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§ I.  The  ambition  of  the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  study  the  religious  contents  of  the  old  Jewish  writings 
in  their  several  strata,  with  a view  to  tracing  the  converging 
lines  of  a real  and  not  merely  theoretical  development  of  ideas 
and  beliefs,  and  with  all  the  help  that  the  investigation  of 
Semitic  antiquity,  of  the  comparative  psychology  of  peoples, 
and  of  anthropology  can  supply.  And  to  his  study  of  these 
ideas  and  beliefs,  which  sometimes  present  themselves  in  un- 
familiar forms,  he  must  bring,  not  the  detached  spirit  of  an 
anatomist,  or  of  a visitor  from  another  planet,  but  the  sympathy 
born  of  the  consciousness  that  the  essentials  of  religion  are 
permanent,  and  that  modern  thoughts  and  beliefs  may  often 
be  folded  up  in  ancient  germs.  This  goal  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  present  writer,  when  he  wrote  the  two  works 
entitled  The  Book  of  Psalms^  or,  The  Praises  of  Israel  (1888), 
and  especially  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter 
in  the  Light  of  Old  Testatnent  Criticism  and  the  History  of 
Religions  (1891). 

It  is  necessary  that  such  books  as  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1889  should  from  time  to  time  be  written,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  when  the  next  attempt  is  made  to  treat  of  the  important 
theme  of  that  work,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  out  the 
historical  development  of  the  higher  Israelitish  religion,  and  its 
points  of  contact  with  other  religions,  more  fully  and  accurately. 
But  just  because  the  object  is  so  high  and  the  work  so  arduous, 
it  is  one’s  duty  to  listen  to  those  voices  which  call  us  back  for 
a time  to  incompletely  performed  preliminary  tasks.  In  order 
that  the  exegesis  of  the  Psalter  and  the  historical  illumination 
of  the  results  of  that  exegesis  may  progress,  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  give  a keener  and  more  methodical  examination 
to  the  traditional  text.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  value 
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of  that  earlier  criticism,  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
participate.  But  I cannot  close  myself  to  the  conviction  that 
the  old  methods  have  done  nearly  all  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing,  and  that  virtually  new  methods  ^ must  be  superadded  to 
the  old. 

I venture  at  this  point  to  offer  a caution  to  the  reader,  viz. 
that  if  he  wishes  to  comprehend  and  to  do  justice  to  the  present 
attempt,  he  must  study  it  in  the  first  instance  from  the  author’s 
point  of  view.  It  is  obvious  that  any  philological  work,  if 
criticized  from  an  alien  point  of  view,  will  appear  full  of  faults, 
and,  if  praised  at  all,  will  be  praised  for  things  which  represent 
the  author’s  inconsistencies  and  hesitations.  Hence  the  fair- 
minded  reader  who  is  anticipated  here  will  naturally  begin  by 
acquainting  himself  with  the  conclusion  at  which  the  author 
arrives.  The  novelty  of  this  conclusion  may  perhaps  put  .a 
strain  on  the  reader’s  patience — for  it  touches  the  foundations 
of  Israeli tish  history,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
compensated  for  this  by  gaining  some  fresh  insight  into  the 
higher  Israelitish  religion.  Wonderful,  indeed,  and  yet — when 
closely  studied — most  natural  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  that 
religion,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  by  unfolding  its 
own  secret,  the  Psalter  will  throw  fresh  light  on  some  obscure 
parts  of  that  story.  This  is,  in  fact,  as  I have  often  told  my 
readers,  my  own  chief  interest,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  my 
present  conclusion,  bold  as  it  may  seem,  will  be  helpful  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  That  conclusion  is  briefly  this — 
that  we  have  in  our  hands,  closely  but  not  inseparably  united, 
two  Psalters — a newer  and  an  older.  The  newer  is  preserved 
in  two  chief  forms — the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Massoretic 
Hebrew  text.  Both  these  represent  independent  recensions  of 
the  text,2  and  underneath  both  it  is  still  possible,  sometimes 
with  more,  sometimes  with  less  confidence  in  the  smaller  details, 
to  recognize  an  earlier  text  of  the  psalms,  which  approaches 
the  form  which  they  received  from  the  writers  or  from  the 
earliest  editors. 

§ 2.  Let  an  attempt  first  be  made  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
traditional  text,  represented  alike  by  the  LXX.  and  by  the 

* See  the  Prologue  to  Critica  Biblica^  Part  i.,  and  the  article,  ‘Pressing 
Needs  of  Old  Testament  Study,’  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  I^ly,  1903. 

^ Cp.  Kittel,  Ueber  die  NoHvendigkeit  u.  Mbglichheit  einer  neuen  Ausgabe  der 
Hebrdischen  Bibel  (1902),  p.  44. 
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Massoretic  recension.  The  interest  of  a great  textual  tradition, 
whether  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew,  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  manifold. 
Who,  for  instance,  can  take  up  any  important  work  on  Genesis 
or  Samuel  or  the  Psalms,  and  fail  to  observe  what  curious  and 
difficult  problems  have  been  suggested  by  the  tradition  ? Even 
when  the  problems  have  their  origin  in  critically  doubtful 
readings,  they  have  given  invaluable  stimulus  to  philologists, 
and  have  set  them  on  fruitful  tracks  of  inquiry,  the  end  whereof 
is  in  many  cases  not  yet  seen.  And  who  can  study  the  current 
introductions  to  ‘ Biblical  Theology  ’ without  noticing  how 
largely  the  authors  have  drawn  upon  the  Psalter,  mainly  in 
its  traditional  form,  as  an  authority  for  the  religion  of  the  early 
Judaism 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  the  importance 
of  the  existing  Psalter,  and  its  claim  upon  the  students,  may 
be  willingly  recognized.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  text  has 
often  been  injured  by  the  operation  of  the  manifold  causes  of 
corruption,  and  recast  by  ingenious  editors.  Still  the  fact  that 
some  at  least  of  the  psalms  revised  by  these  editors  {e.g.  Pss.  xc., 
cxxxix.)  contain  passages  in  highly  impressive  diction,  which 
have  helped  to  mould  the  inner  life  of  countless  saints  of 
Church  and  Synagogue,  may  well  make  us  hesitate  to  treat 
such  an  influential  work  as  unworthy  of  critical  study.  Some 
sense  must  have  been  put  even  upon  those  collocations  of 
letters  and  words  which  strike  us  most  by  their  peculiarity 
and  improbability.  What  was  that  sense  ? Must  we  not  sooner 
or  later  acknowledge  that  in  dealing  with  such  passages  philo- 
logical ingenuity  and  familiarity  with  the  Arabic  or  Assyrian 
lexicon  are  less  necessary  than  a sympathetic  comprehension  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  later  Judaism  ? In  fact,  the  study 
of  the  traditional  text  cannot  be  altogether  separated  from  that 
of  the  early  traditional  exegesis.  For  this  exegesis  must  be  the 
direct  offspring  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Psalter  by 
the  later  editors.  In  spite  of  its  inconsistencies,  it  is  capable 
of  offering  some  valuable  suggestions  to  the  student  of  the 
received  text. 


* I refer  of  course  to  those  ideas  and  types  of  belief  which  are  most  fully 
characteristic  of  the  pious  Jewish  community.  This  drawing  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms  is  most  conspicuous  in  Cheyne,  Origin  and  Religions  Contents  of  the 
Psalter  (1901),  and  Smend,  Lehrhuch  der  alttest.  Religionsgeschichte  (ist  ed., 
1893  ; 2nd,  1899). 
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Nor  is  it  only  the  editors  of  the  consonantal  text  who  claim 
our  respect.  We  have  also  to  do  honour  to  those  self-forgetting 
Jewish  scholars  who,  by  continuous  efforts,  produced  the  present 
elaborate  vocalization  and  accentuation.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  ‘ none  of  the  old  translators,  with  the  exception  possibly 
of  the  Targumists,  . . . has  had  so  clear  an  insight  into  the 
[possible]  sense  of  the  text,  and  has  understood  it  down  to  its 
nicest  peculiarities  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  reading.’^ 
In  fact,  the  pointing  of  the  text  has  provided  us  with  an 
unique  and  admirable  record  of  the  view  of  the  grammatical 
meaning  which  has  been  traditional  since  the  Christian  era. 
Well  does  it  deserve  the  patient  and  thoughtful  study  which 
a succession  of  modern  scholars,  notably  Eduard  Konig,  have 
given  to  it,  though  one  may  fear  that  this  patient  scholarship 
has  sometimes  been  unconsciously  devoted  to  propping  up  un- 
sound conclusions. 

§ 3.  I have  now  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  a revision 
of  the  text,  which  some  will  call  ‘ ruthless,’  and  others,  as  I hope, 
fundamentally  reverent,  claims  a favourable  reception.  Let  me 
begin  from  a practical  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  the  attachment 
of  most  English  Christians  to  one  or  both  of  the  two  old  versions 
of  the  Psalms  which  are  still  current,  it  is  doubtful  how  much 
longer  educated  persons  will  be  satisfied  with  this.  They  may  of 
course  continue  to  admire  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  old  versions, 
and  to  use  them  for  devotional  purposes,  because  of  the  trains  of 
^ thought  which  many  finely  expressed  passages  suggest.  But 
surely  such  persons  cannot  help  desiring  a greater  degree  of  insight 
into  the  original  meaning  of  the  Psalms  than  either  of  these 
I versions  can  give.  The  Old  Testament  as  a literature  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  as  a historical  and  literary  as  well  as  religious 
monument  of  antiquity,  and  what  would  the  Old  Testament  be 
without  the  Psalter  ? Now,  in  spite  of  the  much-improved 
grammars  and  lexicons  which  exist,  it  can  very  easily  be  shown 
that  the  words  of  the  Psalms  in  the  traditional  text  often  admit 
only  of  a forced  translation,  and  that  the  supposed  connexion  of 
\ the  sentences  is  often  illusory.  If  so,  the  historical  and  literary 
1 students  of  the  future  will  not  be  satisfied  either  with  an  old 
/ version  or  with  any  existing  or  prospective  revision  of  it,  or  even 

^ Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament^  Eng.  Transl.  (1892),  p.  236; 
cp.  Wellhausen,  in  Bleek’s  Einleihing  in  das  A.  T.,  4th  ed.  (1878),  p.  616. 
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with  a perfectly  new  version  based,  or  partly  based,  upon  the  ! 
traditional  text.  The  version  that  they  will  need  is  one  that 
represents  a thoroughly  revised  Hebrew  text.  It  may  be  far  from 
satisfying  a purely  aesthetic  criticism.  It  may  also  run  counter 
to  many  theological  prejudices.  But  in  the  light  of  history  it 
will  be  intelligible  and  interesting,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
scholars  whose  critical  work  renders  such  a version  possible  may 
bring  to  light  some  moral  and  spiritual  beauties  which  had  been 
lost  for  centuries. 

Next,  from  a purely  critical  point  of  view.  Great  as  is  our 
debt  to  the  Massoretic  scholars,  to  the  LXX.  translators,  and  to 
the  editors  of  the  Hebrew  text  who  preceded  them,  we  must  be 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  traditional  text.  The 
Old  Testament  is  not  altogether  in  its  original  form; •it  has 
undergone  not  merely  corruption,  but  editorial  manipulation. 
This  is  plainer  in  some  books  than  in  others,  but  nowhere  perhaps 
is  it  more  manifest  than  in  the  Psalter.  Hence  the  question 
before  us  is,  whether  we  prefer  the  uncritical  conjectures  of  late 
editors  or  those  which  are  suggested  by  the  application  of  critical 
methods.  Very  many  passages,  as  I have  said  already,  admit 
only  of  a strained  interpretation.  Indeed,  we  may  go  even  further,  1 
and  assert  that  on  grammatical,  lexicographical,  and  exegetical 
grounds  they  are  self-evidently  corrupt,  and  that  any  appearance 
of  plausibility  which  they  may  possess  is  simply  due  to  the  skill 
of  an  early  editor,  who,  in  the  interests  of  edification,  applied  a 
well-meaning  violence  to  the  unpromising  material  before  him. 

The  methodical,  but  (in  its  range)  too  limited  criticism  of  the 
past  century  has  no  doubt  had  some  apparent  success,  but  the 
appearance  is  too  often  fallacious.  Such  a thorough  and  almost 
terribly  frank  critic  as  Duhm  again  and  again  admits  this,  and  my 
chief  complaint  of  this  scholar  is  that  he  is  not  searching  enough 
in  his  criticism,  and  speaks  of  a psalmist  with  a painful  vehemence 
which  would  often  only  be  justifiable  if  he  had  shown  that  the 
received  text  was  what  the  psalmist  wrote.  Earnestly  do  I hope 
that  one  result  of  the  present  work  may  be  to  induce  some  critics 
to  question  whether  a strictly  ‘ moderate  ’ textual  criticism  is 
really  as  desirable  as  they  have  supposed. 

§ 4.  Other  good  results  which  may  be  hoped  for  relate  to  the 
ideas,  feelings,  and  aspirations  of  the  psalmists.  Were  they,  for 
instance,  as  a body,  quite  as  fiercely  vindictive  as  we  have  imagined  ? 
This  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  true,  Ps.  cix.  must  always  remain 
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vindictive,  but  the  text  which  sound  critical  method  seems  to 
require  is  at  any  rate  without  the  worst  and  the  least  excusable 
of  the  imprecations  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  139).  And'  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, we  shall  be  led  to  recognize  that  the  highest  reason  why 
some  of  the  psalmists  wished  the  peoples  hostile  to  Israel  to  be 
severely  punished,  was  that  Yah  we  might  have  the  glor}?-  of  par- 
doning even  the  deepest  iniquity  through  the  repentance  and 
conversion  of  some  part  at  least  of  the  offending  peoples  (see 
Ps.  ii.,  //.  23-27  ; xviii.,  ll.  101-104;  lix.,  //.  33-36).  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  this  that  the  repentant  survivors  from  the  judgment 
on  N.  Arabia  appears  to  be  sometimes,  by  anticipation,  called  upon 
to  join  in  Israel’s  songs  of  praise  (see  e.g.  xxix.,  xcvi.-xcviii.,  ciii., 
cxxxviii.).  This  milder  and  more  humane  tone  seems  to  be  not 
infrequent  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  Psalter.  One  psalmist  indeed 
(see  Ps.  Ixxxvii.)  even  appears  to  have  anticipated  that  a number 
of  N.  Arabians  hitherto  known  as  Asshurites,  Rehobites,  and 
Jerahmeelites  would  be  adopted  into  the  family  or  community 
of  Zion  or  Israel — a very  similar  prospect  to  that  which  is  held 
out  at  the  end  of  Isa.  xix.  And  still  more  surprising  is  the  dis- 
closure made  in  Ps.  xcix.,  according  to  the  revised  text.  For 
here  it  is  stated  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  103  f.)  that  some  of  the  N.  Arabians 
will  not  only  learn  to  call  upon  Yahwe  and  observe  his  law,  but 
will  be  admitted  among  his  priests.  I may  venture  to  illustrate 
this  by  the  statement  which,  as  I have  shown  elsewhere  (see  Crit. 
Bib.^  p.  qq),  is  probably  made  in  one  of  the  latest  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  Ixvi.  21).  Perhaps  if  Richard  Hooker  could 
have  shared  these  conclusions,  he  might  have  been  still  more 
inclined  to  mention  ‘heroical  magnanimity’  as  one  of  the  qualities 
displayed  by  ‘ David.’  I must  confess,  however,  that  even  so  the 
assignment  of  such  a quality  can  hardly  be  quite  justified  ; 
‘ humility  ’ (towards  God),  not  ‘ magnanimity,’  was  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  the  queen  of  the  virtues.  But  it  may  at  least  be 
affirmed  that  a sense  of  the  bond  of  humanity  was  beginning  to 
spring  up  among  some  of  the  authors  of  the  great  Jewish  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  Praise. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  draw  out  here  in  detail  all  the 
results  which  appear  to  follow  for  Biblical  religion  from  the 
revised  text.  I may,  however,  point  {a)  to  a very  probable  result 
of  the  new  study  here  given  to  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  and  ci.,  viz.  that 
the  personal  Messianic  hope — so  dear  to  us  by  its  connection  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — had  not  much  vigour  or  vitality  in 
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the  circles  represented  by  the  psalmists  ; {b)  to  a result  of  the 
new  study  of  Pss.  xi.,  xxxvi.^'\  xxxix.^^\  Ixxiii.,  Ixxvii.'^,  xciv.'^\ 
cxvi.,  which  awakens  a keen  sense  of  the  identity  of  human  nature 
in  East  and  West,  viz.  that  not  only  wise  men  like  the  writer  of 
the  colloquies  of  ‘Job,’  but  also  ordinary  pious  temple-worshippers 
were  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  a temptation  to  scepticism 
(r)  to  the  new  light  thrown  on  Ps.  xlix.,  as  representing  a reaction 
against  the  tendency  to  ‘ deny  ’ God,  with  which  passages  in  the 
two  little  catechisms  (so  calm  and  inoffensive  in  the  traditional 
text)  which  form  the  kernels  of  Pss.  xv.  and  xxiv."^^'  ; and  {d)  to 
the  decisive  judgment  which  can  now  be  given  on  the  question 
of  the  hope  of  immortality  in  the  Psalter  (see  on  Pss.  xvi.,  xvii., 
xlix.,  Ixxiii.). 

§ 5.  It  is,  however,  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  post-exilic 
period  which  promises  to  gain  most  from  these  researches. 
And  this  is  only  due  in  part  to  a more  methodical  textual 
criticism.  Important  as  the  virtually  new  text-critical  methods, 
when  superadded  to  the  old,  may  be,  it  is  not  less  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  accept  suggestions  as  to  the  application 
of  these  methods  from  a recent  historical  theory  which,  plainly 
enough,  has  a great  future  before  it.  I refer,  of  course,  to  the 
theory  (proved  by  those  Old  Testament  passages  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  liiiD  and  On^D,  of  or  □’^13  or  of 

or  or*  and* of  or  or  at  any 

rate  of  the  two  former  groups  of  names — as  designations  of 
N.  Arabian  regions  or  peoples  adjoining  the  land  or  people 
of  Israel  and  closely  connected  with  it,  is  too  manifest  to  be 
plausibly  denied)  that  some  at  least  of  the  peoples  by  which 
Israel  was  most  directly  influenced  were  those  of  the  N.  Arabian 
border-land.  It  is  only  Winckler’s  unrefuted  theory  that  there 
was  not  only  a N.  Syrian,  but  also  a N.  Arabian  region  called 
Musr  or  (mat)  Alusri,  and  his  discovery  in  1893-  (which  led  on 
naturally  to  my  own  subsequent  discoveries)  of  the  name 
Missor,  Missur,  or  Misrim  (or  perhaps  Misram)^  in  a limited 
number  of  Old  Testament  passages,  soon  increased  by  himself 

* Though  not  in  possession  of  the  full  evidence  for  his  statement,  Prof. 
Davison  was  able  to  say  in  1893  diat  ‘ the  psalmist  does  not  check  [questioning] 
as  impious,  but  with  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  brings  his  difficulty  to  God 
Himself,  and  pours  out  his  heart  in  prayer’  (^Praises  of  Israel,  p.  162). 

' ‘ Das  nordarabische  Land  Musri,’  in  Altorient,  Forsc/uiJi^e?i^'^'',  i.,  25  ff. 

^ So  Professor  Paul  llaupt. 
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and  independently  by  me,i  to  which  the  discovery  of  evidence 
of  a region  called  Cush  (also  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament), 
was  soon  added,  which  could  give  that  sense  of  security  in  the 
textual  criticism  and  in  the  historical  realization  of  the  Psalms, 
which  we  must  all  earnestly  desire  to  possess. 

It  appears  to  me  superfluous  to  exhibit  here  and  to  discuss 
at  length  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a N.  Arabian 
kingdom  of  IMusri,  which  not  improbabl}'  extended  as  far  as 
Yathrib,  the  modern  Medina.  When  even  such  a cautious 
scholar  as  Dr.  Rudolf  Kittel  admits  the  fact  to  be  one  that 
‘ cannot  be  argued  away,’  I do  not  think  that  Dr.  E.  A.  W. 
Budge’s  contradiction  (characterized  by  an  able  historical  critic. 
J.  V.  Prasek,  as  ‘ useless  vehemence  ’)  carries  much  weight.'^ 
Winckler  himself  has  so  far  not  found  time  to  reply  to  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  launched  against  him,  but  I know 
that  he  contemplates  an  answer,  which  will  doubtless  lose 
nothing  by  the  delay.^  Provisionally  one  may  refer  any  perplexed 
reader  to  Prof.  H.  W.  Hogg’s  remarks  in  the  Encydopcedia  Biblica 
(col.  4529,  note  ^),  in  which  the  comparative  value  of  Dr.  Budge’s 
arguments  is  estimated.  To  me  it  has  long  appeared  that  the  only 
question  among  open-minded  scholars  ought  to  be,  how  far  may 
we  appl}"  this  result  in  explanation  or  illustration  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  ? — to  which  my  own  answer  is,  that  in  a number  of 
cases  it  is  only  such  an  application  which  enables  us  to  form  a 
clear,  intelligible,  and  consistent  historical  picture.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  question  of  the  influence  of  Musri  on 
S.  Palestine  is  only  a part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  influence 
on  S.  Palestine  of  N.  Arabia,  and  that  Musri  was  probably  in  vas- 
salage to  the  larger  empire  of  Meluhha,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  O.T.  writings  under  the  name  of  Asshur  or  Ashhur. 

^ Winckler,  ‘ iSIusri’  ii.  (in  Mitteil.der  Vorderasiat.  Gesellschaft,  1898,  part  iv.  ; 
Cheyne,  Enc.  Biblica,  arr.  Mizraim  (written  considerably  before  1902,  the 
date  of  its  publication)  ; also  other  articles,  e.g.  Exodus,  The ; Isaac ; Kadesh ; 
Zarephath,  by  Cheyne  and  S.  A.  Cook  in  the  latter  work.  Respectful  mention 
is  also  due  to  Fritz  Hommel  for  his  suggestions  on  a ‘ South  Palestinian’  Asshur 
(^Ancient  Hehew  Tradition,  pp.  239-246),  though  his  textual  criticism  is  not 
sufficiently  methodical.  This  ingenious  scholar’s  later  suggestions  of  Biblical 
references  to  Mosar,  Kosh,  and  Ashur  (Aufsatze,  iii.  i,  pp.  277  ff.)  appeared 
after  my  own  earlier  results,  and  have  not  influenced  me.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Winckler’s  later  suggestions  as  to  the  N.  Arabian  Musri  and  Cush  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Independent  work  may  perhaps  have  an  increased  claim 
on  the  attention  of  critical  students. 

- See  Budge, //A/.  o/Egvpl,  yo\.\i.,  pp.  ix.-xxx. ; Kittel,  article  in  Neue  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift,  xiv.  575  (1903);  Prasek,  Sanheribs  Eeldzuge  gegen  Jttda,  part  i.,  p.  ii. 

^ See  Winckler  in  Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.  1904. 
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It  is  assumed  in  the  present  work  that  the  deportation  of 
the  Jews  which  has  left  most  traces  on  the  later  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  was,  not  to  Babylonia,  but  to  that  part 
of  N.  Arabia  which  was  called  by  the  Jews  Jerahmeel  or  the 
Negeb.  It  may  safely  be  denied  that  this  region  was  in 
antiquity  as  unproductive  as  it  is  to-day.  In  the  Byzantine 
period  it  was  certainly  not  so,  and  the  Byzantine  culture  was 
doubtless  the  successor  of  an  earlier  culture  which  made  much 
of  the  Negeb  a prosperous  and  productive  land.^  That  the 
word  ‘ Negeb  ’ means  ‘ dryness,  i.e.  ‘ dry  land,’  has  rightly  been 
questioned  by  Winckler.^  So  far  as  I can  see,  critical  and 
exegetical  evidence  compels  us  to  deny  that  such  a name  as 
‘ dry  land  ’ was  likely  to  be  applied  to  the  N.  Arabian  border- 
land as  a whole.  The  Negeb  of  the  later  Old  Testament  times 
was  probably  as  different  from  the  land  bordering  on  S.  Palestine 
to-day,  as  the  N.  Arabian  population  of  to-day  differs  from  that 
of  antiquity.  I refrain  from  attempting  a sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  times  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  Exile.  Such  a sketch  would  only  be  effective  if  thoroughly 
furnished  with  evidential  notes,  and  this  would  take  up  too 
much  space  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Psalter.  The  reader 
would  do  well  to  give  a thorough  study  to  the  portion  of 
Critica  Biblica  relative  to  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  if  possible 
to  consult  from  time  to  time  the  portions  concerned  with  the 
prophetic  writings.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  comprehend  better 
the  method  and  results  of  the  inquiries  of  which  those  here 
introduced  form  a part.  He  may  also  be  referred  to  pages  136- 
153  of  the  new  edition  of  Schrader’s  Die  Keilijischriften  und 
das  Alte  Testament^  in  which  the  reader  will  find  the  necessary 
preliminary  information,  from  the  pen  of  Winckler,  on  the 
ethnic  conditions  of  N.  Arabia  in  antiquity.^ 

Some  highly  probable  facts,  some  fragments  of  history,  may, 

^ The  passage  (Isa.  xxx.  6)  which  appears  to  represent  the  road  from  the 
land  of  Judah  to  that  of  (read,  Misrim)  as  infested  by  lions  and  serpents 

is  certainly  corrupt  (see  Crit.  Bib.,  ad  loc.'). 

^ Winckler  compares  Ass.  naghtt,  ‘a  particular  kind  of  land’  {Gesch.  hr.,  ii. 
184,  note  2). 

•*  On  this  work,  and  on  Winckler’s  manifold  original  contributions  to  Old 
Testament  study,  see  my  article  ‘ Babylon  and  the  Bible,’  Hibbert  Journal, 
Oct.,  1903.  I may  respectfully  suggest  to  critics  that  while  they  may  not  un- 
reasonably question  very  much  of  Winckler’s  reconstruction  of  Israelitish  history, 
it  is  an  altogether  excessive  caution  which  hinders  them  from  accepting  in  a 
very  full  extent  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  a N.  Arabian  Musri. 
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however,  be  mentioned  here,  and  one  of  them  is  that  deporta- 
tion was  no  uncommon  fate  of  the  Israelite  and  Judahite 
population.  We  may  safely  hold  that  that  section  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  Judah  which  dwelt  in  the  Negeb  experienced  this 
at  the  hands  of  several  N.  Arabian  kings,  and  we  may  find 
references  to  one  or  another  of  these  deportations  in  the  true 
text  of  2 K.  XV.  29,  xvii.  5 f.,  xviii.  9-1 1,  xxiv.  12-16,  xxv.  7,  ii  f., 
in  the  original  Prophecy  of  Restoration  (ii.  Isaiah),  in  the 
prophecies  in  Ezekiel,  in  the  Lamentations,  in  the  story  under- 
lying our  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  That  there  were  also  ancient 
Hebrew  writings  which  referred  to  Ass3^rian  deportations  of 
Israelites  and  Judahites,  and  to  a Babylonian  deportation  of 
Judahites,  is,  however,  a highty  plausible  view.  The  later 
redactors,  certainl}^,  were  aware  of  such  deportations,  and 
manipulated  the  texts  before  them,  so  that  they  should  seem 
to  refer  to  Assyria  or  Babylon  as  the  ‘staff  in  Yahwe’s  hand,’ 
but  it  is  improbable  that  they  had  any  evidence  of  this  except 
tradition.  Cuneiform  research  and  exploration  of  sites  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  throw  fresh  light  on  these  dark  passages  of 
history. 

I The  exact  situation  of  the  districts  where  the  Jewish  exiles 
I were  placed  is  of  course  uncertain.  The  ancient  geography  of 
I N.  Arabia  is  unfortunately  much  less  definitely  settled  than 
j that  of  Palestine,  though  the  ancient  geography  of  Palestine 
itself  is  much  less  secure  than  has  been  supposed.  From 
notices  in  Ezekiel,  however  (see  Crit.  Bib.  on  Ezek.  i.  i,  3, 
iii.  15),  we  may  with  much  probability  assume  that  some  at 
any  rate  of  the  bands  of  exiles^  were  interspersed  in  the  Negeb 
among  the  colonists  brought  by  the  king  of  the  N.  Arabian 
Asshur  from  other  parts  of  his  realm  (see  on  2 K.  xvii.  25), 
and  this  accords  with  what  criticism  seems  to  have  disclosed 
\ in  the  Lamentations  and  in  the  Psalter.  How  far  the  language 
of  the  psalmists  is  literally  correct,  and  how  far  imaginative, 

(is  no  doubt  a matter  for  discussion.  Sometimes  when  they 
speak  as  if  they  were  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  misery 
j caused  by  the  exile,  they  produce  upon  us  the  impression  of 
I artificiality.  Certainly,  too,  their  use  of  the  terms  Misrites, 

1 It  is  probable  that  others  were  at  a greater  distance  from  Palestine.  See 
Crit.  Bib.  on  Ezra  vii.  7 f. 
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Zarephathites,  Jerahmeelites,  Ashhurites  (see  revised  text), 
seems  to  be  archaistic  ; a similar  view  indeed  has  long  been 
current,  to  account  for  certain  of  the  ethnic  terms  in  the 
traditional  text  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7-9). 

§ 6.  It  now  becomes  possible  to  give  a fully  satisfactory 
answer  to  a question  put  by  our  theologian  - statesman, 
Gladstone  {hnpregiiable  Rock^  p.  37). 

‘Is  it  conceivable,  if  the  psalms  in  general  owed  their  origin 
to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  that  the  composer  of  them  should, 
in  numerous  and  conspicuous  cases,  have  dwelt  so  long  and  so 
often  over  the  details  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  should 
never  but  once  and  briefly  have  made  reference,  specific  indeed 
but  narrow,  to  the  one  recent  catastrophe,  choosing  rather  to 
go  back  to  the  centuries  dimmed  in  comparison  by  the  interval 
of  a thousand  years  ? ’ 

The  difficulty  referred  to  here  is  indeed  a real  one.  If  the 
Psalms,  come  either  from  the  ‘ exilic  ’ or  from  the  early  ‘ post- 
exilic  ’ period,  how  is  it  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Ps.  cxxxvii., 
they  present  no  distinctly  Babylonian  colouring  ? Gunkel,  it 
is  true,  has  pointed  out  some  points  of  contact  between  passages 
of  the  psalms  and  Babylonian  myths,  but  it  is  not  contended 
that  these  points  of  contact  were  due  to  impressions  received 
during  the  Exile.  Not  once  again  is  Babylon  mentioned  ; not 
once  is  even  the  Chaldean  destruction  of  the  temple  so  plainly 
referred  to  (see  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  Ixxiv.)  as  to  disarm  all  opposition. 
But  from  our  new  point  of  view,  the  psalmists  do,  ‘ in  numerous 
and  conspicuous  cases,’  refer  to  the  calamity,  not  indeed  of  a 
Babylonian,  but  of  a N.  Arabian  oppression,  and  the  reason 
why  the  ancient  Misrite  bondage  is  so  much  referred  to  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  land  of  Misrim  was  in  N.  Arabia,  the 
Misrite  oppression  was  a most  fitting  type  of  the  Ashhurite  or 
Jerahmeelite  oppression.  As  for  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  it  should  have 
been  plain  to  us  all  that,  whatever  be  the  true  reading  of  the 
opening  words,  there  can  be  no  real  difference  between  the  name 
Babel  and  the  name  Edom  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  209).  Ps.  cxxxvii.  i is 
not  a ‘ specific  but  narrow  ’ reference  to  the  Babylonian  Exile,  but 
an  imaginative  representation  of  the  by-gone  time  when  temple- 
singers  were  carried  by  Edomites  to  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb.  It 
is  not,  however,  really  different  from  many  other  psalms  ; see 
especially  Pss.  xlii.-xliii.,  and  Ixiii.,  in  which  just  such  a sad  expe- 
rience of  temple-singers  is  imaginatively  and  lyrically  portrayed. 
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For  this  imaginative  dwelling  on  the  past  there  was  ample 
justification.  For  once  at  least,  and  probably  more  than  once, 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  by  N.  Arabian 
foes,  who  in  this  way  completed  the  (temporary)  extinction  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Indeed,  this  was  but  the  climax  of  a long 
series  of  outrages,  which  could  not  but  wound  the  feelings  of 
all  true-hearted  Jews.  And  however  inevitable  and  natural 
hostility  between  Israel  and  N.  Arabia  may  have  been,  we 
must  admit  that  the  lower  forms  of  this  hostility  on  the  N. 
Arabian  side  (see  Ps.  v.  lo,  xxxv.  16-26,  cxx.)  indicate  a 
moral  inferiority,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  this  was 
the  bitterest  drop  in  Israel’s  cup  of  affliction. 

The  truth  is  that  the  psalms  in  their  original  form  provided 
the  necessary  vent  for  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  Jews  under 
N.  Arabian  oppression.  The  writers  do  not  speak  for  them- 
selves ; they  are  the  organs  of  the  faithful  part  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  more  especially  of  a society  within  the  society 
which  is  spoken  of  as  ‘the  afflicted  ones’  or  ‘the  sufferers’ 
(see  on  Ps.  ix.  13) — the  same  that  appears  to  be  personified 
in  Isa.  liii.  and  elsewhere  as  the  ‘ servant  of  Yahwe.’  There 
were  degrees  of  violence  in  the  oppression  spoken  of.  Some- 
times the  psalmists  speak  with  a consciousness  that  Israel’s  life 
as  a people  is  suspended,  sometimes  with  a presentiment  that 
such  a suspension  is  imminent.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  the 
grumbling  of  a storm  which  has  raged  its  worst  that  they 
hear  ; and  sometimes  when  wronged  on  a small  scale,  they 
seem  to  keep  •alive  the  memory  of  greater  outrages  by 
imaginative  reproductions  of  the  situation  and  the  sentiments 
of  an  earlier  period.  At  other  times,  however,  they  relieve 
themselves  by  rising  into  a far  higher  sphere,  to  where  ‘ be- 
yond these  voices,  there  is  peace,’  and  even  more  than  peace — 
jubilant  rejoicing : i.e.  they  write  as  if  the  anticipations  of  faith 
had  been  realized,  and  the  great  deliverance  were  past.  That 
there  are  a few  perfectly  peaceful  psalms  (see  cxxvii.^^\  cxxviii., 
cxxxiii.-cxxxvi.,  cxliv.^^^-cL),  which  express  the  feelings  of  a quiet 
and  hopeful  age,  does  not  affect  a general  description  of  the 
character  of  the  Psalms.  The  Psalter  is  throughout  coloured 
by  a reaction  against  N.  Arabian  tyranny  and  heathenism. 

§ 7.  Whether  there  are  any  fragments  of  psalms  in  our 
present  Psalter  which  arose  during  the  first  suspension  of  the 
national  life,  is  a question  which  cannot  usefully  be  discussed. 
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The  Psalter  as  it  stands  belongs  to  a highly  literary  age,  and 
contains  many  passages  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Restoration,  the  expanded  Jeremiah,  and  the  Book 
of  Job,  all  of  which  (unless  the  first  be  an  exception)  can  be 
shown  to  belong  to  a later  age.  Besides  this,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  interval  between  the  fall  and  the  rising  again  of  the 
Jewish  state  was  as  long  as  has  been  supposed. ^ In  2 K.  xxv. 
27-30  we  are  distinctly  told  that  a king  of  ‘ Babel  ’ called  ‘ Evil- 
merodach  ’ treated  Jehoiachin  kindly,  and  recognized  him  as  king 
of  Judah  apparently  there  were  other  subject  princes  who 
were  also  reinstated  as  kings.  This  recognition  must  have 
involved  the  permission  to  any  individuals  or  families  who 
desired  it,  to  return  to  their  own  land,^  and  to  join  in  rebuilding 
their  temple  or  temples.  Now  the  land  of  the  Jews  consisted  o! 
Judah  and  of  the  Negeb  (or  some  part  of  it).  For  it  appears 
from  2 K.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  when  critically  treated,  that  Josiah,  as  the 
sole  remaining  representative  of  Israel,  had  annexed  that  part  of 
the  Negeb  which  had  been  occupied  by  N.  Israel,  and  repaired 
the  temple  of  Beth-ishmael  or  Beth-jerahmeel  (an  important  place 
in  the  Negeb,  where  David  and  Solomon  had  dwelt,  and  the  seat 
of  a cultus  much  objected  to  by  Jeremiah),  at  the  same  time, 
purifying  the  cultus.  If  Jehoiachin  or  his  son  Shenazzar^  was 
restored  to  the  throne  as  a petty  king,  or  rather  ‘ prince  ’ 
under  ‘ Babel  ’ or  Jerahmeel,  he  would  have  at  least  a part  of  the 


^ The  of  Jer.  xxv.  ii  is  corrupt;  for  a parallel,  note  the 

of  Judg.  vi.  I,  xii.  9.  See  on  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  21. 

Winckler  {A OF,  ii.  198,  439;  KAT,  p.  284)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
execution  of  ‘ Evil-merodach’s  ’ decree  was  postponed  till  B.c.  539.  This, 
however,  is  only  a conjecture,  rendered  necessary  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
tradition  that  the  Jews  received  permission  to  return  and  to  build  the  temple 
from  Kores  (Cyrus?). 

^ The  Jerusalemites,  even  if  in  the  Negeb,  would  naturally  wish  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  while  the  Israelitish  exiles  from  the  Negeb,  if  faithful  to  their 
race  and  religion,  would  as  naturally  wish  to  return  to  the  Negeb. 

Shenazzar  in  i Chr.  iii.  18  a son  of  Jeconiah  ; rightly  identified 

by  Sir  H.  Howorth,  Kosters,  Ed.  Meyer,  and  Marquart  with  Sheshbazzar 
The  full  form  of  the  name  underlies  a-a^avaaap,  aavajxaaaapos, 
(Ta^avaaaapos,  (xafxavaaaapos,  given  by  G (see  E.  Bib.,  ‘Sheshbazzar’)  for 
‘Sheshbazzar.’  Toth  (see  on  Ps.  xcii.  ii,  cxli.  5)  and  (cp.  ‘Eshban’ 
and  ‘ Shebna ’)  may  represent  > so  also  indeed  may  (see  Orit. 

Bib.  on  I S.  vii.  12,  xxviii.  4).  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  &c.,  as  a Ilorite 

( = Ashhurite)  clan-name.  ‘Sheshbazzar’  in  Ezr.  v.  14  (cp.  i.  8)  is  said  to  have 
been  made  pehd  or  ‘governor’  of  Judah  by  Kores,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  temple. 
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Negeb  as  well  as  of  Judah  ^ given  back  to  him  as  his  dominion. 
In  this  case,  the  temple  in  the  Negeb  (which  had  of  course  been 
greatly  injured  in  war-time)  would  have  to  be  restored  as  well  as 
that  of  Jerusalem.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  prophets  were  in 
favour  of  this  temple  (see  Crit.  Bib.  on  Ezek.  xl.  i f.,  xlvii.  13, 
Isa.  xix.  18)  while  others  were  against  it  [Crit.  Bib.  on  Isa.  Ixvi. 
I ff.).-  Probably  enough,  this  temple  too  had  only  a short 
existence.  How  unfriendly  the  surrounding  populations  were  to 
the  Jews,  appears  from  the  narratives  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  may  not  indeed  be  strictly  historical  works,  but  which 
must  contain  traces  of  early  traditions.^  Possibly  too  Zech.  vii.  7 
may  refer  to  some  calamity  to  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Negeb 
which  was  recent  when  Zechariah  spoke.  At  any  rate,  we  can 
well  understand  that  in  the  time  of  ‘ Malachi  ’ the  cultus  of 
Jerahmeel  or  Beth-jerahmeel  met  with  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion from  zealous  worshippers  of  Yah  we  (see  Crit.  Bib.  on  Mai.  ii. 
10- T 6.  When  ‘Malachi’  wrote  the  only  form  of  worship  in  the 
Negeb  was  heathenish. 

But  though  the  temple  of  Yahwe  at  Beth-ishmael  ( = B. -jerah- 
meel) can  only  have  enjoyed  a brief  summer  of  prosperity,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  a source  of  spiritual  refreshment  to 
many  faithful  Israelites,  especially  if  it  is  rightly  held,  {a)  that 
‘ the  place  which  Yahwe  thy  God  shall  choose  ’ in  Deuteronomy 
originally  meant  Beth-ishmael,  and  ip)  that  this  place  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  famous  Beth-el  of  ancient  legend  (see  O7/. 
Bib.  on  Am.  vii.  9 f.).  But  clearly  such  pious  worshippers  as  we 
have  supposed  would  want  psalms.  Are  any  of  these  psalms 
preserved  in  our  Psalter  ? We  may  most  probably  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  and  include  among  the  Beth-ishmael  psalms,  Ps.  cxxii., 
cxxv.,  cxxxii.,  cxxxiii.,  cxxxiv.  and  cxxxv.^^>  Of  course,  a later 

^ Perhaps  not  more  than  Jerusalem  and  the  district  about  it  (cp.  Winckler). 

2 Standing  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Jerahmeel,  Ezekiel  (who  recognizes 
the  Negeb  as  the  Holy  Land)  plans  the  erection  of  a new  temple  and  a new 
holy  city.  Another  prophetic  writer  declares  that  five  Misrife  cities  shall 
become  Jewish,  and  one  {i.e.  the  principal)  shall  be  Ir-ashhur.  From  the 
context  it  appears  that  the  religious  centre  of  this  territory,  with  an  altar  to 
Yahwe,  should  be  here.  On  the  other  hand,  a third  writer  represents  a temple 
(in  the  Negeb?)  as  quite  superfluous,  the  whole  of  Ishmael  or  Missor  being 
Vahwe’s  property.  See  references  above. 

3 The  of  Neh.  iv.  2 is  to  be  read  Shimron,  i.e.  the  Shimron  in  the 

Negeb  (see  Crit.  Bib  on  i K.  xvi.  24).  ‘ Sanballat  ’ has  come  from  some 

ethnic  or  gentilic  such  as  Neballati  or  Nebaicthi.  ‘Tobiah’  is  also  a Negeb 
name.  Gashmu  = Gersh(im=:Aslih-iram.  Horonite  and  Ammonite  may  also 
have  a N.  Arabian  reference. 
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editor  manipulated  these  psalms,  as  he  did  most  others,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  pious  worshippers  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

That  many  of  the  psalms  were  intended  from  the  first  for  the 
liturgical  services  at  Jerusalem,  is  of  course  not  open  to  doubt. 
A love  of  the  temple  almost  pervades  the  Psalter,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  temple  referred  to  must  be  that  which  outlasted 
all  the  other  temples — those  in  the  Negeb,  in  Egypt,  and  on 
Mt.  Gerizim,  and  became  theoretically  at  least  centre  of  Jewish 
religion.  As  we  read  the  psalms  we  seem  to  hear  sometimes  the 
jubilant  songs  of  the  pilgrims  (xlii.  4 ; cp.  Tsa.  xxx.  29),  some- 
times the  praiseful  shouts  of  the  worshippers  (xcv.  iff.;  c.  i,  4), 
nor  can  there  be  finer  expressions  of  a nascent  spiritual  religion, 
not  yet  separated  from  a belief  in  sacred  localities,^  than  we  find 
in  Ps.  xxxvi.'^),  Ixiii.,  and  Ixxxiv.  It  is  true,  there  are  traces  of  a 
similar  stage  of  development  in  the  psalms  of  Beth-ishmael  (see 
especially  Ps.  cxxv.  i f.),  but  the  promise  of  the  future  belonged 
inevitably  to  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  For  both  temples, 
indeed,  pious  worshippers,  in  the  ‘ full  assurance  of  faith,’  claimed 
perpetuity  (cp.  Ps.  xxvii.  4 f.,  cxxxii.  14,  cxxxiii.  3),  but  only  that 
of  Jerusalem  lasted  as  long  as  Jewish  religion  needed  such 
a material  prop.  Even  this  temple  had  its  critical  periods.  It 
may  have  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  on  more  than  one  occasion 
before  the  last  ; indeed,  without  assuming  a second  destruction 
in  the  pre-Maccabsean  period,  it  is  difficult  to  account  historically 
for  the  strong  language  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.^ 

There  is  a point  of  some  interest  in  this  connexion  which  is 
very  generally  overlooked  ; it  is  that,  not  only  in  the  old  days 
when  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  profaned  (from  the  higher 
prophetic  point  of  view)  by  a distinctly  Jerahmeelite  cultus,^ 
but  even  afterwards,  the  temple-ministers,  or  at  any  rate  the 
singers,  were  of  Jerahmeelite,  i.e.  N.  Arabian,  origin.  Some  of 
the  evidence  for  this  has  been  given  in  my  article,  ‘From  Isaiah 


^ See  Origin  of  the  Psalter^  pp.  387  f. 

^ We  have  at  any  rate  no  sufficient  ground  for  adding  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.  to 
the  list  of  Beth-ishmael  psalms.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  these  psalms 
would  occur  in  the  same  collection,  near  together. 

See  Crit.  Bib.y  part  iv.,  on  Kings;  also  on  Zeph.  i.  5,  and  on  Ezek.  viii. 
It  is  assumed  here  that  the  references  to  the  temple-worship  in  Kings  refer  to 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  not  to  that  in  the  Negeb.  There  appears  to  be  an 
early  reference  to  the  Jerahmeelite  servants  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  in  2 S.  v.  8 
(see  Ctit.  Bib.).  Ezekiel  strongly  objected  to  these  N.  Arabian  ministers  (see 
Crit.  Bib.  on  Ezek.  xliv.  7). 
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to  Ezra,’  in  the  Ame7'ican  Journal  of  Theology^  July  1901.  It 
surely  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  so-called  Nethinim 
(the  older  view  of  whose  origin  is  untenable)  are  really  the 
Ethanites,  the  ‘doorkeepers’  or  ‘porters’  (Dnyii^n)  the  Asshur- 
ites,  the  bene  ^abde  Selonio^  ‘the  children  of  Solomon’s 

servants  ’ !)  the  bene  ''arab-'salamu  (or  -isnia^  ''el)?-  All  these  were 
probably  guilds  of  singers  (see  § 13).  We  can  now  understand 
how  the  Levites,  the  ‘ porters,’  the  ‘ singers,’  and  the  Nethinim 
come  to  be  mentioned  together  in  Ezr.  vii.  7,  Neh.  vii.  73.  The 
headings  of  the  psalms,  when  keenly  scrutinized,  confirm  this 
result.  The  evidence  will  be  given  later.  It  tends  to  show  that 
the  guilds  of  temple-ministers  (apparently  singers)  to  whose 
custody  various  groups  of  psalms  were  committed,  were  of 
Jerahmeelite  origin.  To  go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  psalms 
were  derived  from  the  Negeb,  and  illustrate  them  by  the  not 
improbable  fact  that  the  main  portions  of  the  Books  of  Job  and 
Proverbs  took  their  origin  in  the  N.  Arabian  border-land,  is 
unnecessar}^  Suffice  it  to  be  able  to  say  with  much  probability 
that  the  psalmists,  though  as  hearty  as  they  could  be  in  their 
attachment  to  pure  religion,  were  of  the  Jerahmeelite  race.  If 
so,  it  becomes  all  the  more  probable  that  some  psalms  of  the 
Jerahmeelite  temple  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  singing 
guilds  of  Jerusalem,  and  recommended  for  adoption  in  the 
general  Israelite  hymnal. 

§ 8.  Once  more,  I am  not  writing  a historical  sketch,  and  am 
not  to  be  expe,cted  to  give  an  answer  here  to  every  conceivable 
historical  question.  But  there  is  one  question  which  naturally 
rises  to  the  lips  here,  and  to  which  I may  at  least  attempt  a pro- 
visional answer.  It  is  this  : if,  for  some  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  state,  N.  Arabia  still  influenced  the  Jews  so  profoundly 
that  there  was  a constant  danger  of  the  apostasy  of  worshippers 
of  Yahwe,  or  of  the  introduction  among  the  Jews  of  practices 
characteristic  of  N.  Arabian  heathenism,^  how  is  it  that  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  community  remained  sound,  and  a stream  of  healthy 
development  flowed  on  without  interruption  ? The  answer  is 
that  a powerful  influence  for  good  was  exercised  on  the  community 
in  Palestine,  first,  by  the  Law  (Deuteronomic  or  Levitical)  and  the 
prophets,  and  next,  by  the  Jews  of  Babylonia,  who,  while  adher- 

^ Cp.  Enc.  Biblica,  ‘ Solomon’s  Servants,  Children  of.’ 

' See  Cril.  Bib.  on  Malachi. 
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ing  steadfastly  to  the  essentials  of  a Jewish  religion,  were  yet  able 
to  absorb  and  adapt  ideas  and  beliefs  characteristically  Babylonian 
and  Persian.  For  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  policy  of  de- 
portation adopted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
was  carried  out  afterwards  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
and  one  may  be  assured  that,  though  the  later  Old  Testament 
writings  in  their  original  form  cannot  be  said  to  prove  this,^  the 
Jewish  community  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule  of  Persian 
Governors.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a body  of  men  so  highly 
cultivated  as  the  Babylonian  Jewry  must  have  exercised  more 
than  sufficient  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  best  Jews  in  Palestine 
to  counteract  the  temptations  offered  by  N.  Arabia. 

The  proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  later  Hebrew  literature. 
Not  only  did  the  author  of  the  Priestly  Code  work  up  legal 
material  derived  from  Babylonian  sources,  but  ‘ thinkers  and  poets 
(see  the  Book  of  Job)  deliberately  threw  themselves  into  what 
may  quite  innocently  be  called  a mythic  revival.’  ‘ The  leaders 
of  the  Church  permitted  this  ; they  were  content  to  moderate 
and  turn  to  wholesome  uses  a tendency  which  they  could  not 
extinguish,’ 2 and  of  which  we  find  some  fresh  evidence  in  the 
Psalter  (see  on  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxiv.'^J.  It  is  true  that  Babylonian 
influences  may  sometimes  have  come  to  the  early  Israelites 
through  a N.  Arabian  channel,  but  this  only  shows  how  ancient 
the  indirect  influence  of  Babylonia  on  Israel  really  is,  and  how 
legitimate  was  the  course  taken  by  the  later  Church-leaders. 
Persian  influence  upon  Jewish  belief  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove 
conclusively.  Yet  surely  the  influence  which  at  a later  time 
became  so  strong  must  have  made  itself  felt  very  early.  ‘ In- 
directly Persia  must  have  influenced  the  Jews  throughout  her 
vast  empire,  but  directly  not  so  much  the  Jews  in  Palestine  as 
the  large  Israelitish  colonies  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  which,  however,  must  have  transmitted  the  results  to 
the  Jews  in  Palestine.’'^  Certainly  it  is  plausible  to  hold  that  the 
stress  laid  on  righteousness  and  truthfulness  in  passages  like 
Ps.  XV.  2 and  xvii.  3,  is  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  extremely 
high  moral  requirements  of  Zoroastrianism.  The  Zoroastrian 

^ Ezra,  Nehemiali,  Esther,  Daniel  (a  larger  or  smaller  part),  Tobit,  Judith, 
seem  all  originally  to  have  had  reference  to  N.  Arabian  oppression.  See  in 
due  time  Critica  Biblica,  and  cp.  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Purim,’  § 7- 

^ Orif^in  of  the  Psalter,  p.  270.  Cp.  the  context  (pp.  266-272). 

^ Ibid,  p.  281  ; and  cp.  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Zoroastrianism,’  §§  20-25. 
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phrase,  ‘ good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds,’  might  have 
been  taken  as  a motto  by  the  psalmists,  and  even  if  the  traditional 
text  of  Pss.  xvi.,  xvii.,  xlix.,  Ixxiii.  sometimes  represents  a late 
editor,  and  not  the  original  writers,  yet  the  editor’s  text  has  a 
historical  value  of  its  own,  and  we  may  at  least  in  part  ascribe  the 
references  which  it  probably  contains  to  personal  immortality 
and  the  resurrection  to  Zoroastrian  influences.  For  though  we 
can  seldom  draw  a sharp  line  between  Babylonian  and  Persian 
influence,  such  a distinction  does  appear  to  be  in  place  here.^ 

These  points  of  contact  prove  the  receptivity  of  the  Jews;  they 
detract  in  no  important  respect  from  the  originality  of  the  Psalter.^ 
As  I have  shown  elsewhere,  it  is  a monument  of  the  church- 
consciousness  of  the  period  of  the  early  Judaism,  and  it  represents 
the  most  vital  elements  in  the  Jewish  faith.  These  elements, 
however  we  account  for  their  historical  form,  are  not  borrowed. 
We  must,  it  is  true,  draw  a distinction  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  Psalter,  each  of  which  has  some  distinctive  merits, 
though,  from  a theological  point  of  view,  the  later  Psalter  is  the 
richer. 

It  would,  however,  be  a great  mistake  to  regard  the  Psalter  in 
either  of  its  forms  as  primarily  a record  of  Jewish  theology.  It 
is  rather,  first  of  all,  a record  of  the  changeful  emotional  experi- 
ences of  the  pious  community  in  presence  of  the  terrible  fact  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  who,  in  the  earlier  form  of  the 
Psalter,  are  again  and  again  declared  to  be  N.  Arabians.  In  that 
Psalter,  as  here  presented,  too  large  a place  may  perhaps  be  given 
to  temporary  circumstances  to  please  us.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  of  the  writings  of  the  early  post-exilic  period,  such 
as  the  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Job,  that  they  ‘ touch  us  almost 
more  nearly  than  the  writings  of  those  prophets  [Jeremiah  and 
II.  Isaiah],  because  the  ideas  contained  in  them  have  found  simpler 
expression,  and  are  less  closely  bound  up  with  the  historical  form.^ 
But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  phenomena  presented  to  us 
in  the  revised  text  of  the  Psalms  are  highly  natural.  Neither  the 
‘ exilic  ’ nor  the  ‘ early  post-exilic  ’ period  was  barren  of  occasions 
for  highly  coloured  metrical  supplications  of  the  community. 

^ See  Zimmern,  in  pp.  638  f.  ; Cheyne,yA’Z,  pp.  257-260,  Enc. 

5438-5442. 

^ Hommel’s  theory  that  Ps.  xciii.  may  be  derived  from  a Babylonian  hymn  to 
Ea  is  baseless  (vol.  li.,  p.  89). 

^ blastings,  Diet,  of  Bible^  Extra  Volume,  p.  45^  (art.  ‘ New  Testament 
Times’),  preprint. 
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Unless  we  refuse  to  carry  the  critical  process  further,  and  acquiesce 
in  the  meagre  narrative  which  has  become  traditional,  we  must 
admit  that  pious  Jews  suffered  greatly  not  only  from  mere  ‘con- 
tact with  the  heathen  world,’  not  only  from  inconsistent  fellow- 
Jews,  ‘ who,  with  a stronger  sense  of  actualities,  plunged  vigorously 
into  the  relations  of  life,  and  sought  to  help  themselves,’^  but  from 
cruel  tyrants  of  N.  Arabian  race,  and  those  Jewish  apostates 
(‘deniers,’  they  are  called)  who  abetted  them.  Now  if  the  trials  ^ 
and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  were  so  definite  and  concrete,  nqust  not 
the  writers  who  gave  voice  to  Jewish  feelings  have  named  their 
tyrants  ? 

§ 9.  I do  not,  however,  wish  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the 
N.  Arabians  held  the  supreme  power  in  Judah  and  in  the  Negeb 
all  through  the  period  of  the  original  Psalter.  It  is  true,  the 
original  form  (disclosed  by  criticism)  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Tobit,  and  Judith  suggests  that  for  a long  time  the 
Persians  left  Judah  and  the  Negeb  in  the  hands  of  the  N.  Arabians. 
But  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  they  did  not  at  last  interfere, 
and  in  spite  of  the  sceptical  criticism  of  Willrich,Uhe  second-hand 
statements  of  the  cruelty  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  to  the  Jews  may 
have  a kernel  of  truth.  The  defilement  of  the  temple  and  the 
‘ enslavement  ’ spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Anf.  xi.  7,  i)  may  perhaps 
have  taken  place  at  this  period.^ 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  N.  Arabians  ot 
new  ethnic  connexions  were  troublesome  to  the  Jews  long 
after  the  fall  of  the  old  Jewish  state.  For  a time  indeed  a 
part  of  Judah  and  of  the  Negeb  appears  to  have  been  ruled 
by  representatives  of  the  ancient  Davidic  family — representa- 
tives so  weak  and  harmless  that  no  umbrage  could  be  given 
to  the  Babylonian  power.  And  even  when  this  rule  had  come 
to  an  end  (perhaps  through  the  mad  ambition  of  a Jewish 
prince)  we  hear  of  a Nehemiah  and  a Daniel  in  high  favour 
at  the  N.  Arabian  court,  at  least  if  I may  refer  here  to  results 
which  are  only  in  course  of  being  established.  But  upon  the 
whole  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  a psalmist,  that  Israel 

^ Ibid.  Wonderful  vagueness  is  assumed  for  writers  of  Semitic  race  ! 

^ Jtidaica  (1900),  pp.  35-39  ; cp.  E.  Bib.,  ‘Psalms,  Book  of,’  § 23. 

^ Cheyne,  Founders  of  O.  T.  Criticism,  pp.  220  ff.;  Origin  of  the  Psalter, 
p.  52.  Cp.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC,^-)  pp.  207  f.,  438;  Ewald,  Dichter  des  Alten 
Bundesl'^)  p.  353  (1835),  and  Hist,  of  Israel,  v.  120.  But  cp.  also  E.  Bib., 
col.  2425  (G.  A.  Smith),  3941  (Cheyne). 
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‘ walked  tremblingly,  the  Arabians  pressing  him  hard  ’ (Ps.  xlii.- 
xliii.,  //.  15,  26).  According  to  Winckler,  the  old  peoples  of  the 
N.  Arabian  border-land  had  given  place  to  Kedar  and  Nebaioth, 
who  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  the  Salamians  or  Salmaeans 
and  (in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century)  the  Nabatseans.^ 
There  is  not  much  hint  of  this  in  the  Hebrew  texts,  which 
generally  use  the  old  familiar  names  for  the  N.  Arabian  countries 
and  peoples.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  Edomites,  who 
were  from  the  first  among  those  who  annoyed  and  oppressed 
Israel  (cp.  Obadiah),  and  who  are  from  time  to  time  mentioned 
with  horror  by  the  psalmists  (e.g.  Pss.  xi.,  xii.,  xlix.,  cxxxvii.).“ 

How  constantly  the  N.  Arabian  danger  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  psalmists,  will  be  best  shown  by  giving  a brief  summary 
of  the  contents  of  their  writings.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
same  foes  are  referred  to  even  in  psalms  which  may  be  presumed 
to  be  of  the  Greek  period.  A literary  tradition  had  been  formed 
which  could  not,  as  it  seems,  be  broken  through. 

§ 10.  Without  further  explanation  I proceed  to  summarize 
the  contents  of  the  Psalms  from  this  point  of  view. 

Book  I. 

i.  Preface  to  the  large  Psalter,  including  Ethanic  psalms,  with 
their  preface  (ii.).  The  editor  took  a fragment  of  a metrical  ps. 
on  the  contrasted  lots  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  prefixed  a 
didactic  passage  in  irregular  rhythm. 

ii.  Lyric  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  promise  of  an 
expanded  Canaan  made  to  Israel  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
N.  Arabian  populations  will  rebel  against  Yahwe  and  Israel, 
and  will  be  forcibly  brought  back  to  obedience,  unless  they 
prudently  renew  their  submission. 

iii. ,  iv.  Evening  psalms;  N.  Arabian  oppression  cannot  disturb 
believers. 

V.  The  temple-worshippers,  surrounded  by  lying  foes,  pray 
to  be  guided  aright. 

vi.  Deep  depression  at  the  danger  of  Israel  gives  way  to  faith. 

vii. ^*^  Complaints  of  the  insults  of  the  N.  Arabian  foe,  which 
threaten  to  pass  into  a pitiless  ‘ tearing  ’ of  Israel.  But  soon 
his  wickedness  will  prove  his  own  ruin. 

* pp.  151  f. 

- See  Torrey,  ‘The  Edomites  in  S.  Judah,’  JBL^  xvii.  16-20  (1898),  and 
cp.  Cheyne,  ihid.^  p.  207. 
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Yii,(2)  Prayer  for  the  redress  of  Israel’s  wrongs. 

viii.  Fragment  of  lyric  cosmogony.  The  old  ‘ enemy,’  i.e. 
the  primaeval  dragon,  is  a symbol  of  the  N.  Arabian  foe.  Cp. 
Ezek.  xxix.  3. 

ix.  — X.  An  alphabetical  poem  was  broken  in  two,  and  the 
parts  became  inde'pendent  psalms.  Not,  however,  in  G,  which 
only  gives  a Sidij/aXfxa  (H^D)  after  ix.  21. 

xi.  ‘What  reward  has  the  righteous  ’ ? Yahwe’s  eyes  ‘keep 
watch.’  Ishmael  will  disappear.  First  trace  of  a sceptical 
tendency. 

xii.  Prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  false-hearted  race  of  Edom. 

xiii.  Deepening  depression,  with  a corrective  appendix. 

xiv.  The  sin  of  Gebal  and  Jerahmeel,  and  its  punishment  at 
the  great  doomsday. 

XV.  A short  moral  and  religious  catechism  in  metre. 

xvi.  Israel  rejoices  in  his  visits  to  Yahwe’s  ‘palace,’  and  in 
the  sure  hope  of  deliverance. 

xvii.  Israel’s  self-justification,  the  ground  of  his  faith  that 
Yah  we  will  deliver. 

xviii.  Righteous  Israel  looks  back  upon  his  completed  disci- 
pline, and  gives  thanks  for  his  reward. 

xix.^’^  The  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  especially  in  the 
sun.  Second  creation  psalm  (see  viii.). 

xix.f-)  Eulogy  of  the  Law.  Israel’s  prayer  against  apostasy. 

XX.,  xxi.  Pious  Israel’s  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance, when  N.  Arabian  foes  will  cease  to  trouble. 

xxii.^^^  Israel’s  desperate  condition  ; yet  he  prays  on. — xxii.*^^ 
Israel  at  large  is  summoned  to  give  thanks  for  the  great  deliver- 
ance. N.  Arabian  oppression  is  in  the  background. 

xxiii.^’^  Whatever  befalls,  the  flock  of  Yahwe  is  at  peace  ; 
xxiii.^^^  Israel  anticipates  the  Messianic  feast  (Isa.  xxv.  6). 

xxiv.^‘^  A second  little  catechism  on  the  character  of  Yahwe’s 
true  worshippers. 

xxiv. ^^^  The  victorious  return  of  the  divine  Warrior  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  1-6). 

xxv.  An  alphabetical  psalm.  Petitions  for  deliverance,  for 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Yahwe’s  dealings,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  Israel’s  oppressors. 

xxvi.  Israel’s  innocence,  the  ground  of  his  prayer  for  help. 

xxvii.^')  Calm  but  deep  joy  in  Yahwe,  in  whose  sanctuary  is 

assurance  of  safety. — xxvii.^-^  Anxious  supplication. 
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xxviii.^^^  Imprecations  on  the  wicked. — xxviiid'^^  A fragment 
of  thanksgiving. 

xxix.  Yahwe  is  now  king  of  Israel  and  the  world  ; he  sends 
a message  to  the  surviving  Jerahmeelites,  conveyed  by  an  awful 
thunder-storm.  The  message  is  that  Yahwe  has  taken  his  seat 
as  Judge.  At  this,  Yahwe’s  new  subjects  are  called  upon  to 
offer  praise  and,  it  may  be  implied,  tribute. 

XXX.  Israel  imaginatively  realizes  the  time  when  complaint 
will  give  way  to  thanksgiving. 

xxxi.  A mixture  of  complaints  and  thanksgivings.  The 
psalm  has  been  much  edited  ; it  may  be  composite,  though 
analysis  is  difficult. 

xxxii.^^^  Israel’s  sufferings ; (temporary)  relief ; prayer  still 
necessary. — xxxii.^-^  Didactic. 

xxxiii.  Ouasi-alphabetic  (p.  138) ; no  title  (but  see  G).  Praise 
and  prayer  ; Yahwe’s  character  and  purpose,  Israel’s  faith. 

xxxiv.  Alphabetic.  Experience  proves  that  Yahwe  delivers 
righteous  Israel. 

XXXV.  A prayer  against  Israel’s  foes.  Their  cruel  behaviour  ; 
Israel’s  self-humiliation. 

xxxvi.'^^  The  wickedness  of  the  oppressor.  Second  trace  of 
sceptical  tendency. — xxxvi.^^^  Yahwe’s  lovingkindness  is  sure, 
xxxvii.  Alphabetical.  A retributive  judgment  is  at  hand, 
xxxviii.  Israel’s  affiiction  described  under  the  figure  of  sickness, 
xxxix.^^^  The  mental  agony  of  unwilling  sceptics. — xxxix.^^^ 
Faith  holds  its  own  under  severe  trial. 

xl.<^)  Gratitude  for  great  deliverance.  Prayer  for  the 
future. — xl.(^)  Anxiety  passes  into  stern  imprecations. 

xli.  Israel’s  affliction  is  again  likened  to  a dangerous  sickness. 

Book  II. 

xlii. — xliii.  A company  of  Jews,  in  N.  Arabian  captivity, 
craves  the  divine  protection  and  restoration  to  Yahwe’s  house. 
The  point  of  view  is  imaginative. 

xliv.*'^  Preface  to  a lost  historical  psalm. — xliv.^"^  Prayer  of 
the  innocent  martyr-nation.  Assumed  background  of  the  Exile, 
xlv.  Celebration  of  the  Messiah  as  the  second  Solomon, 
xlvi.  In  the  great  upheaval  of  hostile  peoples  which  pre- 
cedes the  great  judgment  pious  Israel  remains  undaunted. 

xlvii.  Thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  Edomites.  To  faith, 
the  Messianic  age  has  begun. 
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xlviii.  Again,  imaginative  thanksgivings. 

xlix.  The  fate  of  all  who  deny  Yahwe,  whether  Edomites  or 
recreant  Israelites. 

l.^^>  Fragment  of  a psalm  on  the  Messianic  judgment. — 1.^^^  A 
restatement  of  the  true  law  of  sacrifice. — 1.'^*  A threatening 
address  of  Yahwe  to  hypocrites. 

li.  Pious  Israel,  suffering  from  calamities  which  prove  the 
greatness  of  his  sins,  craves  forgiveness,  the  proof  of  which  will 
be  deliverance  from  the  Edomites. 

lii.  A prophetic  denunciation  of  the  N.  Arabian  tyrants 
(cp.  cix.). 

liii.  An  Elohistic  edition  of  Ps.  xiv. 

liv.,  lv.(^^  Pious  Israel  implores  deliverance. — Iv.^"’  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  Jerahmeelites. 

Ivi. — Ivii.^^^  Fresh  supplications  for  help. — Ivii.'-’  A hymn  oi 
praise. 

Iviii.  Faith  anticipates  the  ruin  of  the  ‘ deniers  ’ of  Yahwe 
who  bear  rule  in  the  land. 

lix.  The  Arabians  prepare  to  crush  Israel.  Let  Yahwe 
interpose. 

lx.  Believing  prayer  kindles  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  With 
Yahwe,  unwarlike  Israel  shall  overcome  Arabia. 

lxi.(*^  A wail  of  persecuted  Jews. — Ixi.^^^  Gratitude  for  a 

past  deliverance,  and  anticipations  of  the  great  doomsday. 

Ixii.  Let  Israel  be  patient  ; the  oppressor  will  be  requited  as 
he  deserves. 

Ixiii.  Far  from  the  sanctuary,  pious  Jews  express  their  longing 
for  Yahwe,  and  their  anticipations  of  the  judgment. 

Ixiv.  Fresh  complaints,  and  comforting  anticipations. 

Ixv.  Israel  in  the  latter  day  gives  thanks  for  his  spiritual 
privileges  and  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies. 

Ixvi.^^^  Praise  for  the  mercies  of  the  Messianic  age. — Ixvi.^-^ 
Grateful  Israel  will  offer  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  in  his 
trouble. 

Ixvii.  Anticipations  of  Yahwe’s  righteous  rule. 

Ixviii.^^^  Praise,  and  retrospect  of  Israel’s  early  mercies. — 
Ixviii.^-’  Yahwe’s  faithfulness  in  the  past  prompts  supplication 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  in  the  future. 

Ixix.^^^  Israel’s  afflictions  described  ; all  is  known  to  Yahwe  ; pay 
the  persecutors  their  deserts  ! — Ixix.^^^  Israel  imagines  himself  in 
the  latter  day  praising  his  God.  Why  not  ? The  promises  are  sure. 
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Ixx.  Same  as  xl.  14-18. — Ixxi.  Israel  in  his  ‘ old  age  ’ prays  for 
relief,  and  promises  songs  of  praise. 

Ixxii.  Predictions  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

Book  III. 

Ixxiii.  A temporary  failure  of  faith.  Pious  Israel  despaired  of 
a recompense,  but,  giving  heed  to  God’s  judgments,  came  to  a 
better  mind,  and  recovered  his  joy  in  Yahwe. 

Ixxiv.^^^  Israel’s  complaints  in  the  deepest  misery  of  the  N. 
Arabian  invasion.  The  point  of  view  is  imaginative. — lxxiv.^“' 
Yahwe’s  ancient  exploits.  From  an  anticipative  song  of  triumph. 

Ixxv.  A fragment.  The  oppressors  are  warned,  on  the  ground 
of  a divine  promise  to  Israel,  not  to  ‘ rage  ’ so  furiously  against 
the  exiled  Jews. 

Ixxvi.  Anticipations  of  the  final  deliverance. 

Ixxvii.^^^  Another  record  of  temptations  to  scepticism  (cp. 
Ixxiii.). — Ixxvii.^^^  Description  of  a theophany. 

Ixxviii.  A popular  exposition  of  the  early  history  of  Israel. 

Ixxix.  A companion-psalm  to  Ixxiv.^'fi 

Ixxx.  An  (imaginative  ?)  appeal  for  help  against  those  who 
have  rent  the  ‘ vine  ’ of  Israel. 

Ixxxi.'^^  Praise  to  Yahwe  as  King  of  Israel. — Ixxxi.^^^  Yahwe 
remonstrates  with  and  admonishes  Israel. 

Ixxxii.  Yahwe  himself  announces  the  impending  retribution 
of  the  unjust  judges. 

Ixxxiii.  Israel’s  impassioned  cry  for  divine  vengeance. 

Ixxxiv.  Exiled  Jews  long  to  return  to  the  sanctuary  of  Zion. 

Ixxxv.^^^  Prayer  for  the  great  deliverance. — Ixxxv.^^^  Comfort- 
ing promises. 

Ixxxvi.  Petitions  for  protection,  intermingled  (by  an  editor  ?) 
with  thanksgivings. 

Ixxxvii.  The  happiness  of  Zion  or  Israel,  whose  family  now 
includes  the  converted  remnants  of  the  peoples  round  about. 

Ixxxviii.  Despondency  with  no  ray  of  hope. 

Ixxxix.  Anticipative  praise  for  the  great  deliverance. — 
Ixxxix.^-^  Contrast  between  the  glowing  promises  of  2 S.  vii.  and 
present  distress. 

Book  IV. 

xc.  Appeal  of  oppressed  Israel  for  help  and  compensation. 
The  psalm  has  been  recast. 
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xci.  Israel’s  felicity  in  the  Messianic  age. 

xcii. — xciii. — xcv.^^^  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  deliverance, 
and  the  expansion  of  Israel’s  land  which  faith  anticipates. 

xciv.^^^  An  impassioned  cry  for  vengeance,  like  Ixxxiii.  xciv.^*^ 
The  scepticism,  into  which  Israel  lapsed  for  a moment,  according 
to  xciv.^^\  is  rebuked,  and  the  difficulty  which  led  to  it  explained, 
xcv.^-^  A divine  warning  against  disobedience  (cp.  Ixxxi.^-^). 
xcvi. — xcvii. — xcviii.  Further  development  of  the  theme  of 
Pss.  xcii.,  Slc.  Arabia  is  to  join  in  the  song  of  praise. 

xcix.  Anticipation  of  the  conversion  of  N.  Arabians,  and  even 
of  their  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood. 

c.  The  expanded  Israel  is  called  upon  to  praise  Yah  we. 
ci.  The  vow  of  the  Messianic  king  (cp.  xlv.,  Ixxii.). 
cii  (1)  I Prayer  for  the  sufferer  (Israel),  when  he  faints.’ — cii. 
Happy  anticipations  for  Israel. — cii.'^'^  The  world  perishable,  but 
Yahwe  eternal. 

ciii.  Praise  of  the  lovingkindness  of  Yahwe. 
civ.  The  hymn  of  creation,  closing  with  a glance  at  those  who 
mar  its  harmony. 

cv. — cvi.'-'  Israel’s  early  history  (cp.  Ixxviii.). 
cvi.<^^  Liturgical  prayer  and  praise. 

cvii.^*^  Thanksgiving  with  scenes  from  the  experience  of  Israel, 
cvii.^^^  Historical  references  of  a wider  range, 
cviii.  A compound  of  Ivii.  8-12  and  lx.  7-14. 
cix.  Imprecations  against  the  N.  Arabian  tyrants  (cp.  lii.). 
cx.  A prophecy  of  Israel’s  conquest  of  the  N.  Arabian  border- 
land. 

cxi. — cxii.  Alphabetical,  didactic  psalms, 
cxiii.  The  lovingkindness  of  the  Most  High  God  to  Israel, 
cxiv.  The  first  Exodus  ; a type  of  the  second  ? 
cxv.  A confession  of  faith,  and  a declaration  of  trust,  in  tl>e 
one  true  God. 

cxvi. — cxviii.  Songs  of  praise  at  the  opening  of  the  Messianic 
age. 

cxvii.  Praisq  to  Him  who  is  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  world, 
cxix.  The  blessedness  of  a life  in  accordance  with  God’s 
revealed  will. 

cxx. — cxxiii.  Weary  Israel  implores  the  divine  succour, 
cxxi.  In  sure  faith  Israel  looks  out  for  the  divine  help, 
cxxii.  A psalm  for  lovers  of  the  N.  Arabian  house  of  Yahwe. 
Cp.  cxxv.,  cxxxii.,  cxxxiii.,  cxxxiv.,  cxxxv.^-h 
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cxxiv. — cxxix.  Israel’s  marvellous  escape, 
cxxvi.  Laughter  has  given  place  to  tears,  but  joy  will  return. 
cxxvii.^^>  Yahwe  is  the  Watcher  ; wherefore  be  anxious  ? 
cxxvii.^-^  Stalwart  sons,  a blessing, 
cxxviii.  Domestic  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
cxxx.  An  appeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  true 
religion. 

cxxxi.  Israel  professes  his  humility.  Very  corrupt  text, 
cxxxii.  Reassertion  of  the  promises  in  2 S.  vii.  12  ff.,  with  a 
historical  setting.  The  temple  of  Beth-jerahmeel  probably  meant. 
See  cxxii.,  &c. 

cxxxiv.,  cxxxv.^^^  The  ministers  of  the  same  temple  are  sum- 
moned to  praise  Yahwe. 

cxxxv.^-\  cxxxvi.  Praise  of  Yahwe  for  his  mercies  to  Israel. 
The  former  a Beth-ishmael  psalm. 

cxxxvii.  Temple-singers  look  back  on  the  misery  of  their  guild 
in  captivity. 

cxxxviii.,  cxxxix.  Thanksgiving  and  prophecy  combined.  The 
latter  psalm,  as  recast,  is  partly  a celebration  of  divine  attributes, 
cxl.  Israel  supplicates  for  vengeance  on  its  foes, 
cxli.  Prayer  against  the  N.  Arabians.  Afterwards  much  recast, 
cxlii.  A cry  from  the  N.  Arabian  captivity, 
cxliii.  The  same  subject  ; familiar  petitions  re-combined, 
cxliv.^^^  A similar  but  more  eucharistic  psalm, 
cxliv.'-’  A fragment  on  the  felicity  of  Yahwe’s  people, 
cxlv.,  cxlvi.  Praise  of  Yahwe’s  attributes. 

cxlvii.^^’^^^  Praise  of  Yahwe,  with  special  reference  to  Jerusalem, 
cxlviii. — cl.  Call  to  universal  praise. 

§ II.  The  reader  will  consult  his  own  interest  if  he  will 
compare  the  treatment  given  in  this  work  to  such  psalms  as 
XXXV.,  xlii.-xliii.,  xliv.,  lx.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxxiii.,  cxxxvii.  with 
that  found  in  the  ordinary  commentaries,  not  excepting  even  the 
least  conventional  of  all — that  of  Duhm.  It  will  be  surprising  if 
these  psalms  do  not  appear  much  more  natural  and  life-like, 
with  the  new  background,  than  in  a text  less  thoroughly  cor- 
rected. Other  groups  of  psalms  which  call  for  a similar  treat- 
ment are  the  traditional  ‘ royal  psalms  ’ (ii.,xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.,  [xxviii.,] 
xlv.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.,  Ixxii.,  [Ixxxiv.,]  [Ixxxix.,]  [ci.,]  [cx.,]  [cxxxii.]),^ 

^ The  numbers  enclosed  in  [ ] are  those  of  psalms  in  which  the  word 
does  not  occur. 
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and  the  traditional  psalms  of  immortality  (xvi.,  xvii.,  xlix., 
Ixxiii.). 

Controversy  is  not  the  present  writer’s  object,  but  some  con- 
sideration is  due  to  G.  B.  Gray’s  able  attempt  {/Q^,  July,  1895, 
pp.  658-686)  to  show  that  even  those  psalms  which,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  a king  who  is  neither  Yahwe  nor  a foreigner,  may 
seem  to  be  necessarily  pre-exilic,  can  be  explained  as  post-exilic 
without  resorting  to  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  they  refer  to 
an  Asmonsean  king  (or  kings). 

Rethinks  that  in  Pss.  ii.,lxxii.,xviii.,lxxxix.,xxi.,the  king  referred 
to  is  an  idealisation  of  the  people  with  reference  to  its  sovereign 
functions,  and  that  the  expressions  used  in  these  psalms  can  only, 
or  at  least  most  satisfactorily,  be  explained  by  the  circumstances, 
not  of  an  individual  monarch,  but  of  the  (royal)  nation.  In  Ps. 
Ixi.,  probably  also  in  Ps.  Ixiii.,  the  ||)oet  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  and  consequently  appropriates  the  term  ‘ king.’  Possibly 
Pss.  XX.  and  cx.  may  be  analogously  explained.  In  Ps.  xxxiii.  the 
reference  is  purely  proverbial,  and  Ps.  xlv.,  the  interpretation  of 
which  is  specially  difficult,  may  excusably  be  left  out  of  account. 

This  view^  does  but  give  a sharper  outline  to  a view  to  which 
some  of  the  best  scholars  have  been  tending— viz.,  that  the  ideal 
king  referred  to  in  certain  psalms  is  a representative  and  virtually 
a personification  of  the  people.  As  the  text  stands,  we  find  post- 
exilic  Israel  spoken  of  as  Yahwe’s  anointed  one  in  Ps.  xxviii.  8, 
Ixxxix.  38,  51  [39,  52,],  Hab  iii.  13,“  and  it  would  have  been  but  a 
step  further  to  call  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  ordinary  royal  title. 

Was  this  step  actually  taken  ? Hardly,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  are  in  the  prophetic  literature  distinct  announcements  of  a 
future  ideal  Davidic  king.  The  religious  phraseology  of  the  Jews 
would  surely  have  been  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion  if  ‘ king  ’ 
sometimes  really  meant  ‘ king,’  and  at  other  times  signified 
‘ people.’  There  were  honourable  titles  enough  to  give  the 
personified  people — ‘son  of  Yahwe,’  ‘servant  of  Yahwe,’  and  even 
perhaps  ‘ Yahwe’s  anointed  one.’  The  phrase  ‘Yahwe’s  anointed 
one,’  if  our  text  is  correct  in  reading  it,  is  specially  important, 
because  it  ‘ is  either  applied  or  applicable  to  any  one  who  has 
received  from  God  some  unique  commission  of  a directly  or 

* See  also  Smencl,  A'cl.-geschA-'i , pp.  373  ff  ; Wellh.,  p.  207.  Smend 

has  now  given  up  the  supposed  reference  of  Ps.  ii.  to  Alexander  Jannaeus 
geschM\  p.  384),  and  holds  with  Gray. 

“ See  Psalms  in  SB01\  p.  176  (cp.  p.  164,  on  ii.  7),  and  Isaiah,  p.  196. 
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indirectly  religious  character’;^  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
necessarily  connote  royalty.  When  we  consider  that  psalms 
addressed  to  the  king,  or  relating  to  the  king,  had  probably  come 
down  to  our  psalmists  from  pre-exilic  times,  it  is  very  bold  to 
assume  that  the  psalmists  sometimes  use  the  term  ‘ king  ’ as 
an  honorific  title  for  the  Jewish  people.”  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  the  present  work  is  that  there  are  only  three  royal 
psalms  (xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ci.).  The  Messianic  belief  was  held,  but  was 
not  yet  widely  popular.  The  other  psalms  in  the  above  list  have 
to  be  thoroughly  criticized  textually  ; for  the  general  result  see 
summary  of  contents  of  Psalms  (pp.  xxvi.-xxxii.). 

Duhm’s  opinion  on  Ps.  xlix.  also  deserves  a reference.  It  is 
that  the  psalmist  holds  a doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  pious, 
connected  with  well-defined  ideas  as  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
good  after  death.  Charles’s  treatment  of  Pss.  xlix.  and  Ixxiii. 
{Enc.  Bib.^  cols.  1346  f.)  is  stronger,  because  of  the  setting  which 
he  gives  these  works  in  the  Jewish  literature.  But  in  such 
difficult  psalms  a keener  textual  criticism  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. This  is  the  fault  of  the  discussion  in  OP^  381  ffi,  406, 
which  has  points  of  affinity  to  that  of  Charles.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  for  a moment  denied  that,  for  the  period  of  the  last 
editor,  the  existing  text,  with  the  traditional  eschalotogical  ex- 
planation, has  a genuine  historical  value.  Theologically,  here  as 
elsewhere,  his  redaction  of  corrupt  passages  is  full  of  interest. 

§ 12.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  titles  or  headings  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Massoretic  text.  I have  already  alluded  to  them  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  Beth-ishmael  psalms  (pp.  xx.  ff.), 
and  mentioned  my  conclusion  that  the  temple-singers  were 
of  Jerahmeelite  extraction.  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion 
have  now  to  be  set  forth. 

The  theories  as  to  the  titles  at  present  in  vogue  have  on  the 
whole  but  little  to  recommend  them.  But  it  was  inevitable  that 
here  again  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Massoretic  text  should 
injuriously  affect  criticism.  Speaking  of  the  titles  in  general, 
a disinterested  Jewish  scholar  (Ad.  Neubauer)  observes  that 


^ Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  338. 

" See  Enc.  Bib.,  col,  3942.  Toy’s  clear  and  instructive  essay,  ‘The  king 
in  Jewish  post-exilian  writings’  {JBL,  xviii.  156  ff,  [1899]),  does  not  directly 
refer  to  this  question, 

^ ‘The  Titles  of  the  Psalms  according  to  early  Jewish  authorities,’  Studia 
Biblica,  vol.  ii,,  p,  57. 
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when  all  traditional  matter  is  exhausted,  the  only  remaining 
resource  is  the  critical  method,  which,  however,  on  the  present 
subject  has  as  yet  made  no  considerable  progress.’  As  to  the 
tradition  the  same  witness  states  that  from  the  different  explana- 
tions (which  he  quotes  at  length)  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning 
of  them  was  early  lost.  Next,  as  to  the  assignment  of  psalms  to 
David,  Solomon,  Moses,  the  bne  Korah,  &c.  (a)  With  regard  to 

leddivid  and  similar  titles,  it  is  asserted  by  Keil  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  Arabian  poets  to  attach  their  names  to  their  works. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  shown.  The  old  poets  did  not  write 
their  poems.  Each  of  them  had  his  raw~i^  or  ‘ reciter,’  who 
learned  each  poem,  and  transmitted  it  to  others. 

It  is,  however,  true,  as  Noldeke  has  shown,  that  late  Arabic 
poems  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  ancient  writers  with  an  object  ; 
also  that  the  Arabian  narrators  would  illustrate  dry  historical 
notices  by  poetical  passages  of  their  own  composition  which  they 
assigned  to  their  heroes.  This  would  fit  in  with  the  theory  (ff) 
that  the  ‘ Davidic  ’ psalms  (11"!^*)  were  composed  to  illustrate  a 
biography  of  David.  But  how  can  any  one  conceive  that  lyrics 
so  unsuitable^  were  composed  with  this  object  by  the  psalmists, 
who  were,  as  we  must  presume,  men  of  no  common  intelligence  ? 
That  the  circumstances  of  David’s  life  are  at  all  a natural  setting 
for  the  78  ‘ Davidic  ’ psalms,  and  that  this  ‘ man  of  war  ’ (i  Chr. 
xxviii.  3)  could  have  been  regarded  by  a psalmist  as  capable 
of  writing  Ps.  li.  or  Ps.  ci.'-^  is  one  of  the  rashest  of  all  possible 
hypotheses.  Then  there  is  the  adverse  parallel  of  the  titles 
rr^p  (E.V.  ‘ of  the  sons  of  Korah  ’)  and  (E.V.  ‘ of 

Asaph’).  On  the  other  side  it  maybe  urged,  i.  that  the  subscription 
in  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  appears  to  assert  that  the  preceding  psalms  were 
composed  by  David.  But  the  subscription  is  at  any  rate  com- 
paratively late,  and  indeed  (see  pp.  xliii.,  xlix.,  Ixxv.)  is  most  pro- 
bably corrupt,  ii.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  David  was  regarded 
in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  as  the  founder  of  the  temple 
services  as  then  organized.  That,  however,  does  not  account 
for  the  selection  of  particular  psalms  to  bear  the  honourable 
title  and,  as  Sanday  remarks,’  we  should  have  expected 

that  the  influence  of  the  Chronicler,^  who  ascribes  to  David  a 

^ The  contrast  between  Ps.  li.  and  ci.  is  also  worth  noticing  in  this  connexion. 
It  is  not  greater,  however  than  the  contrast  l^etween  Ps.  ci.  and  Ps.  cix.  On 
the  position  of  Ps.  ci.,  cp.  Driver,  in  Sanday’s  Oracles  of  God,  p.  142. 

* Oracles  of  God,  p.  148.  ^ But  sec  § 22. 
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composite  psalm,  made  up  of  obviously  post-exilic  psalms,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  name  of  David  into  the  titles  of 
the  three  psalms,  hi.  Nor  is  it  a safer  argument  that  some  of  the 
titles  supplement  b}’  express  references  to  events  in  king 
David’s  life.  For  such  additions  only  make  it  more  improbable 
that  the  psalmists  should  be  responsible  for  ascribing  temple- 
psalms  to  David.  It  still  remains,  however,  to  account  for  this 
enigmatical  title. 

{b)  Equally  difficult  is  the  title  (R-V.,  of  Solomon  ’) 

in  Pss.  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  Ps.  Ixxii.,  however,  consists  of  anticipations 
of  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  under  some  great  king’s  rule,  which 
compels  us  to  render,  inconsistently,  ‘ for  Solomon  ’ (so  A.V., 
following  G,  eis  '^aXo{o))fjL(Du) . The  moderns  reject  this  rendering, 
assuming  that  means  ‘ written  by  David,’  but  give  no 

adequate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  In  Ps.  cxxvii.  G 

is  without  this  inscription;  A.V.  renders  ‘ for  Solomon.’  How 
unintelligent  the  psalmist  is  in  both  cases  made,  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  But  what  does  this  strange  title  mean  ? 

(c)  The  title  is  peculiar  to  Ps.  xc.  Grotius  comments, 

‘ Not  composed  by  Moses  himself,  but  agreeable  to  his  circum- 
stances and  his  mind,  nVas  av  X6yov<;  ciVot  6 Mwo-rjs.’  This  implies 
the  rendering  ‘ with  reference  to  Moses,’  which  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  Besides,  we  must  really  assume  the  psalmist  to 

have  had  intelligence  enough  to  produce  something  more  suitable 
to  the  assumed  character  of  Moses.  This  heading  too  has  still 
to  be  explained. 

(d)  mp  what  does  this  signify  ? If  1*11^  means  ‘ com- 
posed by  David,’  Hip  ought  to  mean  ‘ composed  by  the 

bene  Korah.’  This  is  not  an  impossible  meaning.  The  psalmists 
sought  no  honour  for  themselves.  The  only  point  of  interest 
to  chronicle  may  have  been  the  guild  in  whose  name  the 
psalmist  wrote.  But  who  are  the  bene  Korah  ? In  i Chr.  xii.  6 
certain  Korhites  are  mentioned  among  those  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  ; evidently  Korah  was  the  name  of  a clan  (cp.  i Chr. 
ii.  43).  Elsewhere  in  Chronicles  the  Korhites  are  referred  to  as 
‘keepers  of  the  thresholds’  (i  Chr.  ix.  iq),  as  ‘porters’  or  ‘door- 
keepers’ (i  Chr.  xxvi.  i),  and  as  singers  (2  Chr.  xx.  19).  Under, 
which  character  are  they  referred  to  here  ? And  how  can  the  • 
three  characters  be  accounted  for  ? The  second  question  has  : 
indeed  been  answered  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  p.  204),,; 

but  not  decisively. 
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(()  'idn'?.  That  the  earliest  tradition  meant  ‘ composed  by 
the  singer  Asaph  ’ (see  i Chr,  xvi.  5,  7)  is  improbable.  The 
phrase  is  clearly  = ‘composed  by  the  bene  Asaph’? 

In  the  great  post-exilic  list  we  find  a group  of  128  (or  148) 
persons  described  as  ‘the  singers,  the  bne  Asaph’  (Ezr.  ii.  41, 
Nell.  vii.  44  ; cp.  Neh.  xi.  22,  2 Chr.  xxxv.  15).  But  who  were 
these  Asaphites  ? 

(/)  Heman  and  Ethan  seem  to  be  represented  as  each  the 
author  of  a psalm  (Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.).  Presumably  the  earliest 
tradition  meant  by  these  designations  guilds  or  subdivisions  of 
guilds.  But  how  came  they  to  be  described  as  Ezrahite  ? In 
I K.  V.  9 [iv.  31]  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Darda, 
the  sons  of  Mahol,  are  mentioned  as  sages  who  were  surpassed  in 
wisdom  by  Solomon.  Kirkpatrick  (Psa/ms,  p.  524  f.)  assumes 
that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (cp.  i Chr.  ii.  6), 
but  is  puzzled  to  tell  how  Heman  and  Ethan  could  be  both 
Levites  and  Ezrahites.  Is  there  reall}^  no  explanation  ? 

(g)  pm'':'  (G,  TO  pm-i'-':);?  ( vTTip  ’ISlOovv).  On  the 

analogy  of  we  may  assume  that  ]inn'^='T 

i.e.  that  the  early  tradition  took  Ps.  xxxix.  to  be  the  work  of 
a singing  family  or  guild  (cp.  i Chr.  xxv.  3)  called  Jedithun 
or  Jeduthun.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  by  in  'T“^P  is 
incorrectly  used  for  or  b-  In  the  title  of  Pss.  xlv.  (xlvi.) 
and  xlvi.  (xlvii.)  G gives  v-n-ep  tCjv  Kope,  where  M has 

G reads  'p  '^21  by-  According  to  modern  critics, 
Jecluthun  is  identical  with  Ethan’  (Stade,  GP/,  ii.  201,  note  i, 
refers  to  i Chr.  ix.  16,  xxv.  i,  6,  2 Chr.  v.  12,  xxxv.  15,  Neh. 
xi.  17).  But  whence  came  this  strange  variation  of  name? 
Of  course,  it  is  open  to  us  to  say  that  ‘ Jeduthun  ’ is  not 
properly  a personal  name,  but  a musical  term  which  ultimately 
became  the  name  of  a chief  singer."  But  what  a strange 
transformation  ! 

The  other  technical  terms  or  phrases  attached  to  the  text 
of  the  psalms  are  mostly  so  improbably  explained  that  I will 
merely  refer  the  reader  for  the  current  hypotheses  to  Biithgen’s 
or  Kirkpatrick’s  commentary,  or  to  the  Encyclopccdia  Biblica 

* Koberle  i^Die  Tcmpds'dnger  ini  Alien  Testament^  p.  163)  supposes  that  the 
singer  Ethan  arose  out  of  Jedithun,  ‘perhaps  under  the  influence  of  i K.  v.  ii,’ 
iScc.  Such  hypotheses  are  virtually  a confession  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
question.  Clearly  we  must  look  for  a fresh  clue. 

2 W.  R.  Smith,  OTja^\  p.  143  ; Kdberle,  p.  162. 
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(special  articles).  Three  of  these,  however,  being  specially  im- 
portant, may  be  considered  here  with  reference  to  current  theories. 

{(i)  A.V.  ‘ to  (R.V.,  for)  the  Chief  Musician.’  The 

general  modern  opinion  is  that  means  ‘ the  precentor,’ 

‘ the  director  of  the  music,’  and  the  b is  thought  to  intimate 
that  the  psalm  which  follows  was  handed  over  to  the  precentor 
to  be  used  in  the  temple  services.  The  Anglo-American  lexicon, 
however,  explains,  ‘ Belonging  to  the  Director’s  collection  of 
psalms’  (cp.  § 17),  assuming  (if  I understand  right)  that 
n“T  ,n"1p  ’’^3,  &c.,  were  titles  of  minor  Psalters,  and  that  there 
was  a Director’s  Psalter  consisting  mainly  of  psalms  taken  from 
the  David-Psalter.  This  is  difficult  to  take  in  ; a more  im- 
probable title  for  a Psalter  than  ‘ the  Director  ’ can  hardly  be 
imagined.  • And  does  'JIDH  really  mean  the  Director  of  Music  ? 
The  significance  of  the  fact  that,  for  G gives  eU  to 

reXos,  and  has  evidently  no  idea  of  a possible  use  of  the  verb 
in  a musifcal  connection,  appears  not  to  be  generally 
recognized.  It  is  true.  Driver^  ‘ doiibts  greatly’  whether  ‘the 
ignorance  of  the  LXX.’  is  very  important.  ‘ The  LXX.,’  he 
says,  in  all  parts  of  their  translation  . . . are  apt  to  stand  apart 
from  the  Palestinian  tradition  ; they  frequently  show  them- 
selves to  be  unfamiliar  not  only  with  uncommon  or  exceptional 
words,  but  even  with  those  which  one  would  have  expected 
to  be  well-known.’  He  illustrates  this  from  ffie  verb  of 

which  (according  to  Driver,  ‘precentor’)  is  the  participle. 

‘ It  is  hardly  possible  that  a word  familiarly  known  in  Palestine 
circa  300  B.C.,  and  (in  its  musical  connection)  retained  in  use 
in  the  temple  services,  should  have  had  its  meaning  forgotten 
there  during  the  period  of  one  or  two  centuries  which  may 
have  elapsed  between  300  b.c.  and  the  date  at  which  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra  was  made  ; yet  the 
translators  of  these  books  have  evidently  no  idea  of  its  meaning 
when  used  in  that  connection.’  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
there  is  no  passage  in  Ezra,  and  but  one  in  Chronicles,  in 
which  rriJJ  is  used  with  reference  to  music,  and  though  Driver 
says  that  in  i Chr.  xv.  21  the  LXX.  ‘show  themselves  to  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb,’  it  does 
not  appear  that  modern  philology  has  succeeded  in  showing 
what  means.  BDB  states  that 


In  Sanday's  Oracles  of  GoiX  p.  146. 
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means,  ‘ over  the  bass  voices,  leading  them  with  jni'ljiS.’  But 
since  is  separated  from  '^b  by  and  since  no  ptoof 

of  the  sense  ‘ bass  voices  ’ for  can  be  adduced,  we  may 

venture  to  question  this  interpretation  which  neither  of  the 
two  other  standard  Hebrew  Lexicons  ratifies.  The  text  is 
certainly  not  free  from  corruption  (see  Enc.  Bib.^  ‘ Sheminith,’ 

‘ Shemiramoth ’);  and  should  be  pointed  ( = TQJ1, 

-V  T 

xvi.  6).  The  LXX.  therefore  does  not  deserve  the  imputation 
of  ignorance,  the  verb  not  having  3'et  been  proved  to  have 
a special  musical  sense  (for  an  ingenious  but  very  far-fetched 
suggestion,  see  Ges.-Buhl)  ; and  the  fact  that  it  substitutes 
for  suggests  that  the  translator,  whose  aloofness 

from  Palestine  may  be  exaggerated,  knew  that  there  was  no 
real  Palestinian  tradition  on  the  subject.  The  Cimmerian 
darkness  can  onl}’  be  mitigated  by  critical  conjecture. 

(^)  or  (cxxi.)  This  looks  plain  enough, 

i.  The  most  natural  rendering  is  ‘ song  of  (or,  for)  the  steps  ’ 
(so  G J).  But  what  can  this  mean  ? According  to  Middoth  ii.  5 
the  fifteen  psalms  so  entitled  (Pss.  cxx.-cxxxiv.)  were  sung  b^' 
the  Levites  at  the  Feast  of  Booths  on  the  fifteen  steps  which 
led  from  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  the  Court  of  the  Men. 
Against  this  artificial  explanation,  see  Delitzsch.  ii.  It  is  just 
possible  that  may  have  been  a term  for  the  ‘ going  up  ’ 

of  the  returning  exiles  to  Palestine,  or  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  great  festivals.  The  former  view  is  taken 
by  the  Peshitta,  and  perhaps  by  ’A  2 © (acr//a  toji/  ava/Sdaeuov, 
or  Ttt?  dva/Sdcreis).  The  latter  meets  with  much  favour  from 
the  moderns.  But  i.  the  contents  of  all  the  psalms  in  question 
do  not  suit  these  theories,  and  2.  there  is  no  adequate  authority 
for  the  supposed  use  of  (Ezr.  vii.  9 ma}^  be  suspected  of 

corruptness).  We  must  therefore  look  further. 

(c)  The  word  or  formula  also  appears,  but  is  not  really, 

quite  plain.  It  is  generall)^  found  both  in  M and  in  G at  the 
beginning  of  psalms  ; see  cvi.,  cxi  -cxiii.,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi.-cl.,  and  in 
G the  following  psalms  as  well,  ci\'.  [cv.],  cvi.  [cvii.],  cxiii.  [cxiv.- 
cv.],  cxiv.  [cxvi.  : 1-9],  cxv.  [cxvi.  : 10-19],  cxvi.-cxviii.  [cxvii.- 
cxix.],  cxxxv.  [cxxxvi.],  cxlvii.  [ cxlvii. ; 12-20].  In  Pss.  civ.,  cv., 
cxv.-cxvii.,  however,  M gives  ‘ Hallelujah  ’ at  the  end  of  the 
psalm,  and  in  M’s  text  of  Pss.  cxxxv.  and  cxlvi.-cl.,  as  well  as  in 
G’s  text  of  Ps.  cl.,  ‘ Hallelujah  ’ occurs  both  at  the  beginning  and 
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at  the  end  of  a psalm.  What  does  the  word  or  formula  mean 
The  natural  explanation  is  that  it  was  a call  to  the  congregation 
to  join  in  reciting  a psalm,  or  in  responding  by  a united  acclama- 
tion of  praise.  But  in  the  temple,  at  any  rate,  the  congregation 
did  not  join  in  the  service  of  song.  The  formula  would  seem  to 
have  grown  up  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  stranger 
that  such  a formula  should  not  be  more  extensively  found,  and 
strangest  of  all,  because  contrary  to  analogy,  that  ‘ Praise  ye 
Yah  ’ should  be  found  as  a title  at  all. 

(d)  The  term  plays  a great  part  in  recent  theories  as 

to  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  psalms.  How  often  does 
it  occur?  In  the  Massoretic  text,  certainly,  it  is  found  71 
times  in  39  psalms.  But  the  LXX.  does  not  entirely  coincide 
with  M,  nor  indeed  do  all  the  groups  of  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
give  Sidij/aXiuia  (n^D)  in  all  the  same  places.  The  true  theory 
ought  to  throw  some  light  upon  this.  The  following  are  the 
references  for  ,1*70  in  M. 

iii.  3,  5,  9.  iv.  3,  5.  vii.  6.  ix.  17,21.  xx.  4.  xxi.  3.  xxiv.  6,  10. 
xxxii.  4,  5,  7.  xxxix.  6,  12.  xliv.  9.*  xlvi.  4,  8,  12.  xlvii.  5. 
xlviii.  9.  xlix.  14,  16.  1.  6.  lii.  5,  7.  liv.  5.  Iv.  8,  20a.  Ivii.  4^7,  7. 
lix.  6,  14.  lx.  6.  Ixi.  5.  Ixii.  5,  9.  Ixvi.  4,  7,  15.  Ixvii.  2,  5. 
Ixviii.  8,  20,  33.  Ixxv.  4.  Ixxvi.  4,  10.  Ixxvii.  4,  10,  16.  Ixxxi.  8. 
Ixxxii.  2.  Ixxxiii.  9.  Ixxxiv.  5,9.  Ixxxv.  3.  Ixxxvii.  3,6.  Ixxxviii. 
8,  II.  Ixxxix.  5,  38,  46,  49.  cxl.  4,  6,  9.  cxliii.  6. 

71*70  also  occurs,  as  M and  G agree,  three  times  in  Habakkuk 
(iii.  3,  9,  13),  and  Sidif/aXfxa  is  found  twice  in  the  Greek  of 

the  ‘Psalms  of  Solomon’  (xvii.  31  ; xviii.  10).  It  occurs  usually 
but  once  in  a psalm,  but  in  several  cases  twice  and  even  thrice  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  actually  has  four  il^D.  The  accents  connect  it  closely 
with  the  preceding  word,  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  text  ; 
’A  J T also  assume  this  viewx  We  pass  on  to  the  meaning. 

(i)  There  are  two  streams  of  tradition,  (a)  Jewish  opinion 
unanimously  makes  it  a S3'nonym  of  or  ; so  too 

Jerome  (epistle  to  Marcella),  who  holds  that  it  either  has  a con- 
necting value,  or  show^s  that  wdiat  has  been  said  is  everlasting. 
((^)  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.,followedb3"  2®  (generally),  give  hdil/aXjxa. 
But  this  word  continues  to  be  almost  as  enigmatical  as  nbv  itself ; ’ 
will  the  Egyptian  Greek  pap\’ri  some  da}"  thrown  light  upon  it  ? 

^ .See  Suicer,  i.  890 ; Lagarde,  Novce  Psalterii  Grari  Editionis  Specimev, 
p.  10;  B.  Jacob,  ZATIV,  xvi.  173  ff.  (1896).  Kautzsch  {Die  Poesic  ti.  die  poet. 
Bucher.,  1902,  p.  39)  explains  ‘ Verstarktes  Spiel.* 
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(2)  According  to  a widely  held  opinion  n^D  indicates  a break 
either  in  the  singing  or  in  the  words  sung.  On  this  hypothesis, 
all  the  psalms  with  are  shown  thereby  to  have  belonged  to 
the  temple-services.  But  B.  Jacob,  who  holds  this  view,  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  there  are  temple-psalms  {e.g.  the  so-called  Hallelujah 
psalms,  except  cvii.  andcxv.),  which,  for  some  obscure  reason,  have 
no  n^D.  Briggs  gives  a new  form  to  the  theory.  He  thinks 
that  when  a section  of  a psalm  or  a prayer  was  used  apart  from 
its  context  in  liturgical  service  it  was  followed  by  a doxology,  and 
that  n^D  divides  a psalm  into  liturgical  sections.* 

(3)  Etymological  explanations.  Most  moderns  connect 

with  ‘ to  raise.’  This  makes  it  a call  for  the  musicians  to 

strike  up  (so  Konig,  LeJirgeb.  ii.  539),  or  a direction  to  * lift  up  ’ a 
benediction  or  doxology  (Briggs).  The  former  explanation  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  combination  of  ‘ Selah  ’ in  Ps.  ix. 
17  with  ‘Higgaion,’  usually  rendered  ‘loud  playing  ’ (see,  however, 
vol.  i.,  p.  36,  on  /.  74),  also  by  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  ‘ Selah  ’ occurs.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  ‘ Selah-’ 
passages  which  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  a need  of  a louder 
accompaniment.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  thought  that  the 
may  have  been  either  misplaced  or  inserted  in  error.  Unfortu- 
nately the  etymological  basis  of  this  theory  is  precarious.  Hence, 
as  a last  resource,  Paulus  Cassel  conjectured  that  may  repre- 
sent the  Greek  if/dXXe  (against  which,  however,  see  Biithgen),  and 
G.  Dalman  that  it  may  be  the  Greek  o-eAtg,  which  means,  not  only 
‘ page  ’ or  ‘ column,’  but  also  ‘ the  space  between  two  lines.’  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  all  the  other  words  on  our  list  can  be 
explained  without  the  help  of  Greek.  Once  more  it  becomes 
plain  that  criticism  must  either  take  a step  in  advance,  or  confess 
itself  beaten. 

§ 13.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  is  no  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Our  only  hope  can  be  in  a deliberate  and  persistent  use  of  the 
methods,  new  as  well  as  old,  of  critical  (as  opposed  to  arbitrary) 
conjecture.  The  following  conspectus  presents  revised  results  of 
such  a course  of  action — results  open  in  several  cases  to  further 
modification.  If  the  results  are  negative,  they  are  also  positive  ; 
and  who  can  say  that  the  explanations  for  which,  with  extreme 


* See  Prof.  Briggs,  ‘An  inductive  study  of  Selali,’  JBL^  xviii.  132  ff.,  and 
cp.  Miss  1\.  Briggs’  learned  paper  on  Selah  in  AJSL,  xvi.  1-29.  See  also 
B.  Jacob,  ‘ Beitrage,’  &c.,  i.  Sela,  ZATVV,  xvi.  129  ff.  (1896);  Parisot,  ‘ Signi- 
fication musicale  de  Selah-Diapsalma,’  Rev.  biblique,  i Oct.,  1899,  pp.  573  ff. 
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deliberation,  substitutes  are  offered,  are  worthy  of  their  place  in 
commentaries  and  lexicons  which  are  otherwise,  even  if  far  from 
perfect,  at  any  rate  neither  unprogressive  nor  unmethodical  ? 
It  should  be  added  with  reference  to  the  historical  or  quasi- 
historical  references  appended  to  a number  of  titles,  that  it  has 
seemed  most  convenient  to  give  these  separately. 

1.  '‘Aldmdth,  iipon  ^Ivi.  [xlix.]  ; Ma!'dldth^  the 

(n'bVBn),  and  Ma'dtdth,  for  the  cxx.-cxxxiv.  in 

cxxi.]  ; Alahdlath^  iipon  (n^nD“^j7),  liii.,  and  with  the  addition 
of  Le^a7indth  from  Ixxxviii. ; NchJldth^  -np07i  the 

from  V.  All  these  (for  = — 

originated  in  or  i.e.  ‘ of  the  Ishmaelites,’ 

‘ of  the  Jerahmeelites.’  The  latter  is  the  origin  of  the  forms  con- 
taining n (cp.  ; the  former,  of  those  containing 

So  in  Ps.  ix.  ]2b  mybv  (see  i8)  should  be  ^nbr 

‘of  the  Ishmaelites.’  The  ‘ Ishmaelites  ’ or  ‘ Jerahmeelites  ’ are 
singers  (see  p.  xxii.).  The  title  may  be  more  correct 

than  'QH  it  probably  means,  ‘ Of  Asshur:  of  IshmaeP  (see  30), 
two  alternative  titles  combined,  both  assigning  the  psalm  to  a 
Jerahmeelite  guild. 

2.  Al-tasheth  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.,  and  Aiyeleth 

has-sahar^7ipo7i{'yv^r\  xxii.  Theformerfrom 

‘ of  Ashhur  ’ ; the  latter  from  ‘ of  Jerahmeel- 

ashliur.’ 

3.  Asaph,  of  (^D^^^),  h,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.  Asaph  = Abiasaph, 

certainly  a N.  Arabian  name,  to  be  grouped  with  Saph  (2  S.  xxi. 
18),  Joseph,^  and  perhaps  Shaphat,  Sephath,  Sarephath.'  On  the 
analogy  of  Abiasaph  = Arab-asaph.  In  Ex.  vi.  24,  i Chr. 

ix.  19,  xxvi.  I (reading  ]Il),  we  find  Abiasaph  (the  best 

vocalization)  a Korhite,  while  m i Chr.  vi.  39  (cp.  v,  43)  Asaph  is  a 
Gershomite.  Now  is  closely  connected  with  ; 

for  ‘Korhite’  see  12.  In  Ezr.  ii.  41  (Neh.  viii.  44)  ‘the  singers, 
the  bene  Asaph  ’ are  grouped  with  families  certainly  N.  Arabian 
(see  O7V.  Bib.).  The  bene  has-sdd7'i7n  come  next,  or  rather  the 
be7ie  assh7iri77i,  i.e.  the  Asshurites  (see  10)  ; in  Ex.  vi.  24  a brother 
of  Abiasaph  is  called  TDJ^,  doubtless  a corruption  of 

‘ One  of  the  bene  Asaph,  in  i Chr.  xxv.  2,  9,  is  called  ‘Joseph.’ 

" Cp.  the  intermediate  form  in“lDD,  iS^eh.  vii.  57  ; also  *^D3DS,  Num.  xi.  4, 
probably  from  = D'DD^i  (OvV.  P.ilf. 
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Next  come  the  Nethinini^  i.e.  the  Ethanites,  and  the  bene  ^abde 
seldnio^  or  rather  the  bene  ^ardb-salaniu.  All  these  are  probably 
temple-singers  (see  p.  xxii.),  and  certainly  N.  Arabian. 

4.  David^  of  prefixed  to  all  the  psalms  of  Bk.  i.  except 

i.,  ii.,  X.,  xxxiii.  ; to  21  in  Bk.  ii.  ; to  i in  Bk.  iii.  ; to  2 in  Bk.  iv.  ; 
and  to  17  in  Bk.  v. ; in  all  to  78.  [Ps.  xcviii.  should  perhaps  be 
added.]  Lagarde  takes  a step  in’ the  right  direction  when  he  says/ 
‘ One  division  of  the  temple  choir  could  be  named  after  David, 
another  after  Heman,  or  Korah,  or  any  one  else,  just  as  English 
professors  can  be  called  Margaret,  or  Savilian,  or  Hulsean,  &c.’ 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  other  names  in  phrases  like 

are  Negeb  clan-names.  Now,  though  there  may  have  been 
a clan-name  Dod,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  here  ; the  clan  to 
which  such  a large  number  of  psalms  was  assigned  must  have 
borne  a more  important  name  than  Dod.  We  have,  as  it  seems, 
a triple  clue  to  the  meaning  of  . {(i)  In  Pss.  xvi.,  Ivi.-lx. 

goes  with  DDDD,  i.e.  ‘ Maacathites,’  a gloss  on  “n*T. 

See  16.  {b)  Pss.  xxxix.  and  Ixii.  have  the  double  title  or 

and  and  Ps.  Ixxi.  (Ixx.)  in  G’s  Hebrew  text  may 

have  had  the  double  title  1*11^  and  in  a corrupt  form  PDIT  *’^2^ 
(vtwj/  (ojraSa/5).  (e)  Ps.  xlv.  in  the  second  part  of  its  title  has  mn", 
which  probably  comes  from  i.e.  ID'K  (see  10). 

We  may  plausibly  assign  the  same  origin  to  IH^,  the  inter- 
mediate stage  being  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  Ixxii. 

20  |2  comes  from  , which  is  a gloss  on  2'iy 

[M  in],  and  that  in  cxliv.  10  1^~j1^^  is  an  intrusive  and  in- 
correct gloss  on  11217.  Observe  that  in  the  titles  of  xviii.  and 
xxxvi.  mn*'  12vb  is  a corruption  of  21l6  ; 111^  follows. 

The  conjecture  that  m ultimately  comes  from  ]J1'^^  21^  is  thus 
confirmed. 

5.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite.1  of  (’’lITJ^n  Ixxxix.  How  can 

Ethan  the  Levite  also  be  an  Ezrahite  or  Zarhite,  i.e.  a Judahite 
(see  p.  xxxvii.)  ? The  question  has  \\Tong  pre-suppositions,  which 
need  not  here  be  examined.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite.  in  1 K.  v.  1 1 
[iv.  31]  is  the  name  and  title  of  a foreign  sage  ; in  i Chr.  ii.  6 he 
is  made  a son  of  Zerah  (cp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  30).  Zerah,  too,  occurs 
as  a Cushite  and  Edomite  name  (see  E.  Bib.^  ‘ Zerah  ’).  The 


* Orienlalia,  ii.  23.  Zenner  accepts  tliis  view  \ '/J.  f bath.  Theol.  xv.  361  f. 
[1891]);  Konig  {Eifdeit.,  p.  395)  rejects  it. 
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origin  of  Zerah  or  Ezrah  is  no  doubt  "1111^^  (the  name  of  a 
district  or  districts  in  the  N.  Arabian  border-land.  Read 
i.e.  ‘ (assigned)  to  the  Ashliurite  Ethan  (clan).’ 

6.  Gittith^  upon  the  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.  Either 

from  or  directly  from  for  which  see  26. 

7.  Heman  the  Ezrahite^  of  CniTSH  Ixxxviii.  To  be 

explained  on  the  analogy  of  5.  ‘Heman,’  of  course,  is  a clan- 
name.  In  I K.  V.  II  (iv.  31)  Heman  is  a son  of  Alahol,  i.e.  a 
Jerahmeelite,  but  in  i Chr.  ii.  6 he  is  a son  of  Zerah  = Ezrah. 
II^M  is  either  a corruption  of  (see  Enc.  ‘ Heman’),  or, 

better,  of  (Ahirnan),  Num.  xiii.  22,  cp.  i Chr.  ix.  17,  where 

it  is  the  name  of  a family  or  guild  of  the  temple-ministers  called 

(‘  porters  ’),  or  rather  (Asshurites).  Now  ID'n  is 

probably  formed  from  and  is  an  early  corruption  of 

ID’’  and  'n")'  being  identical,  the  title  describes 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  as  assigned  to  a Jerahmeelite  or  Asshurite  clan 
named  (probably) 

8.  Hallelujah  (n''^^S'3).  The  difficulties  already  mentioned 

suggest  that  the  word  is  corrupt.  Comparing  (Isa.  xiv.  12) 

and  (Gen.  v.  12),  we  may  trace  its  origin  to 

9.  Higgaion  (]V^ri),  ix.  17,  followed  by  and  xcii.  4, 

followed  by  Both  passages  are  corrupt  (vol.  i.,  pp.  33,  36 ; 

vol.  ii.,  p.  87). 

10.  /edi{u)thun,  of  or,  upon  (I'l/T'l''?,  xxxix.  ; Ixii.  ; 

Ixxvii.)  ; Loves,  Song  of  (niH'.  xlv.  Jeduthun(?) 

is  mentioned  with  Asaph  and  Heman  in  i Chr.  xxv.  i ff.,  2 Chr. 
V.  12,  XXXV.  15,  and  with  Heman  alone  in  i Chr.  xvi.  41,  thus 
taking  the  place  of  Ethan  (cp.  i Chr.  xv.  17).  Clearly  either 
pjl'  or  must  represent  IJl'N  ; how,  then,  shall  we  explain 
T or  ""P  ? Lagarde  {Uebe?‘sicht,  121)  supposes  that  the  right 
phrase  was  ‘ to  be  performed  (or,  preserved)  through 

(or,  by)  the  guild,  or  choir,  of  Ethan.’  But  then  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  phrase  pmT  ''JZl  (i  Chr.  xvi.  42)  ? The  clue 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  names  both  of  clans  and  of  persons 
often  consist  of  two  names  of  districts  or  clans  combined. 
Notable  instances  are,  i.  Obed-edom,  who  in  i Chr.  xvi.  38  is 
called  a son  of  Jedithun,  and  whose  name  should  rather  be  read 
Arab-edom  (or  Arab-aram);  2.  ‘abde  selomo  (Ezraii.  55=:Neh.  vii. 
57),  rather ‘Arab-salamu  (see  p.  xxii.);  and  3.Rab-sakeh,  2K.xviii. 
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17,  rather  Arab-cush.  □’’T  almost  certainly  comes  either  from 
(='nn')  or  from  The  latter  alternative  is  here 

T-;  ' T-; 

adopted  (cp.  on  Ps.  cxli.  6).  The  bene  Jeduthun  were, 

according  to  i Chr.  xvi.  42,  ‘at  the  gate’  i-e.  ‘door- 
keepers,’ ; but  there  is  clearly  some  misunderstanding 

connected  with  these  ‘door-keepers.’  Most  probably  the  original 
designation  of  the  bene  Jeduthun  (or,  Arab-ethan),  as  well  as  of 
the  bene  Shallum  (Ezra  ii.  42)  was  ‘Asshurites’  (cp.  3). 

That  'jinn'’  or  pil'T  really  comes  from  is  confirmed  by  the 

titles  of  xviii.  and  xxxvi.  (see  4 ; end).  Observe  that  in  the 
title  of  c.  has  become  HTlDy  See  also  4,  13,  and  28. 

Lastly,  as  to  niH'  Shir  and  Jedidoth  are  brought 

together  by  a mistake,  jlin’'  is  a corruption  of  pJT’Tfb]  cp. 
the  combination  of  and  'I''?  referred  to  under  4.  For 

see  30.  ‘ Song  of  loves  ’ (or,  ‘ love  ’)  is  quite  unsuitable. 

11.  Jonath-elem-rehoTcwi^  up07i  (D'pnn  Ivi.  Cp. 

E.  Bib.,  s.  V.  That  comes  from  (cp.  liv.  f., 

Ixi.),  is  obvious.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  under  'n*l  to  see 

‘ to  the  Korlfites.’  See  ii. 

12.  KoraJi^  of  the  sons  of  xlii.,  xliv.-xlix.,  Ixxxiv.  f., 

Ixxxvii.  f.  The  origin  of  the  southern  clan  Korah  is  variously 
traced  to  Esau  and  to  Caleb  (see  Bib.^  s.  z’.).  The  key  to  the 
name  is  furnished  by  i Chr.  xii.  6,  where  □TTIpH  interrupts  the 
list  of  names,  and  has  evidently  come  in  from  the  margin,  where 
it  stood  as  a variant  to  □ni'*  ’'^1  {v.  7,  end).  Cp.  also  Num. 
xvi.  I,  ‘Korah,  ben  Izhar  [from  Ashhur],  ben  Kehath  [from 
Maacath].’  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  H'lp  (in  which 
Hebrew  wit  may  have  seen  ‘ baldness  ’) " is  a distortion  of 
□n”l^  = ^NOT")’’.  The  distortion,  however,  obtained  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  clan  of  the  benO  Korah  were  originally, 
of  course,  not  ‘door-keepers,’  but  first  Asshurites  (cp.  9)  and  then 
singers.  Thus  the  questions  asked  on  p.  xxxvi.  are  answered. 

13.  AJahalath^  upon.  See  i. 

14.  Maschil  (^31^^),  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.  f.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii., 

Ixxxviii.  f.,  cxlii.  An  examination  of  the  titles  shows  that  it 
stands  in  close  relation  to  In  Enc.  Bib..,  ‘ Maschil,’  it  is 

' So  already  Staerk  {ZA71V,  xii.  136),  with  H’''!''!'  as  an  alternative  original. 

Cp.  Crit.  Bib.  on  2 K.  ii.  23,  xxv.  23. 
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suggested  that  it  may  be  a corruption  of  the  same  word  that 
underlies  viz.  perhaps  (see  19).  More  probably, 

however,  it  comes  from  Le.  ‘of  Cusham.’  This 

would  be  a gloss  on  the  abridged  composite  title 

i;.  Memorial,  to  make  (R.V.  mg.;  “T’OTHb),  or  ‘to  be  sung  at 
the  presentation  of  the  Azkrira  (Del.,  Bathgen),  or  ‘to  confess 
[sin]’  (B.  Jacob). ^ Corrupt.  Read  ; cp.  "IHOT,  xxii., 

title  (see  2). 

16.  Mich  tarn  (Di^pD),  xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.  G (B  &c.),  in  Isa. 

xxxviii.  9 gives  Trpoaev)^^,  and  Trpoaevxip  for  M’s 

dTis  may  point  to  {see  JSnc.  Bib.^  ‘ Michtam ’)  ; cp.  on 

DDjn,  XXX,,  title.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  suppose  that  DDDD 
comes  from  □'’DDVD ; cp.  DIDD  from  2 Chr.  ii.  9 (see 

Crit.  Bib.  on  i Chr.  v.  25).  DJIDD  is  always  combined  with 
m?,  on  which,  or  rather  perhaps  on  it  appears  to  be 

a gloss.  That  is,  ‘ Arab-ethan  ’ is  equivalent  to  ‘Maacathites.’ 
See  4. 

17.  Moses,  the  man  of  Go  t,  of  HTOP),  xc.  Read 

See  vol.  ii.,  pp.  75  f. 

18.  MutJiGabben,  upon.  See  i. 

19.  Musician,  to  the  chief  (Kautzsch,  dem  Musikmeister ; 

Prefixed  to  fifty-five  psalms,  and  mostly  followed  by  inP  (Ixvi. 
and  Ixvii.  are  exceptional) ; also  in  the  subscription  of  Habakkulc’s 
prayer  (Hab.  iii.  19  ; see  Crit.  Bib.,  p.  171).  The  older  explana- 
tions being  altogether  inadequate,  we  must  look  further.  Two 
courses  are  open  to  us.  i.  It  would  be  natural  that  the  word  or 
words  expressing  the  assignment  of  a psalm  to  a certain  singing 
guild  should  be  introduced  by  a word  which  certified  the  due 
transference  of  the  psalm  to  the  temple  authorities.  Such  a 
word  would  be  Ip^rp^,  ‘as  a thing  deposited ’ = ‘ to  be  laid  up 
in  store’  (an  Aramaism).  2.  The  evidence  that  the  titles  are 
largely  made  up  of  N.  Arabian  ethnics  or  clan-names,  borne  by 
the  singing-guilds,  has,  however,  increased  so  much,  and  we  have 
also  now  so  much  more  proof  of  the  existence  of  compound 
names  like  Obed-edom  (from  ‘ Arab-aram ’),  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  n':i2r2  comes  from  i.e. 


ZATir,  xviii.  52,  63  ff.  (similarly  in  i Chr.  xvi.  4), 
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It  will  then  appear  that  and  "IHOT  in  the  title  of 

Ps.  xxii.  mean  the  same  thing,  i.e.  the  abridged  form  was 

followed  by  a gloss  conveying  the  name  accurately. 

20.  Negindth^  ivith  iv.,  vi.,  liv.  f.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  Hah. 

iii.  19  (with  superfluous  attached),  and  once  (Ixi.)  on  Neginath 
(nrjr '7JJ,  but  G 5 J T imply  If  means  ‘ to  the 

director  of  music  ’ it  is  natural  to  explain  ‘ with  the  music  of 
stringed  instruments.’  This  makes  a weak  explanation  of 
still  weaker  ; how  superfluous  to  admonish  the  director  ! There 
must  have  been  editorial  manipulation.  Some  indistinct  word 
was  converted  into  and  was  then  (except  in  Ixi.) 

altered  into  H.  In  vi.  is  followed  by  which 

was  no  doubt  originally  a correction  of  but  is  not  the 

original  phrase.  See  26. 

21.  JSielilldth^  on  the.  See  i. 

22.  Praise  (n^rrjp).  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  233. 

23.  Prayer  (n^Sip),  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc.,  cii.,  cxlii.  Cp.  Ixxii.  20. 

24.  Psalm  'i2  is  an  unexplained  word.  As  in  the 

case  of  two  courses  are  open.  i.  Considering  {a)  that 

the  normal  position  of  “TlDTD  appears  to  be  either  before  or  after 
the  formula  stating  to  which  singing  guild  the  particular  psalm 
was  assigned,  we  may  assume  that  'TD  is  a corruption  of  some 
word  stating  that  the  psalm  was  duly  admitted  or  inscribed. 
And  considering  {/>)  that  from  xlviii.  onwards  shows  a 

very  strong  tendency  to  associate  itself  with  we  may 

plausibly  assume  that  is  a fragment  of  the  word  which  is  the 
true  original  of  “ITJTQ.  The  word  that  will  occur  to  most  is 

‘marked’  (Dan.  ix.  21)  ; ^0,0.  Enc,  Bib..^  ‘Psalms.’  The 
strongest  objection  to  this  is  that  is  most  probably  a 

corruption  of  a compound  district-name,  and  that  if  DUi’T  meant 
‘ marked,’  we  should  expect  to  find  it  sometimes  prefixed  to  'yih 
{i.e.,  2.  The  second  course  is  to  seek  for  the 

district-  or  clan-name  out  of  which  the  corruption  TrjTD  may 
have  arisen,  and  our  clue  is  the  observation  that  ’V2  and  are 
closely  related,  and  that  the  easiest  explanation  of  Tli/  (see  on 
Ps.  xviii.  3o/»,  and  Crit.  Bib.  on  2 S.  i.  18)  is  to  regard 
it  as  a slightly  corrupt  fragment  of  It  will  thus  appear 

that  'yV  (so  xlviii.,  Ixvi.,  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxviii.,  cviii.)  represents 

‘of  Asshur-jerahmeel,’  while  (so  Jxv., 
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Ixvii.  f.,  Ixxv.  f.,  Ixxxvii.)  represents  'HTl*?],  ‘ of  Jerahmeel- 

asshur.’ 

25.  Selah  The  learned  ingenuity  of  critics  having 

been  baihed,  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  text  of  the  74 
passages  containing  (see  p.  xl.)  is  corrupt.'  (a)  might 
conceivably  represent  some  word  embodying  a direction  to  the 
scribe,  such  as  ‘ supplement,’  or  ‘ for  supplementing.’ 

If  so,  the  word  either  directs  the  scribe  to  supplement  a defective 
place  in  the  MS.,  or  intimates  that  an  insertion  has  been  made. 
It  might  also  be  conjectured  that  the  traditional  Jewish  inter- 
pretation (n^D  = D^P  or  arose  out  of  an  early  corruption 

of  or  (l>)  Considering,  however,  the  frequency  of 

corruptions  of  and  of  and  observing  that  and  D 

are  liable  to  confusion,  it  seems  more  probable  that  H^D,  which 
apparently  forms  part  of  the  text,  and  certainly  never  occurs  in  a 
title,  comes  in  some  cases  from  and  in  others  from 

An  examination  of  the  74  passages  confirms  this  idea. 
Probably  the  last  editor,  finding  written  by  mistake  (for 

in  Ps.  iii.  3,  5,  9,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
ancient  technical  term  connected  with  the  liturgical  service,  and 
scrupulously  retained  wherever  he  found  it,  especially  at 

the  end  of  a verse.' 

26.  Sheviinitli^  on  the  vi.,  xii.  Now  that  we 

have  found  how  often  is  a corruption  of 

(see  on  xcii.,  /.  17,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88).  The  original  of  this  and  the 
related  phrases  (see  6,  ii,  20,  27,  28)  is 

27.  Shiggaion  (p''|I^),  vii.  ; plural,  with  prefixed,  in  Hab. 

iii.  I.  A corruption  of  (’’^  = 0)  ; see  26. 

• 28.  Shoshafinim^  tipon  (□'3^‘(1^“‘7V),  xlv.,  Ixix.  ; Shoshafmini- 

upon  (H*ny  Ixxx.  ; Shhshan -^cduth^  7/pon 

(Jiny  lx.  and  are  corruptions  directly  or 

indirectly  of  (see  26),  and  Jinp  of  'J'lJl*'!’'  (see  10). 

29.  Solomon^  of  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  Either  from 

‘ of  Shalamu  ’ (cp.  E,  Bib.^  ‘ Salmah  ’),  or  better,  from 
‘ of  Ishmael.’ 

^ Grimme  was  the  first  to  suspect  that  n‘7D  might  be  sometimes  due  to 
textual  corruption. 

2 In  Iv.  20,  Ivii.  4,  Hab.  iii.  3,  9 nbv  occurs,  abnormally,  in  the  middle 
of  a verse. 
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50.  So77g  in  the  titles  of  thirty  psalms,  also  in 

Ps.  Sol.  XV.,  xvii.  (titles).  On  origin,  see  24.  For  ‘ song  of 
degrees,’  see  6 ; for  ‘song  of  loves,’  see  9. 

31.  To  teach  lx.,  and  2 S.  i.  18.  Either  a dittograph 

of  (Renan),  or,  better,  miswritten  for 

To  this  may  for  completeness  be  added  {a)  an  extremely 
probable  correction  of  il’in'''?  ‘which  he  sang  to 

Yahwe,’  in  Ps.  vii.,  title,  viz.  ^ of  Jerahmeel- 

asshur  ’ ; and  {b)  the  probable  restoration  of  the  original  text 
of  the  subscription  in  Ixxii.  20,  where  in  has  come  from 

aTJJ.  It  is  too  superficial  an  explanation  of 
M’s  text  that  the  corrupt  reading  1*)!^  in  the  titles  had  arisen 
before  the  subscription  referred  to  was  inserted  (cp.  pp.  xliii.,  Ixxv.). 

The  words  or  phrases  which  have  been  considered  relate 
generally,  as  one  can  hardl}"  help  believing,  to  the  singing  guilds. 
There  are  also  portions  of  the  titles  which,  in  their  original  form, 
appear  to  contain  suggestions  as  to  the  contents  of  the  psalms  ; 
to  this  we  will  return  presently.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here 
that  from  the  preceding  conspectus  of  results  it  would  appear 
that  the  current  historical  view  of  the  development  of  the  guilds 
of  singers  cannot  be  adhered  to.  That  the  singers  originally 
called  bene  Asaph  gradually  split  up  into  many  families,  some  of 
which  called  themselves  with  special  emphasis  bene  Asaph, 
others  bene  Jedithun,  others  bene  Heman,  is  a conjecture 
entirely  based  on  questionable  readings  of  the  traditional  text. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have  been,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  services  in  the  second  temple,  several 
guilds  of  singers.  The  title  bene  Asaph  seems  to  have  been 
specially  favoured,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  was  the 
original  title  of  the  collective  body  of  singers.  We  have  seen 
already  (p.  xlii.)  that  Abiasaph  was  sometimes  described  as  a 
Korhite  ; and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  was  a time  when 
there  were  Asaphite  but  no  Korhite  singers.  Asaph  is  also 
described  as  a Gershomite,  i,e.  an  Asshurite,  and  this  reminds 
I us  that  the  titles  of  Pss.  Ixxv.  f.  connect  ‘Asaph’  with  ‘Shir,  ^ 

I i.e.  Asshur.  It  is  probable  too  that  the  title  □'’"ITTOH,  prefixed 
I to  in  Ezra  ii.  41,  was  originally  intended  to  refer  to  the 

j ^22  (rather  "n),  the  (rather 

I and  the  nny  (rather  ; i.e.,  all 
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these  clans  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  song.  If  there  was 
any  general  term  for  the  singers  other  than  it  was 

probably  (as  we  may  infer  from  the  titles  of  the  Psalms) 
‘ Asshur-jerahmeel,’  or  ‘ Jerahmeelites,’  or  ‘ Ishmaelites.’  The 
last  of  these  names  has  also  perpetuated  itself  (in  a disguised 
form)  in  the  title  of  a later  collection  of  psalms,  the  so-called 
i/^aX/xot  2oXo/xa)VTos^  (see  pp.  Ixiii.  f.).  Arab-ethan,  however,  is 
little  less  widely  spread  as  the  title  of  a great  singing  guild  or 
company  ; the  name  ‘ Ethanim  ’ was  subsequently  disguised  as 
‘ Nethinim  ’ (see  p.  xxii.).  The  Korhites  (Korahites)  may  perhaps 
have  been  a different  guild,  though  in  2 Chr.  xx.  19  the 
Kohathites  and  Korhites  seem  to  stand  for  the  singers.  But  all 
these  names,  when  closely  examined,  turn  out  to  come  from  the 
Negeb,  or  N.  Arabian  border- land,  and  to  be,  genealogical!}’, 
closely  related. 

§ 14.  We  now  return  to  those  portions  of  the  titles  which, 
if  our  criticism  is  correct,  originally  referred  to  the  contents  of 
the  psalms.  I may  venture  to  remind  the  reader  that  again  and 
again  elsewhere,"  when  speaking  of  O.  T.  narratives  and  pro- 
phecies, I have  maintained  that  these  have  been  altered  from 
earlier  narratives  and  prophecies,  partly  misread,  partly  misin- 
terpreted, so  that  they  present  historical  and  geographical  state- 
ments widely  differing  from  those  originally  conveyed.  These 
transformed  passages  are  analogous  to  the  transformed  psalm- 
titles.  If  by  taking  this  course  I help  to  rehabilitate  the  authors 
or  supplementers  of  the  titles,  this  can  hardly  be  reckoned  to  my 
discredit.  Such  harsh  criticisms  have  been  passed  on  the 
supposed  unintelligence  of  the  unfortunate  editors  of  the  psalms 
that  a plausible  critical  defence  of  them  may  appeal  to  those  who 
can  put  aside  prejudice,  and  look  at  facts  with  a single  eye. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  supplement  this  conspectus  by  a 
reference  to  the  translation  and  notes. 

(a)  Ps.  iii.  At  the  approach  of  the  sons  of  Arabia  and  the 
sons  of  Ishmael. 

(I?)  Ps.  vii.  With  reference  to  the  Arabians,  the  Cushites, 
and  the  sons  of  Yaman. 

{c)  Ps.  xviii.  The  words  of  Israel  in  the  day  that  Yahwe 


' cp.  , Prov.  X.  I,  XXV.  I,  z.e.  ^bm . 

" See  C?'iiica  Bihlica,  Parts  i.-iv.,  and  articles  in  the  Encyclopccdia  Biblica. 
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delivers  him  from  the  hand  of  all  the  Arabians  and  from  Jerah- 
meel  [Ishmael]. 

(d)  Ps.  xxxiv.  When  Maacath,  the  benO  Arab-jerahmeel,  and 
Ashhur  are  plucked  up. 

{e)  Ps.  li.  Concerning  the  house  of  Ishmael. 

(/)  Ps.  lii.  Concerning  the  house  of  Jerahmeel. 

(g)  Ps.  liv.  (Concerning)  the  Zarephathites  [Jerahmeel]. 

(/i)  Ps.  Ivi.  (Concerning)  the  Jerahmeelites. 

(f)  Ps.  Ivii.  (Concerning)the  Jerahmeelites  [the  bent*  Ishmael]. 

(/i)  Ps.  lix.  (Concerning)  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  bene  Jerah- 
meel. 

(/)  Ps.  lx.  At  the  oppression  +of  Israel  + by  Aram-jerahmeel 
and  Aram-missor. 

(m)  Ps.  Ixiii.  When  he  (the  guild  of  Arab-ethan)  was  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jerahmeel. 

(n)  Ps.  cxlii.  When  he  (the  guild  of  Arab-ethan)  was  in 
Jerahmeel. 

(o)  Ps.  cxliii.  When  the  bene  Arab-ishmael  pursued.  (Based 
on  Ixx.) 

{J>)  Ps.  cxliv.  Concerning  the  captivity.  (Based  on  Ixx.) 

The  single  traditional  element  retained  is  the  assumption 
(surely  a necessary  one)  that  the  second  part  of  the  titles  of  these 
psalms  describes  the  occasion  of  the  psalms.  According  to  the 
earlier  tradition  this  occasion  had  to  do  with  the  N.  Arabian 
■ oppression.  Space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  some  explanatory 
hints;  the  reader  will,  of  course,  have  taken  some  pains  to 
enter  into  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  text  of  the  psalms 
has  here  been  revised. 

I {a)  It  is  assumed  that  here  as  elsewhere  ’‘29  represents  ^29  ; 

is  a combination  of  and  HU  comes 

from  nnp.  (^)  '211  Or, 

’'29].  "191  and  912^  are  sometimes  confounded,  (c)  112^^ 

mrT’b  191  is  no  more  a part  of  the  appendix  to  the  title  than 
Iti^ — in  Ps.  vii.  ; see  ‘Corrigenda  in  Titles,’ (6). 
and  are  redactional.  comes  from 

>2'’9'’K=D'’9iy  (cp.  on  vii.  9).  I"*,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  a frag- 
ment of  and  179  together  are  improbable, 

of  course,  = (d)  Read  ^Nr9nT'91i;  •’29*1  n9;;r9  ^213 

It  is  the  anlicipated  uprooting  of  Jerahmeel.  comes 

from  ^^^^9^1'’,  a correction  perhaps  of  (The  personal 
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name  is  a popular  distortion  of  'HT  2ip.)  («?)  JlH  for 

jTn,  as  in  Isa.  x.  32.  like  The  rest  is 

redactional.  (/)  Expansion  again.  (^)  Both 

□'D''-TrT  and  represent  may  come  directly 

from  IIDy.  But  even  if  so,  its  indirect  origin  is 
{/i)  comes  from  T and  *1  confounded  ; 

suggested  to  the  latest  editor  connecting  the  psalm  with 
the  story  in  i S.  xxi.  10  ff.  (/)  in-in[n]  and  n-iprj[3]  both  = 
•’n.  {k)  and  may 

all  have  arisen  out  of  defective  forms  of  IJT’Dn^  may 

represent  (/)  See  vol.  i.,  p.  260.  (;;/)  niliT'  mis- 
written for  'HI',  i.e.  (see  Crif.  Bib.  on  Judg.  xix.  i. 

{71)  (cp.  Crit.  Bib.  on  i S.  xxii.  i).  {0)  ore 

avrov  iSioiKev  A/SecrcraXoiiJi  6 vl6<5  avTov  : IDh^ 

(p)  Trpos  TOV  ToAiaS  (roAia^,  T)  ; 

§ 15.  It  will  be  a relief  to  many  minds  to  discover  how  such  a 
strange  thing  as  the  assignment  of  a large  number  of  extremely 
pious  songs  to  David  came  to  pass.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
resort  to  the  ingenious  but  artificial  hypothesis  that  one  of  the 
minor  Psalters  bore  the  name  ‘ David,’  and  that,  when  the  true 
significance  of  the  title  was  forgotten,  the  psalms  in  the  collection 
were  supposed  to  be  all  the  work  of  David,  and  so  received  the  ' 
superscription  leddwld.  The  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon -was 
that  the  name  Jeduthun  or  Jedithun  was  difficult  to  transcribers, 
and,  supposing  that  the  corrupt  word  which  lay  before  him  in  i 
the  different  headings,  where  (as  is  now  very  probable)  Jeduthun 
should  have  stood,  must  represent  some  well-known  name,  the 
last  editor  converted  it,  wherever  it  occurred,  into  leddwid, 
without  thinking  of  the  historical  improbability  of  the  view  of 
David  thus  produced.  His  real  reason  was  that  a badly  written;! 
Jin  or  nn  (a  fragment  of  pjni'  or  I'lJin*')  approached  morel 
nearly  to  “in  than  to  any  other  known  personal  name.  But  ] 
he  may  also  have  thought  of  the  tradition  of  the  musical  skill  of  j 
David  in  i S.  xvi.  16,  23  ; and  though  the  songs  ascribed  to  David' 
in  I and  2 Sam.  are  not  religious,  yet  in  post-exilic  times  David, 
became  such  a saint  that  it  is  to  him  rather  than  to  Solomon  the 
idolater  that  the  Chronicler  assigns  the  preparations  for  the^ 
building  of  the  temple,  and,  among  other  internal  arrangements,! 
those  relating  to  the  music  (see  i Chr.  xxiii.  5,  xxv.  i,  2 Chr.  viii.  14,;. 
xxix.  25).  This  does  not,  of  course,  prove  much  as  regards  the 
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date  of  the  last  editor,  for  the  point  of  view  represented  by  the 
Chronicler  can  neither  have  begun  with  him,  nor  have  ceased 
after  his  time. 

§ 1 6.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  belief  in  Davidic  and, 
in  general,  pre-exilic  psalms  but  slowly  disappears.  Vatke  in  1835 
suggested  that  ‘ single  songs  may  have  survived  in  the  mouth  of 
the  people,  and  in  an  altered  shape  have  passed  into  our  Book 
of  Psalms,  or  at  least  have  exerted  an  influence  as  ancient  models.’^ 
It  is  indeed  intelligible  that  some  critics,  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  early  Israelitish  religion,  should  declare  themselves  unable  to 
form  a satisfactory  picture  of  pre-exilic  religion  without  some 
distinct  evidences  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  had  begun 
to  produce  in  individuals  a sense  of  personal  communion  with 
God.  It  is  also  intelligible  that  the  discovery  of  extremely  early 
Babylonian  hymns  should  have  awakened  a desire  to  be  able  to 
point  to  comparative!}^  early  Israelitish  hymns,  and  that  the 
modern  longing  to  find  organic  development  everywhere  should 
have  produced  in  some  critics  an  inclination  to  be  somewhat  easy 
in  the  matter  of  evidence  for  early  Israelitish  hymns,  which  must, 
as  they  rightly  assume,  have  been  produced,  and  have  influenced 
the  form,  if  not  the  ideas,  of  the  later  psalms. 

The  grounds  on  which  even  such  a scholar  as  Prof.  Kautzsch 
still  maintains  the  existence  of  some  pre-exilic  psalms  in  our 
Psalter  appear  to  be  three  in  number."  1.  The  references  to  a 
king  in  Pss.  xx.,  xxi.,  xlv.  2.  The  ‘ energetic  denial  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  sacrificial  ritual  ’ in  xl.  7, 1.  8 ff.,  li.  18  f.  3.  The  ‘ manifold 
traces  of  antique  phraseology  ’ in  the  Psalms.  The  first  of  these 
grounds  has,  from  a conservative  textual  point  of  view,  been  much 
weakened  by  G.  B.  Gray’s  able  essay  on  the  Royal  Psalms.  The 
second  involves  the  rejection  of  the  very  plausible  theory  that 
different  views  were  taken  in  post-exilic  times  as  to  the  origin 
and  importance  of  the  sacrificial  cultus.  Such  diflerences,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  in  other  great  religions  {e.g.  Brahmanism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Christianity) ; why  not  also  in  early  Judaism  ? 
No  one  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  psalmists, 
at  any  rate  if  temple-singers,  were  directly  opposed  to  the  sacri- 
ficial system  ; but  there  were  probably  not  a few  psalmists  who 
wrote  with  a view  to  the  synagogue-worship,  and,  even  apart 

* Die  Religion  des  A.  7".,  i.  291  ff.  Vatke  was  answered  by  De  Wette  in  a 
famous  article  in  the  TheoL  Studieti  tend  Kritiken  for  1837, 

^ Outline  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  the  O.T.  (1898),  p.  143. 
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from  this,  no  psalmist  who  had  any  affinity  to  Jeremiah  (see 
Jer.  vii.  22  f.,  viii.  8)  could  miss  the  sublime  truth  that  obedience 
and  thanksgiving  were  the  true  ‘ divine  service.’^  It  is  highty 
improbable  that  Prof.  Kautzsch  regards  Dr.  B.  Jacob’s  treat- 
ment of  psalms  like  xl.,  1.,  and  li.”  as  adequate  and  satisfactory. 
Kautzsch  does  not  deny  the  spiritualizing  Jeremianic  tone  of  these 
psalms  ; but  he  accounts  for  this  by  the  theory  that  they  arose 
before  the  priestly  code,  i.e.  that  they  are  of  pre-exilic  origin. 
Now,  the  theory  of  late  pre-exilic  psalms  influenced  by  Jeremiah, 
to  which  in  m3'  former  commentar}’  I m3'self  inclined,  will  not 
stand  a close  examination.  Jeremiah’s  influence  was  felt  not  so 
much  by  his  contemporaries  as  b}^  posterit}' — a poster  it}'  which, 
to  do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  prophec}',  thought  fit  to  expand 
largel}'  the  contents  of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah’s  works.  And  with 
regard  to  the  difficult}'  of  conceiving  how  utterances  of  a non- 
sacrificial  view  of  religion  could  have  found  admission  into  the 
larger  Psalter,  one  may  fairly  ask  how,  after  Pss.  xl.  and  li.  had 
been  admitted  into  ‘ Davidic  ’ collections, ^ and  Ps.  1.  into  a fasci- 
culus of  ‘ Asaphite  ’ psalms,  the  psalms  referred  to  could  have 
been  finally  rejected  by  any  editor.  I may  also  express  the 
opinion  that  the  predilection  of  the  guardians  of  religious  classics 
for  uniformity  belongs  to  a more  advanced  stage  of  theological 
development. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  from  ‘ antique  ’ phraseology, 
one  may  admit  its  force  provided  that  the  facts  can  be  estab- 
lished. Prof.  Kautzsch  speaks  on  one  occasion  of  the  ‘ cen/ga 
vehistatis^  ^ which  all  the  labours  of  editors  could  not  remove 
from  certain  early  psalms.  But  is  this  ‘antique  rust’  genuine? 
Kautzsch  himself  would  surely  admit  that  ‘ antique  ’ forms,  aira^ 
Xeyofxiva,  &c.,  may  often  be  due  merely  to  accidents  in  the 
transmission  of  the  texts,  or  even  to  affectation  ; ^ and  his  own 
very  long  list  of  corruptions  in  the  text  of  the  psalms  (see 
Die  heil.  ScJu'ift,  ‘ Beilagen,’  pp.  69  ff.),  v.'hich  might  easily  have 
been  made  considerably  longer,  detracts  from  the  force  of  his 
remark. 

^ See  Or^  pp.  364-367,  and  cp.  Etic.  Bib.^  ‘Jeremiah,’  § 4,  end. 

2 ZATIV  (iSg7),  xvii.  67,  273-279. 

^ For  argument’s  sake  I here  admit  the  term  ‘ Davidic.’ 

Theol.  Siudieii  ?/.  Kritiken,  1891,  pp.  577  ff. 

^ Darmesteter  asserts  the  ‘ archaism  ’ of  the  Gathas,  as  compared  with  the 
language  of  the  Avesta,  to  be  an  affectation  {Le  Zend-Avesta,  iii.,  Iiitrod.,  p.  xciii.). 
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§ 17.  Prof.  Kautzsch,  however,  has  not  exhausted  the  possible 
grounds  for  holding  that  there  are  pre-exilic  psalms,  or  pre-exilic 
elements  in  psalms.  IC  is  Prof.  Briggs  to  whom  we  may  look 
for  a completion  of  the  round  of  arguments,  so  soon  as  his 
expected  commentary  has  appeared.  I think  that  some  passages 
from  an  article^  which,  unlike  most  reviews,  not  merely  states 
his  opinion  of  the  work  reviewed,  but  also  justifies  his  criticism 
by  stating  how  he  would  himself  treat  the  subject,  are  deserving 
of  quotation.  ‘For  some  years,’  he  says,  ‘I  have  been  working 
on  the  theory  that  there  was  a Director’s  Psalter  [nik^D  ; see 
p.  xxxviii.]  made  up  by  a selection  from  several  earlier  minor 
Psalters,  and  that  this  Director’s  Psalter  is  the  real  backbone  of  our 
present  Psalter,  about  which  the  final  editor  grouped  his  entire 
material’  Of  these  minor  Psalters  the  most  important  was  one 
which  bore  the  name  ‘ David.’”  He  does  not  deny  that  some 
of  the  later  psalms  in  M,  as  well  as  in  G,  were  ascribed  to 
David  by  a misunderstanding,  but  he  holds  that  ‘ the  great 
mass  of  the  Davidic  psalms  in  all  the  books  were  taken  from 
a Davidic  Psalter,  not  composed  by  David,  but  gathered  to- 
gether from  different  authors  and  periods  of  composition  under 
David’s  name.’ 

With  regard  to  the  psalms  of  Asaph  and  the  Korahites, 
Prof.  Briggs  regards  it  as  important  that  they  contain  the 
psalms  most  commonly  assumed  to  be  Maccabiean,  which  is 
adverse,  though  not  exactly  fatal,  to  the  present  writer’s  theory 
in  The  Origin  of  the  Psalter  that  the  second  section  of  the 
Psalter  originated  before  the  third. 

In  Books  iv.  and  v.  he  finds  ‘ at  least  two  minor  Psalters, 
viz.  the  group  of  Pilgrim  psalms,— all  of  the  same  pentameter 
measure,  with  a single  exception  which  has  been  obtruded  upon 
the  group  for  liturgical  reasons, — and  a group  of  “ Hallels  ” 
which  were  originally  together,  but  which  have  been  broken  in 
two  at  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Psalter.  The  Royal  Psalm 
[see  vol.  ii.,  p.  89],  which  rivalled  in  length  the  Law  Psalm, 
no.  1 19,  has  been  broken  up,  while  the  Law  Psalm  has  remained 
intact.’  It  seems  to  him,  therefore,  ‘ that  we  must  allow  a 
considerable  interval  for  the  composition  of  these  psalms  of 

‘ Review  of  Cheyne’s  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter  in  The 
Neiu  World,  June  1892,  pp.  356  ff. 

" This  is  also  the  view  of  Robertson  Smith  and  Bickell,  and  has  been  described 
as  ‘probable’  by  the  present  writer  ((?/’,  p.  190)  and  more  recently  by  Kautzsch. 
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the  minor  Psalters,  the  collection  of  these  minor  Psalters,  and 
their  comprehension  and  distribution  in  our  present  Books  iv.,  v.,’ 
and  that  the  theory  advocated  in  the  book  under  review  does 
not  give  sufficient  time  for  this. 

To  the  present  writer,  however,  it  appeared  more  bold  than  wise 
to  hope  for  much  result  for  the  chronology  of  the  Psalter  from 
the  study  of  the  minor  collections  as  such,  and  without  in  any 
way  disregarding  these,  as  Olshausen  formerly  and  Bathgen  quite 
recently  did,  it  seemed  still  more  important  to  form  fresh  groups 
of  psalms  for  oneself  by  noting  affinities  of  ideas,  situation,  and 
phraseology,  and  upon  these  to  base  working  hypotheses  as  to 
the  periods  to  which  the  members  of  the  respective  groups 
belonged.  This  principle  has  already  been  carried  out  by  Ewald 
{jPsa/me/i^^\  1866),  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  A.  Rahlfs  with 
reference  to  eleven  psalms  (xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.  f.,  xxxviii., 
xl.,  xlix.,  Ixxi.,  cii.,  cix.^  To  build  theories  of  the  chronology 
of  the  psalms  primarily  on  considerations  respecting  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  “ by  the  inclusion 
of  minor  Psalters  (or  portions  of  therii),  is  surely  too  hazardous, 
even  if  in  addition  to  this  we  analyze  the  individual  psalms 
with  a view  to  tracing  redactional  modifications,  and  discovering 
elements  of  diverse  origin  pieced  together  by  editors.  For  this 
might  easily  lead  on  to  the  assertion  of  a pre-exilic  and  even 
Davidic  origin  for  certain  psalms  (or  parts  of  psalms)  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  most  critical  and  defensible 
view  of  the  history  of  Israel’s  religion.-^ 

und  in  den  Psalmen  (1892).  The  date  assigned  by  Rahlfs  to  these 
psalms  is  late  in  and  soon  after  the  Exile. 

* Besides  Drs.  Briggs  and  Peters,  Prof.  Sanday  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion  (see  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration,  1893,  pp.  256  f.,  270  ff.). 

^ Prof.  Briggs  writes  thus  : ‘ It  seems  to  us  that  he  [the  present  writer]  has  not 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  marks  of  earlier  language,  style,  and  religion  in 
many  of  these  psalms,  and  that  a sound  criticism  still  finds  some  psalms  of  David, 
more  psalms  of  the  prophetic  period,  and  many  exilic  psalms,  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  Psalter  will  remain  where  Prof.  Cheyne  puts  it, — in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Maccabtean  period’  {New  IVor/d,  June  1892,  p.  359).  It  may,  however,  be  per- 
missible to  quote  the  following  remarks  : ‘ Erom  the  point  of  view  of  the  history 
of  art,  not  less  than  from  that  of  the  history  of  religion,  the  supposition  that  we 
have  Davidic  psalms  presents  insuperable  difficulties’  {Origin  of  Psalter,  pp.  192  f.). 
‘ It  is  not  unnatural  to  imagine  a Davidic  element  in  Pss.  xviii.  and  lx.  Only  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  pleasant  illusions.  No  concession  can  be  made 
which  a conservative  of  the  old  school  would  think  worth  accepting.  The  religious 
reorganization  of  the  people  in  Ezra’s  time  was  too  complete  to  allow  any  con- 
siderable influence  to  archaic  liturgical  formula;’  {Ibid.,  pp.  193  f.).  As  to  psalms 
of  the  prophetic  period,  the  present  writer  has,  since  1889,  never  wavered.  ‘ We 
have  no  sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  higher 
prophets  found  any  wide  acceptance  among  the  people’  {Enc.  Bib.,  col.  2939). 
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§ i8.  One  admission,  however,  may  be  willingly  made.  It  is 
plain  that  both  Prof.  Briggs  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters^  had  a much 
fuller  perception  than  I had  myself  of  the  amount  of  redactional 
mosaic  work  in  the  Psalter.  At  the  same  time,  hardly  any  inquiry 
is  more  difficult  than  this.  It  is  surely  better  to  be  too  slow  than 
too  quick,  and  while  by  no  means  inclined  to  stationariness  in 
the  analysis  of  the  psalms,  I would  suggest  that  there  is  a 
preliminary  work  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  referred  to  b}' 
Prof.  Briggs  in  his  frank  and  interesting  article,  viz.  the  stud}' 
of  the  text  of  the  psalms  with  a view  to  seeing  whether  there 
is  not  an  underlying  text  of  a different  character,  which  has 
been  first  of  all  corrupted  in  the  early  stages  of  its  transmission, 
and  then  manipulated,  to  produce  an  edifying  sense. 

§ 19.  1 am  afraid  that  this  opens  a rather  unpleasing  prospect. 

If  the  present  inquiries  are  upon  the  whole  rightly  planned,  and 
if  the  results  are  in  any  considerable  degree  correct,  the  current 
theories  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Psalter  will  have  to  be 
largely  reconstructed.  If  any  reader  is  impatient  to  attempt  this 
work,  he  will  do  well  to  start  from  some  judicious  statement  of  a 
not  too  ‘ advanced  * character,  such  as  that  of  the  late  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  in  his  well-known  article'  (1886),  and  rewrite 
this  in  proportion  as  he  has  assimilated  the  new  material.  The 
stress  laid  in  that  work  on  the  minor  Psalters  is  no  detriment  to 
it  for  such  a purpose,  for  the  student  must  at  any  rate  begin  with 
these,  though  he  must  not  stop  short  with  them.  Such  a person 
must,  however,  remember  that  there  are  a number  of  groups,  proved 
to  be  such  not  only  by  affinities  of  contents  but  by  local  juxta- 
position, which  are  not  referred  to  in  that  article.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  proverbs,  psalms  are  sometimes  put  together  which,  by  their 
general  similarity,  as  well  as  by  their  juxtaposition,  appear  to  come 
from  the  same  source — a small  collection  of  psalms.  But  an 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  text-critical  work  is  so  all- 
important  that  I would  rather  not  ‘largely  reconstruct’  the  theory 
of  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  until  I can  presume  that  students 
have  sufficiently  assimilated  the  new  material. 

§ 20.  I venture,  however,  to  present  the  patient  reader  with  a 
sheaf  of  critical  remarks,  i.  It  has  become  even  clearer  than 

* Article  on  the  Psalter,  Neiv  World,  June  1893,  pp.  287  f. 

* The  main  part  of  this,  sometimes  condensed,  sometimes  expanded  (with  due 
notice  of  such  expansion),  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  ‘ Psalms’ 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 
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before  that  the  colophon  in  Ps.  Ixxii,  20  is  ‘a  witness  to  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  small  psalm-collections.’  We  now  find  it 
at  the  end  of  a psalm  bearing  the  title  ‘ of  Solomon,’  but  it  must 
originally  have  been  the  subscription  to  a great  collection,  con- 
taining psalms  called  ‘ of  David."  So  at  least  one  was  wont  to  put 
the  matter,  the  misplacing  of  the  colophon  being  ascribed  to  a 
scribe’s  error.^  Now,  however — if  the  reader  accepts  my  guidance 
— it  is  plain  that  it  was  no  oversight,  but  a deliberate  transference 
that  took  place.  The  colophon  originally  referred  only  to  the 
‘ Ethanic  Psalter  ’ (so  I would  designate  the  collection  of  the 
earlier  psalms  entitled  ‘ Of  Arab-ethan  ’)  ; it  was  transferred  to 
the  end  of  Ps.  Ixxii.,  with  a view  to  include  that  psalm  (originally 
entitled  “ of  Ishmael’),  and  consequently  the  words,  ‘ the  sons  ot 
Ishmael,’  were  appended  to  ‘ Arab-ethan,’  as  a correction. 

ii.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  the  title  (‘of 

Jerahmeel-ashhur  ’),  which  is  probably  to  be  substituted  for  the 
enigmatical  reminds  us  of  the  phrase  traditionally  misread 

as  nSD  (K-V.,  ‘the  book  of  Jashar ’),  but  originally  (as  now 

appears)  read  as  "13D  (‘  the  book  of  Ashhur  ').  It  is  not 

impossible  that  both  the  Ethan  ite,  the  Korahite,  and  the  Asaphite 
psalms,  and  also  the  three  passages  expressly  quoted  from  the 
‘book’  referred  to  in  narratives  (see  Enc.  Bib.^  ‘Jasher’),  came 
from  the  same  collection  of  poems,  which  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  singing  guild,  or  guilds,  of  Jerahmeelites, 
Ishmaelites,  or  Ashhurites. 

iii.  The  so-called  ‘ Songs  of  Degrees’  were,  as  the  revised  title 
(‘[Of]  Ashhur,  [of]  the  Ishmaelites’)  may  seem  to  suggest,- en- 
trusted to  the  custody  of  the  guild  or  guilds  of  Ashhurites  or 
Jerahmeelites.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  not  only  a part, 
but  the  whole,  of  this  group  of  psalms  came  from  the  sanctuary 
at  Beth-ishmael  (see  pp.  xix.  f.).  In  this  case  the  terms  ‘ Asshur  ’ 
and  ‘Jerahmeelites’  in  the  headings  would  here  possess  a special 
meaning  of  their  own. 

iv.  As  to  the  ‘ Michtam  ’ [‘ Maacathim ’]  psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.), 
I doubt  whether  they  are  rightly  viewed  as  having  originally 
formed  a little  group  of  psalms.'  Even  from  a conservative  textual 


‘ See  or,  p.  8,  where  the  parallel  of  the  repeated  in  Jer.  11.  64  is  re- 

ferred to. 

- Delitzsch  has  summed  up  the  external  features  which  seem  to  him  common  to 
the  Michtam-psalms  (introd.  to  Ps.  xvi.),  and  Prof.  Briggs  praises  Duhm  for 
grouping  these  psalms  together  World,  March  1900,  p.  176). 
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point  of  view  there  is  no  overpowering  necessit}’  for  this,  and  the 
revised  text  does  not  encourage  the  supposition. 

§ 21.  v.  On  the  Elohistic  redaction  of  Pss.  xlii.-lxxxiii.  (/.f., 
Book  ii.  and  the  first  part  of  Book  iii.),  the  last  word  has  hardly 
yet  been  spoken.  The  facts,  of  course,  are  quite  plain.  ‘ Yahwe  ’ 
occurs  only  30  times  in  Book  ii,,  ‘ Elohim  ’ 164  times  ; ‘ Yahwe  ^ 
only  13  times  in  Pss.  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.,  ‘Elohim’  36  times.  In  Ps.  1.  7 
we  even  find,  ‘I  am  Elohim,  thy  Elohim,’  instead  of  ‘I  am  Yahwe, 
thy  Elohim  ’ (cp.  Ixxxi.  ii).  That  this  is  not  what  the  original 
psalmist  wrote,  appears  from  the  facts,  i.  that  Ps.  liii.  is  only 
another  recension,  with  some  peculiar  variations,  of  Ps.  xiv.,  and 
2.  that  Ps.  Ixx.  is  a repetition  of  xl.  14-18  (except  that  the  opening- 
word  is  omitted),  while  the  opposite  change  is  only  once  made. 
Now,  since  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  editor  of  a large 
and  comprehensive  collection  should  have  made  this  alteration 
only  in  Pss.  xlii.-lxxxiii.,  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a time 
when  these  psalms  formed  (or  formed  part  of)  an  Elohistic  Psalter. 
But  what  was  the  motive  of  the  editor  ? It  has  been  suggested 
by  Lagarde  that  he  destined  this  Psalter  for  the  use  of  the  Levites, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  redaction,  were  not  allowed  to  pronounce 
the  name  Yahwe,  and  most  scholars  are  agreed  so  far  as  this — that 
the  phenomenon  stands  in  connexion  with  the  increasing  avoidance 
of  the  name  Yahwe  in  the  later  period.^  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
why  the  redactor,  if  reverence  was  his  motive,  left  ‘ Yahwe  ’ aii}-- 
where  in  the  altered  psalms,  and  it  is  equally  strange  that  pre- 
sumably late  psalms,  such  as  Pss.  cx.  and  cxviii.,  are  Yahwistic 
rather  than  Elohistic,  that  in  Daniehs  prayer  and  confession  in 
the  name  of  Israel  (Dan.  ix.)  the  name  Yahwe  occurs  seven  times, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  Sirach  (though  not  as  constantly  as  the  Book 
of  Proverbs)  uses  that  divine  name.  The  matter  has,  I think,  to 
be  reconsidered  in  view  of  a probable  result  of  textual  criticism, 
which  will  have  to  be  expounded  at  some  length  in  connexion 
with  Gen.  ii.  4^,'  and  which  is  referred  to  briefly  in  the  ‘Addenda  ’ 
to  Part  iv.  of  Critica  Biblica^  viz.  that  the  God  of  Israel  was 
habitually  called,  at  any  rate  in  Judah  and  the  Israelite  territory 
in  the  Negeb,  not  only  Yahwe,  but  also  Yahwe-jerahmeel,  and 
even  Jerahmeel  alone.  The  compound  name  indicates  that  there. 

' Dr.  J.  r.  Peters,  however,  is  confident  that  ‘ in  most  cases  Vahwe”  is  a later 
addition,  due  to  a V'ahwistic  revision  of  Elohistic  psalms’  {New  World,  June 
p.  200). 

* In  the  portion  of  Critica  Iliblica  vol.  ii.  containing  Genesis. 
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is  but  one  God  of  Israel  and  Jerahmeel  {i.e.  of  the  land  of  Israel  in 
Palestine  proper  and  in  the  Negeb),  which,  considering  that  Israel 
learned  the  worship  of  Yah  we  in  the  N.  Arabian  border-land, 
certainly  does  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  history.  The 
Negeb  was  in  fact  Israel's  Holy  Land  ; there  (as  textual  criticism 
tends  more  and  more  to  show)  were  its  earliest  and  most  venerated 
sanctuaries,  and  thence  came  its  most  ancient  legends.  It  is  not 
strange  then  that  some  of  the  pre-exilic  writers  should  have  used 
Jerahmeel  or  Yahwe-jerahmeel  (editorially  changed  into  Elohim 
and  Yahwe-elohim)  as  names  of  Israel’s  God,  nor  need  it  surprise 
us  if  some  of  the  redactors  of  psalms^  used  as  a divine  name,  not 
only  Yahwe,  but  Elohim,  i.e.  the  name  which  in  later  times  was 
a current  adaptation  of,  and  substitute  for,  Jerahmeel.  ‘ Elohim  ’ 
might  indeed  be  a name  for  ‘ the  Deity,’  but  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  we  might  have  expected  Yahwe  most  probably 
arises,  not  in  general  from  a reverent  objection  to  limiting  the 
universal  Sovereign,  but  from  an  attachment  to  a name  which 
reminded  men  of  the  ancient  Holy  Land.  And  the  change  of 
‘ Jerahmeel  ’ into  ‘ Elohim  ’ is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  growing 
repugnance  of  faithful  Jews  to  the  corrupt  heathenish  cultus  of 
the  very  large  non-Jewish  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Negeb. 
This  may  be  enough — not  indeed  to  satisfy  the  natural  curiosity 
of  the  reader — but  to  open  the  door  for  a consideration  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Elohistic  redaction  of  a large  group  of  psalms 
can  be  accounted  for  by  more  concrete  facts  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  and  that  ‘ Elohim  ’ in  these  psalms  (like  Seba‘oth 
in  Yahwe  Seba'oth)  is  virtually  a proper  name,  and  not  an  abstract 
term  for  deit}^,  used  in  place  of  a name  for  Him  in  whom  all  true 
Godship  is  centred." 

§ 2 2.  vi.  A widely-held  theory  respecting  the  relation  of  ‘ the 
Chronicler  ’ to  the  Psalter  also  needs  a reference  here.  Must  we 
really  hold  that  Pss.  xcvi.,  cv.  1-15,  cvi.  i,  47  f.,  also  cxxxii.  8-10 
were  known  to  the  Chronicler  ? As  generally  expressed  (see  e.g. 
Strack,  EinlS^\  p.  119)  this  involves  holding  that  Book  iv.  already 
existed  when  the  Chronicler  wrote.  But  the  division  between 
Books  iv.  and  v.  was  probably  not  made  till  the  final  redaction  of 


* We  must  rememlDer  that  the  families  of  singers  from  which  so  many  of  our 
psalms  come  were  most  2:)robably  of  Jerahmeelite  (/.<?.  N.  Ai'abian)  origin.  See 
pp.  xxi.  f.,  xlix.  f. 

” It  is  not  denied  that  the  psalms  of  the  Elohim-Psalter  originally  had  the  name 
Yahwe  rather  than  Elohim. 
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the  Psalms,  i.e.  undoubtedly,  till  after  the  time  of  ‘ the  Chronicler.^ 
It  is  also  less  probable  that  the  dividing  doxology  in  Ps.  cvi.  48 
originally  contained  the  words  ‘and  let  all 

the  people  say,  x\men,’  than  that  these  words  were  taken,  with 
one  slight  and  necessary  alteration,  from  i Chr.  xvi.  36,  where  we 
read,  at  the  close  of  the  strange  composite  psalm, 
p^,  ‘and  all  the  people  said.  Amen.’  This  at  least  is  Well- 
hausen’s  view  (Bleek’s  506,  n.  i),  which,  however,  seems 

to  need  supplementing.  It  is  probable  (i)  that  the  whole  of  the 
close  of  Ps.  cvi. — viz.,  vv.  47  f. — is  borrowed  from  i Chr.  xvi.  35  f.^ 
(beginning  and  ending  [rather 

and  (2)  that  both  the  close  and  the  opening  {vv.  1-5) 
are  accretions  on  the  main  body  of  that  psalm,  which  had 
been  handed  down  in  an  incomplete  form,  and  needed  some  such 
additions  to  make  it  usable.  As  a consequence,  we  cannot  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  view  that  i Chr.  xvi.  34  is  borrowed  from 
cvi.  I (which  may  well  be  later  than  the  Chronicler).  The 
formula  was  a conventional  one,  and  occurs  in  cvii.  i,  cxviii.  i, 
cxxxvi.  I.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  assert  positivel}’  that  it  was 
the  Chronicler  who  copied  xcvi.,  cv.  1-15  (see  i Chr.  xvi.  8-33) 
and  cxxxii.  8-10  (see  2 Chr.  vi.  41  f.).  The  books  of  Chronicles, 
like  other  books,  passed  under  the  hands  of  redactors,  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  insertions  from  the  Psalter  referred 
to  were  made  by  one  of  these.^  We  cannot,  therefore,  safely  use 
the  critical  argument  which  is  often  based  on  these  insertions. 

§ 23.  vii.  On  the  question  of  Maccabsean  psalms  I cannot  be 
entirely  silent.  The  keenest  modern  critics  have  admitted  a con- 
siderable number  of  such  psalms.  Among  the  most  recent  may 
be  mentioned  Merx,  who  undertakes  to  show^  that  even  in  Book  i. 
there  are  manifest  traces  of  Maccabsean  transformation  of  early 
psalms,  whilst  Ps.  ii.  itself  is  of  the  very  latest  period,  and  Duhm, 
who  assigns  Pss.  xii.(?),  xiii.(?),  xxiv.  ^(?),  xxxv.,  xliv.,  Iv.,  Ixix.  <7, 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxvii.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxxiii.,  cxviii.,  cxlix.,  to  the  Maccabaean 
struggle,  and  a still  larger  number  to  the  subsequent  period. 
Certainly  the  text  as  it  stands  strongly  favours  a Maccabaean  date 


^ This  passage  consists  of  a current  liturgical  prayer,  and  a liturgical  benediction 
and  doxology  (similar  to  those  placed  by  editors  at  the  end  of  Books  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.). 

^ Similarly  Reuss,  Stade,  and  Duhm. 

^ Festschrift  zu  Ehren  von  Daniel  C/nvolson,  1899,  pp.  198  ft'. 
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for  Pss.  xliv.  (xliv.  a),  Ixxiv.  (Ixxiv.  a),  Ixxix.,  and  lxxxiii.\  un- 
less indeed  we  see  our  way  to  follow  Robertson  Smith  and  assign 
these  psalms  to  the  imperfectly  attested  oppression  of  the  Jews  by 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  (see  p.xxv.).  It  is  true,  Schechter  objects'  that 
the  parallelisms  between  xliv.  19  and  Sirach  xlvi.  1 1 and  between 
Ixxiv.  10/.,  13,  and  Sirach  xxvi.  6/.  in  the  recently  discovered 
Hebre\Y  text  exclude  a Maccaboean  date.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
of  no  significance,  and  with  regard  to  the  others  one  might  well 
suppose  that  the  impassioned  prayer  in  Sirach  xxxvi.  1-17,  together 
with  XXXV.  18-20,  was  inserted  during  the  Syrian  oppression,  for 
it  is  certainly  unique  in  the  Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira.  And  above  all, 
the  reader  must  be  warned  that  the  text  of  all  these  four  psalms 
needs  a searching  examination  before  it  can  be  used  for  critical 
purposes.  Certainly  I cannot  deny  the  plausibility  of  the  view 
that  the  Psalter  as  a whole  was  edited  in  the  time  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee,  as  a consequence  of  the  re-dedication  of  the  temple  in 
E.c.  165,  and  that  some  psalms  of  very  recent  origin  were  then 
inserted.  But  I cannot  point  to  these  psalms.  Throughout  the 
Psalter  there  is  a background,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  to  a 
certain  extent  assumed,  which  is  plainly  N.  Arabian.  Nowhere 
can  it  be  shown  to  be  evident  that  the  real  enemies  of  the  Jews 
are  Syrian  Greeks.  It  is  nevertheless  plausible  to  hold  that  in 
the  later  psalms  this  is  the  case,  and  that  conscious  archaism  is 
responsible  for  the  continued  references  to  the  N.  Arabians. 
And  supposing  that  Ps.  ii.  (untitled)  was  inserted  as  a preface  to 
the  ‘ Ethanic  ’ Psalter,  one  might  regard  Ps.  i.  (also  untitled)  as 
the  introduction  to  a large  Psalter  of  the  pre-Maccabsean  Greek 
period,  in  which  that  smaller  hymnal  was  included.  To  take  up 
or  to  reject  these  hypotheses,  however,  would  be  inexpedient 
without  a preliminary  study  of  the  text  and  contents  of  the  psalms 
from  our  new  point  of  view.  I should  like  to  add  a caution  against 
following  those  critics  who  deny  the  possibility  of  Maccabcean 
psalms  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sira  contains 
so  many  unbiblical  words,  idioms,  and  constructions.  For  the 
correctness  of  many  parts  of  that  text  is  liable  to  the  greatest 

^ So  Bathgen,  Kautzsch,  and  Cornill.  Konig  (^Einl.,  p.  403)  can  only  recog- 
nize one  Maccabcean  psalm  (Ixxiv.).  Driver  {Introd.^^^')  p.  385)  stands  nearer  to 
Kautzsch  than  to  Konig.  The  only  member  of  the  above  group  of  four  psalms 
which  he  omits  is  xliv.,  but,  as  a compensation,  he  includes  doubtfully  Ixxxiii. 
Still,  he  allows  (p.  389)  the  attractiveness  of  Robertson  Smith’s  Ochus  theory. 

2 Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  (Cambridge,  1899),  pp.  26,  37. 
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doubt,  and  those  unbiblical  elements  may  to  a great  extent  be 
traced  to  deep-seated  corruption  of  the  text.^ 

§ 24.  We  must  not  digress  to  consider  the  other  religious 
hymns  and  elegies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and,  one 
might  add,  in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament.  But 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  ‘Psalms  of  Solomon.’  This  collection 
of  eighteen  psalms,  written  in  Hebrew,  and  now  only  extant  in 
a Greek  version,  contains  the  essence  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  and 
has  therefore  been  called  by  Ryle  and  James  the  ‘ Psalter  of  the 
Pharisees.’  According  to  Duhm,  there  are  also  not  a few 
Pharisaic  psalms  in  our  Psalter,  and  some  of  these,  directed 
probably  against  Alexander  Jannyeus  and  his  adherents,  seem  to 
him  to  have  a striking  resemblance  to  most  of  the  ‘ Psalms  of 
Solomon.’"  Elsewhere  he  expresses  surprise  that  the  critics  have 
not  recognized  how  near  chronologically  the  Davidic  Psalter  is 
to  the  Solomonic.  Frankenberg,^  too,  has  arrived  at  a somewhat 
similar  result  ; only  he  assigns  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  together 
with  a (large  ?)  group  of  canonical  psalms,  to  the  period  of  the 
Syrian  persecution.  The  existence  of  points  of  contact  may  be 
granted  ; but  the  canonical  Psalter,  much  edited  as  it  has  been, 
contains  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the  language  of  the 
other  Psalter  on  eschatology  and  on  the  Messianic  expectation.^ 
To  this  I must  add  that,  in  my  judgment.  Rosters  is  right ^ 
(against  Frankenberg)  in  denying  that  there  is  any  distinct 
reference  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  to  contemporary  history. 
The  psalms  appealed  to  by  Frankenberg  as  proving  a Maccabaean 
date,  and  by  Wellhausen^  as  proving  a reference  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  in  63  b.c.,  really  refer,  according  to 
Rosters,  to  the  catastrophe  of  586  b.c. 

On  this  subject  I venture  to  agree  with  the  Leyden  critic,  and 
I can  therefore  use  the  references  to  the'  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  ‘ Psalms  of  Solomon  ’ to  illustrate  Pss.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.  But 


^ If  Noldeke  (ZATIV,  xx.  84  ff.  [1900])  errs  at  all,  it  is  by  understatement  of 
the  amount  of  corruption. 

‘ Psalmen,  ‘ Einleitung,’  p.  22. 

^ Die  Dath'ung  der  Psalmen  Saloinos  (1896). 

■*  See  Charles,  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Eschatology,’  §§  64,  66.  With  this  general  view 
Kirkpatrick  agrees  {Psalms,  Introd.,  pp.  xxxvii.  f.). 

^ De  historische  achtergrond  van  de  Psalmen  van  Salomo  (Verslagen  van  de 
Koningl.  Akad.  van  Wetenschappen,  iv.  2),  1898. 

® Die  Pharisder  und  die  Saddueder  (Beilage),  1874. 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  stop  short  here.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  writers  of  these  psalms  continue  the  tradition  of 
the  N.  Arabian  captivity  and  oppression. ‘ For  want  of  the 
Hebrew  text  we  cannot  hnally  prove  this  point  ; but  our 
experience  with  the  canonical  Hebrew  psalms  hardly  permits 
us  to  feel  much  uncertainty.  The  ‘ Psalms  of  Solomon  ’ are 
highly  imitative,  and  among  the  signs  of  this  imitativeness 
we  may  surely  recognize  the  heading  of  each  of  the  psalms, 
xj/aXfxo';  T<u  SaXw/xtoi/,  t.e.  which  may  have  come 

from  ^NrjnT[^],  ‘[Of]  Jerahmeel  : of  IshmaeF 

(‘Ishmael’  a gloss  on  ‘Jerahmeel,’  or  vice  veisa).  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  assume  that  the  headings  of  the  Hebrew  psalms 
had  been  already  corrupted,  and  that  the  collector  thought 
it  appropriate  to  put  mizmor  liselomd  by  the  side  of  mizmor 
leddwid.  It  is  possible  that  some  ma}^  prefer  this  vie\v.^  If,  how- 
ever, we  grant  that  the  so-called  ‘ Psalms  of  David  ’ have  been 
much  edited  and  manipulated,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
some  manipulation  was  undergone  by  the  ‘ Psalms  of  Solomon.’ 
I confess  that,  just  as  in  Prov.  x.  i,  xxv.  i,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  out  of  it  seems  to  me  that  the  heading 

i/^aA/xoi  'ZoXoixwvToz  is  most  naturally  accounted  for  by  our 
former  explanation.  This  implies  bringing  up  the  latest 
Psalter  to  a period  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  canonical 
psalms. 

§ 25.  Another  point  in  which  the  so-called  ‘ Psalms  of  Solomon  ’ 
continue  an  older  tradition  is  that  on  the  whole  they  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  personified  community,  or  at  least  of  its 
central  point — the  body  of  strict,  law-observing  Jews.  This 
interpretation  has  for  some  time  past  been  given  by  many 


^ In  Ps.  Sol.  ii.  26  [30],  where  the  death  of  the  ‘ dragon  ’ is  related,  iirl  twv 
op4(av  AlyvnTov  may  represent  ‘ on  the  mountains  of  Misrim,’ 

and  eVl  yris  /cat  QaXaacrris  y-)tp7v,  ‘ on  the  land  of  Jaman  (=  Jerahmeel).’ 
So,  too,  in  V.  29  [33]  lycb  Kvpios  yrjs  Kal  6a\d(T(rr]s  may  be  based  on  a faulty  text, 
which  should  have  run,  and  in  xvii.  15  [17]  eV  fx^acp  iOvSov 

(TvixpiKToiv  may  be  a misinterpretation  of  ‘amidst  the  peoples 

of  Arabia.’ 

“ The  editor  might  have  copied  "IIDTD,  and  explained  this  as  ‘song.’  The 
word  occurs,  at  least  if  it  is  not  a corruption,  in  the  Heb.  text  of  Sirach  xlix.  i 
(of  secular  songs ; G,  fj-ovaiicd). 
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critics^  to  the  ‘I’  and  ‘me’  of  the  canonical  psalms;  and 
though  other  critics  prefer  to  hold  that  the  ‘ I ’ and  ‘ me  ’ 
of  many  psalms  indicate  that  in  their  original  form  these 
psalms  were  the  effusions  of  individuals,  which  were  adapted 
to  more  general  use  by  omissions,  additions,  and  other 
alterations,  this  view  is  by  no  means  natural,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  applied  to  a strictly  revised  text.  To  compare  the 
practice  of  those  who  prepare  hymn-books  for  congregational 
Christian  use  is  hardly  permissible,  the  awakening  of  individual 
consciousness  in  the  Western  nations  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  having  no  parallel  in  the  Semitic  East.  Those 
hymns  in  the  O.T.  which  were  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the 
utterances  of  individuals  (i  S.  ii.  i-io,  Isa.  xxxviii.  10-20,  Jon.  ii. 
2-9  [3-10])  turn  out  to  he  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  simply  expres- 
sions of  the  faith  of  the  pious  community  of  Israel.  The  same 
may  on  the  whole  be  affirmed  of  the  ‘ Psalms  of  Solomon.’  The 
truth  is  that  the  controversy  as  to  the  ‘ I ’-psalms  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  has  been  supposed.  It  is  not  a part  of  the  larger 
question  as  to  the  date  of  the  psalms,  for  the  representation  of 
a body  of  men  as  a single  being  is  primitive  ; ‘ I ’-psalms  might, 
if  the  tone  of  thought  and  the  social  background  permitted,  be 
pre-exilic.  Nor  does  it  greatly  affect  the  exegesis  of  the  psalms, 
except  indeed  when  by  means  of  forced  interpretations  Duhm 
and  B.  Jacob  endow  the  speakers  of  the  psalms  with  a vigorous 
and  almost  self-assertive  personality.  Between  those  who  contend 
that  the  speaker  of  a psalm  (or  of  a part  of  a psalm)  is  a repre- 
sentative or  typical  pious  Israelite,  and  those  who  regard  the 
speaker  as  the  community  itself  personified,  there  is,  exegetically, 
but  a slight  difference.  And  yet  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
wholly  disregarded.  A close  study  of  the  psalms,  especially  in 

^ See  especially  Smend,  ZA  TIV,  viii.  49  ff.  [1888].  This  able  critic,  however, 
has  since  1888  somewhat  modifi-cl  his  original  position,  and  in  his  Lehrbuch  Her 
AT  Kel.-Gesck.^^‘^'>  p.  361,  says  that  he  is  in  essential  agreement  with  Cheyne, 
j Origin  of  the  Psalter^  pp.  261  ff.  Driver,  too,  has  made  progress  in  this  direction 
! since  the  first  edition  of  his  Introduction  (see  ed.  6,  on  the  Psalms).  For  a full 
i consideration  of  the  subject,  see  also  Cheyne,  Baniplon  Lectures  on  the  Psalter, 
t Lecture  vi.  (with  the  notes);  Beer,  Individual-  und  Ge??ieinde-Psalmen  (1894); 
i Coblenz,  Ueb.  das  betende  Ich  jn  den  Psahnen  (1897) ; II.  Koy,  Die  Volksgetiieinde 
u.  die  Gemeinde  der  P'ronunen  im  Psaittr  (1897);  D.  Leimdorfer,  Das  Psalter-ego 
in  den  Ich- Psahnen  (1898)  ; I'haddiius  Engert,  Der  betende  Gerechte  der 
Psahnen  (1902).  Cp.  al.-o  Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  ZATIV,  ix.  131  ff.  \ 1889]  ; 
Budde,  Theol.  Lit.-ztsr.,  May  14,  1892,  col.  254  ; J.  Robertson,  Croall  Lectures 
on  the  Psalms-,  and  Kautzsch,  Die  Poesic  u.  die  poet.  Bucher  dcs  A.  T.  (1902), 

:pp-  49-51- 
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connexion  with  a keen  textual  criticism,  will  probably  show  the 
greater  naturalness  (from  the  point  of  view  of  Vd7/cerpsyc/io/ogie) 
of  the  latter  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  e.g.  in  xxxiv.  ii  [12],  xlv.  2 [i],  Ixxviii.  i f.,  cvi.  yf., 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is  the  poet  himself  who  speaks  ; 
hut  these  passages  are  widely  different  from  those  about  which 
somewhat  too  lively  a dispute  has  arisen  among  critics  of  the 
Psalter.  The  evidence  of  the  heading  of  Ps.  cii.  cannot  rightly 
he  brought  against  the  view  here  recommended  ; the  ‘ afflicted 
one’  there  spoken  of  is  manifestly  the  pious  community  (cp. 

Ixu  3,  Ixxvii.  4). 

The  chief  names  on  the  other  side’  are  those  of  Noldeke,  B. 
Jacob,  and  Duhm.  According  to  Noldeke  [ZATIV,  xx.  [1900], 
92  f.),  the  ‘ I ’-psalms  refer  as  a rule  to  the  poet  himself  ; this  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  in  the  songs  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Ecclus.  li.  2-12  and  13-29  it  must  be  Ben  Sira  who  speaks. - 
Very  different  is  the  view  of  B.  Jacob  [ZATlV^xvii.  [1897],  544 ff.), 
who  maintains  that  psalms  were  composed  for  the  use  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  some  sacrificial  rite  to  perform  in  the  temple, 
as  a means  of  deliverance  from  sickness,  or  as  a thank-offering  for 
recovery,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  define  the  Psalter  (in  opposition  to 
Olshausen  and  many  others)  as  ‘ein  Gemeindeopfergesangbuch — 
das  hat  uns  PI^D  gelehrt, — ein  Privat(opfer)gebetbuch — das  sollte 
zeigen.’  To  these  we  may  add  Duhm,  who,  as  a com- 
mentator, represents  the  same  tendency,  and  carries  the  indi- 
vidualizing interpretation  of  the  speakers  of  the  psalms  to  an 
extreme.  The  objections  to  this  view  will  appear  to  any  student 
of  Duhm’s  always  clear  and  consistent,  but  too  often  strained, 
exegesis. 

§ 26.  The  poetical  form  of  the  Psalms  cannot  here  be  treated 
at  length.  To  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  a special 
monograph  would  be  required.  Grimmo' s Psa/menprobleine  (1902) 
breaks  much  fresh  ground,  but  his  results  appear  to  me  very 

* I do  not  mention  Kdnig  {Einl.,  p.  4C0),  Lecause  he  admits  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  most  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  supposed  speakers 
in  the  psalms.  In  Ps.  xxiii.,  however,  the  speaker,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  col- 
lective community  (Smend),  but  a fugitive,  who  is  cut  off  from  visits  to  the 
temple,  like  David,  according  to  i Sam.  xxvi.  19.  (But  surely  the  sneaker  in 
this  and  parallel  psalms  is  the  company  of  faithful  Israelites  and  diligent  fre- 
quenters of  the  temple,  who  formed  the  kernel  of  the  post-exilic  Judaean  com- 
munity). 

^ This  observation  of  Noldeke,  however,  is  l.ardly  self-evident  so  far  as 
li.  2-12  is  concerned. 
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difficult  to  accept.  Still  he  deserves  much  credit  for  his  willincr. 
ness  to  adopt  even  radical  remedies,  where  he  finds  a sufficient 
reason  for  them.  Prof.  Briggs  has  remarked'  that  the  study 
of  the  measurement  of  the  line,  and  the  strophical  arrangement 
of  the  psalms,  combined  with  the  study  of  their  grouping,  throws 
fresh  light  on  the  Psalter.  But  this  is  only  true  on  condition 
that  we  emancipate  ourselves  completely  from  conventional 
opinions  as  regards  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Massoretic  text. 
I must  confess  that  Duhm  s work,  ^dictatorial^  in  tone  as  it  may 
be,  and  often  as  I must  differ  from  its  results,  has  been  more 
suggestive  to  me,  as  regards  the  poetical  form  of  the  Psalms,  than 
any  other  which  has  appeared  since  Bickell’s  Carmina  Vet.  Test, 
metricc;  and  to  his  interesting,  though  too  short,  article 
‘f^oetical  Literature’  in  the  Enc.  Biblica  I would  refer  the 
student.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  psalms  are  (to  borrow  a 
term  from  Prof.  Briggs)  trimeters.  So  also  thinks  Duhm. 
There  are,  however,  also  tetrameters,  pentameters,  and  hexa- 
meters. As  a rule,  the  metre  of  a psalm  is  consistently  carried 
out.  When  a psalm  falls  into  two  distinct  parts  which  differ  in 
metre,  this  implies,  not  that  the  psalmist  for  some  reason 
changed  his  metre,  but  that  a redactor  joined  together  two 
psalms  or  fragments  of  psalms.  It  may  also  happen  that  a brief 
liturgical  addition  has  been  made  in  a different  metre.  Once 
or  twice  only  {e.g.  Ps.  cxl.)  have  I met  with  a psalm,  in  which, 
through  the  author’s  or  rather  the  compiler’s  carelessness,  the 
metre  varies,  and  once  (Preface  to  Ps.  i.,  i.e.  vv,  1.3)  with  a 
passage  which  is  rather  to  be  called  rhythmical  than  metrical." 

On  the  question  whether  true  strophic  divisions  are  still 
traceable  in  the  Psalms  I confess  myself  unable  to  say  much, 
evidence  being  deficient.  That  ‘ Selah  ’ has  anything  to  do  with 
strophes  (as  Grimme  and  others  think),  has  been  denied  already 
(see  p.  xli.).  Refrains,  however,  are  of  course  an  infidlible 
criterion  of  strophes.  Every  one  therefore  admits  strophes  in 
xlii.-xliii.,  xlvi.,  xlix.  ; with  hardly  less  certainty  we  may  point 

' Presbyterian  Tview,  Oct.  1888,  p.  661. 

2 Sievers’  Melrische  Studien  appeared  too  late  to  influence  me  considerably, 
vol  1.  abounds  n>  observations  of  facts,  and  acute,  even  if  not  always  adequate, 
explanations.  He  has  ihought  it  necessary  to  take  the  textual  tradition  as  his 
impoLsibk  ^ makes  a successful  restoration  of  the  metrical  arrangement 

Haupt,  however,  by  clever  manipulation,  reduces  even  this 
troublesome  passage  to  metrical  consistency  {A/SL,  1903,  jip.  129 142). 
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to  strophes  in  Ps.  cvii.  Various  forms  of  alphabetic  structure 
appear  in  seven  psalms  (ix.-x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxix.,  cxlv.)v 
The  supposed  acrostic  in  Ps.  cx.  is  highly  precarious. 

§ 27.  I now  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of  the  text  in  this, 
edition.  I have  independently  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
P)ernhard  Duhm,  who,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a more  sceptical 
attitude  towards  tradition,  points  out^  that  ‘in  many  passages, 
by  which  the  modern  critic  passes  unsuspiciously,  the  tenor  may 
be  due  rather  to  the  old  Jewish  redactors  than  to  the  author 
himself.’  I have  not,  however,  given  the  reins  to  fancy  ; such  a 
course  was  only  permissible  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
In  the  first  stage  of  inquiry  I have  been  accustomed  to  note  with 
care  the  occurrence  of  the  vertical  stroke  called  Pasek  and 
Legarmeh,  and  I have  often  found  the  suspicion  awakened  by 
Pasek  confirmed  by  other  phenomena  of  the  text.  This  is  but 
the  further  development  of  a hint  given  by  J.  Olshausen,-  who 
thinks  that  Pasek  sometimes  indicates  the  presence  of  glosses  and 
interpolations  (he  refers  to  Ps.  ix.  7 ; xvii.  4 ; xviii.  7 ; xxxi.  12). 
A similar  view  was  expressed  by  von  Ortenberg  in  an  article 
in  Stade’s  Zeitschr/ft  {vu.  301  ff.  [1887]).  This  scholar  considers 
the  Paseks  and  Legarmehs  to  be  indications  of  the  thorough 
redaction  bestowed  on  the  Hebrew  text.  In  all  probability  the 
vertical  stroke  was  intended  — somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Origen’s  obelos — to  mark  the  insertions  made  in  the  text  by 
an  early  editor.  Lateroon,  it  was  used  by  the  scribe  to  indicate 
interpolations  (such  as  the  name  of  God,  or  synonymous  words, 
or  prophetic  formulse,  or  notices  on  the  name  of  the  author, 
or  on  the  origin  of  the  book).  The  article  was  good  pioneering 
work,  and  is  not  refuted  by  that  learned  textual  scholar 
Dr.  Wickes  (ZATIV,  viii.  149  [1888]),  who  appears  to  have  no 
comprehension  of  any  but  a strictly  conservative  point  of  view.. 
Grimme’s  section  on  Pasek-Legarmeh"  is  much  wider  in  its, 
range  than  the  article  of  von  Ortenberg.  I have  not  been  able, 
however,  to  use  it,  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  my  own  work 
when  it  appeared,  and  will  only  add  that,  while  not  denying  that 
Pasek  may  sometimes  have  other  more  special  references,  I have  : 
found  it  true  in  my  own  experience  that  it  often  gives  warning  of  1 
a corrupt  and  manipulated  passage  in  the  traditional  text.'^  , 

1 Das  Buck  Hioh  ubersetzt,  Preface,  p.  vi.  - Lehrhuch  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  86  f.  \ 
' Psalmenprobleme,  pp.  147-165.  This  appears  to  be  also  Uuhm’s  view,  j 
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In  the  next  stage  1 have  used  the  versions,  seeking  suggestions 
from  them  as  to  passages  which  need  further  examination. 
After  this  I have  used,  in  addition  to  the  older  and  now  much 
improved  methods,  a gradually  accumulated  experience  of  the 
habits  of  the  scribes  and  editors  in  dealing  with  indistinctly 
written  or,  to  them,  incomprehensible  passages,  and  of  recurring 
types  of  corruption,  as  a means  of  correcting  the  text.  1 have 
also  welcomed  the  control  derived  from  the  new  N.  Arabian 
theory  which  has  now  such  a large  amount  of  support  from 
textual  criticism  elsewhere  — having  solved  many  problems  which 
.were  otherwise  insoluble — that  one  cannot  refuse  to  apply  it  to 
the  Psalms.  Lastly,  I have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  considered 
the  claims  of  metre,  first  determining  the  metre  by  the  help  of 
the  sound  passages  of  a psalm,  and  then  completing  the  restora- 
tion of  the  unsound  passages  by  accommodating  the  new  reading 
to  the  metre.  That  the  total  result  is  often  open  to  revision,  no 
one  can  know  so  well  as  myself.  But  I cherish  the  conviction 
that  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  I have  discovered  not  a few 
textual  facts,  and  that  even  my  errors  will  ver}^  often  be  found  to 
be  on  the  line  of  truth,  and  that  if  others  adopt  my  expanded 
method,  there  will  be  many  more  such  confirmations  of  my 
results  as  those  reported  in  my  note  on  Ps.  ii.  ii  (vol.  i.,  p.  8). 
There  is  at  any  rate  nothing  for  me  to  apologize  for.  The  need 
of  a more  searching  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Psalter  was  great, 
and  a step  in  advance  could  only  be  taken  by  one  who  was  not 
afraid  of  revising  his  printed  opinions,  and  of  studying  the 
phenomena  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  on  a large  scale. ^ 
Once  more,  let  me  repeat  that  what  I have  called  (see  p.  viii.) 
the  ‘newer  Psalter’  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  superseded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  older  one.  Stimulus  to  the  higher  life  can  still 
be  derived  from  it,  and  it  has,  and  must  ever  have,  the  attraction 
of  its  priceless  associations.  Sometimes,  however,  even  re- 
.ligiously,  the  older  Psalter  is  finer,  and  in  any  case  a lover  of  the 
Bible  is  bound,  if  he  can,  to  find  out  how  it  came  into  existence. 
And  it  is  surely  permissible  to  prophesy  that  religion  and 
history  will  3’et  ‘ kiss  one  another,’  as  predestined  friends  and 
allies. 

Rochester, 

September  30,  1903. 

’ See  an  examination  of  the  text  of  the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  pre.sent  writer,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Black,  London.  The  Prophets,  i and  2 Samuel,  and  i and  2 Kings  are  out. 
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In  the  preceding  Introduction  some  passages  have  been  taken, 
with  or  without  modification,  from  the  article  ‘ Psalms,  Book  of  ’ 
in  the  Encydopcedia  Biblica.  It  may  be  within  the  knowledge  of 
some  readers  that  in  this  and  several  other  articles  in  that  work  a 
somewhat  new  plan  was  adopted — viz.  to  begin  with  a state- 
ment of  the  position  of  criticism  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and 
then  to  give  some  account  of  the  new  problems  and  correspond- 
ingly new  solutions  which  have  emerged  since  then,  or  are  now 
coming  into  view.  No  better  sketch  of  the  earlier  criticism  and 
its  provisional  results  could,  as  it  appeared,  be  had  than  the 
article  ‘Psalms,’  by  the  late  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  in  Enc.BritP^ 
This  was  printed  b}^  the  author  in  1886,  and  virtually  re-indorsed 
by  him  in  OTJC'^-^  (1892).  This  keen  scholar  was,  however,  not 
unaware  that  the  criticism  there  presented  would  ultimately  need 
much  revision,  expansion,  and  (if  new  facts  came  to  light)  cor- 
rection. Friendship  can  never  justify  a lover  of  truth  in  holding 
back  his  best  knowledge.  Hence  in  the  second  part  of  the 
article  ‘ Psalms  ’ in  the  Euc.  Bib.  much  was  given  in  advance 
from  the  present  work,  as  the  MS.  then  stood.  But  what 
investigator  would  tie  himself  to  any  printed  or  written  page  ? 
When  a new  and  remunerative  method  is  applied  — virtually  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  course  of  completing  a 
MS.  for  press  imperfect  results  should  be  corrected,  and  previously 
unobserved  points  should  have  to  be  utilized.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  pages  of  Corrigenda  and  Addenda  (errata  are  included) 
which  the  reader  will  kindly  not  overlook  (see  pp.  Ixxiv. — Ixxx.)  ; 
he  is  requested  to  make  reference  to  those  pages  at  the  places  to 
which  the  Corrigenda  and  Addenda  belong,  and  may  be  reminded 
that  the  process  of  printing  such  a work  is  a slow  one.  Another 
point  may  also  be  referred  to.  It  seemed  needless  to  repeat  here 
the  long  list  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Psalms  given  in  Enc. 
Biblica.^  cols.  3965-3967.  A reference,  however,  is  called  for 
to  a forthcoming  work  by  Gunkel  (to  whom  we  are  already 
indebted  for  critical  work  on  some  passages  of  the  psalms  in  his 
Schopfiing  imd  Chaos).,  consisting  of  a series  of  translations  and 
explanations  of  psalms  originally  published  in  German  periodicals. 
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Also  to  articles  J.  C.  Matthes,  ‘ Die  Psalmen  unci  der  Tempel- 
dienst,’  ZAI'W^  xxxii.  65-82  (the  psalms  mostly  the  utterance  of 
the  community,  and  the  Psalter  a temple-hymnbook  ; contrast 
Duhm,  Psalnmi^  p.  xxiv.),  and  by  Paul  Haupt,  ‘ The  Poetic  Form 
of  Psalm  i.’  (see  p.  Ixvii.,  note^),  and  to  A.  Rahlfs,  Die  Berliner 
Handuhrift  des  sahidischen  Psalters  (Transactions  of  the  Gottingen 
‘Gesellsch.  der  Wissenschaften,’  philology  and  history,  new 
series,  vol.  iv.,  no.  4). 

Grimme’s  Psalmenproblenie ; Untersiiclningeti  fiber  Mefrik,  Strophik 
and  Paseq  des  Psalmenbuches^  1902  (the  work  of,  probably,  our 
leading  metrician),  has  already  received  due  recognition,  and 
Wellhausen’s  supplement  to  his  critical  notes  on  the  text  of  the 
Psalms  in  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten^  vi.  (1899),  163 — 187,  though 
already  mentioned  in  Enc.  Bib.^  col.  3967,  may  here  again  be 
specially  referred  to.  This  able  work,  though  it  proves  the  care 
with  which  the  older  methc^ds  have  been  applied  by  the  author 
to  many  passages,  also  exemplifies  the  urgent  need  for  the 
application  of  new  and  more  potent  methods  to  those  deeper 
problems  which  even  Wellhausen  by  the  means  which  he  adopted 
could  not  solve.  A similar  remark  applies,  I fear  I must  add,  to 
many  of  the  text-critical  conjectures  of  that  giant-scholar,  Lagarde. 
The  criticisms  in  the  Prologue  to  my  Critica  Biblica  (see  especially 
p.  4)  may  here  be  compared. 

Lastly,  I have  to  mention  the  works  of  two  little-known 
English  scholars.  One  is  a translation  of  the  Psalms  from  a 
corrected  text  by  Street,  an  Anglican  Clergyman,  in  1790  (2  vols.); 
the  other  is  an  unpublished  collection  of  text-critical  notes  on  the 
Psalms  by  Mr.  N.  Herz,  a Christian- Jewish  scholar,  who  kindly 
placed  his  work  at  my  full  disposal,  and  from  whom  I have  now 
and  then  been  able  to  borrow,  and  oftener  to  record,  interesting 
emendations.  I need  not  add  that  Mr.  Herz  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  anything  beyond  the  text-critical  suggestions 
expressly  assigned  to  him  here. 


September  30,  1903. 
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In  general,  the  abbreviations  are  those  which  are  used  in  the 
Encyclopixdia  Biblica^  and  therefore  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
to  which  the  readers  of  such  works  are  accustomed.  Some  of 
them,  however,  may  be  given  here  (see  Enc.  Bib.^  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
ix.-xxviii.). 

\I=Massoretic  Text;  G = the  Septuagint ; ’A  = Aquila;  2 = 
Symmachus  ; 0-— Theodotion ; S = Syriac  (Peshitta) ; J= Jerome; 
T=:Targum  ; E'  and  S'=the  fifth  and  sixth  Greek  versions  in 
Origen’s  Hexapla. 

Ba.=:Rathgen  ; Bi.  = Bickell  ; Che.‘'’  = Cheyne,  Book  of  Psalms, 
j888;  Dr.,  Driv.  = Driver ; Du.  = Duhm;  Dys.  = Dyserinck  ; Gr.=: 
Gratz  ; Kau.=:  Kautzsch  ; Kirkp.  = Kirkpatrick  ; Ki.  — Kimhi  ; 
Kr.,  Krochm.  = Abraham  Krochmal;  K5n.  = Konig  ; Lag.  = 
Lagarde  ; Wellh.=Wellhausen  ; Wi.  = Winckler. 

AJSL  — American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages. 

Ass.  HWB  — Delitzsch,  Assyrisches  Handworterbuch.  BDB= 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  by  F.  Brown,  with  the  co-operation 
of  S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press). 

Grit.  Bib.  = Critica  Biblica,  Parts  i.-iv.,  by  T.  K.  Che3me  (A.  & C. 
Black,  iqo3). 

Exp.  7’.  =:  Expository  Times.  G'^5‘.-^;?i(.=Gesenius’  Haiid- 
worierbuch^  edited  by  Buhl  (1899).  Journal  of  Biblical 

Literature  (Boston,  Mass.  ; in  England,  J.  Parker  and  Co.). 
y<2A^= Jewish  Quarterly  Review.  = Jewish  Religious  Life 

after  the  Exile,  b^^  T.  K.  Cheyne  (1898). 

Indiv.  u.  Gem.  Ps.  — Individual-  und  Gemeindc-Psalmen.^  by  G. 
Beer  (1894). 

J.  of  Tlieo I . Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 

J.  Prot.  T/i.  ■= fahrbilcher  filr  Protestantische  Theologie. 

(9Z=The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  by 
T.  K.  Che^me  (1891). 
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OTJC.=^\v^  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith  ; second  ed.,  1892. 

SBOT=.^\\q  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  various 
scholars,  edited  by  Paul  Haupt  (Psalms,  Hebrew,  1895  ; English, 
1898). 

Siegfr.-Sta.  = Hebraisches  Wih'teybuc/i^  by  C.  Siegfried  and 
B.  Stade  (1893). 

Stellitng=  Die  Stellnng  der  Ismeliten  iind  derjiiden  zu  den  Frcmdefi^ 
by  A.  Bertholet  (1896). 

StyL  = Stylistik^  by  F.  E.  Konig  (1902). 

Th.  Zl,  Theol.  Tijdschr.  — Theologisch  Tijdschriff  (l^QydQw). 

translation  of  Psalms  by  Wellhausen-Furness  in  SBGT. 

ZATW  — Zeitschrift filr  die  AIttestanieniliche  Wissensc/iaft  (edited 
by  Stade). 

Where  ‘ Sinend  ’ occurs  with  page-reference,  see  Smend’s 
article,  ‘ Ueber  das  Ich  der  Psalmen,’  ZATW^  viii.  49-147  [1888]; 
where  ^ Coblenz,’  see  Coblenz,  Uber  das  betende  Ich  in  den  Psalmen 
(1897)  ; where  ‘ Roy,’  see  Roy,  Die  Volksgemeinde  imd  die 
Gemeinde  der  Fro  mine  n im  Psalter  (1897). 

Words  inclosed  in  []  represent  Hebrew  words  inserted  for 
metrical  reasons,  without  authority  from  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text  (M  & G)  ; those  inclosed  in  ++  have  been  added  merely  to 
clear  up  the  English  sense. 


CORRIGENDA  AND  ADDENDA. 


Owing  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  printing, 
a number  of  corrections  and  additions  have  become 
desirable  (see  p.  Ixx.). 


I.  Relative  to  Titles  of  Psalms  and  to  Subscription 
OF  Book  IL 

(1)  Pss.  iv.-vi.,  and  all  the  psalms.  For  ‘Deposited’  read 

‘ Of  Jerahmeel-asshur in  Ps.  xxii.  read  the  same  words  for  ‘Of 
Ethan  the  Zarhite/  or  rather  omit  them  (the  Hebrew  words  were 
a correction  of  'yob) ; and  in  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.  &c.  (the 
psalms)  for  ‘Deposited’  read  ‘ Of  Cusham.’ 

(2)  iii.-vi.,  and  all  the  "IIDTO  psalms.  For  ‘Marked’  read  ‘[Of] 

Jerahmeel.’ 

(3)  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  xii.,  lx.,  Ixix.  For  ‘ Ethanites  ’ read  ‘ Ishmaelites.’ 

(4)  V.,  ix.,  xlvi.,  xlix.,  liii.  For  ‘Salmah’  (or  ‘Salmath’)  read  ‘the 

Ishmaelites.’ 

(5)  xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.  (the  DilDrj  psalms).  For  ‘a  supplication’  read 

‘ [Maacathites].’ 

(6)  xviii.,  xxxvi.  .A.fter  ‘Of  Jerahmeel-asshur ’ (‘Deposited’)  read 

‘Of  Arab-jerahmeel ’;  and  in  Ps.  xviii.  after  ‘Of  Arab-ethan’ 
insert  ‘ Of  Jerahmeel-asshur  ’ (=  M’s  transposing; 

represents  a dittographed  'l^"!). 

(7)  xxii.  For  ‘Deposited.  Of  Ethan  the  Zarhite  ’ read  ‘ Of  Jerahmeel- 

asshur.’ 

(8)  XXX.  f'or  ‘Supplication  of  Sabbath’  read  ‘Supplication.  [Of] 

the  Ishmaelites.’  [n^jn  comes  from  Hiinr)-  corresponds 

to  in  xcii.  i,  and  to  D2  in  li.  i.  il  and  confounded ; 

cp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  2,  miswritten  for 

(9)  xxxviii.,  Ivii.,  Iviii,,  lix.,  Ixx.,  Ixxv.  For  ‘Of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  ’ 

read  ‘ Of  Ashhur.’ 

(10)  xlv.  For  ‘Cushanites  ’ read  ‘ Ishmaelites.’ 

(11)  li.  For  ‘ Sabbath  ’ read  ‘ Ishmaelites.’ 
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(12)  xlviii.  I,  &c.  (“IIDTD  "IW)-  For  ‘Marked’  read  ‘[Of]  Asshur- 

jerahmeel’;  and  in  Ixviii.  i,  See.  foi’  ‘Marked’  read 

‘[Of]  Jerahmeel-asshur.’ 

(13)  Ixv.  I.  For  ‘Marked:  of ‘Arab-ethan  ’ read  ‘[Of]  Jerahmeel- 

asshur.  Of  ‘Arab-ethan.’ 

(14)  Ixxv.  I.  For  ‘Marked.  Of  Asaph.  Marked’  read  ‘ [Of]  Jerahmeel- 

asshur.  Of  Asaph.’ 

(15)  cxx.  I,  &c.  For  ‘Marked’  read  ‘ [Of]  Asshiir.’ 

(16)  lx.  Before  ‘of ‘Arab-ethan  ’ insert  ‘ a supplication,’  and  after  it 

‘ of  Jerahmeel.’ 

(17)  Ixxii.  V.  20  should  run  thus  : ‘ Finished  are  the  praise-songs  of 

‘Arab-ethan  [the  bene  Ishmael].’  The  words  in  [ ] represent  a 
variant. 

11.  Relative  to  Psalms  and  Notes  on  Ps.\lms. 

(VOL.  I.) 

P.  3.  Grit,  note  on  Ps.  i.,  /.  4.  Duhm  (1899)  and  P.  Haupt  (1903)  also 
adopt  See  Haupt,  ‘The  Poetic  Form  of  the  First  Psalm,’ 

AJSL,  xix.  129-142. 

P.  3.  Ps.  ii.,  introd.,  /.  3.  Omit  ‘ Smend.’  See  General  Introd.,  pp. 
xxxii.  ff.  (on  royal  psalms). 

P.  5.  Ps.  ii., /.  20.  For  ‘Geshur’  read  ‘Ishmael,’  and  alter  crit.  note, 
p.  8.  sometimes  = or  more  strictly 

See  Crit.  Bib.  on  i S.  xvii.  7,  Judg.  iv.  3 and  cp. 

P.  7, 1.  3.  Read  certainly  ! D.TlinpD  TlhJ 

Cp.  on  lxxiv^  9.  Or,  if  we  will,  we  may  recognize  the  suffix  VJ 
(exilic  or  post-exilic  ; Diehl). 

P.8.  On  Ps.  ii.,  //.  22  f.  Add  seems  to  be  redactional.’ — On 

Ps.  ii.,  1.  25.  Sievers  {Afetr.  Stud.,  582)  sees  at  least  that  "13  3 
is  unintelligible.  Beer  {Th.  Lit.ztg.,  May  23,  1903,  col.  323)  goes 
further,  but  is  unaware  that  the  priority  of  the  best  conjecture  is 
mine.  Grimme’s  T33  ‘kiss  the  master,’  is  both  improbable 

and  superficial.  Paul  Haupt  {Univ.  Circular,  Baltimore,  June  1903, 
p.  90<^  ; cp.  AJSL,  xix.  134)  thinks  that  12  in  M = 12,  ‘field, 
land,  ground,’  Job  xxxix.  4,  and  in  Talm.  (cp.  Ar.  bar?',  ‘land’),  and 
Ember  (ibid.)  restores  n"T^n3  "13  overlooking  a pla^in 

dittography.  Haupt  (AJSL,  xix.  130)  is  for  a Maccabai'an  origin 
of  the  psalm  (coronation  of  Aristobulus,  105-104  i;.c.). 

Pp.  ro,  II.  Translate  Ps.  iii.,  /.  ii,  thus  : ‘ In  Jerahmeel  to  thee  I cry.’ 
For  >^1p  read  ^i^DnT3  (see  on  Ixxvii.  2),  and  for 
read  ; nill^  may  = 'm'  (i.e.  it  is  a correction  of  — 

P.  II.  For  read 
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P.  20,  foot  (/.  12).  For  '‘Supplement'^  read  ‘Jeralimeel/  as  footnote. 
n^D  for  (from  'm'),  as  often.  It  is  a gloss  on  I-  9- 

P.  22.  On  Ps.  /.  5.  Grimme  {Psalm. -prob.)  reads  for 

Palaeographically  possible,  but  inadequate  to  parallelism, 

P.  25,  1.  15.  For  ‘heights  ’ read  ‘ height.’ — Ps.  viii,,  /.  i,  read  ‘name  - !’ 

P.  29,  note  and  p,  33,  midway.  Translate  v.  21  thus  : ‘ Destroy  Jerah- 
meel,  O Yah  we  ! \ Let  the  nations  know  that  they  are  but  men.’ 
For  read  FlTOFl,  and  for  UTlb  nTVJ  read 

The  nt’D,  as  elsewhere,  probably  represents  (a  marg. 

correction. 

P.  43.  On  Ps,  xiv.  Does  this  psalm,  and  also  Ixxiv.^^),  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  the  close  of  the  regal  period,  or  to 
some  subsequent  destruction  or  profanation  ? In  the  former  case 
the  writer  throws  himself  back  in  imagination  to  a long-past 
period. — In  //.  2,  3 of  introd.,  for  ‘It  differs,  however,’  read  ‘As 
in  Pss.  xi.,  xii.,  the  objects,’  &c. 

P.  44,  IL  9,  10  should  be  marked  as  (verses)  5,  6.  . 

P.  44,  /.  8.  For  ‘ Kenn,’  read  ‘ Kenn.’  {i.e.  Kennicott). 

P.  45.  Omit  short  note  on  /.  10. 

P,  51.  Ps.  xvi., /.  17.  For  ‘then’  read  ‘thou.’ 

P.  54.  Note  on  5,  end.  Add,  ‘ For  read  “armies 

(of).”’ 

Pp.  64,  70.  Ps.  xviii.  The  four  lines  forming  vv.  5,  6 must  be  considered 
with  cxvi.  3.  They  have  probably  grown  out  of  two,  which  should 
run  thus — 

The  question  as  to  a reference  to  the  Babylonian  Waters  of  Death 
now  becom.es  superfluous.  See  however  Zimmern,  KA  pp.  576, 
642.  'bm  and  ‘’t’nn  are  variants  to 

V.  “^a.  But  comes  from  'PIT,  and  from  (as  in 

Isa.  xxviii.  15,  18).  Consequently  one  couplet  has  been  lost. 

P,  68.  Note  on  //.  25  f,  (end).  See  Zimmern’s  explanation  from  Baby- 
lonian sources,  in  p.  631. 

P.  69.  First  crit.  note.  (z^  2)  may  = T’hirjnT'’  (cp.  Crit.  Bib.  on 

2 S.  i.  I8t^),  a marg.  gloss  on  (underlying 

P.  85,  /.  6.  Add,  ‘nPD,  as  often,  comes  from 

P.  92,  /.  14  from  top.  P,  Haupt  defends  the  reading  {Univ.  Circular., 
June,  1903);  Grimme  {Ps.-prob.)  adheres  to  ‘zermalmen.’ 

1\  95,  /,  6,  and  p.  96,  to  open  first  crit.  note.  For  ‘thy  glory’  read  ‘thy 
works.’  should  be  (cp.  on  cx.xxviii.  2). 
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P.  97,  /.  8 from  foot.  Read  and  omit  reference  to  cii.  19. 

P.  98,  1.  7.  For  ‘probably’  read  ‘possibly.’ 

F.  103.  Ps.  xxiv'.(-\ /.  17.  For  ‘the  God’  read  ‘[the  God].’ — P.  104,  foot. 
Add,  ‘In  /.  17  insert  The  closing  is  an  imitation  of 

V.  6 ; G omits.’ 

P.  105, /.  7.  For  ‘want’  read  ‘wont.’ — Ps.  xxv., /.  2.  For  ‘my  soul’  read 
‘ me’  (cp.  Cl  it.  n.). 

P.  1 12,  /.  8 from  foot.  For  ‘xxviii.^-^  ’ read  ‘xxvii.(->’ 

P.  1 1 5.  Ps.  xxvii.(-^  /.  10.  For  ‘the  Ishmaelites’  read  ‘Arabia  and  Cush.’ 

P.  1 18,  //.  3,  8.  Read  ‘M  and  (/.  8)  2'^^.  Cp.  crit.  note 

on  Ps.  xxxv.,  /.  13. 

P.  121.  Ps.  xxviii.,  last  crit.  note.  Add,  ‘cxxxii.  10.' 

P.  134.  Ps.  xxxii.('\  /.  12.  For  ‘ [all]  tliose,’  &c.,  read  ‘those  of  Ishmael,’ 
and  omit  ‘ Supplement  [Selah].’ — In  p.  136,  /.  4 of  note  on  //.  ii  f.. 
read  Cp.  the  corrupt  inailD'  in  Iv.  ii.  For  ‘the 

Selah,’  &c.,  read  ‘ is  a corruption  of  (gloss).’ 

P.  140.  Crit.  notes,  /.  i.  For  2 read  4. 

P.  144.  Ps.  xxxv.,  introd.,  /.  16.  For  ‘Jer.  /,  34’  read  ‘Jer.  1.  34.’ 

P.  156,  /.  5.  With  regard  to  for  cp,  the  case  of  Jon.  iv.  7, 

where  (see  Ci'it.  Bib.)  nH")  ilDnil  represents  mnn"!  (m")  = 
Tin[n]"1,  a correction  of  HOTa  [niini]). 

P.  1^9.  Ps.  xxxvii.,  /.  78.  Read  rather,  ‘And  prospering  like  the  cedar 
of  Jerahmeel.’ 

P.  164.  On  //.  77  f.  (beginning),  for  n^y:i  read  ; 

rather  The  difficult  can  now  be  explained. 

comes  from  (intermediate  reading,  ; see  Ci'it. 

Bib.  on  'T  y^,  Dt.  xii.  2.  represents  with  a jl  ap- 
pended from  = 'rT"l\ 

P.  179.  Ps.  xl.(-)  For  ‘Misrites’  read  ‘Asshurites,’ and,  five  lines  lower, 
for  read  ; cp.  on  Ps.  Ixix.-^^  /.  9. 

P.  180  (top).  The  following  lines,  composing  Ps.  xl.^*4  have  accidentally 
been  omitted  : — 

I Be  pleased,  O Yahwe  ! to  rescue  me,  1 hasten  to  my  help  ! 14 

Let  them  turn  back  with  shame  together  ( that  seek  after  15 
my  soul.‘ 

Let  them  retreat  with  confusion  | that  delight  in  my  harm. 

Let  them  be  appalled  for  their  4.malicious4.  joy  | that  say. 

Aha,  aha  ! 16 

Let  them  rejoice  and  be  glad  because  of  thee — [ all  that 
seek  thee, 

' To  take  it  away.  (Unmetrical  interpolation,) 
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Let  them  say  continually,  Great  is  Yahwe,  [ who  desire  thy 
deliverance. 

And  I am  one  in  misery  and  in  need  ; | O Yahwe  ! hasten 

to  me.  1 8 

Thou  art  my  helper  and  my  deliverer  ; ] O my  God  ! tarry 
not. 

P.  1 88,  /.  6 from  foot.  Read  ‘is  VJS3-’ 

P.  1 91.  On  /.  28.  Theod.  C.  Foote  {JBL,  1902,  part  i.)  follows  Lagarde. 

P.  193.  Ps.  xliv.'-’,  introd.,  /.  i.  For  ‘maytyr’  read  ‘martyr.’ 

P.  195,  /.  I.  Read,  ‘Thou  givest  up  thy  flock.’  Cp.  crit.  note. 

P.  198,  foot.  (Add.)  For  Paul  Haupt’s  view  of  Ps.  xlv.  see  AJSL,  xix. 
135  f.  It  ‘consists  of  ten  couplets  with  three  beats  in  each  hemi- 
stich.’ The  end  of  the  title  in  M,  DT’T'’  with  the 

alteration  of  into  , becomes  hemistich  i,  ‘ A love-song  with 
skill  I indite.’  and  'p'’^  in  v.  10  are  amplificative 

plurals. — Prefix  to  footnote  (*  Gunkel,’  &c.). 

P.  198.  (Add  this  to  par.  3.)  If  kiBi  Misraim  is  correct  (and  probably 
it  is),  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  very  late  date  of  the  psalm.  For  the 
earlier  reading  of  i K.  iii.  i,  ix.  16  referred  to  the  king  of  Misrim 
(in  N.  Arabia)  as  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon.  See  Crit.  Bib.  on 
I Kings. 

P.  199,  1.  2.  For  ‘Reuben’  read  ‘Ruben.’ 

P.  203,  /.  10.  For  aeo-eS  read  acreS.  The  suggestion  is  that  G’s  aafbeic 
was  originally  aaed,  i.e.  “TDIl,  a corruption  of  . 

P.  210.  On  Ps.  xlvii.,  /.  7.  Add,  ‘ Jl^D  probably  comes  from  *)^S“T ; 
cp.  on  Ixviii.'^  1.  33.’ 

P.  237.  On  lii.,  /.  5 f.  Insert,  ‘For  read  *1  “tricks 

and.”  Also  for  n^D  read 

T : 

P.  239.  On  liv.,  /.  8.  Add,  ‘ has  come  from  a repeated 

P.  245.  On  //.  21-24.  Or  Jilin  might  come  from  Jirjn  = JlDPO. 

P.  246.  On  it.  41  f.  Before  insert  Rin  (represented  only  by  1). 

n^n  , as  usual,  is  a fragment  of  an  ethnic.  Grimme,  however,  reads 
‘ rock,’  i.e.  God. 

P.  257.  On  /.  32.  For  ‘ my  day  of  distress  ’ read  ‘the  day  of  Ishmael’ 
DVa).  See  crit.  n.  on  cii.^^',  /.  4. 

Pp.  260  f.  Ps.  lx.,  crit.  note  on  Title  (end).  Add,  ‘ In  v.  2b,  in  accordance 
with  numerous  parallels,  has  come  from 

= bi^vf2iD\  glosses  on  QIJ^.  See 

on  2 S.  viii.  13.’  In  Title  insert  ‘ [of]  the  Alaacathites’  (D'JlDi'?^]^]  ; 
M DJIDD). 
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P.  263,  Ps.  /.  2.  At  right  hand  insert  3. 

P.  274.  Ps.  Ixv.,  //.  I f.  ‘ God  in  Zion  ’ can  hardly  mean  * God  who  art 
in  Zion’(Kon.,  StyL,  18).  'There  is  no  full  parallel. — LI.  ii  f. 
For  ‘ Jerahmeelites  ’ read  ‘ Ashhurites,’  and  for  ‘ Rehoboth  ’ read 
probably  ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

P.  277.  On  11.  II  f.  For  'nT**  read  (cp.  on  Judg. 

xviii.  2),  and  for  read  (see  on  cxxx.  6). 

P.  283.  Ps.  Ixvi.(-),  //.  1 1 f.  Kdnig’s  treatment  of  the  difficulties  {ZA  TW, 
xviii.,  1898,  pp.  247-251)  fails  to  satisfy  me  that  the  text  is  right. 

P.  284.  Ps.  Ixvii.,  //.  3,  10.  Add,  as  often,  comes  from  D'llPN-’ 

Pp.  286,  292  f.  On  Ps.  ]xviii.(’\  //.  36  f.,  and  Ixviii.^-^  /.  6.  Restore  ‘ Bashan ' 
(a  N.  Arabian  district,  see  Crit.  Bib.  on  Num.  xxi.  33). — On  p.  292, 
/.  9 from  foot,  omit  ‘ read  TH,’  &c.,  and  on  p.  293,  1.  5,  for 

read  The  final  J in  is  dittographic. 

as  in  cxxvii.  2,  and  like  in  Ivi.  2,  &c.,  represents 

Consequently  on  p.  286,  Ps.  Ixviii.^*),  /.  42,  read  ‘ Jshmael’  instead 
of  ‘ Cushan.’ — Lastly,  Ps.  lxviii.^“\  /.  5,  ‘ Seir’  should  be  ‘ Asshur  ’ 
(the  N.  Arabian  Asshur)  ; see  crit.  note. 

P.  297.  Ps.  Ixviii.'^^,  //.  26  ff.,  end.  For  ‘be  made’  read  ‘he  made.’ 

P.299.  Ps.  Ixix.'^^, /.  38.  Read,  ‘From  Ishmael  deliver  me  speedily’ 
('JITOH  nnip  Cp.  crit.  n.  on  cii.(^),  //.  4,  6. 

P.  310.  Ps.  Ixxii.,  introd.  P.  Haupt  {Univ.  Circ.,  June  1903,  p.  54a) 
may  be  mentioned  with  Hitzig,  Reuss,  &c. 

P.  316.  After  notes  on  Ps.  Ixxii.,  insert  ‘ Book  III.’ 

(VOL.  II.) 

Pp.  29-31.  Ps.  Ixxx.,  /.  2.  Read,  ‘ O Shepherd  of  Israel  ! give  deliver- 
ance.’— As  footnote  to  ‘ Yahw’e,’  //.  9,  39,  insert  ‘ Elohim.’ — In  crit. 
note  on  ll.  i f.  (p.  31),  for*nT^^n  read  and  for 

read  . — On  ll.  J7  ff.  (p.  30),  refer  to  note  on  civ.  15. 

P.  39,  note  \ Add,  ‘ We  can  then  account  for  which  so  very  often 

comes  either  from  or  from 

P.  41.  Ps.  Ixxxiii., /.  16.  Add  note  on  ‘ Peleth,’  ‘Jerahmeel.’  — P.44, 
note  on  /.  16.  Add,  ‘ a gloss  on  Peleth.’ 

Pp.  50,  52.  Ps.  Ixxxv.,  introd.,  /.  5.  For  ‘ even  ’ read  ‘ been.’ — Ps.  Ixxxv.t-), 
introd.,  /.  2.  For  ‘ M T’  read  ‘ M.’ 

P.  57.  On  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  1.  3.  Add,  ‘ is  a dittographed  □’TT^K.’ — 
P.  58.  On  /.  7,  end.  Add,  ‘ [or  rather  (see  1.  9)].’ 

P.  61.  On  1.  24.  Add,  ‘ (not  in  G)  = 

P.63.  Ps.  lxxxix.(^\  introd.,  last  line  but  one.  For  ‘Gunbel’  read 
‘Gunkel.’ 
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P.  66,  1.  6.  Insert,  ‘The  in  v.  5 = either  or 

P.  67.  On  Ixxxix.,  11.  13—16.  On  M’s  text  cp.  Konig,  Styl..,  p.  180. 

P.  88.  On  xcii.,  /.  17.  Add,  ‘ It  is  one  objection  to  M that  the  horns  of 

the  wild  ox  are  somewhat  short.’ 

P.  109.  Ps.  cii.('^, //.  4,  6.  Read,  ‘Guard  me  in  the  day  of  Ishmael 
‘ In  the  day  of  Jerahmeel  deliver  me.’  Cp.  above,  on  Ps.  lx.  (title). 

P.  123.  On  civ.  ? 35-  For  further  parallels  for  the  asshur-tree,  see 

Crit.  Bib.  on  Dt.  xii.  2. 

P.  1 5 1,  ll.  I,  3.  For  ‘good’  read  ‘food.’ 

P.  157.  Ps.  cxvi.,  /.  3.  For  ‘nets’  read  ‘toils.’ 

P.  189.  Ps.  cxxvi.,  introd.,  1.  2.  Add,  ‘and  its  present  abasement.’ 
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Since  only  //.  10-15  metrical  (trimeters),  this  psalm  must  be  composite. 
The  metrical  portion  comes  from  a psalm  dealing  with  the  contrasting  lots  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  probably  consisting  of  two  six-line  stanzas,  one 
of  which  had  become  illegible,  and  was  replaced  by  a late  editor  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  The  date  of  this  prefixed  portion  is  evident.  It  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  great  moralistic  movement  (Prov.),  and  takes  us  into  the  chamber  of  the 
Bible-student  (cp.  Ecclus.  xiv.  20)  ; Josh.  i.  8 (late)  is  strikingly  parallel  to  /.  5. 
See  on  11.  4-8.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  portion  contains  three  moral  class- 
names,  one»of  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Psalter  (see  below)  ; the 
original  psalm  seems  only  to  have  contained  two  (‘righteous’  and  ‘wicked’): 
also  that  the  inserted  portion  refers  to  individuals,  whereas  the  original  psalm 
must  have  referred  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  collectively.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  shaping  the  inserted  portion,  the  editor  had  in  view  the  need  of  a preface 
to  a large  Psalter  of  the  pre-Maccabaean  Greek  period,  which  included  the 
Ethanic  Psalter.  Ps.  ii.  doubtless  already  occupied  its  present  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Ethanic  Psalms,  and  the  editor  sought,  by  the  catch-words 
nnrij  and  to  produce  an  external  parallelism  between  the  two 

prefaces,  Pss.  i.  and  ii.  This,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  Ps.  ii.  has  no 
title,  led  many  of  the  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  to  regard  Pss.  i.  and  ii. 
as  a single  psalm  (see  Acts  xiii.  33,  Lag.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  and  cp.  Berachoth,  gb, 
and  for  an  exhaustive  collection  of  evidence  Lagarde,  Bs.  Gr.  16-18).  This  is 
clearly  a mistake.  Nothing  in  Ps.  i.  corresponds  to  the  vivid  scene-painting  in 
Ps.  ii.  //.  1-14.  We  cannot  even  suppose  (with  Hengst.  and  Plitz.)  that  they  are 
separate  works  by  the  same  author. 

As  to  phraseological  affinities : The  argument  based  on  these  is  less  important 
than  that  from  ideas,  to  which  nevertheless  it  supplies  useful  support,  (i)  A 
combination  of  grounds  lead  us  to  refer  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with  full  confidence 
to  the  post-exilic  period.  If  we  are  convinced  of  this,  we  shall  be  at  once  in- 
clined to  refer  Ps.  i.,  especially  the  inserted  portion,  to  that  period,  because  of 
the  ethical  class-names  used  in  this  psalm  ; that  there  is  also  a marked  coinci- 
dence of  idea  between  Prov.  and  the  original  part  of  the  psalm  needs  no  show- 
ing. (2)  The  affinity  of  lines  1-4  to  xxvi.  3-5  and  cxii.  is  also  striking  ; now 
Ps.  xxvi.  is  post-Jeremian,  and  Ps.  cxii.  a Hallelujah  psalm.  Observe  too  that 
Pss.  i.  and  cxii.  both  begin  with  and  end  with  ; indeed,  accord- 

ing to  our  critical  corrections,  the  last  line  of  both  psalms  is  the  same.  (3)  The 
parallelism  between  11.  6-8  and  Jer.  xvii.  8 is  less  important,  but  must  not  be 
neglected.  That  Jer.  l.c.  is  the  earlier  passage  may  be  assumed  (see  OP,  240). 
Most  accept  itasjer.’s  work;  if  so,  Ps.  i. //.  6-16  is  presumably  exilic  or  post- 
exilic.  But  far  more  probably  Jer.  xvii.  5-8  is  a post-exilic  insertion  ; observe 
its  individualistic  character  and  its  supertluousness.  This  seems  to  push  down 
the  date  ol  even  the  earlier  part  of  Ps.  i.  to  a somewhat  late  period. 

I. 
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Later  Preface. 

I Happy  the  man  that  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked,  i 
Nor  places  himself  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

Nor  has  a seat  in  the  conclave  of  scoffers  ; 

And  whose  delight  is  in  the  fear  of  Yahwe,  2 

And  who  muses  on  his  law  day  and  night  ! 

He  is  ‘ like  a tree  planted  by  running  streams,  3 

Which  brings  forth  fruit  in  due  season  ; 

Its  foliage  does  not  fade,’ 

And  whatever  he  undertakes  he  achieves. 


Fragment. 

10  Not  so  fare  the  wicked,  not  so  ; 4 

+They  are+  like  chaff  which  the  wind  drives  away. 

The  wicked  will  not  maintain  themselves  in  the  judgment,  5 
Nor  the  sinners  in  the  assembly  of  the  righteous. 

Yea,  the  course  of  the  righteous  Yahwe  regards,  6 

But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  will  perish. 


1-3.  Happy,  i.e.  richly  rewarded 
for  his  goodness,  is  the  man  who  keeps 
apart  from  the  wicked  and  studies 
the  Scriptures.  The  original  descrip- 
tion of  the  righteous  man  (which  was 
presumably  in  trimeters)  has  been 
replaced  by  a later  passage  (cp. 
Josh.  i.  8).  Wicked  is  one  of  three 
titles  of  the  party  opposed  to  Ezra’s 
policy  of  religious  isolation.  For 

and  D'NLOn,  see  on  ix.  18, 
XXV.  8.  ‘ scoffers  ’ is  not  one  of 

the  psalmists’  words  (another  reason 
for  supposing  vv.  1-2  to  be  a later 

insertion),  is  synon.  with  y'"iy, 

‘ tyrant,’  in  Isa.  xxix.  20  (late),  and 
with  *1T,  ‘ arrogant,’  in  the  definition  of 
y^  in  Prov.  xxi.  24.  yb  in  G is 

Xoifxos  ; so  in  Prov.  xxii.  10,  xxix.  8, 
but  in  Prov.  xx.  I aKohaa-Tos  (2  Koiixos). 
See  also  i Macc.  x.  6i  (|1  Trapavojxoi). 
It  means  one  who  by  his  practice  shows 
contempt  for  the  Jewish  religion. 

4-8.  Apparently  imitated  from  Jer. 
xvii.  5-8;  cp.  also  Josh.  i.  8 (opening 
words).  The  phrase  ‘ muses  day  and 
night’  (cp.  cxix.  148)  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greek  period,  when  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  Jews  against  heathenism. 


So  in  the  Avesta  ( Vendidad,  xviii.  6) 
it  is  the  nightly  search  for  ‘ the  holy 
Wisdom,  which  makes  man  . . . cheer- 
ful at  the  head  of  the^  A'inva^  bridge, 
which  makes  the  true  Athravan.’  The 
law  of  Yahwe  means  all  sacred  writ- 
ings. Running  sir ea7?is^  Q'O  a 

late  phrase  (cxix.  136,  Is.  xxxii.  2, 
Prov.  twice,  Lam.  and  Job  once  each). 

also  in  Ps.  Ixv.  10,  and  (plur.) 
xlvi.  5 (but  see  notes).  Is.  xxx.  25  (late), 
nu':''),  ju.  V.  1 5 f.,  probably  corrupt ; 
Job  XX.  17  (late),  ‘streams’  1|  ^bn2 
(see  Budde).  In  Jer.  xvii.  8 

takes  the  place  of  Q'D  'Jit’S,  and  in 
Is.  xxx.  25,  D'jbS  is  explained  by 
D'D  •’'73'.  On  the  whole,  artificial 
watercourses  are  probably  meant. 
Though  Ass.  pali^u  means  a canal, 
there  is  no  reminiscence  of  Babylonia 
here  ; Palestinian  agriculture  supplies 
the  figure  (cp.  Eccles.  ii.  5 f.  ; Ecclus.^ 
xxiv.  30  ; Is.  Iviii.  1 1 ) . Planted,  or, 
transplanted,  fruit-trees  being  spoken' 
of.  Aq.  fjL^Taw^cpvTfvixdi^ov ; so  also  xcii. 

14  (see  Field).  bpW  is  rare  in  Heb. 

Hos.  ix.  13  should  be  removed  frorr 
the  list  of  passages  (see  Nowack).  L 
Syriac  translations  from  the  Greet 
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Vtlial  sometimes  at  least  appears  as  the 
rendering  of  jueracpvTfvco  (Lagarde, 
Spec.  13).  The  school  of  R.  Janai 

adopted  this  distinction  between 
and  and  interpreted  Ps.  i.  i 

accordingly  {Aboda  zara,  19).  On  the 
other  hand  and  are 

both  rendered  in  G v^ocpvra  ; cp.  also 
Is.  V.  7,  ve6^vTov  = 

9.  He  achieves  (makes  to  pro- 
sper). The  old  Hebrew  doctrine  that 
prosperity  attends  the  righteous  is 
adopted.  The  psalmist,  however,  is 
aware  that  the  reward  may  in  some 
cases  be  delayed.  Hence  he  refers 
next  to  a sifting  process  through  which 
the  community  of  Israel  will  have  to 
pass. 

10-12.  The  author  of  the  original 
psalm  masses  all  the  wicked  together, 
without  giving  details  of  their  conduct. 
Other  psalmists  enable  us  to  repair  his 
omission  (see  /.  A*.  L.  ii7ff.).  The 
figure  of  the  c/iaff  describes  equally 


well  the  worthless  inner  nature  of  the 
wicked  and  their  fate.  Threshing- 
floors  were  usually  on  eminences,  to 
take  advantage  of  every  breath  of  wind 
(Is.  xvii.  13).  In  Jer.  xvii.  6 the 
corresponding  figure  is  taken  (perhaps) 
from  the  stunted  juniper  of  the  desert  ; 
see  ‘ Heath,’  Enc.  Bib. 

13  f.  The  wicked,  who  now  scan- 
dalise the  pious,  shall,  when  a greater 
judgment-day  comes  round,  be  separated 
from  the  true  Israel  (see  OP,  254, 
374,  406).  This  the  Psalmist  infers 
from  the  fact  of  which  he  has  experi- 
ence that  the  wicked,  as  a rule,  meet 
sooner  or  later  with  a just  retribution. 

15.  But  the  expectation  . . . 
According  to  the  common  reading,  the 
psalmist  forms  the  image  of  a track 
fading  away  in  the  desert  (cp.  Job  vi. 
18).  This,  however,  would  have  been 
expressed  more  clearly.  The  true  idea 
is  that  the  wicked  who  expect  ‘ never 
to  be  moved’  (x.  6)  will  be  grievously 
disappointed,  whereas  the  interests  of 
the  righteous  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Yah  we. 


Critical  Notes,  if.  S transposes  and  01-  changes 

(twice)  into  which  G confirms  \n  v.  5. 

4.  M Jnnnn.  Read  probably  ; so  La.  formerly  {Ps.  Gr.  12), 

Nestle  {Marg.  32),  cp.  S,  Sirach  vi.  37.  When  a tautology  can  be  so 
easily  corrected,  let  it  be  corrected.  Cp.  xix.  10a  and  Ixxxvi.  iib,  G. 

10.  Add  G,  Ba.,  We.,  thus  completing  a trimeter.  The 

which  opens  v.  5 has  perhaps  arisen  out  of  a marginal 

II  f.  Omit  O,  an  expansion  of  a dittographed  TJD-  G adds  otto 
TrpoaraTTov  Trjs  yrjs,  but  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  the  line 
prosaic.  Omit  ; the  passage  is  explanatory  of  11.  10  f.  seems 

to  be  a corruption  either  of  (cp.  G’s  addition  to  v.  4)  or  of 

(see  on  /.  10).  Note  the  warning  Pasek. 

14.  M an  unpleasing  repetition,  due,  as  so  often,  to  a scribe’s 

error.  Read  JllpTl,  which  suits  the  verb  better  (ix.  19). 


PSALM  11. 

Four  stanzas  of  trimeters.  For  the  contents  see  exegetical  notes.  The  psalm 
has  been  much  misunderstood.  There  is  no  reference  either  to  the  cruel 
.\lexander  Jannseus  (Hitzig,  Duhm,  Smend,  Bertholet)  or  to  any  other  Jewish 
king.  As  elsewhere,  the  person  who  speaks  in  the  first  person  {v.  7)  is  the  pious 
Jewish  community,  regarded  as  a living  organism.  It  is  only  the  words 
and  'D/D  which  suggest  a reference  to  a king,  and  these  words  are  probably 
corrupt.  It  was  to  Israel  as  the  representative  of  the  idealized  David  that  the 
promise  of  the  lordship  of  an  expanded  Canaan  was  understood  by  the  post- 
exilic  writers  to  have  been  made.  A Messianic  reference,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  phrase,  is  only  to  be  assumed  when  something  in  the  contents  of  a psalm 
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xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ci.?)  compels  us  to  suppose  that  a person,  and  not  the  pious  • 
community  personified,  is  intended.  See  ‘ Psalms,’  Enc.  Bib.,  §§  24.,  29. 

The  psalmist  places  himself  in  imagination  in  the  age  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.  The  ‘nations  round  about’  think  to  annul  the  claims  ofYahwe  and 
his  people  by  once  more  invading  and  laying  waste  his  land  and  destroying  his 
sanctuary.  The  idea  of  an  attack  on  Israel’s  holy  land  by  confederate  neigh- 
bouring peoples  was  characteristic  of  post-exilic  times  (see  Ezek.  xxxviii.,  Joel  iv. 
[hi.],  Zech.  xiv.);  it  is  the  leading  motive,  not  only  of  Ps.  ii.,  but  also  ot 
Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  Ixxvi.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  names  of  these  nations 
may  have  acquired  a symbolic  character  (cp.  Is.  xxxiv.),  but  the  primary  idea 
was  that  of  a combined  attack  on  the  land  of  Israel  by  the  nations  round  about. 
The  reference  to  Zarephath,  Jerahmeel,  &c.,  is  to  be  explained  by  2 K.  xxiv.  2 
(corrected  |text),  where  all  the  populations  mentioned  are  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of 
Palestine  (Cushites,  Edomites,  Misrites,  Amalekites,  or  Jerahmeelites),  which 
probably  joined  the  ‘Babylonians’  in  the  great  invasion  of  Judah  (see  ‘ Obadiah, 
Book  of,’  Enc.  Bib.).  The  many  psalms  expressing  an  intense  hatred  of  these 
peoples  are,  as  we  shall  see,  partly  imaginative  commemorations  of  the  invasion 
of  Judah  by  Edomites  and  others,  partly  deeply  felt  complaints  of  the  continued 
aggressiveness  of  these  races,  which  were  akin  to  Israel.  See  introds.  to 
Pss.  xlii.-xliii.,  Iv.,  and  cp.  Ps.  xviii.,  where  (as  here)  the  Jerahmeelites,  &c. 
may  perhaps  be  viewed  symbolically.  Among  phraseological  parallels  notice 
especially  those  suggested  on  lines  8-14.  For  other  studies  of  Ps.  ii.  see  Beer, 
Indiv.  Psahnen,  1-3  ; Cheyne,  OP,  238-241  ; Christ.  Use  of  Psalms,  37-52. 

P'S.  i.  and  ii.  together  (note  the  in  i.  I and  ii.  12)  form  a preface  to 

a large  Psalter  (p.  i).  The  circumstance  that  Ps.  ii.  (like  Ps.  i.)  has  no  title  creates 
a presumption  that  the  date  is  late.  At  the  same  time  it  is  conceivable  that  the  | 
title  may  have  been  removed,  when  the  psalm  acquired  its  present  position  ; the 
parallel  83rd  psalm  is  the  last  of  the  psalms  of  ‘Asaph.’  If  the  idea  of  a world- 
empire  were  certainly  expressed  in  Ps.  ii.  we  might  be  tempted  to  bring  the  psalm  : 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  whose  conquests  would  probably  stimulate  the 
growth  of  that  idea.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  of  this.  At  any  rate  the  psalm  was 
in  existence  when  the  17th  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  v.  24)  was  written  ; f 
Ps.  ii.  9 is  there  applied  in  a strictly  Messianic  sense.  The  text  of  Ps.  ii.  ! 
therefore,  had  already  become  corrupted  and  editorially  manipulated.  The  I 
Talmud  {Berachoth,  "jb)  makes  Ps.  ii.  refer  to  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
Both  these  names,  as  it  happens,  are  probably  corruptions  of  fragments  of 
‘Jerahmeel’  (also  distorted  into  ‘ Hamon-gog’  and  ‘ Ir-hamonah,’  Ezek.  xxxix. 
15  f.  !). 


I Why  do  the  nations  conspire,  i 

The  peoples  meditate  treason  ? 

The  Jerahmeelites  take  up  their  station,  2 

The  Misrites  range  themselves  in  order, 

Against  Yahwe,  against  his  loyal  one  ; — 

‘ Let  us  break  down  their  sanctuaries,  3 

Let  us  destroy  their  palaces.’ 

He  that  is  throned  in  heaven  laughs,  4 

The  Lord  -fof  all+  mocks  at  them. 

10  At  once  he  pursues  them  in  his  anger,  5 

And  in  his  hot  wrath  affrights  them — 

The  Marshal  of  Israel — Yahwe.  7^ 

On  his  dwelling-place  he  has  mercy,  6 

On  Zion  his  holy  mountain. 


PSALM  II. 


D 

He  said  to  me,  ‘ Thou  art  my  son,  7/^ 

I thy  God  have  begotten  thee.  7^ 

Ask  +this+  of  me,  and  I will  grant  thee  (7.'*  8 

The  nations  as  thine  inheritance. 

The  land’s  utmost  parts  as  thy  possession. 

20  Thou  shalt  subvert  Zarephath  and  Geshur,  9 

Thou  shalt  beat  down  Jerahmeel  and  Missur.’ 

O ye  Jerahmeelites,  show  prudence  ; 10 

Take  warning,  ye  men  of  Zarephath. 

Become  subject  to  Yahwe  with  fear,  ii 

Do  homage  to  him  with  trembling. 

Lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  in  a moment  ; 12 

For  soon  doth  his  wrath  kindle  ! 13 

28  Happy  all  those  that  take  refuge  in  him  ! 


1-7.  A vivid  description,  parallel 
to  Ixxxiii.  4-6.  The  poet  sees  the 
‘nations  round  about’  (Joel  iii.  [iv.]  ii, 
cp.  4)  plotting  together  to  invade  and 
lay  waste  V^ahwe’s  land.  He  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  treason,  for  the  claim 
of  Yahwe  and  his  people  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Canaan  in  its  fullest  extent 
is  well  known  to  these  nations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  view  — viz. 
that  the  confederates  are  far  distant 
nations — the  psalmist  falls  short  of 
perfect  naturalness  ; how  could  those 
nations  have  known  or  recognized 
Yahwe’s  claim  ? But,  since  Israel’s 
ancestors  came  from  the  N.  Arabian 
border,  the  God  of  Israel  would 
naturally  claim  that  region  for  him- 
self. Their  saticUiaries , their  palaces, 
cp.  Iv.  5,  Ixxiv.  9,  Ixxix.  I,  Ixxxiii.  13. 
His  loyal  one,  i.e.  Israel.  See  crit.  note. 

8-14.  How  Yahwe,  in  the  poet’s 
imagination,  destroys  the  rebels.  Paral- 
lel, Ixxxiii.  16.  The  ‘ laugh’ of  Yahwe 
is  a poetic  expression  for  a peal  of 
thunder.  Cp.  xviii.  8-20,  where 
Yahwe  is  represented  as  appearing  in 
a thunder-storm  and  rescuing  his  loyal 
servant  Israel  from  his  enemies.  Later 
on  in  the  same  Psalm  (?)  it  is  Israel 
who  crushes  all  who  oppose  him,  but 
he  does  this  in  Yahwe’s  strength  ; it  is 
a miracle.  How  indeed,  except  by  a 
miracle,  could  Jewish  pietists  cope 
with  fierce  Edomite  warriors  ? Yahwe, 
then,  not  Israel,  is  the  true  victor  ; he 

has  a tender  regard  for  his 

threatened  temple  (/.  13  ; contrast 
Lam.  ii.  6f.).  But  the  Israelites,  as 


the  phrase  ‘ Marshal  (ppPl^)  of  Israel  ’ 
(as  Ixviii.  TTjb,  Is.  xxxiii.  22)  shows, 
follow  their  divine  Leader.  Laughs, 
mocks.  Parallel,  lix.  9.  Pursues, 
affrights,  Cp.  Ixxxiii.  1 6 ; lix.  lines 
21,  23. 

15-21.  Before  the  revolt  of  the 
Jerahmeelites,  Israel  had  received  a 
divine  oracle.  As  presented  in  this 
stanza  it  consists  of  three  j^arts,  i.  a 
declaration  of  Israel’s  divine  sonship, 
2.  a promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
its  utmost  extent,  and  3.  a command  to 
extirpate  the  bitter  enemies  of  Israel 
on  the  N.  Arabian  border.  Thou  art 
my  son.  If  this  were  addressed  to 
the  Messianic  king  we  might  suppose 
the  divine  sonship  spoken  of  to  mean 
membership  in  the  college  of  heavenly, 
supernatural  beings  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  Most  Pligh  (cp.  Ixxxix.  6-8). 
True,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
historical  Israelitish  kings  claimed  to 
be  members  of  that  heavenly  society, 
and  even  in  Ixxxix.  27  f-  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  such  a claim  is  implied  for 
the  Davidic  king.  Still  the  Assyrian 
and,  yet  more  extravagantly,  the 
Egyptian  kings  did  advance  the  claim, 
and  in  the  post-exilic  age  it  might  con- 
ceivably be  advanced  for  the  Messianic 
king  in  connexion  with  the  view  that 
the  earthly  kingdoms  had  celestial 
patrons  (cp.  OP,  130,  252  ; Christ. 
Use  of  Psalms,  Ofi').  Note,  however, 
that  in  Ixxii.  i the  Messianic  king  is 
called,  not  the  son  of  God,  but  the 
‘ king’s  son.’  Of  course  with  our  re- 
vised text  the  temptation  to  adopt  this 
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theory  disappears.  Sonship  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense 
as  in  Hos.  xi.  1-4,  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
Ixiv.  7,  Mai.  ii.  10,  Dt.  xxxii.  6 
(cp.  15,  18).  The  words,  / thy  God 
have  begotten  thee,  will  then  relate, 
not  to  any  new  dignity  conferred  on 
the  person  addressed,  but  to  the  divine 
purpose,  which  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  age  in  Israel’s  history,  of 
making  Israel  the  human  agent  in 
establishing  the  divine  kingdom  upon 
earth.  No  ‘to-day’  is  needed,  because 
God  knows  no  yesterday.  The  land^s 

utmost  parts,  Cp.  Ixxii.  8, 

Mic.  V.  3 [4],  Zech.  ix.  10.  In  all 
these  passages  ‘ land,’  not  ‘ earth,’  is 
the  most  probable  rendering. 

20.  Thou  Shalt  subvert.  Cp. 
Ixi.  7,  cx.  5-7.  The  phrases  ‘ sub- 
vert,’ ‘ beat  down’  imply  the  figure  of 
i.  house  (cp.  ‘house  of  Israel’  &c.). 
Zarephath  and  Jerahmeel,  i.e.  Edom- 
ites and  N.  Arabians,  if  they  remain 
incorrigible,  must  be  laid  low  (cp. 
xviii.  30,  lii.  7,  lx.  10,  Ixxxiii.  10-12, 


cxxxvii.  8f.).  On  ‘ Missur’  see  SBOT, 
‘ Isaiah,’  Heb.  p.  140. 

22-28.  Here  the  psalmist  inter- 
poses ; his  tone  is  mild  and  persuasive. 
He  appeals  to  the  enemies  to  show  a 
regard  for  their  own  true  interest. 
Yahwe  is  a jealous  God  ; let  them  pro- 
pitiate him  by  becoming  his  faithful 
servants.  He  concludes  with  a declara- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  true  believers, 
which  is  meant  presumably  for  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews — i.e.  for  those  Gentiles 
(including  even  Edomites)  who  have 
found  admission  as  proselytes  into 
Yahwe’s  fold.  The  received  text  ab- 
surdly calls  upon  heathen  kings  to 
‘ exult  with  trembling.’  See  crit.  notes. 
[Grimm,  Liturg.  App.,  12  f.,  would 
omit  /.  28  (z'.  I2f)  as  a ‘euphemistic 
liturgical  appendix,’  which  ‘ disturbs 
the  parallelism,  nor  is  it  required  by  the 
context.’  But  in  each  stanza  of  seven 
lines  there  must  be  one  line  only  loosely 
connected  with  the  rest.  It  is  barely 
possible,  however,  that  has 

displaced  the  original  close  of  the  psalm.] 


Critical  Notes,  i f.  M . A very  doubtful  Aramaism  ; cp.  on  Iv. 

15,  Ixiv.  3.  Read  Lines  1-4  afe  quite  consistent.  First  comes 

the  plotting  ; then  the  mustering  of  the  troops;  then  the  watchword  with 
which  they  take  the  field. — M ; involves  a premature  statement.  As 

in  iv.  3,  read  "Ip’^,  here  = ‘ treason.’ 

3 f.  M’s  is  right  (see  last  note).  Gr.,  La.,  We.,  Du.  read 

following  M of  Ixxxiii.  4 (but  see  note). — M read 

i.e.  Pss.xlviii.  and  Ixxxiii.  are  here  our  guides. — M Q'JTm 

Y")  = T1")-  Read  probably  '’J  = D-  In  itself,  no  doubt,  D'jni 

is  unobjectionable  (though  H’’ — would  be  more  natural);  cp.  Ass.  7'iizzimii, 

T 

with  Prince,  y.  B.  L.,  xvi.  175  f.  should  probably  be  read  in  Judg. 

xvi.  30  &c.  ; and  for  in  Gen.  xlix.  26,  Dt.  xxxiii.  16,  Lam.  iv.  7 ; 

also  in  Is.  xliii.  'I'ja.  It  is  also  found  in  Sirach  xliv.  4 (|1  □’’E)  '’"I’lif). — M 
in'  HDD  ; in'  seems  superfluous  on  the  common  theory  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  word,  however,  says  Bii.,  is  ‘ uncertain.’  A’s  enapprja-LdaavTo 
suggests  a connection  with  lip.  Sirach  (xlii.  10),  as  represented, 
gives  the  form  lljlDII  (Hal.  injIDII).  This  might  suggest  a denom. 
IIDj  but  does  not  warrant  HDDj  which,  in  spite  of  S,  ought  not  to  be 
rendered  ‘take  counsel.’  G T suggest  HJ/D  (so  Gr.,  Lag.,  Gu.; 

cp.  xlviii.  5).  But  both  here  and  in  Ixxxiii.  4 (for  no  1/D'1F’')  should 
probably  read  11)^  HIP',  |1  — M An  early  error  for 
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iTDH  (n  = D>  D = n = 'T).  Cp.  on  xx.  7^;,  xxviii.  8,  Ixxxiv.  10,  ■ 
cv.  15.  The  error  implies  that  the  Messianic  belief  had  gained  strength 
since  the  completion  of  the  Psalter. 

10.  M’s  text  gives  one  beat  too  much,  nor  can  be  said  to 

be  parallel  to  Take  one  more  suggestion  from  Ps.  Ixxxiii.' 

(7/.  16),  and  read  DSIT  TK.  Street  and  Bi.^  read  but  the' 

sense  ‘subdue’  is  very  doubtful,  and  here  does  not  suit  the  parallelism. 

12.  M nui’’  But  pn  is  surely  not  to  be  justi- 

fied by  the  cases  in  which  ‘ the  ^ of  reference  has  become  a new  exponent 
of  the  accusative’  (Kdn.,  Synt.,  p.  367);  indeed  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Kon.  (xxii.  31^,  Ixix.  2^b,  cx.  i)  need  testing.  On  the  various  ancient 
views  of  the  text  see  Jahrbb.  f pr.  Theol.^  1882,  p.  594.  To  amend 

into  (Houb.,  Kenn.,  Bi.^,  We.,  Du.  alt.)  is  too  slight  a remedy 

for  the  strangeness  of  the  text.  Where  else  is  a divine  oracle  described 
as  a pn  ? And  why  has  the  king  to  brace  himself  up  to  communicate  the 
oracle?  Next,  we  notice  that,  if  we  follow  M’s  text,  the  second  stanza 
will  have  one  line  too  few,  and  the  third  one  too  many.  Evidently 
'i:n  or  that  from  which  it  may  have  been  corrupted,  should  be 

transferred  to  the  second  stanza.  It  will  also  be  observed  that,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  other  stanzas,  the  three  middle  lines  should  form 
a tristich.  We  have,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  detect  underneath 
mn'  pn  something  which  will  form  a tristich  with  lines  3 and  4,  and 
will  also  fit  in  well  with  the  closing  distich.  The  required  words  are 
nin^  pphp  (see  exeg.  note).  The  letters  were  misarranged  and 

partly  corrupted. 

13  f.  Of  M’s  ’’njDJ  Ba.  frankly  confesses  that  the  meaning  is  ‘ again 
uncertain.’  The  Assyrian  nasiku^  ‘prince,’  may  indeed  mean  properly 
‘ one  constituted,’  but  were  the  Israelites  conscious  that  prince,’ 

came  from  a root  IDJ,  ‘ to  constitute’?  ’AE'  render  ediaadur]^, 

J orditus  sum;  but  the  sense  of  meaning  is  here  unsuitable.  2 has 
e^pio-a  (T  ; cp.  Acts  iv.  27.  It  is  true  that  some  {e.g.  Ges.  ; We. 

Heid.  1 18)  explain  as  primarily  ‘ one  anointed  ; ’ but  this  is  most 

questionable  (see  ‘Anointing,’  Enc.  Bib.).  Nor  would  ‘ I have  anointed 
...  on  Mount  Zion’  be  natural  ; hence  T inserts  Houb., 

Kenn.,  Street,  Du.  follow  G {Karco-rddriv  ^ao-iKivs  vtt  avrov)  in  reading 
and  It  would  be  plausible  to  supplement  this  by  reading 

; cp.  G in  Prov.  viii.  23  ede/xeXttoo-e  = ’’/TTDi^?  But,  in  spite  of 

TD'  in  I Chr.  ix.  22,  this  is  hardly  natural.  The  truth  is  that  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  close  of  the  second  stanza  will  not  hold  ; it  produces 
the  effect  of  great  abruptness.  There  must  be  deep  corruption  in  the 
text.  Not  improbably  w’e  should  read  yDn'  ; and  in  next 

line  V^lp.  b in  (=  fell  out.  as  often,  = Tin  the  suffix 
fell  out. — 16.  M Qi^rT-  The  position  of  this  word  is  unnatural.  As  often. 
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DV  most  probably  disguises  a longer  word  (cp.  on  Ixi.  9,  end).  Read 

20  f.  Neither  (M  ; cp.  Lag.,  Semih'ca,  i.  22  ff.)  nor 

(Ixxviii.  71  f.),  as  G S J,  Ilgen,  Lag.,  Now.  read,  is  correct.  The  whole 
passage  is  highly  inappropriate,  and  must  be  closely  examined.  Inspec- 
tion reveals  the  following  underlying  passage  : — 

Dhrrin 


22  f.  The  Jerahmeelites  and  the  Zarephathites  cannot  be  dismissed 
abruptly.  Pinpi  has  arisen  out  of  Did  the  scribe 

begin  to  write  DH"!',  and  then  remember  that  the  transformed  edition  of 
the  psalm  had  Z0S)t^  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  jlDTii  ; cp. 

on  cix.  31,  cxli.  6,  and  cp.  ‘ Shaphat,’  E7ic.  Bib.  Similarly  in  Mic.  iv.  14 
has  become  (see  ‘ Micah,  Book  of,’  Eiic.  Bib.).  Read,  in 

1.  23,  D^TIDTi. 

25.  M 1 G,  kuI  dyaWiaaOe  avT(a  iv  rpofxcp. 

dpd^aade  TraiSeia?,  inserting  1^,  which  might  easily  fall  out  after  1^;). 
J too  (see  Lag.)  may  have  read  But  the  invitation  to  exult 

(l^'.^)  violates  the  parallelism,  and  is  inconsistent  with  n"T]7")Il.  Nor 
is  Lagrange’s  ‘ failes  le  cercle’  {Rev.  Bibl..,  ix.  88)  more  than  a palliating 
remedy.  The  phrase  which  follows  is  equally  improbable.  Hommel 
{Aufsciizc.,  ii.)  would  have  us  render  ‘kiss  ye  (the  god)  Bir,’  assuming  Bir 
to  have  once  been  a designation  of  Yahwe  as  well  as  of  Ramman.  This 
has  only  the  value  of  a record  of  Hommel’s  impression  that  such  a 
pronounced  Aramaism  as  13.  ‘son’  is  inconceivable  in  a psalm  where  we 
also  find  'J3-  Certainly  the  defences  of  the  omission  of  the  article  offered 
by  Del.,  Ba.,  and  Kon.  are  highly  unnatural.  ‘ Kiss  a son  ’ is  nearly  as 
senseless  as  ‘ kiss  wheat  ’ or  ‘ kiss  a pure  one,’  and  in  any  case  ‘ to 
kiss’  would  require  to  be  followed  ^ or  (better)  Add  to  this  that 

13  is  rhythmically  superfluous,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  following 

verb  is  ‘Yahwe.’  In  these  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  emend  into 
(Ew.  Gr.),  which  produces  a tautology  with  Hl^^l  (see  xlviii.  7),  or  to 
change  13  into  l’’!!^  (Ilgen;  cp.  2 S.  xxi.  6),  or  13  (Hu.,  against 
usage).  The  truth  is  that  13  Ipli^J  (where  either  13  should  be  '13  or 
else  ni^  has  been  accidentally  lost)  is  a marginal  correction  of  (1^)  1^'^ 
113^13,  which  has  intruded  into  the  text  {Jew.  Rel.  Life.,  1898,  p.  112 
note) ; so,  subsequently,^  Marti,  Duhm,  Prince  {J.  B.  L.  xix.  3).  Thus 
we  have  two  competing  readings,  1pli^3  and  l^'J.  Neither  is  correct ; 

^ K.  H.  Grimm’s  reference  to  this  theory  {Lihirg.  App.  13)  warns  me  to  point 
out  that  the  priority  is  mine,  and  to  ask  consideration  for 
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and  '3  are  both  corrupt  fragments  of  to  which  (in 

^^>2)  should  be  added.  Gr.’s  "iDIOn  p^inn,  and  La.’s 
(i")D^D)}  ‘pat  on  his  bonds,’  spoil  the  metre.  Gr.  appeals  to  G T ; but  G T 
really  understand  "13  as  = n"lii^.  Duhm  suggests  ; this  is  insuf- 

T : 

ficient  for  metre,  and  does  scanty  justice  to  the  material  supplied  by  M. 
Read,  therefore,  certainly,  n"T^"13  ^inplli^n'l-  Note  the  warning 
Pasek  after  ]3. 

26.  M ':j"ll  J)13Sm.  Though  the  accus.  is  grammatically  de- 
fensible (Kon.),  the  sense  produced  is  poor.  Herz,  But  to 

correspond  to  tD^D3  we  require  i?;i"13  0 and  3 confounded,  3 and  7). 


PSALMS  III.  AND  IV. 


P s.  iii.  trimeters ; Ps.  iv.  tetrameters.  The  opening  psalms  of  the  Ethanic 
Psalter,  meant  apparently  for  evening  use,  the  Jewish  day  beginning  with  the 
evening.  So  Lagarde.  The  more  common  view,  which  makes  Ps.  iii.  a morn- 
ing and  Ps.  iv.  an  evening  hymn,  is  in  itself  improbable,  considering  the 
similarity  of  the  situation  in  the  two  psalms,  and  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
corruption  in  the  text  (see  crit.  note  on  iii.,  /.  9).  Wcllhausen,  indeed,  disagree- 
ing alike  with  Lagarde  and  with  Biithgen,  thinks  that  the  tenses  in  iii.  6 and 
iv.  9 are  all  to  be  treated  as  presents,  and  denies  any  special  application  to  even- 
ing or  morning  (Skizzen,  vi.  166) ; this,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  a natural 
view.  Now  as  to  the  reference  of  the  psalms.  They  presuppose  certain  troubles 
of  the  pious  community,  arising  from  the  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions ; the  Arabians  and  Jerahmeelites  (cp.  Ixxxiii.  yf. ) are  specially  mentioned. 
It  is  probable  (cp.  l.'^^d  that  there  were  many  unworthy  Jews  who  were  in  alliance 
with  ihe  non-Jewish  oppressors;  these  appear  to  be  referred  to  as  ‘ deniers  (of 
God)’  in  iv.  3 (cp.  1.  22,  corr.  text).  There  is,  however,  no  actual  war  at  the 
present  moment ; the  enemies  are  content  with  the  deadly  weapon  of  a lying 
tongue  (iv.  3),  which,  perhaps,  implies  accusations  brought  by  the  Edomites 
against  the  pious  Jews.  The  overlordship  of  Palestine  apparently  belongs  to  some 
third  people  (the  Persians?).  The  plans  of  the  enemy,  however,  have  failed, 
and  in  the  future  too  God  will  make  them  fail.  The  psalmist  advises  his 
opponents  much  as  the  author  of  Ps.  ii.  advises  the  Jerahmeelites  (iv.  5f.),  but 
he  is  evidently  most  hopeful  of  touching  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  among  them. 
He  also  meets  the  scofls  of  contemptuous  pessimists  who  are  perhaps  not  open 
enemies;  at  least  he  tells  us  why  these  scoffs  have  no  effect  upon  him  (see  on  iv. 
9-12).  Ps.  iii.,  //.  I -1 2,  records  the  prayer  of  pious  Israel  for  Yahwe’s  help; 
//.  13,  14,  and  (in  the  main)  Ps.  iv.  its  gratitude  for  deliverance.  Whether  this 
deliverance  is  some  small  event  or  the  anticipated  Messianic  interposition  is  a 
question.  But  so  much  at  least  is  certain — that  the  speaker  is  the  pious  com- 
munity. No  other  theory  is  satisfactory.  That  pronounced  egoist  Nehemiah 
would  certainly  have  introduced  some  personal  touches. 

The  points  of  contact  in  ideas  and  phraseology  between  Ps.  iii.  and  iv.  are 
unmistakable.  The  second  part  of  the  title  of  Ps.  iii.,  which  as  it  stands  is 
historically  absurd  (cp.  2 S.  xviii.  31-33,  xix.  I-4),  when  gently  corrected  in 
accordance  with  the  text-critical  parallels  in  other  titles,  is  highly  suitable  to  the 
contents  of  both  psalms.  Psalms  parallel  in  contents  are  v.-vii.,  ix.-xiv.,  .xvii., 
xxvii.tP,  lii.-lix.  (see  OF,  227),  and  Ixii. 
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Marked:  Of Arab-ethaji.  At  the  approach  of  the  sons  of  Arabia 


and  the  sons  of  Ish77iaeL  i 

I O Yah  we  ! how  many  are  my  foes  ! 2 

-^How+  many  there  are  w^ho  start  up  against  me  ! 
+How+  many  there  are  who  say  to  me,  3 

‘ There  is  no  help  for  thee  in  thy  God  I ’ 

But  thou,  O Yahwe  ! art  a shield  about  me,  4 

My  pride,  and  the  exalter  of  my  state. 

Unto  thee,  O Yahwe  ! I cry  ; 5 

From  thy  holy  mountain  mayest  thou  answer  me. 

I have  laid  me  down  and  shall  fall  asleep,  6 

10  For  the  lovingkindness  of  Yahwe  supports  me. 

I fear  not  the  people  of  the  Arabians  7 

Who  beset  me  round  about, 

1 Thou  hast  smitten  all  Arabia  and  Jerahmeel,  8 


The  Cushites  [and]  Geshurites  thou  hast  scattered. 
* * * * 

* * * * 


Liturgical  Appendix. 

To  Yahwe  belongs  4true+  help  ; 9 

Be  thy  blessing,  O God  ! upon  thy  people. 


1-4.  The  utterance  of  an  unwarlike, 
praying  community.  In  /.  3 

is  commonly  misunderstood.  The 
speakers  are  persons  outside  the  com- 
munity of  Israel.  Cp.  Roy,  Die 
Volksgeineinde.,  2i.  On  their  cruel 
speech  cp.  xlii.  4,  ii,  Ixxi.  ii. 

6.  Of  my  state.  Lit.  ‘ of  my 
head.’  Cp.  Ecclus.  xi.  i,  xx.  ii,  Ps. 
xxvii.  6,  cx.  7. 

9.  In  these  troublous  times  peaceful 
sleep  seems  miraculous. 

13.  Jl'SH  is  sometimes  taken  as 

T • • 

an  argument  why  God  should  help,  = 


‘ thou  hast  ere  now  smitten,’  some- 
times as  a joyous  outburst  of  faith  = 
‘thou  hast  decreed  to  smite’  (the 
perfect  of  confidence).  A precative 
perfect  (see  Kon.  §i72f.)  is  also  not 
impossible.  From  the  perfect  of  con- 
fidence (cf.  Driver,  Tenses^  § 20)  to  the 
precative  the  transition  is  easy.  Most 
probably,  however,  the  perfect  may  be 
historical ; in  other  words,  the  latter 
part  of  the  psalm,  which  seems  to 
have  been  imperfectly  transmitted,  may 
have  been  (like  Ps.  iv.)  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  deliverance. 

17  f.  Editorial  and  liturgical  ap- 
pendix (following  Olshausen). 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  Read  ’’jni  31^.  ':3  This 

is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  (iii.  /.  ii,  iv.  3).  The  editor  ingeniously 
adapted  it  to  the  corrupt  *1*1*1^.  Probably  the  true  words  were  already 
in  part  miswritten.  Cp.  titles  of  Pss.  vii.,  xviii. 


’ Arise,  O Yahwe  ! succour  me,  O my  God  ! for. 
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II 


‘ Selahs.’  The  three  ‘ Selahs,’  vv.  3,  5,  9,  are  corruptions  of  D'n'^N  ; 
other  cases  will  occur.  nbo  is  very  often  a mere  corruption. 

4.  IM  T J i^.  Rather  (so  S),  corresponding  to  to  my 

soul’  = ‘ to  me.’  M ; so  T ’A  2 J.  More  suitably  G 0, 

}3ut  best  ; so  S.  Cp.  (insertion  in  ver.  8). 

7 f . M 'p  is  generally  regarded  as  a second  subject. 

Cp.  xvii.  10,  xxvii.  7,  Ixvi.  17,  Ixxvii.  2 (?),  cxlii.  2 (?).  This  is  grammatically 
possible  ; the  same  idiom  exists  in  Assyrian  (Del.,  Weltschopfu7tg^  138). 
But  in  each  of  the  above  cases  there  is  reason  to  hold  that  the  text  is 
corrupt.  In  our  passage  nothing  is  gained  by  the  emphatic  and  the 
personal  address  to  Yahwe  is  causelessly  abandoned.  Read  mH' 

•’Sp  and  come  from  two  imperfect  fragments  of  ; 3 became  p. 

As  a consequence  read  and  "JOTp.  (M  G S)  is  certainly 

wrong  ; (’A  E'  S'  J)  is  better. 

9 f.  MG  is  more  natural  (iv.  9).  This  is  not  an 

arbitrary  emendation.  The  corruption  presently  to  be  mentioned 
involved  altering  — M Read  n is  dittographed 

(cp.  Ron.,  § 2.00b). — M ’’Dlii^pn.  ‘ '11  nude  positum  displicet  ’ 

(Lag.).  Elsewhere  (see  xvii.  15^)  we  shall  find  "]lDrT  corrupted  into 
Y'pn3.  Comparing  xciv.  18,  read  '>  IDH  '’p- 

II.  M An  error  which  burdens  the  psalmist  with  a 

needless  exaggeration.  Read  Cp.  a similar  corruption  in 

xliii.  I and  elsewhere  ; also  xxvii.  3. 

13 f.  Omit  V.  \'^a  and  O in  b as  an  editorial  gloss  (cp.  Du.).  Bi. 
would  rather  omit  v.  Zb.  M has  in  vii.  6, 

xxxi.  9,  and  elsewhere  probably  comes  from  D'Hiy,  ‘Arabians,’  and  'flP 
(see  Enc.  Bib..,  ‘ Lehi  ’)  is  one  of  the  current  distortions  of  ^Klblll'’. 
Probably  (cp.  /.  ii,  iv.  2)  we  should  read  p^rjrTl'’1  Note 

that  T and  S (2  ?)  read  □’’/l^  (which  Lag.  adopts)  ; G To 

strike  on  the  cheek  is  an  insult,  not  a deadly  act  (Job  xvi.  20,  Mic.  iv.  14). 
— M Read  perhaps  miD  (see 

T : - • . T : ••  • T \ : * \ 

on  xlviii.  yb).  (Geshur). 


(PSALM  IV.) 

Deposited.  Of  the  Ethanites.  Marked:  Of  ^Arab-ethan.  i 

I He  answered  me  when  I called — | the  God  who  rights  me  ; 2 
When  the  Jerahmeelites  struck  terror  | he  heard  my  prayer. 

Ye  deniers  +of  God,+  how  long  | will  ye  multiply  insults  ? 3 

-^How  long+  will  ye  love  falsehoods,  | and  seek  for  lies  ? 
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5 But  mark  how  signal  | is  the  kindness  Yah  we  has  shown  me  ; 4 
Yahwe  hears  me  | when  I call  upon  him. 

Take  warning,  perish  not  ; | show  prudence  in  your  ways:  5 
Offer  sacrifices  that  are  right,  | and  put  your  trust  in  Yahwe.  6 

Many  there  are  who  say,  | ‘ No  more  will  good  fortune  visit 
them ! 7 

10  God  has  veiled  | the  light  of  his  countenance.’ 

O Yahwe  ! thou  hast  put  | gladness  into  my  heart  8 

More  than  in  the  time  of  our  corn  | and  our  new  wine  and 
our  oil. 

In  peace  will  I at  once  | lay  me  down  and  sleep,  9 


For  thou,  O Yahwe,  | causest 

2.  Cp.  iii.  3. — 3.  Ye  deniers  (of 

Ood).  The  phrase  includes  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  believers  (see  Ps. 
xlix.).  Much  difficulty  has  been  caused 

by  ‘ sons  of  men  in  the 

received  text.  The  phrase  is  far  too 
undistinctive  to  be  correct.  Lines  3-8 
are  a remonstrance  analogous  to  that 
in  ii.  10-12.  Will  ye  mtdtif'ly.  M’s 
text  speaks  of  insults  to  a mysterious 
‘ glory,’  in  which  some  see  the  royal 
or  highpriestly  dignity,  others  the 
national  honour — i.e.  the  power  of 
maintaining  Israel’s  independence.  But 
the  whole  phrase  is  suspicious  (see 
below).  The  seeming  parallel  in  Ixii.  5 
is  no  parallel  ; there  too  the  text  is 
corrupt.  The  ‘ insults  ’ are  presumably 
those  expressed  in  iii.  3,  iv.  7. 

4.  Falsehoods . . . lies.  Cp.  on  Ixii. 

5.  False  accusations  appear  to  have  been 
brought  against  the  faithful  Jews  by 
their  unfaithful  brethren  and  by  the 
non-Jewish  populations,  to  conciliate 
the  Persian  (?)  or  perhaps  Greek  rulers. 

5.  ‘Your  intrigues  are  doomed  to 
failure  ; my  life  exhibits  a series  of 
deliverances  springing  from  the  divine 
lovingkindness’  (see  on  xvii.  7,  xxxi. 

22).  On  "TDn  cf.  OP , 370  ff ; Enc. 
Bib.^  ‘Lovingkindness.  ’ n'^un  ‘ has 
separated,  made  unique.’  Cp.  Ex. 
xxxiii.  16,  Israel  is  rendered  unique  by 
having  Yahwe’s  attendant  presence. 

7,8.  Take  warning: ...  ‘ Reflect 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  your  course 
ends  in  ruin.  A time  may  come  when 
prayers  and  sacrifices  will  be  of  no 


me  to  dwell  securely. 

avail  (Prov.  i.  28).  Repent  and  offer 
sacrifices  which  are  at  once  legal  and 
morally  valuable’;  the  legal  and  the 
moral  to  our  psalmist  are  one.  The 
ordinary  view,  based  on  M,  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  ‘ Let  wholesome  fear 
deter  you  from  persisting  in  this  course 
of  action,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
sinful’  (Kirkp.).  But  how  very  vague 
an  exhortation, — ‘ Tremble  and  do  not 

sin’!  Contrast  ii.  Ii.  lO'l  might 
just  as  well  mean,  ‘ Be  angry.’  It  is 
true.  Bishop  Horsley  (following  G and 
Eph.  iv.  26)  adopts  this,  explaining, 
‘ Do  not  let  your  anger  carry  you  into 
overt  acts  of  sin.’  Unsuitable,  no 
doubt  ; but  would  the  psalmist  have 
used  language  capable  of  being  so  ex- 
plained ? 

9-12.  The  scoff  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  pious  community’s  answer.  The 
enemy,  who  is  established  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  pronounces  that  the  God  of 
the  land  is  angry  with  the  Jews  (‘  has 
veiled  the  light  of  his  face  ; ’ cp.  Ixxx. 
I,  4).  Israel  answers  that  it  has  but 
lately  received  a signal  proof  of  the 
divine  favour,  which  has  given  it  an 
inward  joy  (/.  Ii  ; cp.  /.  5),  far  greater 
even  than  that  of  the  merry  harvesters 
(cp.  Hos.  ix.  I,  Isa.  ix.  3).  ‘Although 
the  fig-tree  may  not  blossom  . . . yet  I 
will  rejoice  in  Yahwe’  (Hab.  iii.  17  f.). 
Contrast  Hos.  vii.  14.  On  the  text 
see  crit.  note.  Ol.  is  certainly  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  anxious  multitude 
of  Israelites  referred  to,  as  he  thinks, 
in  V.  7rz  offer  a prayer  to  Yahwe  in 
V.  7A  This  would  be  inconsistent  with 
//.  1 1 f. 
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Critical  Notes,  i,  2.  Lag.  (with  best  MSS.  of  G)  reads  because 

• T r 

of  /nnnirT-  This  seems  right,  though  the  fact  that  'TH  is  in  the  perfect 

T 

is  not  conclusive.  For  though  'Trt  gives  a plausible  sense,  the 

phrase  is  not  only  peculiar,  but  wanting  in  special  appropriateness.. 
We  expect  some  point  of  contact  with  that  part  of  Ps.  iii.  in  which 
Israel’s  trouble  is  referred  to  {v.  7).  'nil  is  plainly  wrong,  and  the  super- 
fluous ought  to  help  towards  correcting  the  text.  We  want  an 

ethnic  name  virtually  equivalent  to  (iii.  7).  With  D'jn  ('^  = i2) 

and  Jinni  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  name  is 
Read,  therefore,  in  /.  2a,  and  for  read 

3.  M ^22 - Read  □’’l^nDprT  (see  on  xlix.  3).— M '"[23  ; 

n33  also  S 2.  G,  nnp  ; ’A  J,  nniD  (see  Lag.).  Dis- 

regarding metre,  Houb.,  Bredenk.  {Gesets  it.  Proph..,  71),  We.,  and  Roy 
(p.  58)  follow  G.  Both  readings  are  awkward,  and  produce  a bad 
parallelism.  Read  M’s  is  a corruption  of 

repeated  in  error  from  the  preceding  line. — 4.  M pH.  Parallelism 
requires  "ipi^  (ii.  i). 

5 f.  Read  iTDn  (xxxi.  22),  with  Hare  (in  Horsley),  Dy.,  Gr.,  Che.V 
Kau.,  We.,  Herz. — M For  clearness  read  (G,  Bi.).  Note 

of  abbreviation  lost. 

7-  M wanri-bxi  lU"!,  in  connection  with  which  *)^”B  must 

be  taken,  for  it  is  really  a second  corruption  of  the  word,  which  has  also 
been  corrupted  into  and  into  Similarly 

and  are  both  corruptions  of  the  same  word.  lOl  is  of  course 

also  wrong ; the  obviously  correct  word  is  -ITD^rT  (ii.  \ob).  The  three 

: T • 

words  'rijT,  and  IDl  are  corruptions  of  In  'nil,  H has 

come  out  of  3,  and  tD  out  of  “T  ; in  TD  = "12  ; in  = 

ni.  b'l  in  03311^^  comes  from  ^37.  is,  perhaps,  a 

corruption  of  ; V became  ^ became  3,  ^ became  3- 

Note  that  G 2 omit  *)  before  ; S (rightly)  prefixes  it  to 
might  of  course  be  retained  in  the  sense  of  ‘ be  silent  in  penitence,’  but 
this  would  require  The  explanation  given  above  is  adequate 

and  supported  by  numerous  parallels  elsewhere.  M’s  n'7D  is  a corrupt 
fragment  of  ^‘7'3’[i;n  (ii.  10a),  the  parallel  to  ITDIH.  Read  therefore — 

qf.  M Rather  ; *13  and  73  confounded, — M HD^-  T 

renders  to  which  most  {e.j;;.  Kon.  i.631)  assent.  But  the  imperative 

r ; 

of  is  Nli/;  in  x.  12  is  corrupt.  Here  too  there  is  corruption.. 

T r T T : 
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We  might  read  (parallels  in  Nu.  xi.  ii ; Job  i.  21).  But 

T T T T T T 

a break  in  the  parallelism  is  unpleasing.  Budde  {T.L.Z.^  1896,  col.  561) 
derives  from  Pesh.  the  reading  nD3  for  HD^,  and  VJD  for  This 

T • T ; T T * V T 

is  both  easy  and  probable.  But  remains  unaccounted  for.  It  is, 

however,  one  of  the  many  corruptions  of  D'n^K,  which  restore,  and  the 
text  will  be  in  order. 

II  f.  Prefix  mn'  from  ver.  7 (so  S).  For  Q — (twice)  read  ^2 — • 
and  are  frequently  confounded  with  Q.  After  the  corn  and  wine  G S 
mention  the  oil.  Accordingly  insert  (Gr.  Q — ).  Omit  131, 

which  comes  from  a dittographed  *)J1.  *)31  was  early  found  difficult 

(Judah  ben  Bileam  in  I E). 

14.  Omit  (M  G),  a corruption  of  (Lag.),  which  in  turn 

is  a corruption  of  a duplicated  To  keep  both  113^  and 

rendering  ‘ solitarily+but+securely’  (cp.  Dt.  xxxiii.  28  and  parallels),  does 
not  give  a good  sense.  Israel  at  this  time  did  not  dwell  ‘solitarily,’  i.e. 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  other  peoples  (Ol.).  Nor  can  113^  be  referred 
to  Yahwe,  for  it  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  sentence  to  say  that 
Yahwe  had  no  allies.  Duhm  deserves  credit  for  omitting  but  his 

view  that  it  is  a Judaistic  gloss  (‘Israel,  and  no  other  nation’)  is 
improbable. 


PSALM  V. 

P ENTAMETERS.  According  to  the  received  text,  a prayer  of  the  inner  circle  of 
pious  Jews  which  gathers  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  to  ask  for  guidance 
and  for  the  overthrow  of  Israel’s  foes.  The  enemies  spoken  of  might  be  of  Jewish 
blood—  men  who  from  time  to  time  presented  themselves  in  the  temple  for  a 
formal  worship  which  had  no  effect  on  their  daily  life  (Ps.  1.  16).  And  certainly 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  persons  are  included  under  the  class-names  ‘ w’icked 
doers,’  ‘ speakers  of  lies,’  &c.  But  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Jews 
commemorated  in  this  and  other  psalms  are  the  Jerahmeelites  and  other  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  The  prospect  is  Messianic.  The  speaker  is  pious  Israel  ; the 
expression  ‘my  king’  (v.  3)  is  of  itself  almost  enough  to  show  this;  even  in 
Sirach  li.  i (quoted  on  the  other  side  by  Beer)  it  is  the  community  which  speaks. 
Merx’s  view  (Chwolson’s  Festschrift)  that  the  speaker  is  a priest  in  the  Maccabiean 
period,  who  owns  no  king  but  Yahwe,  is  precluded  by  the  corrected  text  (see  on 
V.  4).  Cp.  Roy,  Volksgemeinde,  59.  Pss.  xv.,  xxiv.fb,  and  l.(-),  alsoxxvi.,  xxvii., 
and  xxviii.,  contain  parallels  to  our  psalm. 


Deposited,  Of  Salmath.  Marked:  Of'^Arah-ethati.  i 

I Hearken  to  my  words,  O Yahwe  ! | heed  my  meditation  ; 2 
Listen  to  the  sound  of  my  crying,  | my  King  and  my  God ! 3 

For  against  me  Jerahmeel  draws  near,  | his  voice  he 
makes  to  be  heard  ; ^ 4 

Jerahmeel  has  pleasure  in  wickedness,  | he  fears  no  cala- 
mity.  5 


^ Jerahmeel  and  Zarephath  draw  near. 
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The  impious  cannot  stand  up  | before  thine  eyes  ; ^ 6 

Thou  abhorrest  those  that  speak  lies,  | those  of  Edom 
and  Jerahmeel.  7 

But  I,  so  great  is  thy  lovingkindness,  | can  enter  thy 
house,  8 

I can  bow  down  toward  thy  holy  temple,  | revering  thee* 

O Yah  we  ! lead  me  in  thy  righteousness  [ because  of 
Ishmael  : 9 

10  Make  thy  way  even  before  me  | * * 

For  there  is  no  sincerity  in  their  speech,  | insults  are 
+in+  their  heart  ; 10 


An  open  grave  is  their  throat,  | +though+  they  speak 
flatteringly. 

Bring  destruction  on  them,  O God  ! make  foolish  | [all] 
their  counsels  ; 1 1 

Push  them  down  for  their  many  crimes,  | for  they  have 
defied  thee. 

But  let  all  that  trust  in  thee  rejoice,  | for  ever  let  them 
shout,  12 

Let  all  that  love  thy  name  be  glad,  | and  exult  in  thee. 

For  thou,  O Yahwe ! blessest  | the  righteous  [with 
lovingkindness]  ; 13 

[Him  that  trusts  in  the  Most  High] — with  favour  | thou 
crownest  him. 


I.  IVIy  king-,  i.e.  Israel’s  king. 
See  xliv.  5,  Isa.  xxxiii.  22,  xli.  21, 
xliii.  15.  See  introd. 

3.  Terahmeel  draws  near.  Cp. 
iii.  7,  iv.  2,  xxvii.  2,  &c.  The  refer- 
ence in  M to  the  morning  sacrifice  (?) 
is  enigmatical.  Not  less  so  is  the  phrase 
‘ I will  look  out.’  Not  patient  waiting 
(Mic.  vii.  7,  Hab.  iii.  i),  but  impatient 
importunity  is  the  fundamental  tone  of 
this  psalm.  His  voice.  The  loud  cries 
of  these  enemies  are  often  referred  to 
(xliv.  17,  Ixxiv.  4,  &c.). 

4.  Cp.  X.  6,  Iv.  23  (?).  M’s 
is  very  improbable. 

5.  The  impious.  If  we  adhere 

to  M’s  we  had  best  render 

‘ mockers.’  The  Aphel  of  the  verb  in 


Syr.  means  ‘ to  mock,’  and  T gives  the 

synonym  (cp.  duv^d, 

2 Chr.  xxxvi.  16).  But  the  sense  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  (see  Ixxiii.  3,  Ixxv. 
5).  G’s  -napavoiioi  (so  also  Ixxv.  5,  but 
in  Ixxiii.  3,  &voixoi)  is  vague.  B D B 
explains  ‘ boasters,’  but  does  not  the 
sense  ‘ to  boast  ’ belong  to  a different 
root  ? (see  Ges.  - Bu.).  ‘ Madmen  ’ 

would  perhaps  be  better  (cp.  Poel  and 
Hithpoel).  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  any  ethical  sense  was 

developed  out  of  bhn  in  Ass.  the 
only  ethical  sense  is  ‘ pure,  holy.’  It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  an  error 

of  the  text.  See  crit.  n.,  and  for 
see  on  xiv.  i. 


1 Thou  hatest  all  wicked  doers. 
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7.  I . . . can  enter  thy  house. 

Cp.  on  Ps.  XV.  Sinners  have  to  fear 
the  ‘ fire  in  Zion  ’ (Isa.  xxxi.  9 ; cp. 
Isa.  xxxiii.  14).  But  the  speaker,  not 
being  of  the  class  just  described,  can 
safely  enter  Yahwe’s  courts,  which  are 
indeed  his*  fortress  (xxvii.  4 f. ) . 

8.  Z can  bow  down  &,c.  See  on 
xxviii.”2. 

9.  Iicad  me  . . . Yahwe  is  the 
shepherd  of  Israel,  whom  he  leads  in 
the  right  paths — those  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed (so  01.,  Du.).  See  on  xxv.  5, 
xxvii.  II.  So  ‘ thy  way’  = the  way 
in  which  I should  walk  (cxliii.  8). 


‘ Make  ’ it  ‘ even,’  says  pious  Israel, 
z.e.  free  from  calamity  (xxvi.  12,  Isa. 
xxvi.  7),  lest  the  neighbouring  peoples 
should  say,  ‘ Where  is  thy  God  ? ’ 

16.  All  that  love  thy  name ; 

so  xxv.  143  (corr.  text),  Ixix.  37, 
cxix.  132.  The  ‘name  of  Yahwe’  is 
his  glory,  or  the  place  where  his  glory 
dwells,  and  to  love  it  is  to  honour  it 
(exclusively)  by  ceremonial  acts. 

17.  The  rigrhteous, 

the  faithful  community.  Cp.  vii.  10, 
xxxi.  19,  Iviii.  iif.,  Ixxv.  II,  Isa. 
xxiv.  16,  xxvi.  7. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M The  Rabbis  assumed  two  Heb.  roots 

meaning  ‘to  murmur,  meditate’  (;i;in  and  rCin).  Certainly  there  is  a 
Syr.  root  {O  P,  464).  But  here,  as  in  xxxix.  4,  corruption  is  very 
probable.  Read  (xix.  15). 

4.  The  whole  of  v.  4 is  corrupt.  Herz,  indeed,  would  (most 
ingeniously)  read,  for  "ipn,  nTPI  Tp3.  But  this  is  not  enough. 

The  speaker  is  in  deadly  peril ; to  refer  to  his  morning  and  evening 
oblations  is  unnatural.  Merx  (Chwols.  Festschrift)  renders  ‘ I arrange 
and  cleanse  for  thee’  (Arabising),  supposing  an  allusion  to  a ritual 
practice.  Cp.  Lagarde  (Psali.  Cr.,  34  fif.)  and  Duhm.  Read  probably 
2"lp  PNOTT*.  "'bv  ■'3.  So  historical  colouring  is  restored. 

At  end  of  v.  4 read  ^3Tp  (a  variant). 

- : T : : T 

4.  M’s  O (Pasek  after  O)  is  one  of  the  many  disguises  of 

For  read  (see  exeg.  note). 

5.  For  read  probably  a class-name  which  could 

hardly  be  omitted  here.  D'bDJ  is  corrupted  elsewhere.  At  end  of  tj.  6 
M inserts  a gloss. 

6.  is  too  strong  ; destruction  is  referred  to  later.  Read 

represents  this  as  a correction).  mrT’  is  superfluous.  For 
□’'<31  read  (cp.  on  li.  16,  Iv.  24). 

9.  M 'ITVyif.  Again  in  xxvii.  ii,  liv.  7,  Ivi.  3,  lix.  ir.  G exOpoi  pov. 

T : 

2 dnoOXi^ovTls  pe.  But  an  ethnic  name  is  w^anted ; read  either 
or,  better,  (see  on  lix.  ii;^). 

II.  M .Read,  with  the  Vss.,  Du.;  less  correctly, 

Lag.,  Ba.,  We.,  Merx.— M H^iDT  Read  iiniDJ  (Gr.) ; cp.  Isa. 
lix.  14. — M jTBn.  Rather  niSTH.  So  xxxviii.  14,  lii.  4,  cp.  Ixii.  /.  3. 
The  contrast  is  between  words  of  simulated  friendliness  and  the  insults 
of  open  hostility.  See  Ixii.  5. 

13.  M Read,  more  suitably,  DD'OT  (Lag.,  Gr.,  Merx); 
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cp.  Joel  i.  18,  where  read  (Merx,  We.).— M Dll'riTOb^  ; a 

strange  expression.  Dy.  and  We.,  'D  too'”  superficial.  Read 

"^3  b3D ; see  2 S.  xv.  31,  Isa.  xliv.  25. -M  Better  (G  J) ; 

so  Du.,  Merx.  * ' 

16.  M IQ''?;?  ID/n.  We.  makes  sense  byomitting  the  first  1, 

and  treating  'n  as  a relative  clause.  But  this  is  unnatural.  The 

caesura  in  the  verse  should  be  at  122-)^  (cf.  Isa.  lii.  8).  is  surely 

a dittogram  of  must  be  corrupt ; it  should  represent  a 

verb  parallel  to  'yv  We  expect  (xl.  17).  7 may  have  sprung 

from  1,  and  both  D and  from  The  wrong  reading  was  natural 
when  the  dittographed  'y**  had  become  Herz,  T'Dri'l. 

17  f.  Insert  *7Dn  (metre  and  parallelism);  also  perhaps  n^3. 

Omit  (an  unsuitable  figure).  Wellh.  proposes  But 

comes  probably  from  which  follows  is  a"  correct  variant. 

Point 
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1 RIMETERS.  A record  of  still  deeper  depression  (cp.  Ps.  xxxviii.,  and  the 
thanksgiving  in  Ps.  xxx.).  1 he  trouble  from  the  foreign  (and  native)  enemies  is 
now  at  Its  height  1 he  sufferer  owns  himself  guilty,  but  has  no  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  his  guilt  (/.  2).  He  has  been  constant  in  the  recital  of  Vahwe’s  praises 
(//.  9 [.),  and  m consequence  appeals  to  Yahwe’s  reasonableness  if  the  speaker 
should  actua  ly  sink  into  the  nether  world,  wnat  would  become  of  those  sonirs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  which  He  delights  (cp.  xxx.  10,  u)?  The  soeaker 
IS  well-nigh  exhausted.  His  bodily  frame  is  wasted  away,  and  even  at  night  his 
tears  cease  not  to  flow.  'I'hat  literal  sickness  (Lwald,  B.  Jacob,  Duhm)  is  not 

V vJ"  speaker’s  foes  which  have 

robbed  him  of  the  joy  of  life.  Nor  is  it  an  individual  who  speaks.  It  is  a fact 
(in  spite  of  Selim,  De  Origine,  27  ff.  ; see  notes  below  on  //.  i,  4)  that  expres- 
sions partly  the  same  and  partly  similar  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Israel,  and  we 
know  that  Hebrew  writers  could  go  to  a great  length  in  personifying  their  people 
ana  even  an  association  of  persons  within  their  people  (Isa.  liii.  i Ps  xxii  ) The 
case  IS  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Ps.  xli.,  about  the  interpretation  of  which  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That  individual  Israelites,  who  (elt  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  their  nation  as  their  own,  would  put  much  pers  inal  feeling  into  their 

faThhlr?  f ^ ‘ ‘ ’ '"ho  speaks  IS  primarily 

faithful  Israel,  not  any  Israelite,  and  least  of  all  a sick  Israelite.  The  sickness  is 
quickly  put^  aside ; the  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  of  Israel’s  morai 
standards  - wrong  doers,’  led  by  Aiabians  from  the  border  lands. 

Ihere  are  still  critics  who  hold  to  the  individualistic  interpretation,  which  shows 

DeJsnnifipd  "^'J^erous  passages  in  which  Israel  is  certamly  not 

personified  by  a poetical  figure,  but  rather  regarded  as  in  reality  a living  organism, 
n acco. dance  with  the  primitive  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  all  the  members  of  a 
community.  That  the  early  Israelites,  like  the  early  Babyloni.nns,  had  songs  of 

iess\  hf that  sick  persons,  either  in  pre-exilic  or  (much 
s)  in  posi-exihc  times,  used  this  or  any  of  our  psalms  when  they  came  to  offer  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  a view  which  requires  far  more  argument  than  B.  lacob 
^as  offered  for  \X  {ZATIV,  1897,  p.  56)  ; this  scholar  actually  seems  to  think  that 
moJ  nlT.  ^ may  have  been  written  for  lepers.  To  some  it  appears 

p usible  to  suppose  that  this  and  other  psalms  were  originally  individualistic. 
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but  have  been  converted  into  psalms  of  the  community  (Laue,  Die  Ebed  J ahwe 
Lieder,  p.  52  ; Coblenz,  165).  This,  however,  is  surely  a modified  survival  of  the 
old  church  view  that  the  psalms  were  composed  by  great  (inspired)  individuals 
with  reference  to  their  own  circumstances,  and  is  unsatisfactory.  Such  individual- 
istic psalms  as  exist  in  the  Psalter  are  unmistakable  ; psalms  of 
do  not  exist.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten  (against  B.  Jacob)  that  the 
individualism  which  may  be  found  in  the  Psalter  is  coloured  by  the  strongest 
Israelite  feeling.  Mere  personal  misfortunes  are  not,  and  could  not  be,  referred 
to  in  the  Psalter. 


Deposited;  of  the  Ethanites.  Marked:  of' Arab-ethan.  i 

I O Yahwe  ! use  not  thine  anger  to  punish  me,  2 

Nor  thy  fury  to  chastise  me. 

Revive  me,  O Yahwe  ! for  I languish,  3 

Heal  me,i  for  my  frame  is  wasted. 

My  soul  too  is  greatly  affrighted  ; 4 

And  thou,  O Yahwe  ! how  long  ? 

Return,  O Yahwe  ! rescue  my  soul  ; 5 

Deliver  me  for  thy  lovingkindness’  sake  ! 

For  in  Deathland  there  is  none  that  recites  thy  praises;  6 
lo  In  Sheol  who  will  give  thee  thanks  ? 
***** 

***** 


[Yea,]  I am  worn  out  with  sighing.  7 

Every  night  I drench  my  bed  ; 

I bathe  my  couch  in  my  tears. 

Mine  eye  is  sunken  with  sorrow  ; 8 

It  perishes  with  the  insulting  of  the  Misrites. 

Away,  all  ye  wrong  doers  ; 9 

20  Yahwe  hears  the  sound  of  my  weeping. 

Yahwe  hears  my  supplication  ; lo 

Yahwe  receives  my  prayer. 

Be  they  shamed  and  sore  terrified  ; 1 1 

In  a moment  be  all  mine  enemies  put  to  shame ! 

the  primitive  idea  of  God’s  unreason- 1 
able  and  excessive  irascibility. 

4.  Heal  me.  A figurative  expres- 
sion. The  wounds  referred  to  are  thei 
calamities  of  the  people,  viewed  as  the, 
punishment  of  sin  (xli.  3).  It  is  true, 


I.  Nearly  as  in  xxxviii.  2.  Both 
passages  are  dependent  on  Jer.  x.  24. 
Note  that  in  Jer.  x.  1^25  (probably 
post-exilic)  the  speaker  is  Israel.  The 
expressions  are  startling,  but  the  idea  of 
‘ covenanted  mercies’  is  an  advance  upon 


* O Yahwe  ! 
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in  Jer.  xvii.  14  an  individual  appears 
to  utter  the  same  prayer  ; but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Jer.  xvii.  5-14  is  a 
late  insertion  in  Jeremiah,  and  certainly 
the  indications  in  the  present  context 
all  point  to  pious  Israel  as  the  speaker. 
Cp  also  Ex.  XV.  26,  Isa.  vi.  10,  xxx. 
26,  Ivii.  18  f.,  Hos.  vii.  i,  xi.  3. — My 
frame ^ lit.  ‘my  bones.’  So  xxxi.  II, 
xxxii.  3,  XXXV.  10,  xxxviii.  4,  li.  lo  ; 
cp.  Lam.  i.  13,  iii.  4,  Heb.  iii.  16. 

Cp.  the  use  of  for  res  ipsa. 

7.  Rescue  my  soul.  Cp.  in  Ass. 
hizubu  Jtapisia,  ‘to  rescue  the  soul,  or 
life.’ 

9.  Zn  Deathland.  ‘death,’ 

is  a synonym  for  Sheol  (ix.  13,  xxii.  16, 
Ixviii.  20,  Ixxxix.  49,  cvii.  18  ; cp.  Rev. 
i 18,  vi.  I,  XX.  13  f. — None  that  recites. 
Thanksgiving  for  His  lovingkindnesses 


was  Yahwe’s  favourite  ‘sacrifice’  (1.  14). 
The  continued  existence  of  Israel  was, 
therefore,  assured.  See  Isa.  xxxviii.  18 
(Israel  is  the  speaker,  and  the  same 
figure  of  sickness  is  employed).  Cp. 

OP,  385. 

14  ff.  I am  worn  out  . . . Jer. 

xlv.  3 is  parallel.  An  individual  (Baruch) 
is  there  referred  to  ; but  the  passage 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  framed  on  the 
basis  of  psalm-passages  (cp.  ‘Jeremiah,’ 
Enc.  Bib.).  Pious  Israel,  imagined  as 
an  individual,  could  certainly  be  said  to 
‘ bathe  his  couch  in  his  tears  ;’  cp.  Ixix. 
4,  and  note  that  in  Ixiii.  7 pious  Israel 
says  that  he  ‘ remembers  God  upon  his 
bed.’ 

15!.  Observe  that  the  Misrites 
(=  Arabians)  are  the  leaders  of  the 
party  whom  Israel  regards  as  opposed 
to  righteousness.  Cp.  on  Ps.  xi. 


Critical  Notes.  3.  M Read  (Gr.).  See  on  xli.  5 — M 

‘’3-  Whether  vve  take  as  an  adjective  or  as  a participle 

• |T  - ; \ • 

without  preformative,  the  form  is  unique  and  improbable.  In  spite  of  the 
grammatical  remarks  of  Del.  and  Kon.  (i.  247;  ii.  375),  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  if  genuine,  is  not  3 sing.  perf.  The  occurrences  of 

elsewhere  are  numerous  : i S.  ii.  5,  Isa.  xvi.  8 (see  SBOT  ad  loci),  xix.  8, 
xxiv.  4,  7,  9,  xxxiii.  9,  Jer.  xiv.  2,  xv.  9,  Hos.  iv.  3,  Joel  i.  10,  12,  Nah.  i.  4 
(read  'HID  ; see  Gray  and  Che.,  Exf. 

Sept.-Oct.  1898),  Lam.ii.8.  There  is  no  adjective  Neh.  iii.  34  being 

corrupt  (see  Guthe  in  SBOT ; cp.  Che.,  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Sanballat’).  Read 
either  (transposing  n'  being  absorbed  in  pronun- 
ciation by  or  supposing  to  be  a fragment  of  a 

second  superfluous  In  the  latter  case  was  written 

whence  bb^i^^ 

4f.  Omit  mrT’.  Twice  in  two  stanzas  is  often  enough.  Metre  gains. 
— M (cp.  1.  5).  Read  (Briill,  Hal.).  See  xxxii.  3. — M 

Read  probably  5)^  easily  dropped  out  before  3^,  and  I was 

supplied. 

7,  9-  Read  M Read  (Ixxi.  16)  ; G,  6 fivt]- 

HOU€V(ov  ae.  Bi., 

i4f.  Prefix  (Bi.),  for  metre. — 18.  M “^33.  Read  J1D^33  (see 
on  vii.  2,  Ixxxix.  51),  with  Bi.  Notice  b^  io  1.  19. — M Read 

T : 

probably  (analogy  of  other  psalms). — M Wellh.  suggests 

‘ I melt’  (from  the  Syriac). 
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20  f.  M (twice).  Read  (Gr.)  ; •»  precedes. 

24.  M ; clearly  by  transposition  from  (a  dittogram).  G 

already  had  A even  insert  eU  ra  ottio-o). 


PSALM  VII.— I. 


T Ri METERS.  The  same  theme  of  persecution.  The  aggressors  (who  are 
here  personified)  may  have  accused  the  Jewish  community  of  misdeeds  of  which  it 
is  innocent.  The  faithful  members  of  the  community  clear  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  unlike  the  great  ‘ oath  of  clearance  ’ in  Job  xxxi. ; the  duties  which  it  claims 
to  have  performed  are  those  which  a late  prophetic  writer  presses  on  the  attention 
of  the  formal  religionists  who  unhappily  cling  to  the  post-exilic  commimity 
flsa.  Iviii.  2).  Note  the  points  of  contact  between  13  f.  and  xi.  2;  between 
7-.  6*(end)  and  Lam.  ii.  ii  ; and  between  2;.  2 (my  pursuer)  and  Larn.  v.  2,  where 
the  ‘Vursueis  ’ are,  as  here,  the  peoples  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Judah  (cp.  Let 

the  Arabian  pursue  ’).  For  the  personification  of  the  enemies,  cp.  Pss.  ix.  • 

Lines  23,  24  may  be  a later  insertion  (see,  however,  note).  According  to  Duhm, 
the  contending  parties  are  two  heads  of  irreconcileable  parties 
exilic  Jews.  The  one  seeks  to  destroy  the  other,  because  he  believes  himself  to 
have  been  iniured  by  him,  while  this  one  protests  his  innocence.  Religion  plays 
not  much  more  than  a decorative  r61e.’  A grievous  disparagement  of  a perfectly 
sincere  hymn  to  Yahwe  ! Riehm  thinks  it  a plausible  view  that  David,  who 
protests  his  innocence  towards  Saul  in  I S.  xxiv.  12  f.,  16,  xxvi.  » 3 •> 

imposed  the  psalm  towards  the  end  of  his  wanderings.  Surely  this  not  be 

criticized.  The  only  question  is,  did  it  suggest  the  heading  ? If  so, 

‘ Saul  ben  Kish  ’ (instead  of  < Cush  ’)•  Another  possibility  would  be  Spi  nel  ben 
Kish,’  or  even  ‘ Mordecai,  ben  Shimei,  ben  Kish  (Esth.  in  5).  That  Dav 
foresaw  Mordecai,  is  mentioned  in  Targ.  s/ie7ii  on  Esther.  On  these  points,  see 
OF  229,  243.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  those  parts  of  the  headings  which, 
as  they  now  stand,  suggest  occasions  in  the  life  of  David  for  the  composition  o 
psalms,  are  not  always  pure  guesses,  but,  when  most  wide  of  the  mark,  aris 
of  misunderstood  and  misread  earlier  headings.  oi- 

In  the  Masechet  Sopherim  xviii.  2 it  is  stated  that  this  psalm  w'as  used  at  t 
feast  of  Purim  (one  name  of  which  was  v ^iap^oxaiK-n  r]fx€pa,  2 Macc.  xv.  30.; 
Cp.  on  Ps.  XXX. 


[(9/]  the 


Efhanites.  Of  ^ Arab-ethan.  With  reference 

Arabians,  the  Cushites^  the  Jerahmeelites. 


to  the 


I In  thee,  O my  God  Yahwe  ! I take  refuge  ; 2 

Deliver  me  from  the  insults  of  my  pursuer  ; 

Lest  he  tear  my  living  body  as  a lion,  a 

Rending  it  when  none  doth  rescue. 

Aly  God  Yahwe  ! if  I have  plotted  crimes,  4 

If  any  injustice  mark  my  hands. 

If  I have  robbed  the  destitute  of  his  cloak,  5 

And  not  covered  the  flesh  of  the  naked. 

Then  let  the  Arabian  pursue  my  soul, 

10  [Let  him  press  after  it],  and  overtake  it. 

Let  him  trample  my  life  to  the  earth, 

And  pour  out  my  liver  into  the  dust. 


Supplenmit. 
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Surely  again  he  whets  his  sword,  13 

His  bow  he  has  bent  and  made  ready  ; 

Deadly  weapons  at  me  doth  he  aim,  14 

His  shafts  to  press  me  hard  he  prepa^res. 

Truly,  with  malice  he  may  travail,  15 

Mischief  he  may  conceive,  but  delusion  will  be  its  issue. 

A pit  he  may  dig  and  hollow  out,  16 

20  But  into  the  pitfall  he  makes  he  will  tumble. 

On  his  own  pate  his  mischief  will  return,  17 

On  his  own  skull  his  injustice  will  descend. 

I will  give  thanks  unto  Yah  we  according  to  his 
righteousness,  1 8 

And  chant  hymns  to  the  name  of  Yahwe  for  ever. 


2.  IVIy  pursuer.  See  introd. 

3.  IVTy  living:  body,  See 

Kon.  SynL  § 30. — As  a lion.  Cp.  x. 
9,  xvii.  12,  xxii.  14,  22,  Ivii.  5,  Isa.  v. 
29--5  'ITI  with  as  xviii.  38. 

7 f.  Zf  Z have  robbed  . . . Cp. 

xxxiv.  ii^  ; the  enemy  does  that  which 
the  speaker  indignantly  disclaims  having 
done.  ‘ Cloak,’  cp.  Am.  ii.  8^^,  Dt.  xxiv. 
17^. — And  not  covered  . . . Cp.  Isa. 
Iviii.  7,  Job  xxxi.  19  f. 

10-12.  Soul,  life,  liver,  are  here 
synonymous  (see  on  xvi.  9). — Four  ont ; 
cp.  Lam.  ii.  ii. 

13*  Surely  agrain  . . . 

Pious  and  un warlike  Israel  sees 
the  Arabians  preparing  for  a fresh 
attack  (cp.  xvii.  ii).  He  is  assured  by 
his  faith  that  it  will  be  futile.  Yahwe’s 
‘righteousness’  (/.  23)  will  soon  be 
manifested  in  a great  retribution  (the 
Messianic).  It  is  true  most  translators, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  render,  ‘ If 
he  (the  wicked  man)  turns  not,  he 
(God)  whets  his  sword.  . . . (But)  be- 
hold, he  (the  wicked  man)  travails  with 
mischief,’ &c.  The.se  changes  of  sub- 
ject, however,  are  very  awkward  ; Ba., 
Beer  (’94),  We.,  Kon.  Synt.  355,  567), 
and,  lately,  Duhm,  explain  as  above. 
Metre,  in  fact,  positively  requires  this. 
After  the  inserted  passage  (vii.'^))  has 

been  removed,  connects 

itself  naturally  with  the  protestation  in 
ll.  9-12,  as  Bickell  has  pointed  out. 


But  surely  we  must  also  read  '^1  for 
in  /.  15.  Otherwise,  after 
it  would  be  most  natural  to  render 
‘if  he  (the  wicked  man) 
does  not  turn,’  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  opposed 
to  this  view.  For  the  figure  of  the 
arrows,  cp.  xi.  2. 

16.  To  press  me  bard  (see  crit. 
n.).  Most  moderns  render  M,  ‘His 
arrows  he  makes  into  flaming  ones,’ 
and  find  a reference  to  the  fire-charged 
darts  (cp.  Eph.  vi.  16)  hurled  by  the 
enemy  into  a besieged  town  in  Greek 
and  Roman  times.  Difficult  and  far- 
fetched in  the  extreme.  It  would  be 
more  plausible  to  find  a reference  to 
Yahwe’s  arrows,  the  lightnings  (xviii. 
15)}  k V ahwe  were  the  warrior  intended. 
But  even  then  the  construction  would 
remain  difficult.  In  the  corrected  text 

bvss'  is  II  to  ion,  as  is  n to 

I’l'  U31D  in  Ex.  XV.  17,  and  is 
explained  by  i7f.  Cp.Tob 

XV.  35. 

19.  Fraud  is  often,  apparently,  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  enemies  of  the 
psalmists.  Fit,  net,  snare  are  their 
favourite  figures.  This  points  to  a time 
when  the  outrages  of  the  N.  Arabians 
had  to  some  extent  been  checked. 

23  ff.  This  couplet  may  possibly  be 
a later  liturgical  insertion  which  has 
displaced  the  original  closing  couplet. 
But  this  is  not  strictly  necessary  ; the 
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psalmist  is  himself  a liturgical  poet. — 
His  righteousness,  soon  to  be  manifested 
in  act  (see  on  xi.  ^a).—For  ever.  We 
must  remember  that  the  speaker  is  the 
community  (cp.  on  ix.  3)  which  never 
dies.  The  traditional  text,  however,  has 
mn\  an  appositional  phrase 
(cp.  Ivii.  3).  On  Elyon,  see 

‘ Names  of  God,’  Enc.  Bib.  Elyon,  or 
P21  Elyon,  is  a favourite  divine  name 
with  post-exilic  writers.  We  must  not, 
however,  assume  with  Geiger  {Urschr., 


82  ff.)  that  0ebs  v^kttos  in  the  Apocry- 
pha always  = El  Elyon  ; it  may  mean 
either  this  or  (see  B. 

Jacob,  TIV,  1896,  147*  The  occur- 
rence of  Elyon  in  a psalm  would  be  a 
subsidiary  argument  for  post-exilic  date 
(cf.  18;  OP,  83  f.)  ; Davison  and 

other  English  objectors  have  erred  in 
not  frankly  recognizing  this.  Hitzig’s 
rendering  (so  G.  Hoffm.,  Ph  'on.  Inschr., 
50)  is  not  possible  in  the  Psalter.  Cp. 
Nestle,  Marginalien,  pp.  32-34. 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  Tradition  is  wholly  wrong.  comes 

from  ‘marked’  (like  "IIDTD  and  probably  comes 

from  a correction  of  -m"?  (=  my'?)- 

©13  is  from  ‘?Xpn'V.  Upi  D'©01  □'3'iy‘?y  (cp-  I S.  ix.  1,4, 

same  corruption).  G’s  govnei  attests  (Cornill),  a relic  of 

2.  M ~b3t2-  Read  D'ob^D  (see  on  vi.  8).— M **311  • Read  •’311  (Gr.). 

4.  M piD  ‘snatching  away’?  So  Hu.,  Ba.,  but  against  usage.  (On 

p-)3,  G Nah.  iii.  i,  see  note  on  xvii.  4.)  ‘Setting  free’  is  possible 

(cp.  on  xlvii.  5,  cxxxvi.  24).  If  we  adopt  this,  we  must  either  prefix  ] 
following  G S (so  Kenn.,  Str.,  Bi.,  Gr.,  Che.,  Sta.,  We.,  Du.),  or  else  read 

P^D  (cp-  Bam.  v.  8),  cp.  Ba.  The  text  seems  corrupt.  Read 

j;"lp  (Hos.  xiii.  8). 

5.  M JIST  For  JIXT  Gr.  reads  HDT  (II  But  the 

corruption  lies  deeper.  Read 

7 f.  M As  the  text  now  stands,  is  the 

object  at  once  of and  of  = (OI.).  This  cannot  be 

right.  The  next  line  is  equally  difficult.  M’s'nu'?^!  is  defended  by 
Bii.  But  can  we  venture  to  give  the  Aram,  sense  ‘ despoil  ’ (cp.  2 avr^piratra) 
to  the  common  Hebrew  word  Y^n?  G has  aWfo-wfiai  (?)-  Following 
'r  S,  Houb.,  Kr.,  Dy.,  Gr.,  Che.,  Du.,  read  n-jn'?XV  This  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  giving  I an  adversative  sense  (so  Kdn.,  Sy?tt.,  § 360^),  an 
treating  v.  as  parenthetical.  But  the  corruption  is  more  deeply  seated 
than  we  have  ventured  to  suppose.  However  it  be  rendered,  the  sense 
of  the  distich  cannot  be  called  satisfactory.  What  we  require  to  account 
for  ll.  9-12  is  a repudiation  of  accusations  of  hateful  crimes.  Read 
probably  Dliy  “I’MI  The  letters 

were  mixed  up  and  corrupted,  as  so  often.  (In  /.  7 Str.  and  Heiz  have 
both  suggested  ^") 

9 f.  M a combination  of  two  readings,  and  ; tradi- 
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tion  vacillated.  So  Pinsker  (Del.,  Psalmeii)  ; cp.  Kon.,  ii.  563. 
should,  as  often,  be  Read,  as  /.  10,  P^*7'-  Cp.  Duhm. 

12.  M ni33’l.  Read  '133^  (see  on  xvi.  9) ; so  Houb. — M ; 

the  sense  ‘depressit  ’ or  ‘projecit  ’ (Ges.-Rod.,  T/ies.)  is  arbitrary.  Read 
(Houb.,  Kenn.,  Str.) ; see  Lam.  ii.  ii.  In  Sir.  xliii.  19^?  the  Cairo 
text  has  P3l£^%  the  inarg. 

i6f.  M Read  (see  above).— M □''pb‘7^.  Read 

(Lam.  iv.  19).— 24.  M a corruption  of  Cp.  on  ix.  3. 


PSALM  VII.— 2. 

P ENTAMETERS.  The  change  of  metre  and  the  difference  in  the  contents, 
perhaps  also  the  ‘ Selah’  at  the  end  of  v.  6,  combine  to  show  that  t/z/.  7 — 12  form 
a unity.  It  is  a prayer  for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Israel  by  the 
Edomites.  Halevy  finds  a ‘solution  of  continuity’  between  7 and  v.  8,  which 
he  remedies  by  moving  viii.  3 hither.  The  supposed  remedy,  however,  is  opposed 
by  metrical  considerations,  and  textual  criticism  can  suggest  something  better  for 
both  contexts.  Note  the  disappearance  of  the  late  word  (cf.  OP,  464; 

Sellin,  Pe  Orig.,  102.  Note  also  the  exquisite  title  of  Yahwe  m /.  8b. 

I Arise,  O Yahwe  ! in  thine  anger,  | uplift  thyself  in  thine 
indignation  ; 7 

Rouse  thee,  O my  God  ! for  my  redress,  | and  awake  for 
my  right. 

Let  the  assembly  of  [the  sons  of]  the  Ishmaelites  | swear 


by  thee  ; 8 

Let  not  the  Jerahmeelites^  any  more  | crush  thy  people. 

Right  me,  O Yahwe  ! according  to  mine  innocence,  | ac- 
cording to  my  ways  ; 9 

Test  my  reins  and  my  heart,  | thou  righteous  Judge.  \ob 

Let  Yahwe  be  my  protector,  | +who  is+  the  succourer  of 
the  upright  in  heart,  1 1 

Yahwe — a righteous  Judge,  | a refuge  from  Jerahmeel.  12 


3 f.  M gives  a bad  sense.  Can  it  be 
the  assembly  of  the  peoples  who  are  to 
be  judged  that  is  spoken  of?  Anyhow 
this  requires  that  witnesses  should  be 
introduced  as  a preliminary  to  the 
judgment  (cp.  1.  4,  6).  These  witnesses 
might  naturally  be  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  (so  far  as  they  are  not  im- 
plicated in  any  crime)  of  earth.  More 
especially  those  of  heaven,  who  are 


above  earthly  frailties,  and  yet  not  to 
be  compared  with  Yahwe,  might  seem 
fit  for  the  purpose  (Ixxxix.  6-8).  By 
thein,  i.e.  surrounded  by  them  (Ixxxix. 
8b  ; cp.  Isa.  vi.  i)  on  the  height  of 
heaven,  stands  the  throne  cT  Yahwe. 
A bolder  course,  however,  appears  more 
satisfactory  (see  crit.  n.).  M’s  read- 
ing is  very  confusing  to  exegesis.  ‘ Re- 
turn thou  to  the  height  ’ can  only  mean 


^ Jerahmeel,  wicked  ones  (v.  lorr)? 
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‘ return  to  heaven.’  Such  an  address 
would  be  intelligible  if  it  came  at  the 
end  of  a description  of  a divine  judg- 
ment, but  is  not  in  place  at  the  begin- 
ning. To  explain  ‘resume  thy 

judicial  functions’  (Kimhi,  Hu.,  Ba. ) 
is  not  permissible.  That  the  received 
text  should  be  so  far  from  yielding  a 
good  sense,  is  unfortunate,  but  we  can 
at  least  see  traces  of  a possible  and 
even  probable  text. 

5.  Note  the  characteristic  post- 
exilic  claim  to  (legal)  righteousness; 
cp.  on  xvii.  4 f.,  xliv.  18-23. 


6.  The  wicked  and  tho.' righteous 
are  the  enemies  of  the  pious  community 
(whether  of  foreign  or  native  origin) 
and  pious  Israel  respectively.  Cp.  ix. 

6,  Ixviii.  3,  cxviii.  15,  20.  is  a 

collective.  Cp.  OP,  293  f.  ; Smend, 
Rel.-gesc/i.  401. 

8.  D^T  The  growling  of  an  irri- 
tated animal  may  be  the  root-idea  (cp. 
Ges.  (13)).  Cp.  Num.  xxiii.  7 f.,  Prov. 
xxiv.  4,  Isa.  XXX.  27,  Hos.  vii.  16,  where 
□yr  is  closely  connected  with  speech. 


Critical  Notes,  i f.  Note  Pasek  after  mn^  ; the  context  was  indis- 
tinctly written.  M gives  ‘ at  the  wrath  of  my  foes  ’ ? or 

‘ in  the  wrath  due  to  my  foes  ’ ? ’A  and  most  moderns  prefer  the  former 
view,  0 J T the  latter.  Parallelism  and  metre,  however,  require  us  to 
read  (so  Hal.),  taking  it  with  and  leaving  for 

the  next  line ; otherwise  we  might,  with  Budde  (in  We.,  Skizzen^  vi.  167), 
read  has  not  improbably  come  out  of 

which  is  as  awkward  as  in  xxii.  22,  is  a combination 

of  words  belonging  to  both  parts  of  the  line,  viz.  and  Hii'pn- 

should  be  (cp.  on  xviii.  3).  Read — 

nrpni  I 

3f.  Insert  '*321  (metre),  and  for  (since  nothing  indicates  that 

the  great  judgment-day  is  meant)  read  — M Read 

-M  Rashi,  Doderlein,  Dathe,  Reuss,  Smend,  Bi., 

Dy.,  Gr.  &c.  read  11^1^  (cp.  ix.  5).  This,  however,  does  not  remove  the 

T •• 

difficulties  of  the  text.  It  is  plausible,  and  agreeable  to  parallel  cases, 
to  take  over  DVjy  V"!’’  from  v.  9,  and  gently  emend  it,  and  to  read 
(omitting  as  a gloss),  TjDy  1 

5 f.  M ’'py  ‘’DDDT  '^y  is  most  unnatural.  Read  'JPPuyilDDT  The 

TT*\:  -T  t::-: 

corruption  arose  from  a scribe’s  misarrangement  of  the  letters. — As  to 
M's  insertion  at  the  head  of  v.  10,  with  Pasek  after  it)  is  a miswritten 
fragment  of  □’’yiyi  ; "1133'  springs  from  a miswritten 

‘ Jerahmeel,  wicked  ones,’  is  a gloss  on  ‘ Jerahmeelites  ’ in  /.  4 or  ‘ Jerah- 
meel’  in  /.  8. — pOD  springs  from  which  is  a variant  to  injl  in 

V.  \oh  ; p'’’4^  is  a repetition.  Read  probably  (cp.  xxvi.  2h)^  '32*? 

■’jpvpp’i. 

7 f.  M □\lPX“Py  ''^33  • Yahwe,  his  servants’  shield-bearer!  '^y 
would  improve  the  sense  ; but  the  context  throws  doubt  on  the  reference 
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to  a shield.  The  covenant-name  of  God  is  also  wanted.  Read  mn'’  p' 
(Zech.  ix.  15).  Now  we  see  how  the  ' in  dropped  out. — M 

‘a  God  who  is  wrathful  every  day  ’ ? is  a statement  at  once  vague 
and  alarming — not  natural  at  the  end  of  a psalm  or  stanza.  bi^  is  a 
fragment  of  The  same  word,  almost  in  full,  appears  as 

(1  and  2,  Pf  and  2 confounded).  Read 

PSALM  VIII. 

T RIMETERS.  A fine  fragment  of  a poetical  cosmogony.  The  only  passage  which 
seems  to  conflict  with  this  view,  and  to  introduce  ideas  not  perfectly  germane  to 
it,  is  certainly  corrupt.  The  ‘enemy’  spoken  of  is  not  any  Persian  or  Syrian 
king,  but  the  dragon  of  chaos,  in  whose  destruction  all  men  are  as  much  concerned 
as  Israel.  All  mankind,  then,  should  sing  this  song  in  its  various  tongues  ; ‘ our 
Lord  ’ is  certainly  not  a mere  nationalistic  phrase.  ‘ Man  is  the  world’s  high 
priest’  (George  Herbert),  though,  as  the  psalmists  think,  he  can  only  rise  to  the 
heights  of  his  grand  destiny  by  the  aid  of  Israel  (cp.  OP,  366).  Yet  the  psalm 
is  thoroughly  J ewish,  and  if  we  had  it  in  its  complete  form,  we  should  doubtless 
see  this  more  clearly.  Like  Ps.  civ.,  it  implies  the  Messianic  belief  (in  the  larger 
sense).  The  idealism  of  these  poetic  cosmogonists  has  a prophetic  significance. 
The  present  sadly  imperfect  creation  points  to  a new  and  better  creation  in  the 
future  (cp.  Heb.  ii.  8).  The  same  result  follows  from  the  universal  lordship  of 
Yahwe  (‘our  Lord’).  To  become  a fit  theatre  for  the  great  king’s  visible 
assumption  of  his  crown,  nature  as  well  as  Israel  must  be  regenerated.  What 
comfort  lay  in  this  for  an  oppressed  people,  and  what  stimulus  to  religious 


thought ! — Parallelisms  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 

Deposited.  Of  the  Ethanites.  Marked:  Of  '‘Arab-ethan.  i 

I 1 Our  Lord!  how  glorious  is  thy  name ^ ! 

Thou  hast  stretched  forth  the  heavens  as  a tent. 

In  the  days  of  old  thou  didst  array  thee  with  strength  ^ 3 

To  still  the  enemy,  the  assailant. 

When  I see  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  4 

Moon  and  stars  which  thou  hast  fashioned. 

What  is  man  that  thou  shouldest  think  of  him,  5 


Or  one  of  earth’s  race  that  thou  shouldest  befriend  him  ? 

Thou  madest  him  scarce  less  than  the  divine  ones,  6 

10  With  glory  and  with  state  didst  thou  crown  him  ; 

Thou  madest  him  to  rule  over  the  works  of  thy  hands,  7 
Thou  didst  place  [them]  all  under  his  feet. 

Sheep,  and  oxen,  and  camels,  8 

Also  the  beasts  that  rove. 

The  birds  of  the  sky,  and  the  fishes  9 

Which  traverse  ocean -paths.'^ 

^ Yahwe.  - In  all  the  earth.  ^ Because  of  thy  foes. 

^ Yahwe  our  Lord  ! how  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth. 
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1-4.  The  first  stanza  in  the  received 
text  is  very  incoherent  and  obscure.  In 
the  corrected  text  the  psalmist  glorifies 
Yah  we,  Lord  of  Israel  and  of  all  nations, 
for  the  wonders  of  the  nightly  sky,  with 
a reference  (as  Duhm,  independently  of 
the  present  writer,  has  seen)  to  the 
destruction  of  the  dragon  (see  on  Ixxiv. 
14,  Ixxxix.  II,  and  ‘Dragon,’  in  E71C. 
Brit.),  which  was  followed,  according 
to  the  traditional  creation  story,  by  the 
production  of  heaven  : — ‘ He  smote  her 
as  a ...  I into  two  parts  ; 1|  one  half  he 
took,  I he  made  it  heaven’s  arch.’  Com- 
pare /.  3 with  Isa.  li.  9.  Another 
parallelism  between  /.  4 and  xliv.  17, 
which  has  led  Merx  (in  the  Chwolson 
Festschrift)  to  make  the  Psalm  Mac- 
cabcean,  will  not  bear  a close  examina- 
tion, text  and  date  of  xliv.  17  being  in 
dispute. 

I.  Our  Ziord.  A synonym  for  Yahwe 
in  Neh.  viii.  10,  x.  30,  Psalm  cxxxv.  5, 

cxlvii.  5.  ; cp.  on  xciii.  4. — Thy 

name,  i.e.  thy  manifestation  of  thyself 
(see  on  liv.  3)  ; or,  thy  monument  (Isa. 
Iv.  13).  The  poet  suggests  a connexion 

between  □ ^ and 

5.  Thy  fingers.  The  old  mytho- 
logic  habit  of  mind  revived  in  these 
later  poets  (cp.  1.  12,  xix.  2,  cii.  26. 

7 f.  Cp.  cxliv.  3,  but  not  Job  vii. 
17  f.,  which  is  no  ‘ despairing  parody  ’ 
of  a psalm,  in  Job  being  in- 

correct (see  on  xvii.  3).  Notice  that 
the  human  species  is  first  mentioned  ; 


then  the  individual  man.  So  in  Gen. 
i.  26  the  creation  of  man  as  a race  is 
first  spoken  of ; then  that  of  the  first 

human  pair.  OTpSn;  cp.  n*7pD, 

T*\  : 

Job  X.  12,  of  divine  providence. 

9.  Our  learned 
Milton  renders,  ‘ scarce  to  be  less  than 
gods  cp.  Gen.  i.  27, 

‘ in  the  image  of  gods.’  Ewald  (at 
first),  ‘little  less  than  God’  (so  Hi., 
De.,  Ba.,  after  A2  0) ; but  as  God  to 
our  psalmist  is  Yahwe,  and  is  the  Being 
addressed,  this  is  unsuitable.  Ewald’s 
later  rendering  ( Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott, 
iii.  b,  100,  n.  2)  was  ‘ than  (high)  angels’ 
(cp.  G),  which  paraphrases  too  much. 
To  the  Hebrew  consciousness  there  was 
no  unseemliness  in  calling  the  heavenly 

beings  D'n'px  ua  (see  on  Job  ii.  i) 
or  (see  Ixxxii.  i ?),  not  merely 

because  they  were  the  ‘ interpreters  and 
executors  of  the  divine  will’  (Ew.),but 
because  Yahwe  and  those  who  composed 
his  court  belonged  to  the  same  class  of 
superhuman  beings  {elohlm).  G’s  ren- 
dering Trap’  ayy iXovs  is  but  an  evidence 
of  the  angelological  tendency  of  the 
later  Jews  (cp.  G,  xcvii.  7,  cxxxviii.  i, 
Isa.  ix.  5,  Job  XX.  15). 

10.  Glory  and  state,  ‘I’lUJ 
"nn,  are  special  attributes  of  Yahwe 
(xxix.  I,  4,  civ.  1,  cxlv.  5). 

13.  And  camels.  Cp.Gen.  xii.  16, 
Ex.  ix.  3,  I Chron.  xii.  40. 


Critical  notes,  i.  Omit  mrT’  and  (amplifying  glosses). 

2.  M as  often,  was  put  in  by  an 

editor  to  patch  up  a connexion.  is  plainly  corrupt.  Ingenuity  is 

of  no  avail  ; ]jn^  is  not  the  right  verb,  and  the  root  rT.]Jl  ‘ to  celebrate,’ 
is  not  secure.  G’s  suggests  (cp.  xlvii.  9),  but  looks  too 

much  like  a guess.  Buhl  (Ges.  HWB  (^s))  suggests  HZDJ-  The  writer 
proposes,  'IBH  (cp.  Isa.  xl.  22).  This  suits  the  context, 

and  the  faults  presupposed  in  MT  are  agreeable  to  analogy.  before 

in  MT  is  due  to  a dittographed  ‘7!!  (perhaps  a fragment  of  a 
correction). 

3 f.  For  Hal.’s  view  of  v.  3 see  on  vii.  8. — M D'p^VI  ' '’3D 

Ty  niD'  (note  Pasek).  The  first  difficulty  in  M arises  out  of  the  pre- 

T : " • 

position;  ‘ to  found  out  of’  is  not  a regular  idiom,  nor  is  it  any  gain  to  read 
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with  Merx,  Ty  mD',  ‘thou  hast  chastised  obstinacy’  (cp.  Dan.  viii.  23). 
The  next  is  the  want  of  a natural  connexion  both  between  /.  3 
and  /.  4,  and  between  both  lines  and  the  context.  Apart  from  this, 
‘infants  and  sucklings’  might  no  doubt  be  a figurative  expression  for 
humble-minded  Jewish  believers  (cp.  cxxxi.  2,  M ; see  note  in  ist  ed., 
and  Azds  to  Criticism^  234).  Read  probably  Ty 

allusion  to  Isa.  li.  9).  Omit  as  a miswritten  (ditto- 

graphed),  and  as  a gloss. — M But  surely  vin- 

dictiveness is  not  a sin  to  a Semite.  Read  DD^piip^  (xvii.  7,  lix.  2,  Job 
xxvii.  7,  &c.),  with  Nestle  {Marginalieti^  34,  not  mentioned  by  Duhm). 
Nah.  i.  9 (G)  shows  how  easily  mp  and  Qp^  could  be  confounded. 
Cp.  Cornill  on  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14.  See  on  xlix.  17. 

5.  M inserts  a corruption  of  (written  in  error  and  left). 

G corrects  into  Smend  reads  lyiDiy,  but  metre  opposes. 

12  f.  M Read  (Bi.=).  See  next  note.— M □'pB  POk- 

The  form  is  improbable,  and  is  weak.  Read 

(Blerz  ‘ domestic  cattle.’) 

15  f.  M my  my  is  too  isolated.  ReadDnnyn 

••  T ” : •*  • ; T • T : 

G ra  8ta7Topev6fjLeva. — The  repetition  of  V.  I at  the  end  is  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  second  part  of  the  psalm. 
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ARTLY  trimeters,  partly  tetrameters,  indicating  either  the  imperfect  skill  of 
the  psalmist  in  the  management  of  his  metre,  or  the  interference  of  a second 
writer  with  the  original  poem.  The  second  hypothesis  is  the  more  probable. 
Originally  the  poem  was,  no  doubt,  a perfect  alphabetical  psalm,  at  least  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  consistency  of  the  metre  and  the  number  of  stanzas.  A later  writer 
however,  broke  it  into  tw'o  parts,  which  became  independent  psalms  through  the 
insertion  ot  what  now  forms  ix.  20  f.  (notice  ‘ Selah,’  = ‘ for  supplementing,’  after 
V.  21).  Possibly  an  earlier  and  more  gifted  editor  allowed  himself  still  greater 
freedom,  altering  and  partly  rewriting  certain  stanzas.  The  oply  fairly  well 
connected  portion  of  the  original  psalm  which  we  can  with  probability  point  to 
is  vv.  2-13  (//.  1-24).  Here  there  is  complete  unity  of  situation  and  probably 
consistency  of  metre  (trimeters).  The  pious  community  sings  praise  to  Yah  we  for 
his  overthrow  of  Israel’s  euemies,  and  calls  upon  its  several  members  to  make 
known  his  exploits.  The  "7  stanza,  it  is  true,  has  perished  ; we  may  venture, 
however,  to  assume  that  it  only  gave  a further  development  to  the  ideas  of  the  J 
stanza,  for  there  seems  to  be  a designed  contrast  between  iii  12  and 

□yy'p  in  /.  13.  The  stanza  presupposes  the  same  situation  as  Ithe 
stanzas  ^ to  T-  But  it  consists  of  tetrameters,  and  is  preceded  by  another  stanza 
(rr)  also  in  tetrameters,  wdiich  implies  that  the  speaker  cannot  at  present  sing 
Vahwe’s  praises  because  he  has  sunk  down  to  the  gates  of  Death  land,  and  can 
only  cry  for  pity.  The  stanza  (tetrameters)  predicts  a reversal  of  the  fates  of 
the  wicked  and  the  suffering  righteous  respectively.  The  ^ stanza,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  present  restoration  of  the  text  precedes  the  3 stanza)  begins  with  a 
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complaint  of  Yahwe’s  inactivity,  and  passes  into  a description  of  the  conduct  of 
the  wicked  ; both  this  and  the  3 stanza  consist  of  tetrameters.  The  stanzas  3 to 

(J  and  3 are  wantin'^)  continue  the  description  of  the  wicked,  who  in  ll.  53, 
55,  59  appear  as  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Arabians. 

At  first  we  have  chiefly  tetrameters  ; then  trimeters  (//.  51 — 58).  The 
and  stanzas  consist  of  tetrameters ; the  speaker  pleads  with  Yahwe  to 
interpose  for  the  pious.  The  tit  stanza  however,  consists  of  trimeters.  It  opens 
with  a prayer  to  Yahwe  to  break  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  and  concludes  with  an 
anticipative  exclamation  on  Yahwe’s  assumption  of  his  royalty  and  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  two  or  three  hands  have  been  concerned  in  producing 
the  present  Ps.  ix.-x.  We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  psalm.  Critics  seem  to  have  done  this  through  not  having  recognized  that 

D'li)  in  ix.  6,  16,  18,  20  f.,  X.  16  is  corrupt.  The  same  enemies  are  spoken  of 
throughout ; they  are  rich  men,  and  nominal  believers  in  God  ; we  cannot  venture 
to  say  that  they  are  exclusively  Jews,  but  Jews  are  certainly  prominent  among 

them  (see  on  /.  33).  And  though  the  tone  of  the  stanzas  ^ to  J3  is  on  the  whole 
much  more  subdued  than  that  of  the  stanzas  to  yet  the  FT  stanza  is  certainly 
as  depressed  in  tone  as  any  of  the  later  stanzas,  and  the  second  part  of  the  ^ stanza 
is  as  idealistic  as  any  of  the  earlier  stanzas.  There  is  indeed  no  absolute  inconsis- 
tency between  the  triumphant  and  the  complaining  parts  of  the  psalm.  The  trium- 
phant parts  simply  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  Jewish  faith.  The  perfects  in 

the  Hebrew  are  either  ‘prophetic’  or,  as  perhaps  in  /.  72,  ‘precative.’  The 

destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  is  really  still  future  ; it  will  not  become  a fact 
before  the  Messianic  age.  Faith  regards  the  advent  of  Yahwe  as  so  sure  that  it  can 
truthfully  speak  of  it  as  past.  Still,  the  sufferings  of  true  Israelites  are  great,  and 
almost  crushing  ; the  tone  of  triumph  may  therefore  quite  naturally  give  place  after 
a time  to  that  of  longing.  The  psalm  may  indeed  be  composite,  but  the  writer 
who  (putting  aside  corruptions)  brought  it  into  iis  present  form,  was  probably  not 
conscious  of  producing  inconsistencies  thereby.  Note  the  points  of  contact  in 
ix.  18,  X.  6,  with  1.  22,  xviii.  37.  These  and  similar  phenomena  (see  notes)  make 
an  early  date  impossible.  The  enemies  are  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Arabians,  and 
the  psalm  is  presumably,  like  so  many  of  the  parallel  psalms,  of  the  late  Persian 
periud.  The  ju'igment  referred  to  is  of  course  the  Messianic.  The  extirpation  of 
the  Arabian  invaders  and  oppressors  was  a necessary  feature  of  it  (cp.  Joel  iii.  [iv.]). 
Other  views,  such  as  Halevy’s  janv.-mars,  1891  ; last  years  of  Exile)  and 

Beer’s  (p.  Ixxii.;  after  fall  ot  Persian  empire),  have  an  insufficient  basis,  and  imply 

that  □n:i  is  correct.  On  the  critical  difficulties  of  the  psalm  cp.  Bickell  {Car/n. 
V.  T.tnetrice,  1882,  pp.  4-6)  ; T.  Y..  Ahhoit{Herinathena,  1899,21  ff.);  Grimme 
(ZZ^fl/6’,  1.,  569  ft.)  ; Rosenthal  {ZATIV,  1896,  p.  40);  Staerk  {St.  7/.  Kr.^ 
1897,  468  fif  ). 

Deposited.  Of  the  sons  of  Salmah.  Marked:  Of '' Arab-ethan.  i 

I Heartily  do  I thank  thee,  O Yahwe,  2 

I will  tell  out  all  thy  wonders  ; 

I will  rejoice  and  triumph  because  of  thee,  3 

1 will  chant  hymns  to  thy  name  for  ever. 

'1  Because  mine  enemies,  turning  to  flee,  4 

Have  stumbled  and  perished  at  thine  +angry+  coun- 
tenance ; 

Yea,  thou  hast  established  my  right  and  my  claim,  5 

Thou  hast  sat  on  the  tribunal  of  justice. 
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^ Thou  hast  quelled  the  traitors,  and  hast  destro3^ed  them,  6 
10  The  wicked  thou  hast  wiped  out  for  ever  ; 

Their  castles  are  deserted  for  aye^  7 

They  have  disappeared,  their  name  has  vanished. ^ 

n He  himself  will  abide  for  ever  ; 8 

He  has  set  up  his  throne  for  judgment : 

The  world  he  will  judge  with  righteousness,  9 

To  the  peoples  he  will  give  sentence  with  justice, 

T So  that  for  the  crushed  he  is  a sure  retreat,  10 

Proved  as  a helper  in  trouble  ; 

So  that  those  that  know  thy  name  trust  in  thee,  ii 

20  For  those  that  seek  thee,  O Yahwe,  thou  forsakest 
not. 

T Chant  hymns  to  the  +king+  enthroned  in  Zion,  12 

Declare  his  exploits  among  the  peoples, — 

For  the  distress  of  the  orphans  he  remembers,  13 

He  forgets  not  the  cry  of  the  sufferers. 

n Pity  me,  O Yahwe  ; behold  my  suffering  ; 14 

From  the  gates  of  Deathland  mayest  thou  lift  me  up  ; 

That  I may  recount  all  thy  famous  deeds,  1 5 

That  in  the  gates  of  Zion’s  people  I may  triumph  at  thy 
succour. 

0 The  traitors  are  sunk  in  the  pit  which  they  made,  16 

30  In  the  net  which  they  hid  their  own  feet  have  been 
caught. 

Yahwe  makes  himself  known  ; he  has  established  the 
right,  1 7 

In  his  own  hands’  work  the  wicked  has  been  snared. 

' The  wicked  will  turn  to  flee  and  will  stumble — t8 

All  the  traitors  that  deny  God. 

For  not  alway  will  the  needy  be  forgotten,  19 

The  sufferers’  hope  will  not  be  lost  for  ever.” 

^ The  *7  stanza  is  wanting. 

- Arise,  O Yahwe,  let  not  him  that  hates  me  triumph  ; 20 

Let  the  traitors  be  judged  before  thee. 

Set  a watch  over  them.  O Yahwe  ; 21 

Let  the  traitors  learn  that  they  are  but  men.  Supplement . 
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“P  Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O Yah  we,  x 

Hiding  thine  eyes  at  the  cry  of  thy  servant  ? 

In  his  pride  the  wicked  crushes  the  sufferer  ; 

40  Let  them  be  caught  +themselves+  in  the  plots  they 
have  devised  ! 

J For  the  wicked  boasts  of  his  gratified  desire. 

Triumphing  in  his  glory  he  blasphemes  Yahwe  : 

[He  has  said  in  his  heart,]  ‘ God  does  not  examine,’ 

All  his  designs  are  only  for  doing  evil. 

D Fierce  are  his  purposes  to  defy  thee. 

His  course  he  makes  to  prosper  by  insults  : 

He  has  said  in  his  heart,  ‘ I cannot  be  shaken  ; 

Mine  ancles  will  not  fail.’i 

3 His  mouth  is  full  of  +words  of+  trickery  ; 

50  +Stored+  under  his  tongue  are  +words  of+  mischief  and 
trouble  : 

In  the  wilderness  he  destroys  the  righteous. 

On  the  highways  he  slays  the  innocent. 

^ Jerahmeel  watches  the  sufferer. 

As  a lion  in  the  thicket  he  lurks  ; 

The  Arabian  catches  the  sufferer, 

And  the  crushed  one  falls  into  his  toils. 

^ * * # * * 

* 

Jerahmeel  says,  ‘ God  has  forgotten  ; 10  (end), 

60  He  has  hidden  his  face  ; he  cannot  see  it.’- 

p Arise,  O Yahwe  ! neglect  not  the  crushed  one, 

Forget  not  [the  sighing]  of  the  sufferers  ! 

Wh}^  does  the  wicked  blaspheme  Yahwe  ? 

+Why+  says  he  in  his  heart,  ‘ Thou  dost  not  examine  ’ ? 

"1  Thou  hast  seen  misery  and  vexation. 

Thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the  crushed  one, 

[When]  Jerahmeel  terrifies  the  orphan. 

Thou  provest  thyself  his  helper. 


^ The  2 and  D stanzas  are  wanting. 


^ For  ever. 
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li;  Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  terrible,  1 5 

70  Examine  the  injustice  of  the  oppressors. 

Yahwe  is  king  for  ever  and  ever  ; 16 

The  traitors  have  perished  from  his  land. 

J1  The  desire  of  the  sufferers  thou  hearest,  O Yahwe,  17 

To  the  musing  of  their  heart  thine  ear  is  attentive  ! 
[Awake]  to  right  the  orphan  and  the  crushed  ! 18 

Let  not  the  blasphemer  still  continue  to  triumph  ! 


9.  The  traitors,  i.  e.  ‘ apostates,’ 
So  in  w.  18,  21,  X.  16,  and, 

in  M,  XXV.  3,  lix.  6,  cxix.  158  ; cp.  Jer. 
xii.  I,  Prov.  ii.  22  &c.  A regular  parallel 
to  . The  term  applies  primarily 

to  Jews,  but  in  a large  sense  also  to 
non-Jews,  Yahwe  being  de  jure  king 
of  ail  nations.  Cp.  on  Isa.  xxiv.  5. — 
II.  Their  castles*  The  poet  might  con- 
ceivably mean  those  of  Babylon  or  of 
Susa;  but,  having  the  key  in  our  hands, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  means  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Arabian  peoples,  i.e. 
the  Jerahmeeliies,  Misrites,  Edomites. 
Cp.  xlix.  12,  Ixix.  26,  and  note  reference 

to  the  ‘castles’  of  Missur  instead 

\ • 

of  “1^)  and  Edom  in  Am.  i.  10,  12,  and 
to  the  ‘ castle  (or  citadel)  of  foreigners.’ 
in  Isa.  XXV.  2,  where  the  context  (v.  10, 
reading  for  shows  that 

• T 

the  city  which  has  been  destroyed  is  the 
capital  of  Misrim. — 13-16.  Cp.  cii.  26  f., 
vii.  8,  xcvi.  13,  xcviii.  9. 

22  ff.  Cp.  xcvi.  3,  10,  cv.  I,  Isa. 
xii.  4. — The  orphans,  i.e.  the  Jews. 
Cp.  X.  14,  18,  Ixviii.  6,  xciv.  6,  cxlvi. 

-The  sufferers,  (Kr.  D^W). 

A standing  term,  not  for  the  Levites  (as 
Gr.  strangely  supposes),  but  for  those 
strict  servants  of  Yahwe  who  considered 
themselves  to  represent  the  true  Israel, 
and  who  felt  the  consequences  of  Israel’s 
subjection  to  foreigners  more  acutely 
than  their  neighbours.  Hence  they  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  Israelites.  Between  and  D'ljy 


there  is  no  clearly  marked  difference  in 
usage  j Kt.  and  Kr.  sometimes  vary  (as 
here, and  in  ver.  19,  x.  12).  The  former, 
however,  ought  properly  to  mean  ‘ one 
who  is  bowed  dow'n,’  the  latter,  ‘ one 
who  bows  down.’  The  word  ‘sufferer’ 
does  for  both  words  according  to 
English  literary  usage.^  Cp.  Rahlfs, 
und  in  den  Tsahnen  (’92); 
Cheyne,  Jew.  Rel.  Life,  1 15-124  ; Ryle 
and  James,  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees, 
index,  s.v.  TTrc^xos. 

26.  The  grates  of  3>eathland 

(i.e.  of  Sheol,  vi.  6).  So  cvii.  18  ; 
Isa.  xxxviii.  10.  The  Assyrian  city  of 
Death  had  seven  walls  and  gates  (cp. 
Mt.  xvi.  18). 

29  f.  Pit,  net,  figures  for  well- 
devised  plots  (cp.  vii.  16,  X.  9,  XXV.  15, 
XXXV.  7 f.,  Ivii.  7).  The  great  plot  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
religion  is  that  described  in  Ixxxiii.  5. 
The  retribution  would  be  destruction  by 
divine  judgment  (cp.  Jer.  1.  24,  Ezek. 
xii.  13,  xvii.  20).  Cp.  Asurbanipal’s 
phraseology  {KB,  ii.  190  f.),  ‘the  net 
of  the  great  gods,  my  lords,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.’ 

33  M has,  ‘ the  wicked  shall  return 
to  Sheol,’  i.e.  to  a state  of  nothingness  ; 
or,  as  most,  ‘shall  depart  to  Sheol.’  In 
the  latter  case.  Job  xxx.  23  is  compared. 
But  both  places  need  to  be  corrected. 
In  Job,  Duhm  corrects  (from 

).  The  psalmist,  too,  must  have 

" T 

used  a much  more  impassioned  lan- 
guage. See  crit.  note. — That  deny  God; 

same  phrase  in  xlix.  14,  1.  23  (m^^^)• 


The  best  of  men 

That  e’er  wore  earth  about  Him  was  a sufferer, 
A soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 
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To  blaspheme  God  (x.  3 f.)  = to  deny 
Him.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
here,  as  in  1.  23,  the  offenders  spoken 
of  are  of  Jewish  birth.  The  two  pas- 
sages which  might  be  quoted  in  favour 
of  a reference  to  the  heathen  (xxii.  28, 
xciv.  10)  are  both  certainly  corrupt. 

j7isertion  {vv.  20.  21).  Set  atvatch. 
The  traitors  are  to  be  confined,  like  the 
mythical  dragon  (Job  vii.  12). 

39.  Tlie  wicked,  a collective  term 
(see  /.  40).  Lines  41  ff.  give  an  ideal 
type  of  the  wicked  man  which  reminds 
us  of  Ps.  lii.  Deceit,  violence,  boast- 
fulness characterize  him. 

42  ff.  Glory,  i.e.  riches  (xlix.  lyf.). 
— Blasphemes  Ya^we,  viz.  as  a god  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  protect  his 
servants. — Does  not  examine^  with  a 
view  to  requiring  satisfaction  ; cp.  IL 

64,  70.  ^3,  other  instances, 

see  Kdn.,  Styl.  279  (/.  29). 

45  f.  He  disbelieves  in  God’s  judi- 
cial activity  because  no  signs  of  it  are 
within  his  horizon.  Cp.  Job  xxiii.  13  f., 
xxiv.  I.  He  appears  to  prosper  by  the 
msults 'w'hich.'no.  lavishes  on  Yahwe  and 
his  servants. 


48.  From  xviii.  37.  The  improbable 
expression,  ‘ To  all  gejierations  I shall 
not  be  in  adversity’  (Ry),  disappears; 
see  crit.  n. 

51.  The  senseless  reference  to  the 
‘ villages  ’ disappears  ; see  cnt.  n.  — 
54.  Cp.  xvii.  12. 

70.  Examine  into,  i.e.  punish; 
see  on  /.  43.  Street,  ‘ punish  the  im- 
pious See  crit. 

n. — 72.  Have  perished,  or  ‘shall  perish’ 
(perf.  prec.,  see  Kon.,  Synt.  72;  cp. 
introd.). — His  lajid.  Not  as  if  limit- 
ing the  divine  sovereignty.  Yahwe  is 
the  judge  of  the  world  (ix.  9),  and  yet 
his  throne  is  in  Zion,  and  Israel  is  ‘ his 
own  possession  ’ (cxxxv.  4).  So  ‘ my 
land,’  Joel  iii.  2.  No  one  polluted  by 
‘ wickedness,’  and  animated  by  that 
fierce  hatred  to  Israel  and  its  Law  which 
possesses  idolaters,  can  in  the  future 
exist  there  (Nah.  i.  15;  Isa.  lii.  i).  A 
psalmist  (civ.  35)  goes  beyond  this,  and 
longs  for  a time  when  the  whole  earth 
shall  cease  to  be  marred  by  the  presence 
of  the  ‘ wicked.’ 


Critical  Notes,  i.  Read  (G,  Bi.).— 4.  M Read 

Cp.  on  vii.  18. 

8.  Omit  I03W,  a corruption  of  a dittographed  So  metre  is 

restored. 

9 f . M D'ii).  Read  DnyZ-  Same  confusion  in  //.  29,  34,  72,  lix. 
5^  &;c.— M To  restore  symmetry,  read 

of  /.  9),  and  continue  DOT  is  produced  by 

dittography. 

11.  M nunn  nyv  Read 

perhaps  becomes  main  again  in  Job  iii.  \d,b  (Ol.).  Note  Pasek. 

12.  M presents  □("T’m^DIS  again  under  the  disguise  of  Ji;]  Dny 

nrjn.  omitting  this,  read  'DIDT  On  G and  T,  cp. 

Dr.  J.  Taylor,  Exp.  T.,  v.  13 1. 

13.  15.  M’s  mm  seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  which  word 

replace  from  ver.  9«.  In  /.  15  read 

17  f.  M ; so  X.  18,  Ixxiv.  21.  Read  nDU-  See  on  /.  53.  G here 
TreVrjri,  but  elsewhere  Tcmeivio,  TeTaneivcofjLevos. — M niija 
The  repetition  of  is  improbable  ; experience  leads  one  to  doubt 

whether  the  same  word  was  repeated  in  the  second  line  of  a distich  as 
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often  as  the  received  text  represents,  also  in  /.  38  (x.  i)  • the 

fern.  plur.  is  incorrect  (see  on  xxxi.  16).  Evidently  H—  and  m should 
change  places.  Read  nnsi  ; Gr.  less  probably  msn 

3Wa  remains  to  be  corrected."  Gr.  errs  in  not  taking  suggestion 
enough  from  xlvi.  2.  Read  XiOJ,  which  of  course  ought  to  precede 
3 ; the  scribe  transposed,  as  a consequence  of  the  corruption 

23-  M -ipr  QW  is  obviously  wrong;  some 

one  has  proposed  Parallelism  requires  ")3T 

27.  Read,  with  Kt.  and  Vss.,  ; see  Ixxviii.  4. 

32.  Point  with  G S ’A  T J,  Ew’.,  01.,  Bo.,  Ba.,  We.,  Du.  See 
on  xxxviii.  13.— M appends  ]Pjr7.  But  see  on  /,  74. 

33.  M>s  is  unique  in  the  O.T.,  and  the  sense  is  unsatisfactory 

(see  note  above).  Read  O'V'p')  ■131ii' ; see  1.  6. 

Insertion  after  1.  36.  M Read  iXjYZt  (see 

on  lii.  9,  and  cf.  1.  76  and  xciv.  3)-— miD  may  be  either  n^lD'or  n3ia. 
,13131  (cf.  d)  is  adopted  by  G S.  That  Yahwh  is  often  described  a"s  a 
Teacher  is  certain  (see  on  xciv.  10).  But  how  can  Yahwe  set  or  appoint 
himself  as  a teacher  .?  HTIa  is  the  reading  of  M ’A  0 E'  J T ; it  is  taken 
as  = ‘ terror.’  But  this  is  arbitrary,  and  the  sense  obtained  is 

weak.  Read  either  13101^  (see  on  xxxi.  2)  or  301^0,  and  for  3,3^ 
read  □n’bii.  See  note  above. 

38  f.  M Cf.  on  /.  S.  Read 

Lam.  iii.  56.  Houb.,  . — M 

P*?!/  ‘pursues  the  poor’  does  not  go  well  with  ‘ in  pride.’  The 
verb  must  be  wrong.  Read  and  see  on  /.  43.  The 

‘crushed  ’ are  again  and  again  referred  to  (see  on  ll.  53,  61). 

4L  M Read  (Gr.) ; cf.  cvi.  5.  G iiraiveTTai. 

42.  Some  find  here  the  juxtaposition  of  two  readings,  and 
the  former  a euphemismi  for  the  latter.  So  Geiger  (C/rsc/i'r.,  269),  and 
after  him  Merx,  Bi.,  Buhl  (Luthardt’s  Z/./  J^irc/i/.  IVzss.,  ’81,  229).  But 
inn  is  really  a mutilation  either  of  i3l-)p:a  or  (which  I prefer,  cf  xlix.  17  f) 

corrupt  ; a reference  to  unjust  gain  specializes  too 
much.  What  was  it  corrupted  from  ? It  is  hard  to  say.  suggests 

rT31.ni^0,  indistinct  fragments  of  which  might  be  delicately  combined 
into  y'J:2^.  All  runs  smoothly  now,  but  certainty  is  wanting. 

^ See  Geiger,  /.c.  ; Beer,  Text  des  B.  I Hob,  3. 

I. 

I) 
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43  f.  M n^ilS-  An  unparalleled  phrase.  Read  certainly  . 

is  a marginal  correction  of  in  /.  39,  which  has 

intruded  into  the  text  at  this  point  and  supplanted  ^3.^3  (cf-  I-  64). 

— M which  is  attached  to  '10  ^3.  The  construction  is 

most  improbable.  it  seems  to  me,  does  double  duty.  It  is 

(i)  the  object  of  from  which  it  is  now  wrongly  separated,  and  (2) 

it  represents  quite  another  word,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  has 
supplanted.  Read  'D  “73  and 

were  easily  confounded).  G,  however,  followed  by  Abbott,  attaches 

'•»  Y^^:l  to  7/.  4. 

45  f.  M 117^3  TtOSTO  DUD.  Gr.’s  and  Grimme’s  Onp 

(suggested  by  G’s  dvTavatpe^rai,  3.nd  the  rjpraioi  another  vers.)  are  insufficient 
(Abbott  no)-  Analogy  may  here  be  an  imperfect  guide  ; what  it  suggests 
is  7")3- — Line  2 (misplaced)  appears  in  two  forms  in 

M : IDTI  and  DHl  In  the  latter, 

and  this  is  the  true  original  of  iVn'’  (cp.  T’s  for 

*1^11'’),  as  We.,  and  virtually  Lag.,  Gr.,  Merx,  Sievers  hold.  Cp.  xxxvii.  7. 
[Hal.  reads  VT")  is  a fragment  of  V311.  Diin  IT’S’'  seems- 

to  be  a corruption  of  Jli3"}n3  ; of  We  can  choose 

between  these  two  readings.  The  result  is  ['113]  nD^33  T'31"T 
The  difficulties  of  the  interpreters  sufficiently  prove  the  extreme  doubtful- 
ness of  M’s  text.  It  is  needless  to  recount  these.  Ley  points  out  the 
metrical  improbability  of  the  weak  0713  at  the  end  of  the  line  {^Leitfaden^ 
36).  Cp.  ii.  3 ; xix.  5 is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

48.  Read  (cp-  xviii.  y]b,  xxx.  8 corr.  text).  Out  of 

comes  M’s  "in*)  T'IT'I-  written  twice  over  has 

produced  P")3  This  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret  of 

the  troublesome  passage.  Gr.’s  was  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

49.  M’s  (with  Pasek)  is  accounted  for  above. — Read  jllDTD 

and  omit  “|J11  ; “]J1  is  a dittogram  of  n/l. 

51  f.  M OniJn  3")i^p3 ' 3^*’-  Every  single  word  is  strange.  Lag. 
{Agathangehis)  and  independently  Herz  suggest  OTO").  The  former 
corrects  G thus,  iyKddrjrai  ivebpevpari  Tikycriav  (O'ijn"!)-  Bat  ‘ in  a lurking- 
place  of  murderers  ’ is  very  odd,  and  31^^  is  superabundantly  represented. 
Read  probably  "lp733  (cp.  Jer.  iii.  2).— For  □njnD/33 

read  Jli^Dp3.  It  now  becomes  needless  to  read  (G  2 J,  Gr.,  Ba.). 

53.  Here  we  first  meet  with  the  strange  word  n37n,  pointed  as  if 
Ghy  host’;  in  v.  14  (/.  67),  PD^in  in  pause  (!);  in  v.  10  (/.  59)  plur. 

but  Kr.  ^Q,  i-e.  ‘a  host  of  downcast  ones’  (□''XDJ  'H)* 

Since  Schultens  {Opera  minora,  182  f.),  most  have  assumed  a word  1^3^*711 
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(Ew.)  or  nS^rr  (Kon.  ii.  i,  ii8),  ‘dark,’  ‘unfortunate’;  see  BDB.  One 
might  also  suppose  ; cp.  and  Ass.  akkulu^  ‘ troubled  ’ (root- 

idea,  darkness),  ikkillu^  ‘ lamentation.’  As  if  the  psalmist  had  not  words 
enough  for  ‘ miserable  ’ without  hunting  up  a very  obscure  one,  not  to  be 
found  even  in  Job  ! ‘A  strange  and  as  yet  unexplained  word,’  says  Wellh. 
But  we  have  the  key  to  it,  knowing  who  were  the  chief  oppressors  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  Read  ; 

cp.*  the  error  in  v.  5 (/.  4).  G guesses,  eh  rov  nevrjra  (here) ; tmv  ireprjTcov 
(v.  10)  ; 6 TTTOixos  {v.  14),  as  if  ^"7,  This  involves  reading 

nSik'’  '"T’  □'’•''JJ/-  In  fact,  M’s  phrase  VTV  is  very  questionable. 

Most  justify  it  by  Prov.  i.  ii,  18,  but  ]S)li  there  means  ‘to  lie  in  wait,’ 
which  is  unsuitable  here.  Hence  Ol.,  Gr.,  Hal.,  Herz  suppose  the  root 
‘to  watch’  (cp.  I E adloc.),  reading  or  the  like  ; cp.  xxxvii.  32. 

G aTTo^Xenovo-L.  Most  probably  we  should  read 

The  corruption  of  into  a supposed  adjective  no'pn  involved  the 
misreadings  and  (of  which  is  a corruption). 

54-  M n3Dn  ; J,  01.,  Ba.  n3D3.  Read  HBBD:!  (Lag.,  We.,  Ginsb.); 
cp.  Jer.  iv.  7.  G in  both  passages  fidvBpa.  "IJIDDB  (with  Pasek)  is 
dittographic. 

55-  repeated,  is  hardly  right.  Read 
is  dittographic. 

56.  Dittography  again.  and  (where  "1  is  an  im- 
perfect p)  both  come  from  (D^DIliy,  a dual,= 

claws,  Ew.  01.  !)  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  the  other  plur.  form 
VI^pb3)  and  a corrupt  fragment  of  this  word.  Next  we  have  to 
explain  Kt.  113*11  or  13*11  ; 2 6 6Xaa6eLs\  J et  confractuin  (so  ’A  S). 

T t:  V t : 

Kr.,  however  (and  some  MSS.  and  edd.)  131’-  G TaTreivaxrei  avrov  ; 
T 1J*137’  ~ •1(131'’  (in  fact,  131  in  Kal  is  not  used).  Presuming  this  to 
be  /.  I of  the  stanza,  Grimme  would  read  131J  p'lii  (Abbott 
131’’  '^).  But  dittography  and  corruption  have  to  be  allowed  for. 
Accepting  Grimme’s  1312  let  us  read,  as  /.  56,  ^32  1312  T’Di^^pbBI. 

T T V : • ^ 7 * • 

59  (Lines  57  f.  are  lost).  That  the  original  of  is  7NDII'’ 

is  sufficiently  clear  (compare  B and  0 in  various  forms  of  writing)^ 
Omit  13^3,  perhaps  an  editorial  adjustment  of  a dittographed  fragment 
of  ^N311',  of  which  3^3  (Caleb)  may  be  also  a corruption. 

61  f.  M TTl'’  ; but  some  MSS.  and  edd.  IH'-  directly 

* V T T : * 

after  111'  ? (see  on  iv.  7)  Read,  almost  as  v.  Ortenberg  ( Text- 

kriiik,  i ffi),  1313  ; cp.  Ui.  and  Dr.  on  Dt.  xxxii.  18  (’’t^rn). 

Insert  (metre).  Cp.  1.  65. 

63.  Read  Y^2'  (note  Pasek). 

1)  2 
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65—69.  Note  the  three  Paseks.  Lines  65  f.  have  been  mixed  up. 
nJlK  O seems  to  represent  For  -|Tn  (verss. 

we  should  read  nD"T:i  ^ must  be 

taken  together,  as  = a correction  of  DU/l  = • ‘To 

lay  (it)  in  thy  hand  ’ (M)  is  very  odd.  Duthe  compares  Isa.  xlix.  16  ! 

67  f.  M by  an  ellipsis  of  Siyi  ‘ his  cause  ’ 

(01.).  But  there  is  corruption.  ilD^n  and  represent  a ditto- 

graphed  □’in’’  is  metrically  superfluous  in  /.  68.  Read 

therefore  □ijl’’  '3,  and  continue, 

(m^i  with  We.,  Du.). 

69—72.  For  read  yny.  Omit  y"!*)  (from  dittographed  ?). 

For  read  is  simply  dittographed. 

Gr.,  Du.  follow  G,  pointing  M’s  verbs  as  passives  ; We.  reads  • 

But  no  doubt  seems  to  be  possible.  For  read  (see  on  /.  9). 

74.  M 021^  'j'pn  ; vague,  and  against  parallelism.  Hi.,  We.,  Du., 
T|3,^,  z.e.  ‘ thou  settest  thy  mind  to  judge,’  &c.  But  is  this  natural  ? G 
rightly  sees  that  ]'’3n  must  represent  a noun,  but  eWoifxao-tau  (JIMJ^) 
does  not  help  us.  Read  pOil  (xix.  1 5).  Strangely  enough,  the  marginal 
correction  □l':)  ]V:irT  passed  into  the  text  at  a most  unsuitable  point, 
and  became  H^D  ]V:irT  (ix.  17  ; cp.  on  /.  32). 

75  f.  Prefix  (Bi.),  and  for  TJl  read  ,131:  (/•  i?)-  For 

read  (cp.  on  lii.  9),  and  for  yiJ^I'lD  read  yi^JD  (cp.  /•  13,  xv.  4). 

Omit  IPDS,  a corruption  of  y^JO.  yiNI'p  springs  out  of  a correc- 
tion of 


PSALM  XL 

T^etrameters  (double  dimeters).  Textual  criticism  throws  a bright  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm.  The  immediate  occasion  is  the  ravages  of  the 
Jerahmeelites.  But  the  psalmist  sees  in  these  only  a specimen  of  the  perpetual 
strife  between  the  evil,  who  have  power  in  their  hands,  and  the  good,  who  are 
defenceless.  The  weak-minded  among  the  good  ask.  What  reward  has  the 
righteous  (/.  6)  ? The  psalmist  meets  the  anxious  question  by  pointing  to  the 
divine  ominiscience  and  the  certainty  of  the  Messianic  judgment.  Soon  the 
Arabian  intruders  will  be  expelled,  and  the  upright  people  will  see  God’s  lace  in  a 
land  entirely  their  own.  The  opening  words  coincide  with  those  of  Ps.  vii., 
which,  as  the  title  probably  says,  has  reference  to  hostile  Jerahmeelites.  The  two 
psalms  (i.e.  vii.id  and  xi.)  may  with  much  proht  be  closely  compared  ; e.g.  the 
description  in  //.  3—5  is  parallel  to  that  m vii.  13!.  The  discouraging  words  in 
/.  2 may  remind  us  of  iii.  3 and  iv.  7 ; cp.  xi.  i,  iii.  3.  The  parallelism 

however,  is  perhaps  imperfect ; the  speakers  here  may  conceivably  be  despondent 
Jews.  But  the  same  .spirit  of  indomitable  trust  which  pervades  Pss.  iii.  and  iv.  is 
plainly  visible  in  Ps.  xi.  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  also  parallel;  we  find  there  the  same 
representation  of  the  Arabians  as  the  leaders  of  the  band  of  wicked  and  deceitfu 
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men — a band  which  by  no  means  exclusively  consists  of  non-Jewish  members, 
the  same  figure  of  the  arrows,  and  the  same  confident  assurance  of  a coming 
retribution  for  the  wicked.  Notice  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  the  same  designacion  of  the 
righteous  as  Cp.  also  Ps.  cxl.  , as  xii.  2,  xiv.  2. 

That  the  speaker  is  the  pious  community,  can  hardly  be  disputed  (see  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  cp.  Coblenz,  97  ff.).  Smend  indeed,  following  Olshausen,  supposes  a 
leader  ol  Israel  to  be  meant  (Rel.-£esch.i^)  382,  457),  but  as  in  the  case  of  Pss.  iii., 
iv.,  Ixii.,  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  leads  to  inconsistencies  in  exegesis. 


Deposited.  Of ''Arab-ethan.  i 

I In  Yahwe  I take  refuge  ; | how  can  ye  say  to  me, 

‘ Dread  Jerahmeel  | and  the  folk  of  the  Arabians. 

For  behold  the  Arabians  | bend  the  bow,  2 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  | aim  the  shaft. 

To  shoot  in  a place  of  ambush  | at  the  upright  in  heart.  3 
When  the  wicked  work  ruin,  | what  reward  has  the 
righteous  ’ ? 

Yahwe  is  in  his  holy  palace,  | Yahwe’s  throne  is  in  heaven;  4 
His  eyes  keep  watch,  | they  view  the  race  of  Edom. 

Yahwe  loves  the  righteous,  | but  the  wicked  he  hates.  5 

10  The  Ishmaelites  will  give  way,  | the  Maacathites,  the 

Rehobothites  ; 6 

A horrible  blast  | is  the  portion  of  Cusham. 

For  Yahwe  is  righteous  ; | righteous  dealing  he  loves  ; 7 

The  upright  will  behold  | his  face  for  ever. 


2.  Jerahmeel,  Arabia.  Cp. 

xliv.-,  /.  15,  Ixxiv.,  /.  8. — 5.  In  a 
hiding  place.  Cp.  Ixiv.  5. 

6.  What  reward,  Ac.  This 
strikes  the  keynote  (see  Introd.).  Cp. 
Ixxiii.,  cxvi. 

7 ff.  Cp.  Ps.  xiv. — 10.  The  savage 
imprecation  in  M’s  text  gives  way  to 
criticism.  Cp.  cxlii.,  on  which  v. 
is  a commentary.  The  dream  of  pious 


Israelites  is  the  Holy  Land  for  the 
Jews  only. — ii.  A blast  of  horror.  A 
simoom  may  be  thus  described. 

13.  Will  behold  his  face.  AV’s 
rendering,  ‘ His  countenance  doth  be- 
hold the  upright,’  though  the  Vss. 
(except  J)  support  it,  is  against  usage  ; 
see  also  cxl.  14.  The  speaker’s  view 
of  the  future  is  Messianic  in  the  larger 
sense  (see  on  xvi.  ii). 


Critical  Notes.  2.  Most  moderns  prefer  the  of  Kt.  The  Vss., 
however,  prefer  Kr.  They  also  favour  "113^  in,  whereas 

M has  DDin.  ‘ Like  a bird  ’ (cxxiv.  7)  is  an  obvious  but  a very  poor 
correction.  Israel’s  dispiriting  advisers  would  not  have  said  ‘flee  like  a 
bird.’  nn  and  QDnn  are  not  less  unsatisfactory,  piniip  (Isa.  xxii.  3^) 

would  be  possible  in  lieu  of  QDin.  But  we  want  some  definite  colour- 
ing, and  knowing  that  Dpi  is  a common  disguise  of  ^tnd  that 

‘Jerahmeel’  appears  again  and  again  in  these  psalms,  we  may  safely 
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correct  DDIH  into  combining  with  this  for  and 

□’’m3?  for  "113^  (from  Cp.  iii.7.  [Wellh.,  vi.  168, 

defends  M’s  text,  but  not  plausibly.] 

3 f . M □'J?;i?nn.  But  historical  colouring  is  deficient.  Read 
(□  and  ti;  confounded,  cp.  Ezek.  xxii.  25,  Cornill).  M 
Why  mention  the  string  ? Read 

5.  For  (‘in  midnight  gloom’? — xci.  6)  read  or 

(x.  8,  corr.  text).  Transposition  and  slight  corruption  of  letters  ; 
^ was  ittographed.  Gr.,  Street  (alt.),  Lag. 

6.  M 'jJlD'in''  in  Isa.  xix.  10,  is  corrupt,  and  so  is 

here.  It  is  usual  to  render  ‘the  pillars,’  or  ‘the  foundations.’ 
What  the  ‘ pillars  ’ are,  is  obscure,  nor  is  this  fresh  figure  in  itself 
probable.  Philologically,  too,  the  justification  of  Jll^,  plur.  from 

a supposed  iinti?  ponere^  is  weak.  G S presuppose  («  KaTrjpTLa-co). 

Read  certainly  D'jpmn  • M • This  may 

indeed  be  grammatical  (Dri’/er,  Tenses^  § I9  i Muller,  Synt.,  § 31  5 Ron., 
Syiit.^  § 171^:),  but  gives  a very  poor  sense.  Read,  not  HD  (01., 

We.  ; cp.  on  lx.  ii),  but  This  carries  us  into  the  heart  of  Jewish 

religious  problems. 

8.  M Uni’’  V33?33?  ‘lin^  G,  however,  has  for  the  first  two 

words,  ol  6(p6a\ixo\  avrov  eU  tov  TTevr]Ta  dno^XeiTOvo-co,  l.e.  (n3"T3^) 

n3^n*7,  where  the  middle  word  is  arbitrarily  and  unmetrically 
introduced  from  x.  8.  is  certainly  the  right  reading  ; nrSijn 

has  been  corrupted  into  VDySl? ; G’s  text,  which  was  a fusion,  also 
represents  'E)!??  for  it  continues  ra  ^Xecpapa  avrov  e^erd^ei.  (G  e^er.) 

must  be  a corruption  of  nj'tnn  ; this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  corruption 
which  takes  place  in  these  contexts.  Thus  the  passage  becomes 
□1|^"'’31  n^'inn  IW-  (Notice  here  that  U,  Syr.-hex.,  and 

Theodoret  give,  instead  of  els  rdv  iriv.,  els  rrjv  olKovp.evr}v  ; this,  as  Bii. 
saw,  is  iPnP,  and  this,  as  Ba.  did  not  see,  is  a corruption  of 

Thus  the  common  text  of  G and  the  text  of  U are  based  on  the 
same  Hebrew  text,  which  contains  an  interpolation  from  x.  8). 

9 f.  Read  The  ] in  (M  G)  comes  from  a 

dittographed  1.  M’s  DOT  DHi^d)  is  superfluous,  and  easily  accounted 
for.  IHN  (or  3pn  ?)  is  properly  a marginal  correction  of  After 

this  had  intruded  into  the  text,  *)  was  prefixed  and  DDH  attached,  to 
make  sense.  G ’A  make  the  second  accus.  to  ]n2'’ ; but  should 

not  have  preceded  pHii?  Bi.^’^  makes  it  do  so  ; but  the  sense  is 

still  not  perfect.  Metre,  sense,  and  textual  criticism  are  only  satisfied  by 
the  solution  here  proposed,  which  includes  the  correction  of  11^33 
into  *11^33  must  have  arisen  out  of  a dittographed  (N  and 

••  T 

confounded). 
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10.  M’s  "IDD'  becomes  in  the  |1  passage  cxl.  ii,  i-e. 

The  psalmist  is  full  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Jerahmeelite  immigration  into 
Palestine.  □TTH)  can  now  be  accounted  for.  Read  JltOb*' 

'JHianiT  ^P-  49- 

11.  M certainly  corrupt.  Read  (see  cxix.  53),  and 

* T - 

continue  (cp.  on  xvi.  5a). 

T T : 

13.  M Read  (Bi.)  ; cp.  G ^iOvrijras  A).  — M 

Has  Hebrew  a suffix  of  3rd  sing,  in  □ or  *10  ? There  may  be  no 
theoretic  objection  to  it  (see  Ges.'^c)  § 103  f.  ; Kon.  ii.  i,  p.  446^^).  But 
there  is  perhaps  no  sound  example  of  it.  In  Job  xxii.  2,  the  D 

is  dittographic.  Cp.  Diehl,  Das  pro7t.  pers.  suff.  2 ti.  3 pers.  plur.^  ’95? 
pp.  20  f.  In  our  passage  read  certainly  lOD- 

T T T 

PSALM  XII. 

Tetrameters  (double  dimeters).  A ‘cry  of  the  sufferers’  (/.  9).  The 
world  is  narrowed  to  Palestine,  and  here  the  speakers  can  see  no  human  virtues. 
Fraud  is  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  attacked  ; their  only  refuge  is  a divine 
promise.  In  the  contents  of  this  oracle  there  is  some  affinity  to  Isa.  xxxiii.  10. 
The  pessimism  of  //.  i,  2,  reminds  us  of  xiv.  i ; the  description  in  11.  3 — 6 of 
V.  10  5 and  that  in  11.  yf.  of  Ivii.  5.  Note  the  Aramaizing  (see  011  if*)  ; the 


strange  word  disappears  in  a corrected  text. 

% •• 

Deposited.  Of  the  Ethanites . Marked:  Of  ^ Arah-ethan.  i 

I Deliver  me,  O Yahwe,  | for  the  loyal  one  disappears,  2 

For  the  sufferers  perish  | through  the  race  of  Edom  ! 

Falsely  do  they  speak — | each  one  to  his  neighbour,  3 

With  flattering  lips,  | with  a double  heart  they  speak. 

May  Yahwe  cut  off  | all  flattering  lips,  4 

And  the  [froward]  tongue  | that  speaks  grandly, 


Of  those  that  say  in  their  heart,  | ‘Our  tongue  is  our  sword,  5 
Our  teeth  are  our  spear  ; [ who  lords  it  over  us  ’ ? 

[Arise,  O Yahwe  ; | deliver,  O my  God,]  6 

10  For  the  cry  of  the  sufferers,  | for  the  groaning  of  the  needy. 
‘Now  will  I arise,’  | Yahwe  saith, 

‘ I will  deliver  [the  upright]  from  the  toils  of  the  wicked.’ 

Yahwe’s  promises  | are  unalloyed  promises,  7 

[Like]  silver  well-tried,  | seven  times  refined. 

Mayest  thou,  O Yahwe,  preserve  me,  | and  guard  - me 
from  Jerahmeel,^  8 

For  the  righteous  one  disappears  | through  the  race  of  9 
Edom  ! 

* Cushites,  Geshurites,  Jerahmeelites. 
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I f.  The  same  circumstances  (i.e. 
the  Jerahmeelite  oppression  in  Pales- 
tine) may  possibly  be  referred  to  in 
Isa.  Ivii.  I.  and  'jy  are  regular 

parallels.  intrans.,  so  Ixxvii.  9, 

but  probably  not  vii.  10  (q.v.). 
in  Sirach  xliii.  4c  is  difficult  and  sus- 
picious. 

4.  With  a double  heart.  See 

on  XV.  2 (/.  4). — 7 f.  Cp.  Ivii.  5. 

II.  The  Psalmist  falls  into  the  tone 
of  prophecy  C HD;? 

occurs  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  10).  The  com- 
munity, not  any  chosen  individual,  is 


now  the  depositary  of  the  divine  Spirit 
(cp.  on  Isa.  Ixiii.  ii). 

13.  Unalloyed,  z.e.  with  no  ad- 
mixture of  falsehood  ; contrast 

Jer.  vi.  30.  Similar  references 
to  the  promises  G \6yia)  of 

Yah  we  occurs  elsewhere;  see  e.g. 
xviii.  31,  xix.  10  (corr.  text),  cv.  19, 
cxix.  140  ; and  cp.  Prov.  xxx.  5,  Wisd. 
vii.  24  f.,  James  iii.  17.  On  the  re- 
fining process,  cp.  Isa.  xlviii.  10.  Mai. 
iii.  2 f.  To  say  that  11.  ii  f.  will  be 
obscure  till  we  know  more  about  the 
technical  details  of  this  process  (We., 
Nestle),  is  needless  despondency  (see 
crit.  n.).  ^ 


Critical  Notes.  i f.  Read  (so  G). — M I'Dri-  We.  would 

. ..  • . .y. 

read  ipil-  but  in  /.  2 should  be  Cp.  1.  10. — M .103. 

Read  (Gr.,  La.,  Du.).  See  Ixxvii.  9.  is  also  possible. 

should  be  D*7^^  • 

6.  Read  perhaps  lii:;':’.— 7 f-  Read 

• : T • : ; r v 

P is  the  sole  relic  of  which  metre 

requires.  M is  wildly  wrong,  but  one  can  see  at  once  how  the  errors 
arose.  is  not  to  be  justified  from  Dan.  ix.  27  (see  Sevan). 

9 f.  Insert  mn*’  HDIp  (Du.)  ; so  completing  the 

stanza. — For  read  (v.  3 ; cp.  Job  xxx.  24,  xxxvi.  19)  ; so  Gr. 

12.  M rPS’’  n'S)'  ‘puffs  out’?  see  on  x.  5,  xxvii. 

12.  Plainly  this  cannot  be  right.  G Trapprja-idaofxai  iv  aurw  (cf.  2 S). 
Hence  Dathe  and  Ba.  would  read  (V  nnd  Pl  confounded  ; cf. 

xcvii.  ii).  This  is  supported  by  the  translations  of  in  1.2(G), 

Ixxx.  2 (S),  xciv.  I (G  S).  Certainly  is  just  the  word  to  expect  in 

such  a context,  but,  as  Kon.  remarks  (§  380  f.),  ‘ip  'X  makes  a halting 
conclusion  to  the  verse.  Read  rather  where 

corresponds  to  and  to  n'S'.  fell  out  through 

• T : 

its  likeness  to  See  next  note. 

14.  M is  a great  C7'i^x  mterpretum ; 

not  a hopeless  one,  however.  Various  solutions  have  been  offered, 
(i)  Peiser  {ZATW,  ’96,  pp.  295  f.)  would  read  on  the  presumed 

authority  of  J,  who  gives  ‘separatum  a terra.’  But  ^'"13  ‘purged 

in  respect  of  tin,’  does  not  give  a good  sense  ; no  psalmist  could  have 
used  it.  (2)  Nestle  {Exp.  T.,  March  ’97)  reads  ’’*7^3  (rejecting  the  final 
P in  as  a dittogram),  and  renders  ‘ in  a crucible.’  But  in 
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Prov.  xxvii.  22,  should  mean  ‘with  a pestle  ’ ; the  sense  of  ‘ crucible  ’ is 
unascertained,  and  is  opposed  by  the  New  Heb.  usage.  And  even 
apart  from  this,  would  a Hebrew  poet  choose  an  uncommon  and 
ambiguous  word  like  in  preference  to  (cf.  T ? (3)  In 

Psalms^  I took  to  be  a gloss  on  ; the  word  is  in  fact 

explained  in  Rosh  ha-Shaiia  21b,  by  which  agrees  in  turn  with 

S’s  paraphrase  of  But  the  exact  sense  of  Talm.  is 

very  uncertain,  and  the  true  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  different. 
(4)  is,  equally  with  H'D'’  a corruption  of 

These  words  (now  corrupted)  stood  perhaps  already  in 
their  wrong  order,  and  a corrector  wrote  them  in  the  margin  in  the  right 
order.  From  the  margin  this  correction  (now  corrupted)  made  its  way 
into  the  text  of  ver.  6.  We  have,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  accept  the 
plausible  correction  of  Houb.,  Dy.,  Che.^^\  Peiser,  &c.,  VT  ‘ gold’  for 
It  is  only  of  silver  that  the  poet  speaks.  Now  as  to  G’s 
boKiixLov  TT]  yfj.  On  this  see  Deissmann,  Neue  Bibelstudien,  90,  whose 
suggestion,  however,  is  not  good  ; doKLfjLLov  {doKiixelov)  certainly  = 

in  Prov.  xxvii.  21.  Cp.  controversy  in  Exp.  7".,  viii.  (’97),  pp.  236,  287, 
336,  379,  432. 

15-  M Read  G ; ^2  = *'2,  as 

often.  Similarly  read  Houb.,  Dy.,  Bi.,  Kau.,  We.,  adopt  12 — 

for  both  verbs.  Less  probably  ; cp. /.  i.— M IT  ‘from  such  a 

race  as  this’?  Cp.  Delitzsch  on  I’)’!.  But  -11=  HT  is  strange,  preceded 

by  “Bin ; it  is  not  enough  to  call  this  ‘ poetic.’  Metre  shows  that 
either  IT  mnn“^D  or  is  intrusive.  Both  words  are  in  fact  very 

pretty  corruptions,  and  spring  from  the  same  original  ‘^XDn'T’.  Note 
Pasek,  and  see  next  note. 

16.  M Dn3  (V.  1.  Hal.’s  view  that  Ql  = 

T T • : • V,  \ \ 

njDni)  (cp.  T),  is  not  happy.  Nor  will  any  slight  correction,  such  as 
Ba.’s  013  (cp.  Orig.  Hex.).,  ‘the  vineyard  of  Israel’  [see  Jahrbb. 

f.  prot.  Theol.^^Zi,  601],  or  Schwally’s  Jl^DTD  ^13  {ZATW,  xi.  258], 
or  even  Herz’s  bolder  correction,  Dna,  suffice  to  mend 

nS  m3.  Using  a little  thought,  however,  as  to  what  is  required  as 
a complement  to  /.  15,  we  can  readily  correct  it.  Read  p'’njj  1?!22“'’3  ; 
see  //.  I,  2.  T = ; 7 = “I  ; J1  = p.  [Budde’s  defence  {Exp.  71  xii.  139  f.) 

of  J1*7T  DID  involves  reading  pPB  l^n,  and  has  little  plausibility.]  How 
9«,  pD^plD’’  3''3r,  got  into  the  text,  is  an  insoluble  enigma 

according  to  Duhm.  The  words,  however,  are  a monument  of  a late 
editor’s  skill.  He  had  before  him  a corrupt  and  unintelligible  form  of 
the  words  DW3,  which  is  a gloss  on 

in  /.  15. 
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PSALM  XIII. 

TT'etrameters  (double  dimeters).  Again  a psalm  of  pious  Israel;  every 
single  expression  can  be  paralleled  from  unquestionable  psalms  of  the  community. 
Ps.  cxvi.  may  be  specially  compared.  It  is  true  many  have  viewed  Ps.  cxvi.  as  a 
psalm  of  any  and  every  pious  Israelite.  Needlessly  however. 

Note  that  lines  lo — 12  are  probably  a later  addition  (see  note). 


Deposited.  Marked;  Of'Arab-ethan.  i 

I How  long,  O Yahwe,  | wilt  thou  forget  thy  loyal  one  ? 2 

How  long  wilt  thou  hide  | thy  face  from  me  ? 

How  long  wilt  thou  increase  | pain  in  my  soul,  3 

Anxiety  in  my  heart  | by  day  and  by  night  ? 

How  long  shall  mine  enemy  | be  successful  against  me  ? 

Look  hither  and  answer  me,  | O Yahwe  my  God  ! 4 

Lighten  mine  eyes  | lest  I lie  down  in  Darkness, 

Lest  mine  enemy  say,  | ‘ I have  prevailed  against  him.’  5 

My  foes  triumph,  | for  I [almost]  totter  j * * * * 


Liturgical  Appendix. 

10  But  as  for  me,  in  thy  lovingkindness,  | O Yahwe,  is  my 

trust  ; 9 

At  thy  deliverance  | my  heart  shall  triumph  ; 

I will  sing  unto  Yahwe,  | for  he  has  been  my  benefactor. 


I.  Porg-et,  &.C.  Cp.  Ixxvii.  10. — 
6.  Lighten  mine  eyes^  as  Ezr.  ix.  8,  cp. 

I S.  xiv.  27,  29. — a title  of 

Sheol ; see  on  xxiii.  4,  cvii.  10. — 9.  / 
\almost\  totter;  cp.  xxxviii.  17,  xciv. 
17  f.  Contrast  xvi.  8. — 12. 

Cp.  Cyrus  cylinder  inscr.,  /.  19,  igmiln 
kullatan,  ‘ confers  benefits  upon  all 


sides’  (yKB  iii.  b,  124  f . ; said  of 
Marduk) . 

10-12.  I follow  Olshausen.  Cf. 
Grimm  Dihirg.  App.  15).  Neither 
critic  observes  that  the  appendix  is  so 
arranged  as  to  complete  the  third 
strophe  which  had  become  imperfect. 
G obscures  this  by  tacking  on  vii.  18A 


Critical  notes,  i.  M Duhm  renders,  ‘How  long 

dost  thou  forget  me  continually,’  remarking  that  ‘for  ever’  (so  Del.,  Ba., 
Kau.  render)  implies  a very  strange  notion  of  eternity,  and  drawing  a 
distinction  between  Hliii  ‘continually’  and  ‘for  ever.’  This  dis- 

tinction, however,  cannot  be  made  out,  and  equally  difficult  is  the  render- 
ing ‘altogether,’  from  the  root-meaning  ‘perfection’  (see  Ges.  Thes.  906). 
Considering  how  unsuitable  the  meaning  ‘for  ever’  is  in  such  passages 
as  xiii.  2,  and  how  often  PhiJ  is  corrupt  (see  JQL,  xi.  400-403),  it  becomes 
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natural  to  suspect  the  text  (so  also  in  Ixxix.  5,  Ixxxix.  47,  &c.).  On  the 
analogy  of  the  corrected  text  of  xvii.  i^b  it  seems  best  to  read 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  read  instead  of 

’ 3 f.’  M Read  (^l••p^jTl).  M Read 

or  better  so  Seeker,  Street,  Dy.,  Gr.,  &c.,  after  S. — Add 

G(A^‘=a-);  SO  Kenn.,  Street,  Ley,  Bi,,  Gr.,  Du.  Others  (Nold.,  Lag., 
Ba.,  Kau.,  We.,  J.  Taylor  in  Exp.  7".,  v.  336)  prefer  QV  QV,  but  this  is 
metrically  insufficient. 

7.  M n*)Dn  where  JIIDH  is  taken  to  be  a bold  expression 

for  Lag.,  ‘into  death.’  But  xciv.  17  suggests  a 

more  thorough  remedy.  The  figure  of  ‘tottering’  (/.  9;  cp.  xciv.  18) 
naturally  goes  together  with  that  of  sinking  down  into  the  dark  world  of 
Sheol,  and  this  suggestion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  preceding  phrase, 
‘ Lighten  mine  eyes.’  Read  certainly 

8 ff.  M TilPD' : Usage  and  metre  require  1^7  (cxxix.  2,  Gen. 

: T 

xxxii.  26,  &c.);  G Trpo?  avTov,  So  Duhm. — Insert  (Du.),  which 

easily  fell  out  between  O and  — Read  perhaps  (cp.  on  xiv.  7). 


PSALM  XIV. 

P ENTAMETERS,  except  in  the  appendix.  The  psalm  is  parallel  to  Pss.  xi.,  xii., 
xxxvi.h)j  xlviii.,  Ixxiv.  It  differs  however  from  Ps.  xi.  inasmuch  as  the  objects  of 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Most  High  are  not  mankind  in  general,  but  the  sons  of  Edom, 
who  have  provoked  Yahwe  by  their  profane  conduct  towards  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  (cp.  Ixxiv.fb)^  and  by  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  pious  Jewish  community 
(v.  6).  They  are  virtual  atheists,  for  they  deny  the  moral  government  of  Yahwe 
(cp.  ix.  18,  X.  4).  The  psalmist  predicts  their  destruction. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  textual  criticism  the  psalm  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  class  of 
merely  general  psalms,  and  has  become  a worthy  companion  of  Ps.  lxxiv.^i>,  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred  (see  introduction).  The  judgment  foretold  is 
that  of  the  great  Messianic  doomsday,  when  the  Edomites,  the  arch-enemies  of 
Israel,  and  all  who  do  wickedly,  shall  be  destroyed.  Some  critics ‘ have  found  a 
parallelism  between  zf.  6 and  Jer.  x.  21,  25,  and  have  supposed  a reference  to  the 
Scythian  invasion  (see  Bib.,  ‘Scythians’);  others  again  have  thought  that 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (‘  the  fool  ’)  or  one  of  the  Syrian  generals,  such  as  Lysias  or 
Nicanor  (see  Olshausen),  may  be  aimed  at.  But  it  is  certain  that  v.  4 is  deeply 
corrupt,  and  scarcely  doubtful  that  Jer.  x.  17 — 25  (as  a whole  or  in  part)  is  post- 
exilic.^  It  may  even  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  there  are  prophecies  on 
the  Scythians  anywhere  either  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  or  elsewhere. 

There  exists  a duplicate  recension  of  the  psalm,  viz.  Ps.  liii.  (descril)ed  variously 
as  a ‘ Mahalath,’  i.e.  Salmtean,  and  a ‘ David,’  i.e.  Eihanic,  psalm.  Apart  from 
less  important  variations,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Ps.  liii.  are— i.  that, 
while  in  Ps.  xiv.  the  Tetragrammaton  occurs  four  (three?)  times,  in  Ps.  liii. 

is  substituted  for  it,  and  2,  that  in  liii.  6 ( = xiv.  5 t.)  we  read  that  the 
evil-doers  were  seized  with  a panic,  for  God  had  scattered  the  bones  of  the 

^ E.g.  01.,  Del.,  Bii.,  Grimme  in  ZDAIG,  1896,  p.  567. 

“ See  N.  Schmidt,  Eftc.  Bib..,  ii.  2388,  and  Duhm’s  Commentary  on  Jeremiah. 
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besieger,  who  was  put  to  shame,  God  having  rejected  him.  As  a whole,  this 
may  at  first  appear  to  be  less  plausible  than  the  form  of  text  in  xiv.  5 f.  (M)  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  really  nearer  to  the  original  text.  The  true  text  however 
must,  it  would  seem,  be  different. 

Besides  the  commentaries  see  K.  Budde’s  study  on  Ps.  xiv..  Expos.  Times, 
March,  1901  ; Cheyne,  OP,  197,  215  f.  On  the  interpolation  after  z;.  3 in  many 
MSS.  of  G,  quoted  in  Rom.  iii.  13 — 18,  and  turned  into  Hebrew  in  cod.  649 
Kenn,  (a  Heb.  Lat.  Psalter  at  Leyden),  see  Field,  Hexapla,  on  Ps.  xiv. 


Deposited.  Of'‘Arab-ethan. 

I Gebal  says  in  his  heart,  | ‘ There  is  no  God.’  i 

He  has  destroyed  the  castles  of  Jerusalem,  | the  habitations 
of  Zion. 

From  heaven  Yah  we  looked  down  | upon  the  sons  of  Edom,  2 
To  see  if  there  were  any  that  cared  | for  the  sanctuary  of 
God. 

The  Jerahmeelites  were  in  excitement,  | they  concerted 
together,  3 

They  profaned  the  habitations  of  Zion,  | and  her  precious 
things. 

Shall  they  not  be  afraid — | all  the  clans  of  On  ? 4 

Put  to  shame  shall  be  the  Jerahmeelites ; | backward  shall 
they  turn. 

Utterly  panic-stricken  are  the  wicked  ones,  | for  God 
pursues  them.  5 

10  The  hosts  of  the  tyrants  are  disgraced,  | for  Yahwe  has 
rejected  them. 


Liturgical  Appendix. 

Oh  that  from  Zion  were  come  the  deliverance  of  Israel  ! 7 

When  Yahwe  restoreth  his  people  to  life, 

Jacob  will  exult,  Israel  will  be  glad. 


I.  Gebal.  Used  here,  as  in  Ixxxiii.  8 
(certainly)  and  in  Ixxiv.  i83  and  lib 
(probably)  as  a synonym  for  ‘ Edom.’ 
In  the  Targurns  and  in  the  Samaritan 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  some- 
what rarely,  in  Pesh.  (see^.o.  Ecclus. 
1.  26,  where  Pesh.  and  Vet.  Lat.  read 
‘ Seir  ’ for  ‘ Samaria’),  it  represents  the 
Hebrew  ^ Seir.’  Piusebius,  too  ( Onom. 
125),  speaks  of  Idumtea  as  ‘ now  called 
Gebalene.’  The  name  evidently  comes 
from  Ay.  jibdt,  ‘mountains,’  ‘mountain- 
country.’  It  here  represents  the 


Edomite  people,  personified  as  in  lii.  3. 
Cp.  xxxvi.  2,  where  the  ‘ princes  of 
Jerahmeel  ’ (H  ‘ leader  of  Edom  ’)  is  also 
a personification.  No  doubt  a good 
sense  is  given  by  the  common  reading 
‘the  impious  one,’  i.e.  collec- 

T T 

tively,  ‘ the  party  of  the  impious  ’ (cp. 
xxvi.  4b,  xxxix.  9,  1.  18  ?,  but  not 
Ixxiv.  18,  22)  ; cp.  ^13rT,  /.  10.  One 

•*T 

who  is  bn:  is,  not  merely  a dull  or 
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unintelligent  person,  but  a recklessly 
immoral  man  (=  a ‘son  of  Belial’); 
cp.  Isa.  xxxii.  6.  This  sense  suits  all 
passages  with  not  excepting  Dt. 

xxxii.  6 (where  must  have  the 

same  sense  as  in  z/.  21,  i.e.  ‘ impious’). 
The  root-meaning  may  be  ‘ shameful, 
contemptible’  (cp.  Enc.Bib.^  ‘Nabal’). 
But  though  ‘the  impious  one  says  in  his 
heart,’  &c.,  is  quite  a correct  statement, 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  true  read- 
ing is  a name  equivalent  to  Edom, 
because  of  the  ascertained  reference  to 
the  Jerahmeelites  in  /.  8,  if  not  in  /.  5, 
and  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Edomites  in  /.  3. — Says  in  his  heart. 
Sox.  6,  II,  13.  I’he  persons  referred 
to  were,  from  a practical  point  of  view, 
deniers  (see  on  ix.  18)  and  blasphemers 
(see  on  xv.  4.)  of  God.  Cp.  also  Iv. 
20b  (corr.  text),  ‘void  of  piety  is  the 
house  of  Jerahmeel ; | they  fear  not 
God.’ — 2.  He  has  destroyed,  See.  Lines 
I and  2 briefly  sum  up  the  complaints 
of  Ps.  lxxiv.P->.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
editor  who  converted  /.  2 and  the 
sequel  into  a denunciation  of  the  im- 
morality of  the  non-Jewish  peoples  in 
general  and  of  faithless  Israelites  (see 
OP,  342),  must  be  admitted.  The 
form  of  the  last  clause  and  of  /.  6 in 
M’s  text  reminds  us  of  Jer.  v.  i ; see 
also  Ps.  xii.  2 — 3.  According  to  the 
received  text  Yahwe,  from  his  heavenly 
throne,  scrutinizes  the  human  race,  to 
detect,  if  possible,  a single  truly  reli- 
gious person.  But  not  one  can  he 
discern.  In  Ps.  xi.  the  same  divine 
scrutiny  is  affirmed,  but  the  Psalmist 
assumes  the  existence  of  righteous  men 
as  a matter  of  course.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said  that  the  writer  of  Ps.  xiv.  does 
so  too  in  vv.  4—6.  True ; but  in  vv. 
I,  3,  according  to  M,  this  writer 
expressly  denies  that  there  are  any 
righteous  men  at  all.  This  ought  to 
make  us  suspect  the  text,  and  dig  down 
till  we  can  bring  out  something  better 
and  more  consistent  with  the  sequel. 
See  crit.  notes. 

3.  Upon  the  sons  of  Edom.  Cp. 

Gen  xviii.  20  f.  The  Edomite  hosts 
have  concerted  their  meeting  ; Yahwe 
notices  this,  and  looks  to  see  whetlier 
any  one  draws  them  back  from  their 
profanation  of  the  temple. 

5.  See  introd.  Parallel,  ii.  i,  xlviii. 
5,  Ivi.  6,  8,  Ixxxiii.  6. — 6.  Cp.  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  7,  Isa.  Ixiv.  ii  [10],  Lam.  i.  10. 

7.  Be  afraid.  Less  probably, 


‘ know,  experience  ’ (the  consequences 
of  their  folly)  ; cp.  Hos.  ix.  7,  Job 
xxi.  19.  See  crit.  n.—A/i  the  ctans  of 
On.  Cp.  xcii.  7,  Ixviii.  18  (corr.  text). 
On  was  the  name  of  a region  in  N. 
Arabia  (see  Hab.  iii.  7,  where  On, 
Cushan,  and  Misrim  are  most  probably 
mentioned  together).  The  name  also 
found  its  way  into  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin (Jerahmeelite  families).  Still, 
the  received  reading,  ‘all  the  workers 
of  wrong,’  is  not  impossible.  See 
crit.  n. 

8.  Among  other  parallels,  cp.  Ivi. 
10  (corr.  text),  ‘The  Arabians  will  be 
put  to  flight.  I The  Jerahmeelites  twill 
stumble].’  The  received  text  is  cor- 
rupt ; ‘ eaters  of  my  people  have  eaten 
bread’  seems  impossible.  The  slight 
corrections  indicated  in  the  course  of 
the  crit.  note,  do  not  touch  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

9.  Is  the  verb  retrospective  or  pro- 
spective, i.e.  does  the  poet  look  back 
on  the  destruction  ot  Senntcherib 
(Theod.  M ps.,  G.  Baur,  Hitz.),  or  of 
some  post-exilic  tyrant  (Ol.),  or  does 
he  look  forward  to  a retributive  judg- 
ment which  is  very  soon  to  take  place? 
Duhm  is  certainly  right  in  adopting  the 
latter  alternative.  Cp.  xlviii.  6,  and, 
for  the  picture  of  the  pursuing  God, 
ii.  4 (corr.  text),  xxxv.  5.  The  trouble- 
some Dlit  in  M is  corrupt  (see  crit.  n.). 

— 10.  Parallels,  v.  ii,  Iv.  241^  (corr. 
text).  See  crit.  n. 

II  ff.  Line  ii  is  an  ejaculation  (cp. 
on  xxvii.  12),  and  the  whole  appendix 
is  designed  to  relieve  the  intense  gloom 
of  the  preceding  psalm  (cp.  Grimm, 
Litnrg.  App.,  16  f.).  Zion  and  deli- 
verance are  closely  connected  ideas  ; 
cp.  exxi.  I,  Isa.  hi.  7 f.,  Ixvi.  6. 

12.  Restores  his  people  to  life. 

The  ordinary  reading  (on  which  see 
especially  Preusehen,  ZA  TW  xv.  i — 
74)  has  as  yet  received  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  is  true,  there  is  no 
certain  pre-exilic  evidence  for  the 

phrase  We  might  there- 

fore render  ‘ (when  Yahwe)  reverses 
the  captivity,’  and  suppose  the  phrase 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  sad 
experiences  of  the  captivities.  For 
transitive  see  Num.  x.  36,  and 

cp.^  G;  note  also  the  analogy  of  Ar. 
raga’-a  ‘ rediit.’  and  also  "‘reduxit.’ 
Barth’s  view  {ZDMG  xli.  617  f.)  also 
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deserves  attention.  He  thinks  that  the 
phrase  means  literally,  ‘ to  collect  the 
collection  (of  a people,  or  of  a man),’ 
comparing  Ar.  thabd,  ‘ collegit  ’ (more 
common  in  stem  11.  than  in  stem  I.). 
An  Arabic  proverbial  saying  of  the 
same  type  means  ‘ to  restore  what  is 
in  disorder.’  Konig  {Synt.  § 210  f.) 
is  half  inclined  to  accept  this  view,  but 
the  existence  of  two  synonymous  roots 
and  seems  to  the  present 

T T 

writer  very  improbable.  On  the  whole, 
considering  r.  how  many  of  the  lexical 
problems  of  the  O.T.  are  only  ap- 
parent, being  due  to  textual  corruption, 


and  2.  that  some  at  any  rate  of  the 
passages  which  contain 
must  be  corrected,  it  seems  the  most 
critical  course  to  seek  for  a critical 
correction  of  the  reading  (here  and 
elsewhere).  No  figure  for  national 
disorganization  is  more  frequent  and 
more  expressive  than  that  of  death  ; and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  this 
figure  which  is  really  employed  by  the 
poet.  Thus  this  liturgical  addition  to 
Ps.  xiv.  becomes  exactly  parallel  to 
that  beautiful  passage,  cxxvi.  i,  2.  See 
crit.  note. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M an  enigmatical  term  which  should  pro- 
bably be  corrected  into  (Ixxiv.  18,  22?— Ixxiii.  8).  The  editor,  who 

T I 

did  not  understand  the  historical  background  of  the  psalm,  or  who 
wished  to  efface  references  to  it,  changed  this  into  See  exeg.  note. 

T T 

2.  The  vague  generality  of  M is  intolerable.  Underlying  the  text  we 
may  probably  see  these  words,— j"lTOn 

(cp.  Lam.  ii.  2,  5).  ^110  implies  the  transposition  of  ; 

and  confounded,  as  in  ]*)J^  in  Isa.  i.  13  (cp.  G).  comes  from 

nm  (=Dm).  As  a matter  of  idiom,  neither  the  of  M in 

xiv.  I,  nor  the  in  liii.  2,  is  very  satisfactory. 

3 f.  Point  (see  xii.  2,  xciv.  10  f.,  corr.  text),  and  so  restore 

colour. — M Good  Hebrew,  but  too  vague. 

Read,  transposing  two  words,  and  reading  p for  3,  and  “7  for 

would  also  be  possible,  but  for  the 

repetition  of  this  word. 

5.  M “ID  b^il-  Ps.  liii.,  :)D  7^3,  but  :nD  in  Kal  is  doubtful  (see 

on  Ixxx.  19).  First,  bDH  and  7^3  come  from  ; cp.  >p^n  in 

xvi.  8 (crit.  n.).  Next,  remembering  ii.  i,  &c.  (see  exeg.  n.),  we  see 
underlying  ")D  and  ;)D  (combined)  the  familiar  -7^)1.  'HT'  can  have 
two  beats. — M •7^^^?J  (so  too  Ps.  liii.).  again  only  in  Job  xv.  16, 

where  read  Here  we  should  restore  •71^7^;  cp.  xlviii.  5.  But 

7nbxj  also  represents  another  word  (see  on  /.  6). 

6.  First  part  as  /.  2b  with  the  addition  of  7^7^11  (underlying  7^^^^i).— 

M Read  probably  n'’’7!3ni37  (Isa.  Ixiv.  10,  Lam.  i.  10). 

T V — .*  .... 

7.  M •7^1’’ ; G 2 J T and  some  MSS.  7J7T'  (so  Hi.,  Kamph., 

Nowack).  The  latter  is  preferable,  but  is  still  better.  — M 

This  may  perhaps  be  right,  but  it  looks  like  an  ingenious 

VT  T 
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editorial  substitute  for  (see  xcii.  8,  corr.  text  ; Ixviii.^^^  /.  42). 

Cp.  Hab.  iii.  7,  where  has  again  become  (Perles,  66), 

and  the  name  Beth-aven  (Beth-on). 

8.  M on*?  'Dy  Impossible.  Easier  would  be 

□'I'jy  Dn^  (but  why  not  I’ra?);  or 

For  ritual  sense  of  on'?  see  Num.  xxviii.  2,  Lev.  iii.  ii,  xxi.  6.  The 

‘food  of  Yahwe’ would  be  the  fat  pieces  of  the  sacrifices;  the  priests 
might  be  the  persons  referred  to  (cp.  Mai.  i.  6 — 8,  loa).  But  in  such  a 
passage  as  that  before  us  no  superficial  correction  is  of  value.  Hence, 
too  the  Dn^l  of  Bevan  and  Wellh.  {Skizze?i,  vi.  168),  the 

onb  of  Bathgen,  and  the  of  Lagarde  {Syimnikta^  i.  162)  will  not 

help  us.  What  we  want  is  plain  after  the  foregoing  emendations. 
unb  as  elsewhere  comes  from  and 

/.  8«  should  probably  run,  — M n'lll'’. 

Read  •inti/'’  (ix.  4,  Ivi.  10) ; p and  H confounded. 

9 f.  Cp.  Merx,  Hiob^  p.  Iv. — M followed  by  Pasek.  Read 

□W").— in  Ps.iiii.,  ins  nin-ub, 

where  two  corrupt  forms  of  the  true  text  stand  side  by  side.  The  true 
reading  probably  is  is  one  of  the  odd 

disguises  of  which  we  sometimes  find  in  the  Psalms ; “IITB  and 

113  are  both  miswritten  for  — M '’Py  jl!iy  I p'''7i2-  Ps.  liii., 

nJliy’Bn  TT^n  jniDijy.  Merx  {/.c.)  prefers  the  second  form.  More 

T * v:  T : - ' 

wisely,  Ba.  and  Duhm  use  this  as  a means  of  correcting  the  first  form,  but 
with  the  same  freedom  which  we  should  claim  in  the  critical  use  of  an 
ancient  version.  In  xiv.  6 {=/.  10)  they  read  liyOil  'Jy  [JTiyD]  JHXyDj 
‘ with  the  plot  (or  plots)  against  the  wretched  ('jy  obj.)  they  are  put 

to  shame,’  correcting  M’s  liy’BD  in  accordance  with  G’s  KaTr^o-xvvOrja-av 
in  liii.  6.  Certainly  the  3 pers.  plur.  is  much  more  probable  than  2 plur. 
or  2 sing.,  and  the  D in  the  JllQiiy  of  Ps.  liii.  is  probably  genuine  (as 
Prof.  T.  K.  Abbott  also  sees).  But  ‘plots  of  the  wretched’  for  ‘plots 
against  the  wretched’  is  not  acceptable.  Read  most  probably 

□'!ik'’"iy,  and  note  that  □'’ii'’"iy  occurs,  close  by  the  second  re- 

• • -T  • • T 

cension,  in  liv.  5.  How  is  this  obtained  ? is  doubly  represented  ; 

in  Ps.  liii.  by  C|^n  (so  G)  Jll,  and  in  Ps.  xiv.  by  ’’jy  J1  (y  probably  comes 
from  Q)  ; □’’^'’ly  in  Ps.  liii.  by  Di^y,  and  in  Ps.  xiv.  by  ijy  pHiJ  (p 
comes  from  D).  Not  impossibly,  however,  for  'ly  we  should  read 
Misrites  (see  on  liv.  5). — M Ps.  liii.,  which 

• : ■ ‘ ...  - T T ; 

makes  the  best  sense.  • 

12  f.  M 311^3-  Both  here  and  in  Ixxv.  2 and  cxxvi.  4, 

the  phrase  m3iy  31iy,  and  in  cxxvi.  i are  more  than 
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probably  corrupt  (see  exeg.  note).  Note  too  that  the  trans.  is  a 
very  doubtful  element  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Psalter,  Ixxxv.  5 being 
probably  corrupt.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  O.  T.  passages  quoted 
for  transitive  The  only  pre-exilic  passage  is  Nah.  ii.  3,  where  we 

should  perhaps  read  '’3  (Kon.,  Synt.  j 226a).  Dt.  xxx.  3,  Jer. 

• T 

xxx.  3,  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  Hos.  vi.  ii,  Joel  iv.  i,  Am.  ix.  14,  Job  xlii.  10 
(Kr.),  are  all  exilic  and  post-exilic.  The  correction,  therefore,  must 
be  one  specially  suited  to  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods.  Read 
and  see  further  on  Ixxxv.  2b.  — Read  perhaps  (see 

on  xiii.  6). 


PSALM  XV. 


1 RiMETERS.  This  is  at  once  a psalm  of  teaching  and  of  rebuke.  There  are 
those  who  frequent  the  temple-services  without  observing  the  ‘ weiijhtier  matters 
of  the  law.’  They  are  no  true  citizens  of  Zion  ; and  the  blessing  of  security 
amidst  the  troubles  which  precede  the  Messianic  deliverance  will  not  be  theirs. 
Religion  is  morality  ; our  psalmist  is  in  complete  accordance  with  Zech.  viii.  16  f., 
which  expresses  the  conditions  on  which  Yahwe  will  deliver  his  people,  and  make 
them  no  longer  a curse  but  a blessing.  The  object  of  the  psalm  is  to  erect  an 
invisible  but  effective  wall  of  partition  between  true  Israelites — the  ‘•aniyyim  and 
those  who  are  influenced  by  them — and  those  merely  formal  Israelites  who  are 
in  league  with  the  openly  lawless  ones.  See  1.'*^  and  cp.  v.  5 — 8,  xxiv.  3—5, 
Isa.  xxxiii.  14 — 16  (cp.  OP  237,  and,  on  the  true  text,  SPOT,  Isa.,  Hebrew 
edition,  21,  107),  Ezek.  xviii.  5 — 9.  Evidently  this  psalm  is  intended  for  the 
ordinary  man  ; we  must  not  look  here  for  the  highest  Israelitish  ideal.  Renan 
calls  it  ‘une  petite  Thora  abregee  ’ ; cp.  Bertholet,  Die  Stelhmg,  &c.,  193. 

Marked:  of  ''Arab-ethan. 

I O Yahwe  ! who  can  be  a guest  in  thy  palace  ? 

Who  can  dwell  upon  thy  holy  mountain  ? 

He  that  lives  blamelessly  and  acts  righteously,  2 
And  speaks  the  truth  unfeignedly. 

He  that  slanders  not  his  fellow,^  3 

And  utters  no  scandal  against  his  neighbour, 

In  whose  sight  a blasphemer  is  despicable,  qrr 

But  the  fearers  of  Yahwe  he  honours  f'  /[b 

He  that  puts  not  out  his  money  at  usury,  5 

10  And  takes  no  bribes  against  the  innocent  ; 

He  that  acts  thus  [is  secure], 

For  all  time  he  cannot  be  shaken. 


* That  does  no  ill  to  another. 


- The  Jerahmeelitc  is  despised. 


PSALM  XV. 


I.  Who  may  be  a gruest,  ’’O 

• This  and  the  parallel  passages 

in  which  ^ the  same  phrase  occurs 
(y-  5; — Ixi.  5),  or  in  which  the  same 
idea  IS  expressed  (xxiii.  6^,  xxvii.  5, 
xxxi.  20  f.,  xxxvi.  8—10,  lxv.5),  are 
protests  against  the  heathenish  accepta- 
tion of  phrases  like  ‘Guest  of  God’ 
(Ger-sakkun  = Guest  of  Sakkun,  Ger- 
melkart  = Guest  of  Melkart,  Ger- 
astart  = Guest  of  Astarte,  Ger-hekal  = 
Guest  of  the  temple  i).  ‘To  be  the 
guest  of  Baal  or  Ashtoreth,  or  the  false 
\ahwe,  was  to  be  a frequent  visitor  to 
the  shrine  of  the  god,  to  be  lavish  in 
sacrifices,  and  punctual  in  all  cere- 
monial duties,  and  the  reward  of  the 
“guest”  was  to  have  a share  of  the 
sacrificial  feasts,  and  a mystic  con- 
nection with  the  deity,  which  ensured 
supernatural  protection.  To  be  the 
guest  of  the  true  Yahwe  was  indeed 
different  from  this,  but  still  something 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  not  merely  hoped 
for.  It  was  to  have  solved  the  enigma 
how  it  was  possible  to  dwell  in  Yahwe’s 
house  all  the  days  of  one’s  life  ; it  was 
to  present  spiritual  sacrifices  in  a 
spiritual  temple.’2  The  phrase  ‘guest 

of  Yahwe’  by  no  means  ex- 
presses a timid  though  earnest  legalism.^ 
It  does  indeed  express  humility,  but 
not  timidity.  Such  a is  sure  that 
his  ‘guestship’  will  endure  while  life 
shall  last,  and,  like  the  Israel  of  whicji 
he  is  a member  (Ixi.  5),  he  can  sing 
for  joy.  Cp.'oiKeioi  rov  ©eou,  Eph.  ii. 

19. 

4.  Unfelgnedly,  con- 

trast xii.  3,  2b)  n^n/  *i.e.  with 
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duplicity  (cp.  I Chr.  xii. 


33)' 


makes  both  cases  adverbial.  Cp 
‘ Heart,’  Enc.  Bib.  The  later  Biblical 
M'nters  represent  truth-speaking  as  the 
special  note  of  the  true  Israelites,  as 
opposed  to  the  lying  and  fraudulence  of 
their  opponents  (see  Isa.  lix.  3,  4,  13, 
and  cp.  /AZ,  115,  i2if.).  Note  the 
same  phenomenon  in  Zoroastrianism 
(see  the  Gathas  passim^  and  cp.  the 
horror  of  lies  expressed  by  Darius). 
The  Egyptians,  however,  vied  with 
Israelites  and  Persians  ; cp.  the  great 
‘negative  confession’  pronounced  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Osiris  (Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ.,  188  ff.).  The  Israelites 
were  slow  to  recognize  the  full  range  of 
truthfulness.  Cp.  on  xvii.  2. 


7.  A blasphemer.  The  idea  of 
is  contemptuous  rejection  (espe- 
cially of  the  true  God,  or  of  men  or 
things  connected  with  Him),  whether 
expressed  in  word  (as  here,  and  in  x.  3, 
Ixxiv.  10,  18,  also  in  Num.  xiv.  ii,  23, 
Isa.  lii.  5),  in  thought  (as  in  x.  13),  or 
m act  (as  in  i S.  ii.  17,  2 S.  xii.  14, 
where  omit  , Isa.  i.  4,  v.  24,  Jer. 

xxiii.  17),  The  persons  meant  are  the 
Jerahmeelites  and  any  unworthy  Is- 
raelites who  may  abet  them  (cp.  Ixxiv. 
10,  18). 


9-  He  that  puts  not  out,  &.c. 

To  the  poor  (and  pious)  few  such  a 
man  lends  without  interest  (xxxvii.  26, 
cxii.  5 ; cp.  Prov.  xxviii.  8).  See  Ex. 
xii.  24,  Dt.  xxiii.  19,  Lev.  xxv.  37,  and 
‘ Usury,’ Aw.  Bib.~io.  Cp.  Ex.  xxiii. 
0,  Dt.  xvi.  19,  Prov.  xvii.  23. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M Read  Similar  errors  in 

xix.  5,  xxvii.  5 f.,  Ixi.  5,  Ixix.  26,  Ixxviii.  60,  Ixxxiv.  ii. 

5-  M ^J-1  , ‘he  carries  no  slander  on  his  tongue’  (Del.), 

‘he  is  not  nimble  (cp.  new  Heb.  with  his  tongue’  (Bii.,  Du.). 

Neither  rendering  satisfies.  Parallelism  suggests  . 

3 in  ')22Z;  became  effaced  ; then  the  b in  bv  was  dittographed.—Omit 
M s npn  (also  in  G),  a gloss. 


ed.'i;  Driver,  note  on  Dt.  xvi.  22;  Renan, 
iBscours  et  confarences,  318.  ’ 

‘ UA387  ; cp.  429,  Jew.  Rel.  Life,  250.  3 Robertson  Smith,  Rel.  A'm.W  78. 

I. 
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7.  M a mere  synonym  of  G irovTjpevo^evos,  which  is 

neither  (Herz)  nor  (Du.),  but  a paraphrase  of  Dm2  ■ 

Read  , a synonym  of  ^22  ■ 

8.  M’s  is  (to  me)  unintelligible.  The  usual 

explanation  of  (from  Lev.  v.  4)  is  unnatural  ; the  supposed  parallel 

in  xxxix.(3>  cannot  be  maintained.  G S presuppose  ; 

so  Ginsburg,  We.,  Herz.  For  Kon.  (i.  466)  prefers  (analogy  of 
y'y  verbs).  But  the  word,  however  explained,  is  not  satisfactory  here. 
The  correction  of  into  y^^:^  (/.  7)  suggests  a more  probable 

reading  of  the  whole  clause,  viz.  r]\22,  which  is  a gloss  on  /.  7. 

II.  Omit  Makkef  and  insert  (cp.  S). 


PSALM  XVI. 


Frimeters.  The  speaker  (i.e.  the  pious  community),  rejoices  m the  sure 
hope  of  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  its  enemies -the  Edomites  and  other 
races  of  N.  Arabia.  In  spite  of  all  his  sufferings  he  continues  to  praise  and  bless 
Yah  we  and  his  one  delight  is  to  visit  the  sanctuary,  where  he  renews  that  sense 
of  Yahwe’s  presence  and  protection  which  keeps  his  inner  being  in  perfect  peace. 
Israel  is  God’s  ‘ loyal  one,’  whom  He  will  not  suffer  to  perish.  1 he  Messianic 
ane  and  with  it  the  deliverance  and  glorification  of  Israel,  is  at  hand.  M hen  it 
comes  life  will  be  life  indeed.  Yahwe  knows  the  way  to  this  life  ; he  will  show 
it  to  his  people,  and  fill  them  with  joys  past  imagining.  Cp.  on  Ps.  xvii. 

The  strongly  individualizing  tone  of  the  psalm  makes  it  plausible  to  surmise 
that  the  hope  of  immortality  is  held  out  in  it  to  the  individual,  at  any  rate  if  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  are  other  psalms  (xlix.,  Ixxiii.  ) in  which  the  same 
hope  is  still  more  clearly  expressed.  Such  an  interpretation  of  those  psalms, 
however,  is  inadmissible  ; xlix.  15  f.  and  Ixxiii.  23  f.  are  not  correctly  presented  m 
M’s  text  Nor  is  the  phraseology  of  Ps.  xvi.  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
endless  life  referred  to  in  the  psalm  is  that  of  the  pious  community  of  Israel 
fcp  Ps  xvii.).  The  individualizing  tone  of  Ps.  xvi.  is  not  stronger  than  that  of 
Ps^  iii.,  iv.,  and  vi.,  and  only  proves  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  the  solidarity 

of  pious  Israelites.  Cp.JRL,  241—244.  _ • .v  • 

According  to  Duhm,  ‘ apart  from  the  conventional  opening  there  is  no  petition 
and  no  direct  thanksgiving.’  In  the  text  as  here  represented,  however,  there  are 
both.  Few  psalms  perhaps  gain  more  m clearness  of  sense  and  in  depth  ol 
colouring  from  a keen  textual  criticism.  For  other  views,  based  on  the  tr^itional 
text,  see  the  commentaries  and  O.T.  theologies,  and  cp.  197  b;  Eschato- 
logy,’ Rnc.  Bib. 


A supplicatmi.  Of  ^Arab-ethan.  i 

1 Hear  me,  O God  ! according  to  thy  lovingkindness ; 
Give  ear,  O Yahwe  ! to  my  words.  2 

I long  to  visit  thy  palace,  ' 3 

And  in  thy  sanctuary  is  all  my  delight. 
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How  many  are  the  armies  of  Jerahmeel,  4 

The  hosts  of  Edom  and  Ishmael ! 

Preserve  me,  O God  ! from  Zarephath, 

From  Maacath  and  Cusham-jerahmeel.  5 

The  sons  of  Ammon  have  fallen  upon  me,  6 

10  Yea,  thine  inheritance  they  have  broken  in  pieces. 

I bless  Yahwe  who  will  deliver  me,  7 

Yea,  from  Jerahmeel  will  he  preserve  me. 

Yahwe  do  I magnify  continually,  8 

With  him  at  my  right  hand  I shall  stand  firm. 

Joyous  is  my  heart  and  my  mind  ; ^ 9 

My  body  also  also  rests  securely. 

2 My  soul  then  will  not  yield  to  Sheol,  10 

Thy  loyal  one  thou  wilt  not  abandon  to  ^ the  pit  ; 

Thou  will  make  known  to  me  the  path  of  life,  1 1 
20  Thou  will  satisfy  me  with  joys  in  thy  presence. 


2.  Give  ear.  Cp.  v.  2,  xvii.  1-3. 
The  connection  between  visits  to  the 
temple  and  security  from  danger  is 
obvious  (cp.  V.  4,  xxvii.  3 — 6). — 5.  Cp. 
hi.  2,  and  for  the  collection  of  ethnic 
names,  Ixxxiii.  7 — 9.  The  editor,  who 
had  to  make  the  best  of  a corrupt  text, 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a time  when 
there  were  many  semi-heathen  Jews 
who  combined  the  worship  of  Yahwe 
with  that  of  other  deities,  and  whose 
libations  of  wine  to  pagan  deities  were 
to  him  as  offensive  as  the  blood  of  a 
human  sacrifice  (cp.  the  phrase  ‘ the 
blood  of  grapes,’  Gen.  xlix.  ii).  R. 
Smith,  however,  thought  that  literal 
blood-libations  were  meant,  and  that 
these  were  connected  with  the  rite  of 
pouring  out  the  blood  of  a sacrifice  at 
the  base  of  an  altar,  which,  though 
extinct  among  the  Israelites,  may  still 
have  been  in  use  among  the  ‘ peoples  of 
the  land’  {Exp.  1876,  pp.  341  ff.  ; cp. 
Rel.  230).  lie  illustrates  by 

Isa.  Ixv.,  Ixvi.  (cp.  Introd.  Is.  316, 
364  fif.  '/Jewish  Religiotis  Life,  29  f.). 
But  , ‘ (consisting  of)  blood,’  is 

T • 

so  awkward  that  we  shall  do  better  to 
seek  for  some  suitable  correction  of  the 
reading.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 


Psalm  had  no  reference  to  the  arch- 
enemies of  the  Jews.  See  crit.  note. 

8.  The  editor  has  shown  great 
skill  (cp.  Jer.  x.  16,  and  li.  19  in  G), 
but  has  not  produced  a clear  piece  of 
Hebrew. — Maacaih.  See  lx.  8,  and 
cp,  ‘ Maacath,’  Enc.  Bib. — Cusham- 
jerahmeel,  i.e.  the  Jerahmeelite  Cusham 
or  Cush.  See  ‘ Shechem,’  Enc.  Bib. — 
10.  Thine  inheritance,  i.e.  Canaan,  as 
Ixxiv.  2,  xciv,  5.  ‘ Thine  ’ involves  an 

appropriate  argument.  In  itself,  how- 
ever, ‘ mine  inheritance  ’ is  unobjection- 
able ; cp.  cv.  II,  Dt.  iv.  21,  XV.  4, 
Jer.  xii.  14,  Ezek.  xxxv.  15. 

14.  (or  ) occurs 

four  times  again  (x.  6,  xiii.  5,  xxx.  7, 
Ixii,  3 = 7).  In  none  of  these  cases  is 
it  probable  that  an  individual  is  the 
speaker. 

15  f.  The  bond  of  "TDn  between 

Yahwe  and  his  worshipping  people 
secures  them  from  destruction.  A 
dichotomy,  not  a trichotomy,  of  human 

nature  is  presupposed.  ‘heart,’ 

“7^3  ‘ liver,’  and  ‘ soul  ’ (/.  10) 

T 


1 Exults. 


“ For. 


See. 
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are  treated  as  virtually  synonymous. 
So  in  Assyrian,  the  Sabbath  is  called 
uiiJi  libli,  but  it  might  as  well  be  called 
nitJinapisti,  or  mih  kahitti}  Indeed,  to 
the  Assyrians  and  to  the  Hebrews  the 
heart  and  the  liver  are  alike  organs  of 
the  life  of  the  soul.  Both  are  the  seats 
of  emotion,  but  the  heart  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  will,  the  conscience,  and  the 
understanding.  The  heart  thinks,  is 
both  an  Assyrian  and  a Hebrew  phrase. 

Hence  we  can  render  ‘mind,’  and 
123  we  can  paraphrase  ‘ soul  ’ or 

••  T 

‘ heart.’  The  extent  of  the  Hebrew  use 
of  *133  , ‘ liver,’  has  been  almost  over- 
looked, owing  to  the  Massoretic  vocali- 
zation. Observe  that  the  only  trace  in 
the  O.T.  of  the  prophetic  faculty  often 
assigned  to  the  liver  is  in  Ezek.  xxi.  26 
(the  king  of  Babylon).  See  crit.  n. 

16.  Rests  securely.  Cp.  iv.  10, 
where  pious  Israel  speaks. 

17  f.  Slieol,  i.e.  the  nether  world 
and  the  pit  ? vii.  16,  ix.  16, 

xlix.  10,  Iv.  24,  ciii.  4)  are  synonymous. 
Sheol  is  imagined  as  a great  pit,  narrow 
above  (Ixix.  16,  cxli.  7).  A whole 
people  can  descend  into  this  abyss  (see 
Isa.  V.  14,  Ezek.  xxxii.  17 — 32).  Is- 
rael, however,  will  escape  this  dire  fate. 
— Thy  loyal  one,  or,  ‘thy  pious  one.’ 

The  is  a “TDn  (cp.  xii.  2, 

xliii.  i),  one  who  practises  "TDIT  (see 

‘Loving-kindness,’  Enc.  Bib.).  The 


mn*'  n^pn  are  the  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  Yahwe,  xxx.  5,  xxxi.  24, 
xxxvii.  28,  1.  5,  cxxxii.  9,  16,  cxlv.  10, 
cxlix.  5,  I S.  ii.  9,  Prov.  ii.  8 ; hence 
the  title  ’Ao-iSaTot  in  the  Maccabaean 
rising  (see  ‘ Asidaeans,’  Enc.  Bib.). 

In  the  corrected  text  of  xx.  10,  xxi.  8, 
and  XXV.  16,  also  in  M T of  Ixxxvi.  2, 
Israel,  as  here,  is  called  TDH;  and  in 

: T • 

cxlv.  17  (sojer.  iii.  12)  the  epithet  is 
given  to  Yahwe  himself.  IDPT  is  in 

fact  the  bond  which  unites  Yahwe  and 
the  community  of  Israel.  Possibly  in 

cxlix.  5 □n'Dn  has  acquired  the 

special  meaning  ‘ Asidaeans  ’ ; at  any 
rate,  the  persons  spoken  of  had  ex- 
changed the  student’s  chamber  for  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Asidaeans  are  de- 
fined in  I Macc.  ii.  42  as  ‘ every  one 
that  offered  himself  willingly  for  the 
law.’  Cp.  OP,  48. 

19.  The  path  of  life,  as  Prov. 

V.  6 (sing.),  ii.  19  (plur.).  More  is  j 
meant  than  merely  ‘ the  course  of  action 
which  leads  to  happiness  ’ ; the  phrase 
is  Messianic  (cp.  on  xci.  16).  So  ‘the 
path  of  glory,’  Ixxiii.  24/i  (corr.  text). 

20.  Cp.  xvii.  15,  xxxvi.  9 f. — In  thy 
presence  ; xxi.  71^  (same  use  of  JIJ^)- 
As  the  text  stands,  that  passage  may 
refer  to  the  personal  Messiah.  But  in  1 
the  true  text  it  is  probably  Yahwe’s  ' 

‘ loyal  one’  (”T'’Dn)  who  is  referred  to, 
precisely  as  here. 


Critical  Notes.  (Title)  comes  either  from  (see  ‘ Isaiah,’ 

SBOT,  Heb.j  117),  or  from  nUnri  (cp.  on  xxx.  i). 

I.  M 'TT3  Apart  from  metre  and  context, 

this  might  be  right.  On  metre  indeed  we  mus];  not  dwell  much,  in 
beginning  our  study  of  the  psalm  ; but  it  is  plain  that  the  context  refers, 
not  to  danger,  but  to  persons  or  things  in  which  the  speaker  has  pleasure. 
This  is  not  affected  "by  the  circumstance  that  v.  3 (which  should  contain 
the  second  half  of  the  first  stanza)  is  admittedly  very  corrupt  ; the 
correctness  of  03  ^3  can  hardly  be  questioned.  We  might 


* Kabittii,  I.  liver,  2.  disposition,  Muss-Arnolt  ; i.  liver,  2.  inward  part  = 
centre,  Jensen  (IIosmoI,  ii,  note)  ; but  Del.  only  ‘ Gemlith,’  In  Pleb.,  however ,j 
only  3*^5  not  333  j has  the  secondary  meaning  ‘ centre.’ 
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emend  into  for  and  not  are  liable  to  be  con- 

founded  (see  e.^.  I,x.  lo)  But  adopting  this,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
fully  satisfactory  parallelism  for  the  first  couplet.  better  solution  of 
the  problem  can  be  devised,  and  one  that  will  fit  in  with  corrections 
which  we  shall  have  to  propose  for  subsequent  errors  in  the  text  ; com- 
pare the  opening  of  Ps.  xvii. 

• • • ••  • ••  T : 

runsn  nin'  noM 

n Por  I-  ~ has  now  to  be  justified.  Most  critics  abide 

by  the  judgment  of  Olsh.  (’53)  that  while  we  should  certainly  read  rna« 
or  ^nnDN(Houb  Ew.,  De.,  Kau.  [cp.  Ges.-K.  J 44^],  Kohi.  i.  .5^/cp 
G S J)i  the  rest  of  vv.  i,  2 may  be  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  urged  (i)  that  the  ordinary  view  of  v.  2 pays  no  regard  to  parallelism, 
and  (2)  that  ‘my  welfare  is  not  above  or  beside  (?)  thee’  is  a verv 
unnatural  form  of  expression  for  ‘ Thou  art  my  highest,  or  my  only,  good.’ 
None  of  the  Vss.  take  this  view.  S S J T translate  as  if  they  read 
T7^r?  inelegant  reading  adopted  by  Houb.,  Bi.,  Che.O,  Du 

The  rendering  of  G (X  A R U,  B omits)  is  peculiar-™v  pov  oil 

XP^iav  (or  xp-  oiK)  i.e.  , which  is  interesting  from 

its  presupposing  the  still  generally  current  explanation  of  It  is 

wrong,  however,  being  produced  by  dittography.  Next,  as 'to  the 
parallelism.  Verses  2 and  3 in  M are  closely  connected,  but  w.  i appears 
like  a short  mtroit,  without  any  parallel  clause’  (Del).  Clearly  we 
cannot  accept  this  as  original.  The  text  oft/,  li  must  be  corrupt,  and  in 
correcting  it  we  can  have  no  help  from  the  Vss.  Wildeboer  (Fcesthundel 
van  Prof,  de  Goeje,  ’91,  pp.  47  ff.  ; Theol.  Tijdschr.,  ’93,  pp.  610  ff.) 
proposes  the  (chief  or  only)  good  of  thy  wedded  one  ’ 

(cp.  Isa.  1x11.  4).  ^Wellh.  and  Herz  take  another  course.  Both  start  from 
G’s  xpemv  ovx  cjjris.  The  former  reads  for  and 

(strangely  enough)  connects  '3  with  v.  3,  rendering  in  t/.  2 ‘ Thou  O 
Lord,  art  my  good.’  The  latter,  by  a too  mechanical  application  of  a 
method  which  IS  sometimes  useful,  produces  the  unpleasing  clause, 
The  root  of  the  evil,  however,  lies  deeper,  and 
m attacking  it  we  must  aim  at  a suitable  connection  with  v.  i.  If  we 
emended ’JiaK?  mto  we  might  correct  JTIDN  into 

(see  on  cxviii.  2-4).  But  HJIX  'jnM  will  not  be  a bad  parallel  alike  to 
•\2  VT'On  ’3  and  to  IIDHD.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  solution  offered  above  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  one. 

Line  3 should  be  read  13  represented 

mMbyipSnD'tynp^andby^a(=s‘?).'  ].  D'l:?! 

with  [-)m  dittographed],  and  HOH  represent  two 

attempts  to  write  Tf'lp-ipai . Critics  have  been  hindered  partly  by 
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their  want  of  a correct  method,  partly  by  their  disregard  of  metre.  Ba, 
values  G too  highly.  The  text  represented  by  it  can  be  only  an  editorial 
conjecture,  which,  however  skilful,  assumes  an  irregular  use  of  JIDH, 

T •• 

and  is  opposed  to  parallelism  and  context.  By  retroverting  G (see  SL 
Kr.,  ’8o,  p.  754)  he  produces  b2  [nin]’  -inK’  non  D'tynp';) 

□H  (cp.  Isa.  xlii.  24,  Ixii.  4).  Emendations,  suggested  by  Isa. 

Ixii.  4,  have  also  been  proposed  by  Beer  and  Wildeboer.  Hitzig’s  view 
is  different.  He  acutely  explains  the  last  words  of  v.  3 thus,  ‘ Let  it  (viz. 
David’s  present,  i S.  xxx.  26)  be  for  the  holy  ones  who  are  in  the  land  ’ 
{i.e.  the  priests).  Bi.  (1882),  somewhat  similarly,  viewed  the  words  as  an 
explanatory  gloss  ; ‘This  relates  to,’  &c.  (so  Che.,  ’88  ; Du.,  ’99). 

5.  M If  this  is  to  be  construed  with  M’s 

it  is  awkward  in  the  extreme.  Combining  suggestions  of  Wellh.  and 
Dys.,  Diihm  reads  ^in  ‘those  whose  images  are 

many  the  other  (Jews)  praise,’  viz.  by  taking  part  in  heathen  repasts  (see 
the  context);  Wellh.  emends  1")n  into  It  would  be  simpler  to  read 

T 

VTT’  (cp.  xxxvi.  9),  and  continue  !)"irT21  (")n2,  a special 

word  for  a worshipper’s  entering  into  mystic  relation  to  his  god).  Ba.,  in 
JPT,’^2,  p.  603,  proposed  •IT'pn  (for  HIID),  but  see  Lag.  Mittheil.,  iii.  ii. 
Ba.  has  himself  withdrawn  this,  and  despairs  of  the  text.  But,  though 
the  new  emendation  proposed  above  is  in  itself  possible,  it  does  not 
restore  the  true  text.  The  key  to  the  problem  is  in  the  little  word 
which  (like  in  i Chr.  vii.  12  and  in  i K.  xii.  30)  is  one  of 

the  many  corrupt  fragments  of  and  UnD  are  both 

corruptions  of  ; inriD,  however,  also  represents  another  frag- 

— T 

mentary  form  of 

6ff.  M DTO  DH'apJ  See  exeg.  note.  naay  be 

disregarded ; it  has  arisen  out  of  the  letters  of  which  were  first 

transposed  (through  the  scribe’s  ignorance  of  history)  and  then  corrupted  ; 
'riT’  was  probably  a marginal  correction.  which  follows  is  a 

similar  corruption  of  OD3  is  probably  miswritten  for  ’’jn/D 

••  T : • *****  "" 

(rj  and  D again  confounded).  represents  either  or  I 

see  on  li.  16. — M The  initial  seems  to  be 

T T : - T : 

an  editorial  insertion.  may  come  from  certainly  this  is 

favoured  by  the  context.  naturally  comes  from 

Then  follows,  in  M,  a conglomerate  of  editorially  trans- 
formed corruptions.  The  clearest  are  'DID  and  /.c.  (cp.  xi. 

6^)  and  'p^ll  too  is  really  an  ethnic  name  (cp.  [n]'’p^n, 

Hilki  [ah])  — a popular  corruption  of  ; cp.  pJH  in  xiv.  3«.  As 

for  and  (for  which  Hi.,  Dy.,‘Bi.,  Che.(*>,  We.  read  ; Lag. 

one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  underlying  them  both  (the 
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southern  Maachah)  ; may  also  perhaps  represent 

(cp.  ‘ Metheg-ammah/  E7tc.  Bib).  is  plainly  from  This 

latter  word  should  probably  (see  ‘ Shechem,’  E^ic.  Bib.)  be  attached  to 
rather  than  to  JIDPO.  Read  therefore,  as  stanza  2 : 

^3-]'no 
0*7^  'jna 

• : T • ; T 

DDvrprj 

9f.  M -1^3:1  is  suspicious,  and  the 

whole  of  V.  6 is  inconsistent  with  the  cry  for  divine  protection.  ‘ Sweet,’ 
‘ delightful,’  &c.,  are  no  doubt  idealistic  titles  of  Canaan  (cvi.  24,  Mai. 
iii.  12,  Jer.  iii.  19,  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15,  Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  6,  41),  but  we  do  not 
expect  any  one  of  them  here.  (cp.  ‘ Hamul,’ 

‘ Mahol,’  Enc.  Bib.\  an  early  correction  of Read,  as  1.  9,  •hv  I*??:! 
iiav’j3.— M 'bv  m3tt>  n^nr=ix.  ’Vv  is  a correction  of  (/.  9). 

- ••  : Tx  T : T T - 

The  whole  line  should  run,  'D/rD  (G  S,  01.,  Gr., 

Bi.,  We.,  Du.)  is  also  possible. 

11.  M ; plausible  (see  Ixxiii.  24),  but  against  context.  Read 

12.  M Wrong;  it  is  not  man’s  ‘reins 

that  teach  him,  but  God.  too  is  unexpected.  It  comes  from 

(cp.  on  xvii.  3,  'bj,  however,  is  of  course  not  correct. 

If  "Ip'  is  right,  we  might  read  V/T1^2l^?Dll  (xvii.  5,  xxxii.  8b, 

corr.  text).  But  we  require  some  reference  to  the  foes.  Read 

is  supported  by  8),  an  unexpected  and  im- 
probable word,  which  seems  to  have  come  from  a dittogram, 

perhaps  a correction  of  a scribe’s  error. 

13  f.  MG  Possible  ; but  hardly  probable  with  Read 

II  /•  II.  Cp.  xliv.  8,  Ixxi.  8,  14  f.— Read  . 

15.  Omit  (note  Pasek),  which  mars  the  metre,  and  springs  from 
a premature  'Qy  O and  ]3  are  often  confounded. — Omit  ^^*'1  (metre). 
— M G j)  yXooaaa  fj,ov.  Point  ’’"TUB.  So  Houb.,  Street,  and 

more  recently  Hi.,  Hal.,  Ball,  Di.  In  Gen.  xlix.  6 G has  rd  rji^ard  fiov. 
Cp.  vii.  6,  XXX.  13,  Ivii.  9,  cviii.  2,  also  Isa.  xvi.  ii  (reading  '*'1113  fof 
'^iP  ; cf.  Lam.  ii.  1 1). 

17  f.  Omit  O (note  Pasek),  and  (metre). — Kt.  "jn'Dri.  But 

Kr.  and  so  Vss.,  the  best  MSS.  and  edd.,  also  Del.,  Bii.,  Che.ld, 
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Du.  Cp.  on  Ixxxix.  20.  The  superfluous  ' was  caused  by  the  preceding 
■7  ; for  parallel  cases  see  Gen.  xvi.  5,  Ezek.  ix,  5,  i S.  xxvi.  8,  where  too 
the  Kri  deletes  the  Wellh.,  however,  and  Matthes  {Th.  Tijdschr.,  1901, 
p.  545)  adhere  to  Kt. 

20.  M Read  certainly  (contrast  to  VI'T’,  5).  G 

TrXTjpcoaeLs  fi€. — M G append  Hi’]]  niDV]]-  Strange,  that  all  the 

stanzas  of  Ps.  xvi.  have  four  lines  except  (at  first  sight)  the  fifth  ; also 
that  the  four  preceding  lines  all  have  a verb,  while  the  fifth  has  none, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  adverb  follows.  The  truth 

is  that  for  the  present  text  we  should  read  HDll . This  is 

also  the  true  close  of  Ps.  xvii.  By  accident  it  was  copied  into  Ps.  xvi. 
from  the  column  in  which  Ps.  xvii.  was  written.  Cf.  ‘ Psalms  Book  of,’ 
Eiic.  Bib. 


PSALM  XVII. 

T ETRAMETERS.  A prayer  of  the  pious  community  (cp.  Coblenz,  102).  The 
speaker  bases  his  sure  confidence  that  his  prayer  will  be  answered  on  his  proved 
fidelity  to  Yahwe.  After  crying  aloud  for  help  against  the  Jerahmeelites,  pious 
Israel  enters  into  an  earnest  self-justification  (//.  3-10).  He  then  appeals  for 
protection,  as  Yahwe’s  client,  in  the  sanctuary  (//.  11-16).  He  describes  the 
imminent  danger  in  which,  regarded  apart  from  Yahwe,  he  stands  (//.  17-24),  and 
being  of  sensitive  nature  (for  Israel  must  be  represented  in  colours  borrowed  from 
the  Israelites),  he  breaks  out  into  a vehement  demand  for  a terrible  retribution  to 
his  enemies  (//.  25-28).  He  doubts  not  that  prayer  will  be  granted,  for  the 
Messianic  age  is  close  at  hand,  when  Yahwe’s  hus'id  (pious  one)  will  be  admitted 
to  a more  completely  satisfying  vision  of  the  divine  countenance  in  the  sanctuary 
(//.  29!.),  which  cannot  be  till  the  land  of  Israel  has  been  relieved  from  the 
blighting  presence  of  Israel’s  deadly  foes.  Who  those  foes  are,  we  learn  from  the 
probably  true  text  of  //.  2,  7,  21  and  26,  where  they  are  called  the  tribe  of  Jerah- 
meel,  Edom,  Zarephath  and  the  Geshurites;  indeed,  the  parallelism  between  this 
psalm  and  Pss.  v.,  vii.,  x.,  xi.,  xvi.,  xviii.,  xxii,,*  especially  the  four  latter,  would 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  the  N.  Arabian  border  are  referred  to. 
It  should  be  added  that  Pss.  xvi.  and  xvii.  are  also  closely  connected  by  their 
parallel  ending,  and  that  both  are  akin  to  the  large  group  of  psalms  expressing 
ardent  love  of  the  temple,  and  especially  to  Pss.  xxvii.  and  Ixi., — psalms  on  which 
not  a little  fresh  light  can  be  thrown.  Like  Ps.  xvi.,  this  is  a psalm  of  national, 
not  personal,  immortality. 

The  psalmist  has  often  been  accused  of  abruptness  in  his  transitions.  But 
this  supposed  abruptness  is  due  to  textual  corruption.  Criticism,  which  can  do 
much  to  remove  this  corruption,-  at  the  same  time  unfortunately  reveals  a want  of 
literary  originality  in  the  psalm.  Some  of  the  ideas  and  forms  of  expression 
which  are  most  characteristically  post-exilic  are  to  be  found  here.  The  points  of 
contact  with  the  nine  psalms  mentioned  above  are  specially  remarkable.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  reading  HID  in  I9j  if  correct, 

V T ; V 

points  to  a date  long  enough  after  that  of  Ps.  xviii.  for  the  text  of  that  psalm 


^ Observe  that  a part  of  the  description  of  the  terrifying  ‘ snares’  and  ‘ floods’ 
given  in  Ps  xviii.  recurs  in  xvii.  10  (restored  text),  and  that  the  representation  of 
the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomites  as  lions,  wild  oxen  with  pointed  horns  (?),  and 
traitors  given  in  Ps.  xxii.  recurs  in  passages  of  Ps.  xvii. 

- From  another  point  of  view  several  criticisms  of  the  text  of  Ps.  xvii.  are 
offered  by  J . Kennedy  in  a not  yet  (March,  1902)  published  paper.  See  on  //.  i,  24. 
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(v.  5iz)  to  have  become  corrupt  ; tlie  interval  between  the  two  psalms  must  not, 
however,  be  exaggerated ; textual  corruption  evidently  began  very  early.  In 
conclusion,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  Duhm  should  represent  Ps.  xvii.  as  the 
work  of  a Pharisee,  as  if  assertions  of  legal  righteousness  began  with  the  party 
called  Pharisees,  and  should  even  emend  {v.  4)  into  or 

‘ Pharisee.’  Surely  none  of  the  psalms  can  safely  be  brought  down  to  the  age  of 
the  Pharisees,  or  indeed  ascribed  to  an  individual  of  any  age. 


Pt'ayer.  Of  ^ Arab-ethaii.  i 

I Hear  my  cry,  O Yahwe  ! | attend  unto  my  wail  ; 

Make  haste  to  rescue  me  | from  the  tribe  of  Jerahmeel, 

Let  my  sentence  proceed  | from  thy  presence  [in  righteous- 
ness] ; 2 

Let  thine  eyes  view  | [the  pious]  with  exactness. 

If  thou  triest  my  heart,  | if  thou  provest  my  reins,  3 

No  deceit  wilt  thou  find,  | in  my  heart  is  no  [wrong]. 

From  the  courses  of  Edom,  | from  the  ways  of  Zarephath — 4 
I have  kept  myself,  O Lord  ! | from  the  paths  of  liars. 

My  steps  follow  close  | in  thy  courses  ; 5 

10  My  feet  waver  not  | [in  thy  paths]. 

O Lord  ! I call  upon  thee,  | thou  wilt  answer,  O [my] 
God  ! 6 

Bend  down  to  me  thine  ear,  | hear  my  speech. 

Separate  thy  loyal  one  | in  thy  sanctuar}^  7 

And  keep  him  close  | in  thy  habitation. 

Preserve  me,  O Lord  ! | in  the  courts  of  thy  house,  8 

With  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  | cover  thou  me. 

From  the  (angry)  face  of  the  wicked  | deliver  thou  me,  .9 
To  the  greed  of  mine  enemies  | [abandon  me  not]. 

The  snares  of  Deathland  [ encompass  me,  10 

20  The  floods  of  ocean  | affright  me ; 

[For]  there  surround  me  | the  troop  of  Geshurites,  1 1 

With  pointed  horns  | they  mangle  me  (?). 

They  attack  me  like  lions  | which  watch  for  prey,  12 

[They  encompass  me]  like  young  lions  | which  lurk  in 
coverts. 

Arise,  O Yahwe  ! | and  make  him  bow  down  ; 13 

Rescue  my  soul  | from  the  wickedness  of  the  godless. 
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Do  thou,  O Yahwe  ! rain  | hot  coal  upon  them  ; 14 

With  a horrible  blast  | do  thou  fill  their  belly. 

As  for  me,  by  [thy]  righteousness  | I shall  behold  thy  face  ; 15 
30  I shall  be  satisfied  with  thy  lovingkindness  | in  thy 
habitation. 


I f.  nni,  ‘wail,’  11  n^sn, 

‘ prayer,’  as  Jer.  vii.  16,  xi. 
lips  that  are  trtithfiil.  Truthfulness  is 
a primary  note  of  the  righteous  charac- 
ter in  early  Judaism — truthfulness  to- 
wards men  (v.  9,  xv.  2 [note],  lii.  3, 
Isa.  liii.  9,  lix.  4),  and  also  towards 
God  (Ixvi.  18  f. ).  The  prayer  of  the 
untruthful  wicked  must  be  an  abomina- 
tion {v.  4 f. ; Prov.  XV.  8,29). — 5 f. 
Jf  thou  triest^  &c.  The  community 
can  speak  thus  more  easily  than  the 
individuals.  ‘Reins,’  H ‘ heart,’ as  vii. 
10  (gloss?),  xxvi.  2,  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii. 

10,  XX.  12,  where  too  inn  or 
or  both  words,  occur  ; also  in  Ixxiii.  21. 
‘Heart’  = conscience.  Cp.  ‘Heart,’ 

‘ Reins,’  Enc.  Bib.  Our  revised  text 
is  without  the  troublesome  word 
which  led  Duhm  to  suppose  that  this 
was  an  evening  psalm  ; just  so  (/.  7) 
it  is  without  the  unseemly  phrase,  ‘ the 
word  of  thy  (God’s)  lips.’  In  /.  8 
notice  the  interesting  word  y’nD. 

The  word  also  occurs  in  Jer.  vii.  ii, 
Ezek.  xviii.  10,  Dan.  xi.  14,  but  not  in 
the  true  text  of  Ezek.  vii.  22  (read 

, see  Crit.  Bib.),  and  of 
Isa.  x.xxv.  9 (read  Yn^^n  D'H). 
It  means,  not  ‘a  violent  one’ (^robber), 
but  ‘a  liar’  = and  (partly)  n.pn- 

The  noun  VI?  occurs  probably  in 
Nah.  iii.  i (M’s  pID  is  unsuitable) 
and  in  Jer.  vi.  6 (read  Y“iDn 

cp.  G).  The  root  is  Y"13  , ‘to  lie,’  = 
Ass.  pardsu  (so  Ruben  for  Y^S  in 
Nah.,  l.c.)  ; in  Hos.  iv.  2 read 
(G,  Ruben).  On  Duhm’s  suggestion 
for  y’’")3)  see  above. — 13. 
n^3n;  cp.  Ex.  viii.  18,  but  not  Ps. 

iv.  4 (see  crit.  n.).  -■^iTpn  ; cp.  on 
xvi.  10. 


14.  Cp.  xxvii.  5.  Yah- 

we’s  dwelling,  the  temple,  as  xlvi.  5, 
Ixxxiv.  2,  cxxxii.  5.  So  in  /.  30. — 15. 
The  revised  text  deprives  us  of  a 
parallelism  with  Dt.  xxxii.  10  f.,  Zech. 
ii.  8.  Certainly  the  received  text 
{y.  Sa)  is  plausible  ; Tylor  has  shown 
that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  connected 
elsewhere  in  folk-lore  with  the  soul 
{Prim.  Culture,  i.  389).  But  paral- 
lelism is  opposed  to  the  common  text. 

17-  D':)3,  ‘ angry  face,’  as  xxi.  10. 

— 18.  So  xxvii.  12.  Lines  19 — 28 
{yv.  10-14)  seem  to  be  illustrations  of 
striking  passages  in  Pss.  xi. , xviii., 
xxii.;  see  crit.  notes. — 21.  Geshurites,i.e. 
the  N.  Arabian  oppressors,  probably  = 

‘ Maacathites  ’ (see  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Geshur,’ 
ii.).  Cp.  iii.  ^b.  Or  perhaps  read 
‘ Ishmaelites  ’ (see  crit.  n.). 

23  f.  and  T’SD  are  collec* 

tives  (like'’“^^^,  xxii.  I4<^). 

29.  Behold  thy  face.  So  xi.  7, 
cxl.  13;  cp.  xvi.  II.  On  the  divine 
Face,  cp.  Dillm.  on  Ex.  xxxiii.  14. 

The  njTDD  of  M may  have  been 
suggested  by  Num.  xii.  8.  The  view 
of  the  editor  apparently  was  that  Israel 

and  (note  Y'pilQ)  each  faithful  Israelite 
would  enjoy  the  same  privileged  vision 
of  Yahwe  as  ‘my  servant  Moses’ 
(Num.  xii.  7)  ; cp.  OP,  388  ff.,  407, 
426,  430,  444,  and  Baethgen’s  com- 
mentary. It  is  true,  some  {e.g.  Smend, 

ZATW,  1888,  p.  95)  explain  Y'p^ 
of  the  hoped-for  divine  intervention  in 
behalf  of  Israel.  But  this  bare  use  of 
the  infinitive  is  unparalleled,  and  the 
expression  ‘ I shall  be  satisfied  with 
thy  form,’  is  intolerable.  Hence  Beer 
{Indiv.-psalmen,  18)  and  Wellh.  re- 
gard 'Qjn  as  the  subject  of  Y'P'"^  • 
The  ‘ awaking  of  God’s  form’  is  taken 
to  mean  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
glory  at  the  judgment.  This,  however. 
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is  also  unparalleled.  If  this  view  of 
the  construction  were  correct,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  emend  'DD  into 
or  rather  (see  Jewish  Rel. 


Life,  p.  241)  . If,  however, 

we  put  aside  the  current  exaggerated 
belief  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  apply 
a stricter  critical  method,  a much  better 
result  can  be  obtained  (see  crit.  n.). 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M ' Plin'.  G,  fcupie  diKaioo-vvijs  fxov,  i.e. 

'pliJ  ‘ G Yahwe,  who  art  my  righteousness’  (see  on  xviii.  2).  But  this 
is  against  the  parallelism.  Either  p*Ti{  has  come  in  from  the  margin, 

where  it  was  perhaps  placed  as  having  been  omitted  in  v.  2a,  or  (as 
J.  Kennedy  acutely  suggests)  it  is  a corruption  of In  the  former 

case,  should  be  placed  in  1.  la,  and  in  1.  lb  (cp.  Ixi.  i,  and 

see  on  /.  2).  But  the  latter  suggestion  is  the  better. 

2.  M’s  rTD“)0  is  strange  Hebrew,  and  the  whole  clause, 

‘ Give  ear  unto  my  prayer  (that  is  uttered)  with  no  deceitful  lips  ’ (Driver), 
is  a weak  supplement  to  ‘ Hear  my  cry,  attend  to  my  wail.’  Ps.  xvi.  4 — 6 
leads  us  to  expect  a reference  to  the  N.  Arabian  oppressors,  and,  quite 
without  a thought  of  this  passage,  the  present  writer  has  found  himself 
compelled  in  another  psalm  (xliii.  i)  to  emend  into 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a double  role  (i.  as  parallel  in  /.  ib  to 

and  2.  as  the  representative  of  ^^H)n/!3),  it  is  most  probable  that 
we  should,  on  the  analogy  of  xliii.  i,  read  /.  2 thus, 

for  (cp.  on  Ixxx.  2a)  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  for 

the  'J  in  the  latter  word  may  have  come  from  (letters  mis- 

arranged).  appears  to  be  from  (a  bit  of 

3 f.  Insert  p"T^,  as  a ||  to  (cp.  ix.  9).  The  adverbial  accus. ; 

cp.  Jer.  xi.  20  pl^  (/.  6).  Also  insert 

(metre  and  sense).  Both  words  easily  fell  out  after  and 

respectively. 

5.  Note  Pasek  after  >31^.  Read  ]n2jn,  ; the  imperf.  is  more 

natural.  M’s  is  an  expansion  of  which  is  a correct 

alternative  reading  to  JlTpH)  • Cp.  Job  vii.  18,  where  read  (see 

on  viii.  5).  We  have  already  referred  to  which  is  against  parallelism. 

A writer  in  Journ.  of  Sacred  Lit.,  n.s.,  iv.  340,  proposes  (||  D^). 

But  this  is  insufficient.  Read  (Gr.);  this  was  written 

The  same  corruption  occurs  in  xvi.  7 and  (see  on  Ixxvii.  7)  Job  xxxv.  10^. 

In  /.  6 (end  of  v.  3)  M’s  ’’Dbl,  which  Kon.  (ii.  518,11.  3 ; Synt.  § 231^) 
accepts.  Most  {e.g.  Dathe,  Hu.,  Per.,  Bi.,  Bii.)  prefer  or  ’’Jib*;  cp. 

. T • — 

G ’A  2 J ST  (alt.).  But  HDT,  ‘wicked  plan,’  does  not  suit  the  context, 

T • 

which  rather  suggests  • t and  "|,  J1  and  TJ  are  regularly 
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confounded. — M '3  This  might  be  post-Biblical  Hebrew 

{Yoma^  S6(i,  "1^^,  ‘he  trespassed  a trespass’;  cp.  OP^  466). 

The  whole  phrase  must  be  corrupt,  'H)  ''vill  be  accounted  for  presently. 
For  read  []1^]  IIS'  and  are  parallel 

(.x.xxvi.  4). 

7 f.  M 1^13  ; G presupposes  ’’3313  • M’s  reading  is 

inadequately  defended  by  cxix.  13.  The  parallel  line  suggests  OHD  ; 
in  fact,  33"!  and  are  frequently  confounded  (see  e.g-.  xxxix.  2). 

For  we  expect  either  a class-name  or  an  ethnic.  Since  D'l^^ 

should  presumably  be  read  □’“IK  (xii.  2,  xiv.  2),  'IP  should  probably  be 
; Edom  (or  Aram  = Jerahmeel  ?)  and  Zarephath  were  practically 

~ : T 

synonymous.  See  xliv.  17c?,  where  ‘Zarephath’  and  ‘ Gebal  ’ appear  to 
be  combined.  Cp.  ‘Zarephath’  in  Eiic.  Bib.  Duhm  proposes  to  read 
deinem  Thun  schweige  ich.’  But  if  a verb  were 

wanted,  we  should  expect  a phrase  like  (cxix.  loi,  Prov. 

T : “ * ' T 

i-  15)-  '3^  not  improbably  comes  from  second  □ 

became  ; the  first  is  represented  by  '’3  at  the  end  of  v.  3.  b is  ditto- 
graphic.  Passing  on,  ''JK  is  an  imperfectly  written  '’J3K  • B has 
produced  the  omission  of  ^ in  (so  we  should  read  with 

Wellh. ; in  Josh.  vi.  18  read  Continue  (S,  Ba., 

: T • • T •• 

Gr.,  We,).  On  see  exeg.  note. 

9 f.  Read  ; the  descriptive  infin.  is  not  in  place  (see  xxxv.  16). 

; T 

In  /.  10  (end)  insert  *^'3'1"73  (metre  and  parallelism),  with  Bickell. 

In  /.  II  the  changes  and  ’'^K  are  too  simple  to  need  defence. 

But  in  /.  13  we  have  to  use  our  methods  boldly,  if  we  would  not  unduly 
disparage  the  capacities  of  the  psalmist.  The  clever  translator  Street 
reads  ^‘'DIT  = 1|3  "'Dfr.  G has  tovs  eXTrlCovra^  iirL  ae  (similarly  S). 

These  are  petty  expedients.  A perfect  cure  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
remedy  based  on  a wide  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  scribes.  For 
'n  read  Obviously  TjnDn  should  be  ^TDn.  For 

/.  14  M gives  us  material  which  needs  careful  critical  handling.  As  it 
stands,  no  reasonable  exegesis  is  possible.  Beyond  doubt,  the  passage 
must  be  taken  together  with  xvi.  ii  (see  below,  on  /.  30). 
is  parallel  to  the  false  reading  '□’*3  (‘pleasant  things  in  thy 

right  hand  ! ’),  and  both  readings  spring  from  = 

(:i  = p;  3 = ^;  1:3  = o)-  Cp.  xxvii.  5.— in  1.  15  ]ii:)'»K3 
Vy”n3  is  too  short,  and  is  not  favoured  by  parallelism,  comes  from 
and  belongs  to  /.  15^  ; D2  ''’K3  is  a distortion  of  ^jn'3  j3’3^*n3- 
In  /.  17  ■IT  is  hardly  tolerable.  Aramaisms  are  not,  as  a rule, 

probable,  but  here  at  once  suggests  itself.  L.  18  should  perhaps 

be •’3;K  1^3;)3.  Cp.  xxvii.  12. 
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In  1.  19  vve  have  to  combine  material  from  v.  9 (end)  and  v.  10  (beg.). 
Robertson  Smith  {Rel.  Se/nS^',  379)  thought  that  a particular  part  of  the 
viscera  was  meant  (Ar.  hiid).  But  would  ‘ midriff,’  have  been  used 

side  by  side  with  "1^3,  ‘liver,’  as  the  seat  of  the  feelings  1 Duhm  (after 
Dys.)  would  read  ‘their  heart  is  become  fat,’  continuing 

nO'D  ; not  satisfactory.  should  be  ’'^111  C’^Uri  ?)  ; 

: V T ••  : V “ 

see  xviii.  6,  on  which  our  passage  is  dependent. — 20.  Read,  to  match 
i-  19,  5’  3-  correction  is  justified 

by  sound  method.  ')13.*T  probably  comes  from  a dittographed  fragment 
of  '*‘731:;.— 21.  M ’’miD  n/ny  What  can  'm  mean?  ‘At 

T ; T - - 

each  of  our  steps’  ? Surely  this  is  superfluous,  nor  does  it  suit 
If,  however,  we  grant  that  the  enemies  referred  to  in  the  neighbouring 
psalms  are  the  N.  Arabian  peoples,  and  that  a name  for  one  of  these 
peoples  was  (often  written  we  shall  at  once  be  dis- 
posed to  correct  into  G,  €K^aXKovT€s  or  ckIBoXovtcs,  i.e. 

perhaps  Iinp  is  also  suspicious.  Read  perhaps  | ['3] 

my,  and  compare  xxii.  17.  The  alternative  to  'ly;)  is 

(cp.  from  Ivi.  2,  crit.  n.).  □'’yiyi  would  be  too  vague. — The 

material  supplied  in  M for  /.  22  is  again  full  of  corruption,  which  Gratz, 
Nestle,  Wildeboer  (ZATW,  1896,  p.  323  ; 1897,  p.  180),  and  Duhm  have 
treated  somewhat  too  superficially.  We  may  expect  to  find  another 
allusion  to  the  true  text  of  Ps.  xxii.,  where  the  N.  Arabian  oppressors 
are  most  probably  described  (vv.  13,  17)  both  as  ‘lions’  and  as  ‘wild 
oxen  with  pointed  horns.’  If  so,  read  For 

see  next  note. 

In  /.  23  for  (G  vniXa^iov  p,e,  read  certainly  (cp. 

xviii.  6,  10)  ; see  below,  p is  represented  by  \ in  (see  on  /.  22)  ; 

“1^^3  comes  from  [']'^^^3,  ‘as  a lion,’  written  too  soon. 

In  /.  24  for  5]TD3'’  read  probably  “tlpiy'  (cp.  Jer.  v.  6).  Kennedy’s 
clever  and  plausible  reading  ?|'’pty'’  would  mean,  not  ‘look  out,’ but  ‘look 
down.’  Point  (Gr.),  and  insert  which  easily  fell  out  before 

1'’333-  It  was  replaced  in  the  margin,  and  now  appears  in  M,  corrupt 
and  mutilated,  as  VJ3.  HDlp,  which  precedes  it,  represents  'Jimp'’ 
(a  correction  of  IJ'm)-  To  read  "11^'  for  3*^'  (cp.  "11^'  for  31^’’  in  x.  8) 
would  only  be  possible  if  31iy  ever  meant  ‘ to  lie  in  wait’  (see  Ges.-Buhl). 

In  /.  25  read  iny'"13m  ; in  /.  27,  for  the  impossible  ^3“in 
read  probably  □'33*3  yiy3p  (cp.  on  xxxiv.  ii).  □'’3'’33  is  also  possible ; 
in  xxii.  21  3'33  has  become  33H- 

We  now  encounter  one  of  our  greatest  textual  problems.  □'D'Orj 

must  be  corrupt,  but  only  a weak  critic  would  add  ‘hopelessly.’  73', 
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like  'T  in  Ixxvii.  3,  probably  comes  from  nUlL  Then  comes  the  ditto- 
gram  □’’JIDD  n*inb  and  the  extraordinary  group  of  characters — 

D’-nn  Dp'^n.  The  key  to  the  latter  exists  in  Job  (see  xx.  23).  The  true 
text  runs,  Job,  l-c.  should  certainly  be 

Errors  constantly  arise  both  through  the  transposition  of  letters 
and  through  the  substitution  of  similar  or  kindred  letters.  Thus  = 

and  □p*7n  = . Still  stranger  but  only  a little  less  certain 

examples  of  this  follow.  □’’’’nn  should  most  probably 

be  niji’pS  n?)"!’]  (see  on  xi.  6).  Thus  we  get  a parallel  for 

is  correct  (see  Job  xx.  23).  is  superfluous  both  for 

sense  and  for  metre.  Most  probably  it  comes  from  which  was 

written  too  soon,  through  the  scribe’s  eye  glancing  at  what  is  here 
reckoned  as  line  30. 

In  the  closing  couplet,  //.  29,  30  (=  v.  1 5),  read  fell  out 

after  p.  Not  so  easily  corrected  is  the  very  doubtful 

Resuming  our  consideration  of  this  (see  exeg.  note)  we  may  remark  that 
it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  transfer  from  xvi.  1 1 (where 

it  is  metrically  superfluous)  to  xvii.  15,  supposing  a lapsus  oculi  on  the 
part  of  the  scribe.  But  the  expression  is  by  no  means  natural.  Certainly 
the  theory  of  lapsus  oculi  will  most  easily  account  for  the  existence  of 
these  words  ('Q'2  at  the  end  of  xvi.  ii,  but  the  further  problem 

j-emains  to  discover  the  word,  or  the  words,  out  of  which  the  improbable 
phrase  referred  to,  and  also  the  equally  false  parallel  reading 
may  have  arisen.  There  is  only  one  possible  solution,  . 

Y'pn3  still  remains.  Beyond  doubt  this  has  arisen  out  of  The 

decisive  proof  is  that  "|“TDn  is  the  only  word  out  of  which  the  trouble- 
some at  the  end  of  xvi.  1 1 can  have  arisen. 


PSALM  XVIII. 

F' HE  whole  psalm  is  in  trimeters,  which  are  disposed  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines 
each.  Originally  it  was  shorter ; stanzas  3-5  are  a later  insertion,^  which  may, 
however,  be  due  to  the  author  of  the  original  poem,  for  it  is  a fine  specimen  of  this 
class  of  compositions,  and  the  want  of  a theophany  would  at  once  have  been  seen 
to  be  adverse  to  the  popularity  of  the  work  (see  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Theophany’)  ; it  is 
moreover  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original  poem.  The  first  critical  question 
relates  to  the  speaker  of  the  poem.  One  might  very  naturally  regard  the  psalm  as 
a ‘ dramatic  lyric,’  and  suppose  David  to  be  the  speaker,  the  exaggerations  being 
viewed  as  having  the  character  of  virtual  Messianic  predictions  (cp.  OP,  206). 
This  is  the  theory  expressed  in  the  liturgical  appendix  {v.  51,  unless  c.  is  a later 
addition),  but  is  hardly  correct.  From  the  bold  assertion  of  legal  righteousness 
and  from  the  Deuteronomistic  phraseology  it  is  plain  that  the  pious  comm.unity  is 
the  speaker.  With  the  imaginative  licence  of  faith,  righteous  Israel  looks  back 

^ Hupfeld  and  the  present  writer  (see  OP,  205,  223)  have  both  entertained  the 
idea  of  the  composite  origin  of  the  psalm.  The  view  here  adopted,  however,  is 
due  to  Lohr  (see  his  commentary  on  2 S.  xxii.). 
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upon  its  completed  discipline,  and  gives  thanks  for  the  divine  loving-kindness, 
and  for  the  reward  apportioned  to  it.  The  poet  is  an  ardent  monotheist  {v.  32), 
and  a strict  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  in  connection  with  the 
Messianic  belief  in  its  wider  form. 

How  greatly  exegesis  is  the  gainer  from  a more  courageous  and  methodical 
treatment  of  textual  problems,  hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  that  stanza  4 {vv.  11-13)  has  been  relieved  of  much  obscurity  and  inco- 
herence. Many  other  flaws  (see  e.g.  11.  52,  61  f.,  91  f.,  96,  loi)  in  this  artificial 
but  certainly  not  contemptible  poem  have,  we  may  hope,  been  removed,  and  the 
recovery  of  references  to  the  Jerahmeelites  and  N.  Arabims  (a  general  term)  in 
stanzas  i,  9,  13,  14  is  an  important  element  in  the  parallelism  which  critical 
exegesis  reveals  between  the  second  part  of  Ps.  xviii.  and  Ps.  ii. 

The  Davidic  origin  of  Ps.  xviii.  has  been  thought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
existence  of  a second  recension  of  the  psalm  in  2 S.  xxii.  This  chapter  however, 
together  with  the  tndshdl  in  xxiii.  1-7,  probably  forms  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  and  no  weiglit  can  be  attached  to  the  argument  which  Baethgen 
and  others  have  based  upon  it.  The  closing  verse  both  in  2 S.  xxii.  and  in 
Ps.  xviii.,  which  refers  to  Yahwe’s  anointed  king  and  to  David  and  his  posterity, 
is  a late  liturgical  appendix  {c  indeed  may  be  an  appendix  to  the  appendix) , and 
the  title  of  the  psalm  which  represents  it  as  David’s  song  of  thanksgiving  for  his 
deliverance  out  of  the  hand  (^3)  of  all  his  enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  (“T>)  of 

Saul,  has  reached  its  present  form  through  editorial  manipulation  of  an  already 
corrupt  text  under  the  influence  of  a faulty  theory.  The  true  text  of  the  psalm 
(when  emended  according  to  the  analogy  of  other  titles)  does  not  refer  at  all  to 
David. ^ Indeed,  the  appearances  of  a pre-exilic  (even  though  not  Davidic) 
origin 2 are  altogether  illusory.  The  idealistic  religious  and  political  outlook  in 
w.  32,  44,  50,  the  Deuteronomic  view  of  the  ‘covenant’  in  vv.  21-28,  the 
Deuteronomic  expressions  in  22-24,  and  the  points  of  contact  with  Dt.  xxxii., 
xxxiii.,  exclude  such  an  origin  for  our  psalm.  For  it  took  time  for  the  ideas  and 
language  of  Deuteronomy  (which,  moreover,  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form)  to 
affect  religious  literature.  The  psalm,  however,  must  be  earlier  than  Pss.  cxvi. 
{v.  3f.)  and  cxliv.  (i  f.,  6f.,  10),  Prov.  xxx.  {v.  5),  and  Hab.  iii.  {v.  19),  which, 
at  any  rate  in  their  present  form,  are  dependent  upon  it. 

[The  points  of  contact  with  Dt.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  are  vv.  10,  ii,  32,  cp.  Dt.  xxxiii. 
26  ; V.  12,  cp.  Dt.  xxxii.  \ \ v.  31,  cp.  Dt.  xxxii.  4 (Prov.  xxx.  5)  ; v.  32 
a divine  title),  cp.  Dt.  xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30  f.,  37  (Is.  xliv.  8,  i S.  ii.  2)  ; v.  32 
(Eloah),  Dt.  xxxii.  15,  17;  v.  32  (idea),  Dt.  xxxii.  39a  (Is.  xlv.  5a).  The 
parallelism  between  v.  44  and  Is.  Iv.  4 f.  is  of  slight  importance,  for  most  probably 
Is.  Iv.  3-5  is  a very  late  insertion,  made  after  Ps.  xviii.  had  become  misinterpreted 
as  a triumphal  ode  of  David.] 

According  to  Duhm,  a more  precise  date  can  be  assigned.  He  connects  this  as 
well  as  other  psalms  with  the  history  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  had  a strong 
interest  in  asserting  his  strict  legal  righteousness  against  his  Phariseean  enemies. 

5-7  are  supposed  by  Duhm  to  describe  Alexander’s  defeat  at  Asophon  or 
Gadara.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  any  individual  is  referred  to.  The 
claim  of  warlike  ability  is  not  more  surprising  in  this  psalm  than  in  Ps.  ii.  9 and 
cxlix.  6 (see  on  these  psalms),  and  the  bitterness  towards  the  Edomites  was 
perennial,  while  the  loud  assertions  of  innocence  are  most  intelligible  (see  above) 
in  the  mouth  of  the  community. 

We  spoke  of  a second  ‘ recension  ’ of  the  psalm  in  2 S.  xxii.  Certain  MSS.  of 
G in  2 S.  xxii.  (see  on  11.  19,  82,  93,  108  of  our  version)  do  in  fact  appear  to 
represent  a peculiar  recension  based  on  a somewhat  different  Hebrew  text  from 
that  implied  by  the  ordinary  Greek  text,  which  both  in  2 S.  and  in  Ps.  inclines  on 
the  whole  to  M’s  text  of  Ps.  xviii.  Subtle  speculations  as  to  the  origin  and 
relation  of  the  two  Hebrew  texts  (2  S.  and  Ps.)  are  hardly  called  for.  See  further 
Baethgen,  Jahrbb.  f.  prot.  TheoL,  1882,  pp.  605  ff.  ; Ley,  Leitfaden,  41  f.  ; 
H.  P.  Smith,  Samuel  (on  2 S.  xxii.),  and  Presbyterian  Review,  1885,  pp.  630 f. ; 
W.  H.  Bennett,  Hebraica,  1887,  pp.  65-86;  Kbnig,  Einleitung,  pp.  401  f. ; 
Sievers,  Metr.  Stud.  ii.  515  ff.  Cp.  also  Joel  Muller,  Massechei  Soferim  (1878), 
pp.  1 15  f. 

‘ See  ‘ Psalms,*  Enc.  Bib.,  § 45  ; cp.  § 12.  " Cp.  OP,  204-207. 
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Deposited : of  ''  Arab -ethan.  The  words  of  Israel  in  the  day  that 
Yahwe  delivers  hhn  from  the  hand  of  all  the  Arabians  and  from 
Ishmael. 

I I will  extol  thee,  O Yahwe  ! +source  of+  my  righteousness,  2 
My  rock,  my  fortress,  mine  asylum,  3 

God  who  art  my  strength,  in  whom  I take  refuge. 

My  shield,  my  horn  of  victory. 

My  sure  retreat,  my  shelter,  my  stronghold, 

Who  deliverest  me  from  the  men  of  Cusham. 

Who  can  utter  the  righteous  acts  of  Yahwe,  4 

Or  who  recount  his  deliverances  ? 

The  floods  of  Deathland  had  snatched  me  away,  5 

10  The  billows  of  Ruinland  had  overwhelmed  me, 

The  snares  of  Sheol  had  encompassed  me,  6 

The  toils  of  Gloomland  had  come  against  me. 

In  my  distress  I called  upon  Yahwe,  7 

I cried  +for  help+  unto  my  God  ; 

He  heard  my  voice  from  his  palace. 

My  cry  reached  his  ears. 

Later  insertion  {11.  17 — 40). 


He  threatened,  and  the  earth  did  rock,  8 

The  foundations  of  the  mountains  trembled. 

They  swayed  to  and  fro,  because  he  was  wroth  ; 

20  Smoke  went  up  from  his  nostrils,  9 

Fire  from  his  mouth  devoured. 

Glowing  coals  flashed  forth  from  it. 

He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  10 

While  a mass  of  clouds  was  under  his  feet. 

He  mounted  the  cherub,  and  flew  ; 1 1 

He  came  swooping  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ; 

Darkness  he  made  his  minister,  12 

The  clouds  [of  heaven]  his  angels  ; 

His  quiver  [he  prepared  in]  the  heaven, 

30  [And  his  bow  in]  the  clouds  of  the  sky  ; 

From  before  him  passed  his  servants — 13 

Hail  and  burning  coals. 
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In  heaven  Yahwe  thundered,  14 

The  Most  High  sounded  wich  his  voiced  ; 

His  arrows  he  shot,  he  scattered  them,  15 

Lightnings  he  hurled,  and  affrighted  them. 

The  ocean-channels  came  into  view,  16 

The  world’s  foundations  were  laid  bare — 

At  thy  threatening,  O Yahwe, 

40  At  the  violent  blast  of  thy  nostrils. 

* 

He  reached  from  high  heaven  and  grasped  me,  17 

He  drew  me  out  of  the  vast  waters  ; 

He  snatched  me  from  an  enemy  too  strong,  18 

From  haters  too  mighty  for  me  ; 

They  came  upon  me  in  the' day  when  I faltered,  19 

But  Yahwe  proved  my  support. 

He  brought  me  forth  into  an  open  space,  20 

He  rescued  me,  because  he  took  pleasure  in  me. 

In  proportion  to  my  righteousness  Yahwe  dealt  with  me,  21 
50  In  proportion  to  the  purity  of  my  hands  he  requited  me. 

Because  I observed  the  ways  of  Yahwe,  22 

And  did  not  forsake  his  paths. 

For  all  his  ordinances  were  +constantly+  before  me,  23 

And  I turned  not  aside  from  his  statutes  ; 

So  I was  loyal  toward  him,  24 

From  guilty  acts  I kept  myself. 

And  Yahwe  requited  me  in  proportion  to  my  righteousness,  25 
In  proportion  to  the  purity  of  my  hands  which  he  saw. 
Towards  the  covenant-keeper  thou  showest  thyself  a 
covenant-keeper,  26 

60  Towards  the  loyal  one  thou  showest  thyself  loyal  ; 

But  towards  the  violent  one  thou  showest  thyself  violent,  27 
And  towards  the  proud  thou  showest  thyself  more  than 
man. 

j Yea,  it  is  thine  to  deliver  a humble  people,  28 

But  the  eyes  of  all  haughty  ones  thou  art  wont  to  abase. 

Yea,  thou^  art  my  lamp,  O Yahwe  ! 29 

My  God  illumines  my  darkness. 

Yea,  with  thee  I can  break  Jerahmeel,  30 

1 With  my  God  I can  divide  Geshur. 


I. 


‘ Hail  and  burning  coals. 


^ Lightest. 


K 
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God  ! flawless  [is  his  work]  ! 31 

70  [Right  are  all]  his  ways  ! 

Well-tried  is  Yahwe’s  promise, 

A shield  is  he  to  all  that  take  refuge  in  him  ! 

Yea,  who  is  God  except  Yahwe  ? 32 

Or  who  is  a Rock  save  our  God  ? 

The  God  that  bound  me  about  with  strength,  33 

And  girded  my  loins  with  heroic  might. 

That  gave  me  feet  like  the  hinds,  34 

And  enabled  me  to  stand  on  heights. 

That  trained  my  hands  for  battle,  35 

80  And  mine  arms  to  +use+  a bow  of  bronze. 

Yea,  thou  gavest  me  thy  succouring  shield,  36 

Thy  helping  right  hand  sustained  me  ; 

Thou  madest  broad  my  steps  where  I went,  37 

Mine  ancles  faltered  not. 

I pursued  mine  enemies  and  overtook  them  ; 38 

And  turned  not  until  I had  destroyed  them  ; 

I struck  them  so  that  they  could  not  rise,  39 

But  fell  under  my  feet. 

Thou  didst  gird  me  with  strength  for  battle,  40 

90  Thou  didst  bow  down  mine  assailants  under  me. 

Thou  didst  give  me  mine  enemies  as  a prey,  41 

My  right  hand  seized  my  haters. 

They  cried,  but  there  was  none  to  deliver  ; 42 

+Cried+  unto  Yahwe,  but  he  answered  them  not. 

I beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust  of  the  market-place,  43 
I swept  them  away  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

Thou  didst  deliver  me  from  the  folk  of  the  Arabians,  44^2: 
Thou  didst  rescue  me  from  the  men  of  Cusham  ; 49c 

Thou  madest  me  the  head  of  the  nations,  442^ 

100  People  whom  I knew  not  became  my  servants.  44c 

The  sons  of  Gebal  sought  me  eagerly  ; 45<^ 

The  Ishmaelites  became  obedient  unto  me  ; 45^ 

They  brought  frankincense  and  gold,  46 

The  Geshurites  presented  choice  gold. 

Praised  and  blessed  be  my  Rock,  47 

Exalted  be  God  my  deliverer. 

The  God  that  granted  me  full  revenge,  48 

And  crushed  peoples  under  me. 
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That  rescued  me  from  the  [people  of  the]  Arabians,  49^ 
no  That  preserved  me  from  Jerahmeel.  49/; 

Therefore  I will  give  thanks  unto  thee  among  the  nations,  50 
To  thy  name,  O Yahwe  ! I will  chant  hymns.i 


2.  Mine  asylum.  The  speaker 
has  been  in  as  much  danger  as  if  he 
were  followed  by  the  avenger  of  blood. 
— 4.  My  horn.  Cp.  Ixxxix.  18.— 7 f. 
Imitated  in  cvi.  2.  Cusha/n,  i.e.  the 
N.  Arabian  Cush  (cp.  Enc.  Bib..  ‘ Cush,’ 
2),  see  /.  98. 

9 — 12.  He  has  sunk  (in  a figure) 
into  the^  ocean  whose  waters  bathe  the 
foundations  of  the  world  (xxiv.  2),  and 
bound  the  vast  city  of  the  dead  on  every 
.side.  The  expression,  ‘the  floods  of 
Deathland  ’ (=  Sheol),  and  the  parallel 
phrases  are  figurative;  the  psalmist 
means  ‘the  men  of  Cush  am  ’ (/.  6), 
i.e.  the  N.  Arabian  oppressors  (cp.  on 
xvii.  10,  Ixix.  3-5,  Ixxxviii.  17).  The 
basis  of  the  expression  is  derived  from 
Babylonian  mythology — ‘ Even  if,  O 
Gilgames,  thou  didst  cross  the  sea, 
what  wouldest  thou  do  on  arriving  at 
the  waters  of  death,’  are  the  words  of 
the  goddess  Sabitu  to  Gilgames,  who 
is  on  his  way  to  the  hero  of  the  Deluge 
in  Paradise  (Jeremias,  Vorstellungen, 
86  f.  ; Maspero,  Da^vn  of  Cw.,  585). 
Surely  in  a mythological  text  me  muti 
means  more  than  merely  ‘ destructive 
waters’  {]tnsQn).  ~ Rtnn-ia7id.  The 
second  of  the  four  names  of  the  under- 
world, mentioned  again  (certainly)  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.  17  (‘  the  pit  of  Ruin-land,’ 

reading  for  >^1).  Beliyya'al 

(‘Belial’)  may  be  a Hebraized  form 
(involving  a popular  etymology,  ‘ one 
comes  not  up  again  ’)  of  Bilili,  the 
non-Semitic  Babylonian  name  of  the 
goddess  of  the  underworld  and  of 
vegetation.  Unlike  Tammuz,  Bilili 
‘ appears  to  be  unable  to  come  forth 
again  from  the  world  of  the  dead’ 
(Jensen,  Exp.  Times ^ ix.  41).  Another 
name  for  the  goddess  of  the  under- 
world was  Allatu,  and  we  gather  from 
Clermont  Ganneau’s  bronze  plaque  (see 
Maspero,  691)  that  Allatu 

was  conceived  of  as  a monster.  Very 

possibly  was  popularly  derive^l 


from  vb2.,  ‘to  swallow  up’;  thus 
perhaps  we  may  account  for  the  in 
(cp.  Konig’s  remark  on  the 
insertion  of  y in  the  names  of  animals 
as  a ‘determinative,’  Lehi'geb..,  ii.  402). 
Thus  too  we  see  how  by'h'l  (in 

‘ sons  of  Belial  ’)  might  come  to  mean 
destructiveness,’  or  the  like.  It  will 

be  noticed  that  the  >bn:  (‘rivers  of’) 

of  M has  become  , ‘billows  of,’ 
in  our  revised  text  (see  crit.  note). 
The  objection  made  to  the  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  our  passage  on  the 
ground  that  Bab.  mythology  does  not 
know  of  a river  Styx,  is,  therefore, 
pointless.  Duhm,  who  renders  ‘ die 
Biiche  des  Untergangs,’  certainly  does 
not  hit  the  poet’s  meaning.  See 
further  ‘Belial,’  Enc.  Bib.,  and  (on 
‘Bilili’)  Jensen,  Kosmol.,  225,  275. 

17-24.  Duhm  is  severe  upon  this 
description  of  a theophany ; the  lavish 
imagery,  he  says,  is  disproportionate  to 
the  final  result,  which  is  merely  the 
deliverance  of  a Jewish  warrior.  How 
can  this  be  admitted?  Rhetoric  no 
doubt  there  is  ; imitation  of  ^ older 
passages’  (hardly  Jer.  xvii.  4,  Isa. 
Ixv.  5,  but  rather  Ex.  xix.  16  ff.,  xx.  18, 
Isa.  xxix.  6)  no  doubt  there  is ; but  the 
grandiose  character  of  the  description 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  occasion,  which 
is  the  final  deliverance  of  Israel  with 
the  Messiah  at  its  head.  In  reality, 
the  whole  passage  is  a reflexion  of  an 
older  mythology ; the  later  parts  {e.g. 
xix.  2-7,  and  Job)  delight  in  these 
archaic  revivals.  Have  they  not  a 
right  to  their  taste  ? 

25  f.  The  cherub,  ||  ‘ the  wings 
of  the  wind.’  Probably  the  poet 
identifies  the  cherub  with  the  storm- 
wind  ; cp.  civ.  3,  Isa.  xix.  i.  So 
Ninib  (Adar)  is  called  rakib  abMi, 

‘ he  who  rides  on  the  tempest  ’ (Del. 
Ass.  HWB, See  ‘ Cherub,’ A'wr. 


1 That  gives  great  victories  unto  his  king, 

That  shows  lovingkindness  unto  his  anointed. 
Unto  David  and  unto  his  offspring  for  ever. 
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Bib.  ; Smythe-Palmer,  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, Jan.,  1901,  p.  341.  Lines  25-28 
and  31  f.  are  imitated  in  civ.  3 f. 

29  f.  His  quiver,  his  bow. 

Cp.  Ixxvii.  18,  Lam.  iii.  13,  Hab.  iii.  9, 
II. — 31  f.  His  servants.  Cp.  27  f . ; 

Ecclus.  xxxix.  29,  31. — 39.  • 

Cp.  civ.  7. 

41.  Cp.  Ivii.  4. — 42.  For  the  figure 
cp.  lines  9 f.,  Ixix.  2 f. 

47.  He  brought  me  forth,  &c.  Cp. 
XXV.  17,  cxlii.  8,  cxliii.  ii. — Because, 
&c.  Cp.  xxii.  9,  xli.  12.  Thus  the 
poet  leads  on  to  the  colossal  self- 
assertion  which  follows. 

49  f.  The  help  given  to  the  speaker 
is  the  reward  of  his  righteousness 
(/.  49)  ; Yah  we  too  is  righteous — He 
deals  with  every  one  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  his  deserts  (/.  50).  This  is 
the  two-fold  theme  of  //.  50-58  and  11. 
59-62.  Cp.  vii.  9;  xvii.  1-5. 

51-54.  Note  the  Deuteronomic 
phrases  TlipH  • 

n-JDD  in  2 S.  xxii.  23 

TV*  T 

is  also  Deuteronomistic  (2  K.  iii.  3, 
xiii.  2,  6,  x.  29,  31) ; see  crit.jiote. 

59  f-  I'Drr,  implying  that  "TDn 

is  the  bond  of  the  covenant ; cp. 

‘ Lovingkindness,’  Enc.  Bib.  Even 
Yah  we  therefore  can  be  called  T’DH ; 

• T 

cp.  cxlv.  17,  Jer.  iii.  12.  ‘ Liebreich  ’ 

(01.)  is  a misleading  rendering.  — 
not  here  ‘ flawless’  (as  /.  69),  but 

• T 

‘entirely  devoted’  (as  /.  55)5  II  ‘T’Dn  • 
61  f.  ‘tyrant,’  in  a bad 

sense,  as  Iii.  3.  Its  natural  parallel  is 
piip  \ the  proud  speech  of  oppressors 
is  specially  meant  (xxxi.  19,  Ixxv.  6, 
xciv.  4,  2 S.  ii.  3).  (see  crit. 

note)  ; cp.  Isa.  xxix.  14.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  gains  of  strict  criticism  that 
we  are  no  longer  obliged  to  excuse  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist  as  that  of  the 
‘natural  man’  (01.).  There  is  no 
parallel  to  the  daring  statement  of  M 
elsewhere. 

63  f.  Observe  that  *’217  (=12J^) 

• r tt 

represents  //.  59  f.  ; while  DT.2"! 


corresponds  to  //.  61  f.,  and  supports 
the  correction  pji^in/.  62. 
as  Zeph.  iii.  12  ; cp.  on  ix.  13. 

69-72 . See  Dt.  xxxii.  4,  Prov.  xxx. 
5,  and  cp.  on  xii.  7. 

73  f.  Who  is  God,  &.C.  Cp. 

I S.  ii.  2,  2 S.  vii.  22,  and  especially 
Isa.  xliv.  8.  We  can  hardly  lay  stress 

on  (v.  31a),  as  proving  the  late 

date  of  the  Psalm.  For  though 
may  be  a late,  artificial  formation  from 
(references  in  Ges.-Bu.),  yet 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  both  here  and 
in  Isa.  xliv.  8 may  not  have 

been  substituted  for  , which  word  is 

here  read  by  2 S.  See  further  ‘ Names 
of  God,’  Enc.  Btb.—A  Koch, 
so  V.  47  ; cp.  Dt.  xxxii.  31.  G,  Beds, 
which  is  a correct  paraphrase. 

75  ff.  Cp.  the  triumphal  hymn  of 
Thotmes  HI.  (Brngsch,  of  Eg., 

i.  370  ff.),  where  in  ten  strophes  the 
god  Amen  describes  the  victories  of  the 
king,  and  ascribes  them  to  himself 
(‘  I came,  and  thou  smotest  . . • ’)  In 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Thotmes 
HI.  at  Karnak,  the  god  Set  of  Nub 
teaches  his  royal  pupil  to  shoot  with 
the  bow  (Baedeker,  Upper  Egypt,  140). 
This  illustrates  //.  79  f. 

77  f.  Found  again,  with  two 
variations,  in  Hab.  iii.  19. — Like  hinds. 
Cp.  2 S.  ii.  18,  I Chr.  xii.  8. 

79  f.  Cp.  cxliv.  I.  This  explains 
the  warlike  ability  ascribed  to  pious 
Israel  in  cxlix.  6 f.,  ii.  9 (?). 

83.  Thou  madest  broad,  di.c., 

i. e.  gavest  me  strength  to  step  out  (cp. 
Isn.  Ixiii.  i).  So  Job  xviii.  7. — 85* 
The  ‘ enemies  ’ are  primarily  the  N. 
Arabian  oppressors,  as  //.  97  ff.  show ; 
the  title  of  the  Psalm  is  perf^ectly  right. 

87.  Z struck  them,  &,c.  Cp. 

ii.  9 (and  note). 

89.  Nearly  a repetition  of  /.  75. 
So  /.  90  virtually  repeats  /.  88. 

94.  Unto  Tahwe,  i.e.  for  pity. 
Duhm,  however,  thinks  of  the  internal 
strife  of  the  Jews  under  Alexander 
Jannceus. 

97  f.  The  Arabians  and  the 
men  of  Cusham  (nearly  = Jerah- 
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meel)  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  the 
Psalter.  Cp.  Ixxvi.  19  (corr.  text), 
where  the  ‘remnant  of  Maacah, ’ it  is 
said,  will  bow  down  to  Yah  we. 

loi.  Sou&lit  me  eag-erly.  Cp. 

Isa.  Iv.  5.  How  unworthy  the  text- 
reading (‘  gave  feigned  submission  ’) 
is,  need  not  be  shown  at  length.  See 
crit.  note.  Though  the  psalmist  uses 
the  conventional  language  of  oriental 
imperialists  (cp.  Sargon’s  inscriptions), 
he  really  cherishes  the  hope  that  not  a 
few  belonging  to  the  conquered  nations 


wfll  submit  to  the  true  God.  Cp.  ii. 
10-12,  and  specially  lix.,  //.  21-24, 
Ixxxiii.,  ll.  32-36. 


103  f.  Cp.  Ixviii.  31  and  Ixxii. 
10  (corr.  text)  ; Isa.  lx.  6.  The  chains 
are  link-chains  (Ar.  silsilali). 


105. 


b'pnD  ; xlviii.  2,  xcvi. 

T**.  : 


4. 


cxlv.  3. 


III.  Among  the  nations,  i.e. 
in  the  outer  circle  of  nations — those 
which  had  not  been  hostile  to  Israel. 
Cp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  19. 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  On  mn*'  (cp.  xxxvi.),  see  Introd.  The 

second  part  has  been  thoroughly  disguised  by  a later  writer.  The 
differences  in  form  in  the  Psalter  and  in  2 Sam.  are  unimportant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  ; has  been  altered  in  2 S.  into  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity.  The  warning  Paseks  in  M,  after  and  after  DVH 

should  be  noticed.  To  restore  a true  historical  colour,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  restored  title  of  Ps.  vii.,  read  iJllK  mn*' 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  writer  has 
very  cleverly  adapted  the  (indistinctly  written)  title  to  the  corrupted 
prefix  M.  Heilprin  ingeniously  suggests  (Sheol) ; cp. 

vv.  5,  6. 

I.  M The  Vss.  confirm  this,  but  the  context  does  not 

favour  it.  Even  apart  from  this,  ‘ I love  thee  ’ needs  to  be  followed  by 
‘with  all  my  heart.’  And,  as  the  decisive  argument,  011"),  ‘to  love, 
•is  Aram.  (cp.  Ass.  raniu).,  not  Heb. ; see  S.  ^ and  H are  confounded. 
The  of  2 Sam.  should  put  us  on  the  right  track  ; it  springs  from 

(xxx.  2).  This  is  read  by  Ol.,  Hi.,  Dy.,  Bi.,  Gr. — 2 S.  omits 

'pin,  or  rather  (see  on  xvii.  i).  As  a title  of  God  ''pTn  or  ''pTn(?) 
is  unexampled,  ’’p"!^  is  natural,  because  it  expresses  the  leading  idea  of 
the  psalm.  Cp.  on  cxliv.  2. 

2.  Omit  the  dittographed  rnnY— M ; 2 S.  ; cp.  cxliv.  2. 

Rather,  as  Del.  (note)  and  Duhm,  Cp.  Iv.  9,  also  Cant.  iv.  4, 

||  where  has  grown  out  of  (j| 

I 3.  M nr:i  2 S.  Read  '-TP  TV  and 

I confounded  (see  on  xxviii.  8). 

5 f.  Insert  See  partly  2 S.  The 

eight-line  stanza  requires  such  an  insertion.  For  cp.  /.  no.  The 

'Vro  of  2 S.  represents  both  and  ; it  is  conflate.  For  Dlirp 

cp.  /.  98. 
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7 f.  M ; none  tf  the  rival  explanations  (see  01.,  Now., 

Bii.,  Du.)  can  make  this  appear  natural.  Read  almost  certainly,  >0 
nin*'  bbr2\  and  continue,  VjH)??!!:;;  •'DT  M’s 

would  be  just  plausible  enough  to  escape  censure,  if  we  had  not  the 
corrected  text  of  /.  7 to  guide  us.  It  is,  however,  not  free  from  exegetical 
difficulty.  The  historic  presents  (Kon.)  also  are  not  natural.  Nor  can 
in  a passage  which  is  otherwise  suspicious,  be  passed  over 
without  question.  is  indeed  defensible  before  (in  prose,  it  often 
occurs  before  the  article),  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  v.  14,  2 S., 
and  in  v.  49  M,  is  corrupt. 

9-  ’3133N-  2S.  needlessly  prefixes  O ; it  also  attests 

Yet  this  is  certainly  wrong.  True,  C)S)^^  occurs  again  in  M of 
cxvi.  3,  Jon.  ii.  5,  but  both  expressions  are  based  on  the  present  passage  ; 
and  in  M of  xl.  13,  which  is  also  obviously  imitative.  It  is  very 
probable  that  all  these  passages  have  been  harmonized.  This  leaves  but 
one  real  witness  for  word  without  any  clear  linguistic  affinities. 

G reads  differently — nepUaxov  pe,  i.e.  perhaps  (cp.  G xxii.  17),  in 

both  psalm-passages  (but  Trepiexvdrj  in  Jon.).  More  probably  right  is 
'Pnrr  too  is  corrupt  (see  /.  ii)  in  spite  of  cxvi.  3.  Most  prefer 

• T 

the  variant  of  2 S.,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  ‘ breakers.’  M 

gives  this  word  again  in  xlii.  8,  Ixxxviii.  8,  xciii.  4 (G  everywhere 
p€T€(opio-pnL).  But  the  sense  is  a very  odd  one  ; the  only  certain  sense  of 
is  matrix^  ‘the  mouth  of  the  womb’  (2  K.  xix.  3,  Isa.  xxxvii.  3, 

Hos  xiii.  13).  Corruption  must  be  assumed  ; probably  we  should  read 

which  became  corrupted  into  The  prefixed  D is  clearly 

dittographic  in  xciii.  4,  and  hardly  less  plainly  in  2 S.,  where  the  preceding 
as  often,  was  mistaken  for  Of  this  prefixed  D the  initial  H in 

(M  of  Ps.)  is  a corruption  ; fell  out.  Cp.  on  xl.  13,  xlii.  8.  For 

DID  in  /.  9 Klo.  prefers  Q'Q  (Luc.  in  2 S.  vbara),  but  against  the 

parallelism. 

10.  M like  nnn:  (xxiv.  2),  might 

mean  the  ocean-streams.  Still  it  is  more  natural  to  read  (xlii.  8^  '^ — 

Ixv.  8,  &c.).  This  was  probably  corrupted  first  into  (cp.  vv.  9,  14), 

and  then  into  ; see  .a  parallel  in  cxxiv.  4.  (which  might 

suggest  for  ^^'^1)  is  not  favoured  by  parallelism.  Read 

probably  (cp.  Ixix.  3);  ^ , ID  = , 3 = a*— 12.  M DJQ. 

Read  probably  (see  note  above).  Thus  we  get  four  names  for 

the  nether  world. 

16.  MG  here  insert  (weak  variant  to  2 S.  is  without 

'n  'b. 

^ Accidentally  not  found  in  M in  the  sense  of  ‘ floods.’ 
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17  f.  For  read  (Nestle,  lUar^-.  21).  2 S.,  Kr.,  ; 

Luc.  e7re/3Ae\/re. 

27  f.  This  and  the  next  line  are  not  very  clear  or  suitable.  2 S.  and 
G (Ps.  and  Sam.)  suggest  (so  Gr.),  but  that  is  a trifle.  Should  not 

nriD  be  MlltD  (civ.  4)  ? Cp.  "IJIDn  from  in  xci.  i. 

: T : 

seems  to  have  arisen  partly  out  of  a dittographed  partly  out 

of  ^2^,  IDDD  is  a corruption  of  Read  as  /.  28, 

• This  fits  the  context. 

29.  M hardly  probable  after  in  /.  27.  In  2 S. 

'!2  ‘a  sifting  (=  sprinkling)  of  water  a post-Biblical  root  and 

sense  (Oni^n,  i K.  vii.  33,  is  corrupt).  Read  probably 

• T T : - 

Note  the  reference  to  arrows  in  /.  35,  and  cp.  Hab.  iii.  9,  ii. 
The  loss  of  matter  here  in  M is  not  so  great  as  that  in  the  next  two  lines 
in  M of  2 S. — M’s  is  a fragment  of  the  line, 

may  easily  have  been  lost  through  its  resemblance  to  IDDD  and 
Ba.  and  We.,  with  ’A2  {iv  naxvT-qn)  point  , ‘ thickness  (of)  ’ ; 

but  this  does  not  help.  G,  iv  vecfiiXaLg,  in  2 S.  also  inaxwev,  a doublet. 

31  f.  M nny  V2V  Read  certainly  Viny 

nny . is  a miswritten  . Cp.  //.  12  f.  2 S.  omits  V3y  and 

: T 

1 lljl,  and  reads  1"iy3  for  > with  the  assent  of  Street  (1790)  and 

Woods  (Hebratca,  ’87,  p.  262).  Du.,  following  Bi.,  reads  D'pniy  '’3y 

‘a  thicket  of  clouds  without  brightness.’ 

T 

33  f.  2 S.  reads  This  can  be  accounted  for.  D is 

dittographed;  ^ comes  from  2-  Cp.  on  /.  7 f. — Omit  (G). 

36.  Read  D'pini,  combining  M here  and  in  2 S.  ; or  pini 
pinv  G in  2 S.  has  /cat  rja-rpa-^ev  do-Tpanrjv  ; cp.  cxliv.  6.  M’s  Jl"!  (in  Ps.) 

cannot  be  defended  by  Gen.  xlix.  23,  where  ']22  is  a fragment  of 
an  is  clearly  a fragment  of  pna*  Cp.  Ass.  baraku^  ‘to 
flash.’  So  Bennett,  Klo.,  Ba.,  Kau. 

37.  M ; 2 S.  (so  Che.^i^,  Bii.,  Gunkel).  Read  perhaps  D'D' 
(Gr.,  Klo.). 

43.  M ly.  Read  Ty”0  (T,  Klo.).  Neither  of  the  views  given  by 

T 

Ba.  is  satisfactory;  cp.  Kon.,  Sy7it.^  §§  277//,  n.  ^ ; 334W.  ’’D  easily 

fell  out  after  ‘^a* 

45.  M DVa*  This  is  too  strong;  it  was  not  a 

Read  lyp^  QVa. 

49.  Read  (G).— 52.  M Tiyiyn  should  mean, 

‘ I have  not  been  wicked  in  my  God’s  judgment  ’ (see  Job  iv.  17).  But 
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however  rendered,  it  is  against  parallelism.  Read  certainly 
(cp.  xvii  5). 

54,  Read,  with  2 S.,  (cp.  note  above).  after 

1'D^^  (so  M)  is  superfluous  ; see  Josh.  xi.  15.  KIo.’s  doubtfully  suggested 

ijlpn  (cp.  Job  xxxviii.  10)  is  improbable, 
b-  \ 

60.  M "13;i  ; 2 S.  Omit  as  a dittographed  12.1  • See  next 

note.  Luc.  in  2 S.  implies  no  12.1  (/^era  d^conv).  So  Klo. 

61.  M 112ni1  12:'Dy  ; 2 S.  12nn.  Read  12iinri  1i2r□^^1 

tt:*  tt*  tt* 

(Klo.).  There  is  a trace  of  this  reading  in  M’s  121  (1111)  in  /.  60 
Thus  the  antitheses  become  complete. 

62.  M not  a suitable  ||  to  1121-  Read  either  or  (better) 

pJ1J7 ; cp.  on  Ixxiii.  8. — M ^IDjIJI  , most  unsuitable.  2 S., 

Read  (Job  X.  16). 

64.  M Jim  D'l'J/  (a  reminiscence  of  cxxxi.  i).  Better,  as  2 S., 

□Ul'^y  » where,  however,  2 should  be  p2  (Klo.)  Correct 

accordingly. 

65.  Omit  1''i^/1  (‘lightest,’  cp.  Isa.  xxvii.  ii,Mal.  i.  10).  JH  arose 

from  dittography ; 1’’^  from  a gloss  on  >1J  (Klo.).  Read 

ni  nin^  nJ1J^"0;  /•  66  begins  with  . 

67.  M HID.  Luc.  in  2 S.  Tre^pay/ieVo?  = HJl . So  Lag.,  Klo.,  Ba., 
Che.(‘’,  Kau.  But  the  corruption  lies  deeper.  IIIJl  comes  from  I^^J) 
(cp.  the  allusion  in  lx.  9),  and  ippj)  (as  occasionally  elsewhere)  comes 
from  , or  rather  ^KD^1^  See  ll.  97  f.  That  Y1>^  should  be 
yih^  is  generally  admitted. 

68.  M 11li^"1p1^^.  So  2 S.  But  llfif  ‘wall’  only  occurs  again  in 

Gen.  xlix.  22,  and  21^1  should  be  followed  by  . Read  P^^^ 

(cp.  allusion  in  lx.  8). 

69.  Read  probably  1211  [“^2  D'DJI  (Bi.). 

The  stanza  requires  an  insertion  ; the  sense  too  is  improved.  Cp.  Dt. 
xxxii.  6,  which  Sievers  has  overlooked. 

72.  Read  □''Din“^2^  (metre).  Cp.  Ley,  Leitfade?!^  43. 

76.  There  is  deep-seated  but  not  incurable  corruption.  The  D'^jl  of 
M and  G cannot  be  right.  ‘ Soundness  ’ can  no  doubt  be  predicated  of 
individuals  (Prov.  i.  12;  cp.  Job  xxi.  23),  but  not  of  a ‘way’  or  ‘career.’ 
Du.’s  rendering  ‘ wohlbehalten  ’ shows  how  unsuitable  the  epithet  is 
here.  No  slight  correction  will  avail.  Parallelism  suggests  ''IJI^  lin^l 

ni121-  1 in  11m  is  attested  by  2 S.  (1J11,  which  is  too  summarily 

T : 

dismissed  by  the  critics),  J)  by  Ps.  (IJII);  H and  J1  are  often  confounded. 
■’1  in  '1J1D  was  mistaken  (as  often)  for  J)  in  ni121  became  2;  2 
became  1. 
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78.  M ’’JllDIl,  where  > is  dittographic.  Read  (G  in  Ps.  and 

T 

2 S.,  also  in  Hab.  iii.  19).  So  Gr.,  Klo.,  Kau.  Dt.  xxxiii,  29  is  not 
parallel. 

80.  M rmn^l,  fem,  sing,  before  the  verb  in  plur.  (Kon.,  Synt.^  § 348^), 
or  a survival  of  a 3rd  plur.  perf.  in  a (Peters,  in  Kon.,  § 348  r).  2 Sam. 

has  The  word  is  said  to  mean,  ‘ (so  that  . . .)  presses  down  ’ ; but 

it  ought  to  mean,  ‘ and  (the  bow)  is  broken.’  The  proper  word  would  be 
nD^’TTrri.  T gives,  ‘makes  my  arms  as  strong  as  a bow  of  bronze’; 
similarly  Klo.,  ]jnjV  This,  however,  is  not  natural.  rinnjT  represents 

b T and  ^ dropped  out,  } and  “1,  V and  H,  were  confounded  ; 

7 became  H- 

82.  M j which  can  barely  be  reckoned  as  a trimeter. 

In  2 S.,  M has  only  . M,  in  Ps.,  gives  after  the  above 

"ID  which  must  be  miswritten  for  {'V  is  due 

to  01.)  ; the  of  Yahwe  (’A  E'  npaoTijs  o-ov  ; so  J)  is  hardly  a possible 

expression  ; indeed,  G 0 in  Ps.  give  j)  TraiSem  aov  (so  S),  and  G in  2 S., 
but  unnaturally.  'HIJl  has  arisen  out  of  the  next  word  • Read 

'DD  imT;r  ]w. 

84.  M '’‘?D7p  need  not  be  questioned,  though  an  Aramaism  (see  T, 
Ps.  1.  ir),  and  though  G here  has  ra  ’lxvv  pov  (■’Jl^jp^).  [In  2 S.  G. 
gives  ra  o-Ke'kr]  pov,  but  one  of  Luc.’s  two  renderings  is  eu  tols  rpL^ois  pov, 
i.e.  “^cnp  also  in  x.  6^  and  xxx.  8 (corr.  texts). 

91.  M Read  (cxxiv.  6).  The  phrase  ^7^  means 

‘to  flee.’  In  Ex.  xxiii.  27  the  same  correction  is  required. 

92.  M , but  neither  sense  nor  metre  is  satisfied. 

Read  '’J'D'’  'tyiDI  (cp.  xxi.  9).  □J7'’  is  a perfectly  regular 

corruption  of 

93.  For  2 S.  has  (so  01.).— 94.  bv  2 S.,  correctly  "■7^^  • 

95.  For  m")  Lag.,  Ba.  (and  now  Du.)  read  , correctly.  But 
is  superfluous.  2 S.  simply  yiX“")3yD- 

96.  For  17  MSS.  Kenn.  and  7 de  R.  have  supported 

by  G S T in  Ps.  2 S has  D^pp^  , two  rival  readings  side  by 

side.  Ew.,  01.,  Gr.,  Bii.,  Gr.  prefer  ; We.  and  Du.  waver  between 

this  reading  and  Q^pPJ^  . Hi.,  Del.,  Klo.,  however,  follow  Ps.  (M).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  reading  which  has  most  claims  is  □yp"^^^  > because 
from  this  we  can  account  for  the  rise  of  the  other  readings.  But  it  is 
surely  not  less  unsuitable  than  they  are.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
behind  it  for  the  true  reading,  which,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  is 
See  the  striking  parallel,  i K.  xiv.  21. 
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97.  M un::  (2  S.  A reference  to  civil  wars  is  altogether 

T ••  * *• 

unsuitable.  Some  definite  historical  allusion  is  to  be  expected.  Read 
D'nny  DVD  ; cp.  xliii.  I,  &c. 

98.  M in  both  texts  makes  this  7/.  49  ; thus  one  stanza  is  too  short, 
another  too  long.  So  Du.;  Bi.  transfers  v.  49  A — M ; 2 S. 

T T • T 

Read  (/.  6).  Cp.  the  frequent  corruption  of  into 

loi  f.  2 S.  gives  the  right  order  of  the  lines  (Bi.,  Klo.,  Du.). — M 
Read  '733  '33,  and  restore  historical  colouring  (Ixxxiii.  8). — M 

, T •*  T : **  : 

2 S.  (Cp.  Dt.  xxxiii.  29,  Nif.).  Most  since  Ges.  have 

ascribed  to  in  this  passage,  in  Ixvi.  3,  Ixxxi.  16,  and  in  Dt.  l.c.  the 

sense  of  feigned  submissiveness  {BDB  gives  no  alternative).  But,  as  a 
meritorious  but  forgotten  scholar  (J.  Rogers,  Psalms,  1834,  ii.  176)  well 
remarks,  ‘ Ges.  adduces  no  evidence  to  prove  this,  nor  is  the  supposition 
borne  out  by  the  context  in  any  of  the  passages.’  On  the  other  hand, 
Rogers  does  not  justify  the  sense  ‘ to  submit.’  Doubtless  we  should 
everywhere  correct  either  into  (Hithp.)  or  better  into  Read 

here  (cp.  Job  viii.  5). — M’s  text  of  v.  45(2  curiously  disguises 

the  Ishmaelites  (for  another  disguise  see  title).  Read 
'h  Cp.  1'Ti^n  in  Neh.  ix.  30. 

103.  M G Clearly  an  error,  caused  by  /.  loi.  Read  rD’2^ 

(cp.  Isa.  lx.  6).  ^ dropped  out,  owing  to  the  preceding  ^ ; y also 

dropped  out  (illegible  ?).  We  certainly  need  a reference  to  the  tribute  of 
the  foreign  vassals. 

104.  M ; 2 S.,  (so  Klo.).  Neither  Jlin  ‘to  tremble 

(Aram.),  nor  ‘to  gird  on,’  or  ‘to  bind,’  or  ‘to  limp’  (another  Aram, 

sense,  adopted  by  G in  Ps. — e’xcoXavai/)  gives  a satisfactory  meaning. 
Luc.  in  2 S.,  iXvTpaOrjo-av,  perhaps  = •Ip'lB'*)  (“Tin  ‘to  liberate,’  Aram.,  is 

hardly  the  root,  as  Nestle,  ZATW,  ’96,  324,  supposes).  The  right  word 
must  surely  be  Hlpl  — M □n'jl'llilDQ^D  ; in  2 S.,  suff.  Q-.  An  unsuit- 
able reading  suggested  by  IJlini  ? Luc.  in  2 S.,  e/c  rwv  decrpcov  avrSiv. 
Klo.,  Dn'JllDIQ-  But  the  corruption  lies  deeper  than  Klo.  supposes. 
Some  form  of  tribute  must  be  referred  to.  Read  most  probably 
□J13>  and  on  Mic.  vii.  17  see  Crit.  Bib. 

V T 

105  f.  M mn^"^n  (followed  by  inn!!  and  DUI).  ^n  and  Dill 

*■  * T T : - T : 

seem  to  go  together,  and  to  imply  a ‘ triumphant  ’ declaration  respecting 
Yah  we  ; 71113  too  can,  of  course,  be  taken  as  declaratory.  But  this  view 
does  not  suit  the  close  of  a psalm,  and  elsewhere  means  ita 

Deus  vivat.  There  must  be  error  in  the  text.  Read  probably  *7^113 
the  second  ''  m M is  dittographic. — For  □'111  read  Oil  (cp.  01.). 

t:  t : 
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108.  M . G here  vnora^as  ; in  2 S.  naidevav.  There 

(‘broke’),  but  in  xlvii.  4 (‘killed’).  2 S.,  , which  Klo.  and 

Briggs  prefer.  But  this  is  surely  one  of  those  easy  corrections  to  which 
the  ancient  editors  were  too  prone,  xlvii.  4,  evidently  a parallel  passage, 
has  which  should  mean  ‘drove  together,’  and  is  impossible.  After 

repeated  consideration,  I must  decline  We.’s  correction  (here  and  in 
xlvii.  4)  ‘he  stretched  out  as  a pavement’  (Mishn.  1^*1,  Targ. 

^}“T^1"))  as  too  far-fetched  an  expression.  Nor  is  Herz’s  quite 

natural  with  '’/inJI  • I suspect  that  the  right  word  is  ; cp.  Lam. 

iii.  34.  The  corruption  into  first  arose  in  xlvii.  4,  owing  to  the 

retroactive  influence  of  (note  ^ and  ^)  mv.  5.  Then  an  editor 

adjusted  xviii.  48  to  xlvii.  4. 

109.  M springs  from  5)3  (cp.  title),  which  fell  out 

both  in  2 S.  and  originally  in  Ps.  In  Ps.,  however,  it  was  restored  in 
the  wrong  place  in  the  distorted  form  5)^  (Klo.). 

no.  M ; cp.  2 S.  (plainly  an  early  conjectural 

correction).  Read  ; "1  became  ^ , H became  p.  is 

not  the  natural  verb.  Read  ; cp.  xliii.  i. 

• ’ 1 1 1 f.  Duhm  prefers  to  relegate  v.  50  to  the  margin  as  an  inter- 
polation, and  to  adopt  7/.  51  for  the  text.  Certainly  7/.  51  is  intended  as 
a continuation  of  the  description  of  Yahwe’s  mercies  in  vv.  47-49  ; 

connects  better  with  vv.  36-46.  But  the  introduction  of  ‘ his 
king’ and  ‘ his  anointed ’ should  make  us  pause.  There  is  no  reference 
elsewhere  in  the  psalm  to  the  royal  character  of  the  speaker.  And  it  is 
fitting  that,  as  the  psalm  began  with  ‘ I will  extol  thee,’  so  it  should  close 
with  ‘ I will  give  thanks  to  thee.’  sums  up  the  whole  contents  of 

the  psalm. 

PSALM  XIX.— I. 

ETRAMETERS.  Subject,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  and  especially  in  the 
sun.  Unless  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  which  presumably  related  to  the  moon 
and  the  stars  (cp.  on  /.  i),  was  omitted  by  the  editor,  on  the  ground  that  these 
luminaries  were  treated  of  in  Ps.  viii.,  we  must  suppose  that  the  editor  only  had 
this  fragment  before  him.  Whether  the  poet  had  access  to  ancient  hymns  to 
Vahwe  as  maker  of  the  sky,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Aramaism  rBri?  uot  to  urge 

confirms  the  natural  view  that  this  psalm  of  creation  (see  on  /.  i)  is  post- 

exilic.  Psalms  xix.*  and  xix."  may  quite  possibly  have  been  combined  in  the 
Greek  period.  See  on  Ps.  i.  (also  composite,  but  of  later  date).  On  the 
composite  psalm,  cp.  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms,  55-70. 

Deposited.  Marked:  of  Ai'ab-ethan. 

I The  heavens  tell  out  the  glory  of  God,  2 

The  sky  reports  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Day  pours  out  tidings  unto  day, 

And  night  shows  knowledge  unto  night. 
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Their  sound  travels  into  all  the  earth, 

Their  words  are  heard  at  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
Surely  thou  hast  stablished  chambers. 

For  the  sun  thou  hast  appointed  his  palace. 

He  is  like  a bridegroom  issuing  from  his  alcove, 
lo  And  joys  like  a hero  to  run  on  his  road  ; 

At  one  end  of  the  heavens  is  his  going  forth. 
To  the  other  he  pursues  his  circling  course  ; 

? And  there  is  nothing  hidden  from  his  heat  ? 

*#!=**# 


4<^,  5^ 
4a,  4b 

6 


-,a 


lh 


I.  Tell  out.  So’^Wycliffe,  finely. 
Probably  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
meant,  or,  more  precisely,  the  spirits 
who  were  popularly  believed  to  be 
the  tenants  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As 
the  stars  sang  for  joy  at  creation 
(Job  xxxviii.  7),  so  now  they  ‘tell  out’ 
and  ‘report’  God’s  first  and  greatest 

work  (so  Du.).  , not  mn\  because 

the  whole  human  race  listens  to  this 
‘ report  ’ (I'iirr,  as  1.  6,  xcvii.  6). 
Nine  times  in  Gen.  i.,  four 

times  in  Ezek.,  once  in  Dan.  ; also  in 
cl.  I.  Not  in  Job,  not  even  in  xxxvii. 
18.  See  Driver,  Journ.  of  Philology^ 
xi.  212,  but  cp.  Cornill,  Eiitl.,  65. 

3 f . ‘A  wonderful  verse  ; of  all 
those  which  glorify  God  in  nature,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful’  (Du.).  There 
is  an  uninterrupted  tradition  of  creation’s 
wonders.  The  days  and  nights  are 
represented  as  having  had  an  inde- 
pendent, transcendental  existence  (cp. 
Job  iii.  i-io).  — conveys  the 

notion  of  an  inspired  stream  of  words 
(cp.  Ixxviii.  2),  unless  the  Hifil  has  lost 
its  proper  significance,  so  that  the  word 
means  simply  ‘utter’  (cp.  Ges.-Bu.). 

mn,  Aram.,  elsewhere  only  in  Job 

*T  • 

(five  times,  inch  xiii.  17). 

7 f . A distant  echo  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian sun-myth.  The  heavenly  vault 
has  two  gates  ; from  one  the  sun  issues 
at  dawn  ; by  another  he  returns  in  the 
evening.  The  bolls  of  heaven  are 
mentioned  in  the  Creation  story.  This 


also  illustrates  the  phrase  ‘ the  gate  of 
heaven’  (Gen.  xxviii.  17).  On  the 
chamber  of  the  sun  and  the  portals  of 
the  sky,  see  also  Enoch  xli.  5 and  Ixxii. 
See  Karppe, janv.-fevr.  ’97, 
pp.  88  ff.  ; Pinches,  in  Hastings,  DB, 

i.  193^  (top).-r:?n,  as  in  L i of  the 
fragment  of  ‘Solomon’s  psalm’  {OP, 
212).  a good  exchange  for 

Clement  Marot,  the  Huguenot 

translator,  felt  this.  He  paraphrases, 
Dieu  en  eux  ha  pose 
Palais  bien  compose 
Au  Soleil  clair  et  munde. 

9.  liike  a bridegrroom.  A primi- 
tive solar  myth  (cp.  ‘ Sun,’  Enc.  Bib.) 
has  died  down  into  a metaphor.  Cp. 
Rig  Veda,  ix.  86,  32  (of  the  setting  sun), 
‘The  husband  of  the  wives  approaches 
the  end’  (Max  Miiller).  A bridegroom 
is  also  the  symbol  of  youthful  vigour ; 
cp.  Pirke  AbotJi,  v.  21,  ‘ He  who  is 
eighteen  years  old  is  (ripe)  for  the 
huppah.' — From  his  alcove.  See  Joel  ii. 
16.  The  huppah  was  a part  of  the 
nuptial  chamber  curtained  off  for  the 
bride,  and  probably  a survival  of  the 
wife’s  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv.  67). 

10.  laike  a hero,  &.c.  Edlti, 
‘lord,’  ‘mjghty  one,’  is  a frequent 
epithet  of  Samas,  the  Babylonian  sun- 
god  (Muss-Arnolt,  Ass.  Diet.,  19). 
The  sun’s  swiftness  reminds  us  of  the 
picture  of  a warrior  in  xviii.  34,  and 
of  the  ‘ horses  of  the  sun,’  2 K.  xxiii.  1 1 
(but  see  ‘ Nathan-melech,’  Enc.  Bib.). 
Cp.  also  Sirach  xliii.  ^b  in  G,  ‘ and  by 
his  word  he  (the  sun)  runs  (his)  course.’ 
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Critical  Notes.  5 f.  Our  first  step  must  be  to  combine  material  from  v. 
and  V.  4/^,  viz.,  and  □‘p*)p  *’^2.  The  latter  reading 

is  correct  so  far  as  D^p  is  concerned.  □Ip  (’  A,  6 Kavwv  avrcov)  is 
impossible.  G (6  (f)66yyos  avr.)^  2 (6  jixos  avr.),  and  J {soiius  eortim)  may 
perhaps  have  read  D^lp,  though  elsewhere  G renders  ^ip  by  (poivr),  and 
Ba.  thinks  that  the  translators  understood  Ip  like  toVos  from  tclvco.  At 
any  rate,  D^p  is  right  (note  Pasek,  which  refers  probably  to  Qlp)- 
[Budde  {Exp.  7", Dec.  1900,  pp.  140  ft'.)  renders  M,  ‘ over  the  whole  earth 
reaches  their  measuring-line,’  and  sees  in  Ip  a poetical  term  for  the  arch 

of  heaven,  which  ‘ is,  as  it  were,  the  measuring-line,  the  measure  of  the 
whole  earth.’  Is  this  natural?  and  why  the  suffix  □-?  Kraetzschmar 

T 

{Exp.  r..  Sept.  1901,  pp.  567  f.)  would  therefore  read  D2lp  ‘ their  arch  (?).’ 
But  surely  does  not  mean  ‘rises  up.’  Does  not  the  parallelism 
decide  the  true  reading  ?]  in  v.  is  a corruption  of 

probably  comes  from  which  is  wanted  for  /.  6,  to  complete 

sense  and  metre. 

7 f.  Here  we  must  first  combine  material  from  v.  and  4«,  viz. 
□n3  and  onm  Y^<•)  Both  represent 

editorial  attempts  to  make  sense  of  two  corrupt  readings  of  the  same 
passage;  observe  the  Pasek  after  Qti;  in  v.  ^b.  Naturally  enough,  some 
critics  {e.g.  OL,  Bi.,  Che.\  We.,  Du.)  have  rejected  v.  4 as  an  extremely 
weak  gloss.  But  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  this  easy  course  is  a mistake. 
□(!□  in  V.  $b,  as  in  Ixxxix.  3(5,  represents  = and  underlying 

7/.  4a  we  detect  Dnin  and  DniH and  Dnni, 

are  easily  confounded.  In  we  notice  that  an  imperfectly  written 
has  become  an  while  1 and  T together  have  become  jl ; is  an 
expansion  of  J**,  influenced  by  the  first  — For  Dl^  read 

i‘70’n ; see  crit.  n.  on  xv.  i,  and  note  the  parallelism  between  Dnin  and 
Herz  refers  to  an  ancient  opinion  in  IE  that  is  a derivative 
of  ('^bn)  ‘ to  shine,’  and  conjectures  that  ^ in  is  dittographed, 

and  that  we  should  read  ; cp.  the  incorrect  form  *^\1X''>  Jobxxv.  5. 

Gr.  is  content  with  □='31  for  while  01.,  Bi.,  Che. ‘*9  We.,  Du.(?) 

assume  a lacuna  between  □rT'’^D  and  'lll’Ovb- 

12.  Read  perhaps  for  *13;,  as  xlviii.  ii). 

13.  This  line  in  M is  prosaic  and  deficient  by  one  beat. 

PSALM  XIX.— 2. 

P ENTAMETERS.  Far  inferior  to  xix.',  but  valuable  as  a record  of  the  love 
which  the  expanded  law-book  had  already  attracted  among  pious  Jews,  who 
transferred  to  it  a part  of  the  child-like  love  and  fear  which  they  felt  for  the 
Father  of  Israel,  recognizing  that  their  whole  moral  and  sinritual  life  had  been 
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placed  by  it  upon  a new  basis.  Cp.  Pss.  i.,  cxix.,  cxlvi.  19  f.,  Dt.  iv.  8.  Truly, 
‘ the  word  was  very  nigh  ’ to  the  writer,  ‘(it  was)  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  heart, 
that  he  might  practise  it’  (Dt.  xxx.  14).  Vainly  does  Sellin  {De  Origiiie 
Carminitiiiy  92)  attempt  to  date  the  psalm  in  the  time  of  Josiah.  Dt.  iv.  8 (cp. 
Ps.  xix.  lOi^)  is  no  part  of  Josiah’s  law-book,  and  the  tremulous  conscientiousness 
of  //.  9,  10  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  next  age  after  Ezra,  when  there  was 
also  a constant  danger  of  the  ‘great  transgression’  (/.  12)  of  apostacy.  Observe 
the  point  of  contact  between  /.  5 and  xii.  7 ; the  promise  is  that  of  the  Messianic 
deliverance  (see  e.g.  Dt.  xxxii.  36-43).  The  psalm  is  liturgical.  See  on  11.  9, 
13,  and  cp.  Coblenz,  104  ff.  LI.  15  f.  being  of  the  same  metre  as  the  vest  of  the 
poem,  I see  no  occasion  to  view  it  as  a later  addition  (Budde,  7ZZ,  1896,  col.  561  f. ; 
Grimm,  Litiirg.  App..^  lof.). 


I Perfect  is  Yahwe’s  law,  | refreshing  the  soul,  8 

Sure  is  Yahwe’s  declaration,  | making  wise  the  simple  ; 

Right  are  Yahwe’s  behests,  | rejoicing  the  heart,  9 

Spotless  is  Yahwe’s  commandment,  | enlightening  the  eyes  ; 

Pure  is  Yahwe’s  promise,  | enduring  for  ever,  10 

True  are  Yahwe’s  ordinances,  | right  altogether, 

[The  statutes  of]  Yahwe  are  more  precious  | than  gold, 
than  fine  gold,  1 1 


His  words  are  sweeter  than  honey,  | than  droppings  of  the 
comb. 

By  thee  too  is  thy  servant  cautioned  ; | observing  them 
brings  a great  reward.  1 1 

10  Who  can  discern  failings  ? | from  unoticed  +failings+  acquit 

thou  me.  13 

Protect  thy  servant  also  from  the  insolent,  | let  them  not 
rule  over  me  ; 14 

Then  shall  I be  blameless  and  guiltless  | of  the  great  trans- 
gression. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  musing  of  my 
heart  | appear  acceptable  15 

Before  thee  continually,  O Yahwe,  | my  Rock  and  my 
Redeemer  ! 


I.  Hefreshing-  the  soul.  See  on 

xxiii.  3 — 5-  Pure,  i.e.  free  from  error, 
true  (see  1.  6).  Cp.  xii.  7. 

6.  Higrht  altogrether.  Cp.  Dt. 

iv.  8,  Ps.  cxix.  7,  62,  &c. — 7 f.  More 
precious  . . . sweeter.  Cp.  cxix.  72, 
127,  103.  The  same  figures  for  the 
preciousness  and  sweetness  of  wisdom, 
Prov.  ii.  4,  iii.  14  f.,  viii.  10  f.,  19,  xvi. 


16,  24,  xxii.  I,  xxiv.  13  5 Job  xxxviii. 
15  ff.  In  fact,  wisdom  and  the  law 
became  synonymous ; cp.  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  23. 

9,  II.  Thy  servant,  i.e.  Israel, 
or  rather  the  true  Israel— the  company 
of  the  suffering  and  faithful  righteous  ; 
cp.  xxvii.  9,  xxxi.  17,  Ixix.  18,  Ixxxvi. 
2,  16,  Ixxxix.  40,  cxvi.  16,  cxix.  125, 
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cxliii.2,  \2  (cp.  on  Isa.  xlii.  i),  but  not 
cxxxvi.  22,  where  ‘ Israel  his  servant  ’ 
refers  to  the  Israel  of  the  distant  past. 
This  view  of  ‘ thy  servant  ’ is  confirmed 
by  /.  ‘ my  Rock  and  my  Re- 

deemer. ’ nno,  ‘ cautioned,’  ‘ diverted 
from  a dangerous  path  ’ (Bevan,  Daniel^ 
202  ; Schulthers,  Honionyme  PVurzeln, 
22). 

10.  Falling's,  (Stt. 

Aey.),  i.e.  errors  due  to  ignorance  or 
inadvertence  (Lev.  iv.,  v.,  xxii.,  Num. 
XV.  22-26)  ; cp.  ‘ Sins  of  Ignorance,’ 
Enc.  Bib. — Unnoticed.  Cp.  Lev.  v.  3, 
‘ and  it  be  hid  from  him.’ — Acquit  thou 
me,  i.e.  remit  to  me  the  punishment. 

11.  From  tlie  insolent,  □'TID- 

Kon.  {Synt.  p.  147),  ‘ from  arrogant 


thoughts  and  endeavours.’  But  this 
does  not  suit  ‘ rule  over  me.’  The 
meaning  is  that  under  a foreign  yoke 
Israelites  are  in  constant  danger  of 
breaking  the  law,  and  even  of  aposta- 
tizing (cp.  ^ airocTTaaLa,  I Macc.  ii.  15)- 
‘ Backsliding  ’ brought  ancient  Israel 
to  ruin  ; the  great  object  of  Ezra  was  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  old  evils 
and  the  old  punishment.  The  ‘ inso- 
lent ’ are  the  oppressors  of  the  pious, 
whether  of  non-Jewish  or  Jewish  race  ; 
cp.  cxix.  21,  51,  69,  78,  Mai.  hi.  15. 

IP  ‘ protect  from,’  as  Ixxviii. 

50- 

i6a.  Prayer,  a spiritual  sacrifice 
cp.  cxli.  2. — Eoch  . . . Redeemer.  Titles 
of  Yahwe  in  relation  to  Israel  (cp. 
introd.). 


Critical  Notes.  5.  M ; note  Pasek  after A fresh  term  for 

Law  is  required.  Read  certainly  n'^p^^  (xii.  7,  xviii.  31,  Prov.  xxx.  5). 

So  Gr.,  and,  since  this  was  written,  D.  H.  Miiller  and  Kautzsch. 

7 f.  Read,  with  D.  H.  Muller  {Strophenbau  u.  Responsion,  60), 

nn-TD  1 Dnom  n[*in>  pn] 

I o^pinp 

M’s  is  not  clear,  and  we  expect  such  a common  title  as  □'pH 

not  to  be  omitted.  Metre  too  gains  by  Miiller’s  excellent  restoration. 

Ilf.  G reads  Dn-TQ  • Pasek  indicates  uncertainty. — Read 
(01.,  &c.). 

14.  Insert  , Ley  (G  diairavTos,  as  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Note  Pasek 

T 

in  V.  I5<2. 
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T^RIMETERS.  Psalms  xx.  and  xxi.  are  among  the  most  enigmatical  in  the 
collection.  Can  the  reference  to  ‘ the  king  ’ be  correct.  Let  us  first  of  all  assume 
the  traditional  view,  and  consider  how  best  to  explain  these  psalms.  1.  Who  can 
the  king  be?  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  long  ago  thought  of  Hezekiah  (Ba., 
ZAl'PV,  1885,  p.  93);  among  the  moderns  Hitzig  takes  this  view.  Josiah  has 
also  been  suggested  for  Ps.  xx.  (Renan  ; Che.  ; see  OP,  199,  208).  Kautzsch 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (Abriss,  207;  O.T.  Lit.,  143)  that  Pss.  xx.,  xxi.,  xlv. 
can  only  be  understood  as  pre-exilic  songs  ; this, however,  is  too  hasty  a conclusion. 
For  if  on  other  grounds  the  psalms  must  be  post-exilic,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
only  our  own  narrow  vision  which  prevents  us  from  seeing  how  to  understand 
aright  the  references  to  a king.  Now  it  is  certain  {a)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
linguistic  forms,  or  the  choice  of  phrases,  or  the  religious  ideas  to  distinguish  these 
psalms  from  the  other  psalms  in  the  first  ‘ David ’-collection.  (/^)*And  that  very 
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bitterness  in  the  tone  of  xxi.  11.  I7“22,  which  may  seem  to  suggest  an  early  period 
of  development,  is  really  a subsidiary  evidence  of  a late  date.  For  whenever  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  were  specially  intense,  they  broke  into  expressions  akin  to 
those  in  Ps.  xxi. ; spiritual  development  could  not  but  be  checked  so  long  as  the 
hostility  of  the  nations  imperilled  Israel’s  very  existence  {OP,  295).  (c)  The 

oracular  or  prophetic  tone  of  parts  of  these  twin-psalms  may  also  appear  to  favour 
an  early  date.  These  parts  are  no  doubt  somewhat  akin  to  the  promises  of 
Nathan  in  2 S.  vii.,  which  are  commonly  held  to  be  pre-exilic.  But  those 
promises  were  a favourite  theme  of  post-exilic  poets  (cp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.),  and  such 
poets,  inasmuch  as  they  carried  on  the  work  of  the  older  writers,  and  were 
conscious  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  a divinely  inspired  people,  were  wont  to 
claim  prophetic  inspiration  ; the  Psalter  is  full  of  evidences  of  this.  See  especially 
Pss.  lx.,  cx.  (^)  The  transition  from  ‘ we’  to  ‘ I’  in  xx.  /.  13  (cp.  Ixxxv.  9),  and 
the  reference  to  Zion  as  the  theocratic  centre  (cp.  xiv.  7,  Ixviii.  36)  are  also 

indications  of  lateness,  (g)  Among  the  late  phrases,  notice  nQTl,  xxi.  14 ; 

T 

cp.  Ivii.  6,  12,  xlvi.  II.  Cp.  also  xx.  8 wdth  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10;  xxi.  5 with 
*xlv.  3,  Ixi.  7. — II.  Can  we  indicate  any  one  part  of  the  (O.T.)  post-exilic  period 
as  more  probably  the  date  than  another?  (a)  The  bitterness  of  the  tone  in 
Ps.  xxi.  would  be  appropriate  to  the  period  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  xxi.  7 f. 
there  might  be  a glance  at  the  victories  of  Judas  over  the  Syrian  cavalry  at 
Emmaus  and  Beth-zur  (OP,  199).  This  would  imply  that  Simon  the  Maccabee 
w'as  the  ‘ king’^  (see  on  v.  4 and  on  Ps.  cx.).  Smend  (Rel.-gesch.  385)  as  well  as 
the  writer,  formerly  at  least,  have  accepted  a Maccabrean  date,  and  if  a reference 
to  contemporary  history  be  indispensable,  the  date  proposed  in  OP,  199,  is  the 
most  probable  one  (cp.  note  on  xxi.  1-12).  But  though  Maccabsean  psalms  in 
the  first  Psalter  are  not  in  the  abstract  impossible,  there  are  the  weightiest  reasons 
for  hesitating  to  accept  them,  except  under  stronger  pressure,  (b')  Might  the  king 
be  a high-priest?  So  Beer,  Gem.  Ps.  p.  Ixiv.  Certainly  the  post-exilic  high- 
priest  enjoyed  not  a little  of  the  old  regal  prestige.  If,  among  his  other 
privileges,  he  could  wear  a golden  “10,  it  was  not  much  exaggeration  to  call 

him  ‘ king  ’ (Philo  does  so),  especially  in  the  temple  where  it  was  traditional  to 
sing  psalms  referring  to  the  king.  See  OP,  200,  218  f.  (c)  Might  the  king,  at 
any  rate  in  Ps.  xxi.,  be  the  idealized  people  (Gray,  A*,  July,  1895,  p.  685)? 
This  is  only  one  step  in  advance  of  the  theory  (see  on  xxvii.  8)  that  the  people  of 
Israel  is  now^and  then  called  ‘ Yahwe’s  anointed.’  But  that  theory  is  improbable. 
As  long  as  an  almost  royal  high-priest  existed  in  actuality,  and  the  ideal  king 
almost  existed  in  pious  imagination  as  the  leader  and  representative  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  likely  the  Jewish  sentiment  would  have  approved  such  a bold 
transference  of  the  old  individualistic  title  ‘ king  ’ to  the  community,  (d)  Might 
Zerubbabel  be  meant?  This  is  Beer’s  alternative  view  (cf.  on  Ixi.,  Ixxxix.,  cx., 
cxxxii.) ; Sellin  (Zerubbabel,  i89f.)  also  holds  if’  It  is  a plausible  theory  (cp. 
fRL,  6,  8,  14-16).  But  Zerubloabel’s  aspirations  (assuming  some  probable 
inferences  from  Haggai  and  Zechariah)  can  hardly  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
justify  the  composition  of  war-lyrics  in  his  honour  as  Messianic  king,  (e)  Might 
the  king  be  the  Messiah  ? This  view  attributes  great  imaginative  licence  to  the 
psalmist,  but  the  vivid  realization  of  the  Messianic  hope  may  conceivably  have  led 
to  such  extravagances.  Such  imaginative  licence  certainly  does  appear  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  composition  of  Pss.  xlv.  and  Ixxii. ; but  these  tw^o  psalms  stand 
in  a class  by  themselves,  being  both  obviously  addressed  to  a personage  poetically 
modelled  on  the  conventional  Solomon.  We  should,  however,  find  ourselves 
compelled  with  less  justification  to  suppose  a similar  imaginative  licence  in  the 
composition  of  Pss.  xx.,  xxi.  (cp.  JRL,  104  ff.;  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms, 
73-79),  if  no  better  solution  presented  itself. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  such  a solution  is  provided  by  a keen  textual 


1 Cp.  Crit.  Rev.,  Jan.  1893,  PP-  25f. 

” So  too  Studien  zur  Entstehungsgesch.  der  jud.  Cemeinde,  ii.  [1901],  189.  In 
his  earlier  work,  De  origine  carminum  &c.  [1892],  pp.  44ff.,  Sellin  insisted 
earnestly  on  the  necessity  of  a pre-exilic  date. 
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criticism.  In  Pss.  Ixi.  and  Ixiii.  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  here  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  readings  and  this  fact  justifies  us  in  hoping 

for  a corresponding  solution  of  our  present 'problem.  On  the  analogy  of  similar 
combinations  of  transcriptional  errors  elsewhere  we  have  to  correct  ‘the  king’ 
into  ‘thy  loyal  one’  (see  crit,  notes  on  xx.  7,  xxi.  8).  God’s  ‘loyal  one’ 
(Ton,  see  on  xvi.  lo)  is  the  pious  community,  whose  salvation  in  time  of 
trouble  brings  joy  to  each  and  all  of  its  members  (xx.  6a),  and  who  can  permissibly 
be  described  both  as  a person  and  as  a collection  of  persons  (xx.  lOa  and  /> ; 
XX.  6,  xxi.  2).  The  deliverance  referred  to  is  the  Messianic. 


Deposited.  Marked  : of Arab-etha7i.  i 

I May  Yahwe  answer  thee  in  the  day  of  distress  ; 2 

May  1 Jacob’s  God  set  thee  on  high  ! 

May  he  send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary,  3 

And  uphold  thee  +with  aid+  from  Zion  ! 

May  he  remember  all  thine  offerings,  4 

And  accept  all  thy  requests  ! 

May  he  grant  thee  thy  heart’s  desire,  5 

And  accomplish  all  thy  purpose  ! 


We  will  shout  for  joy  at  the  succour  granted  thee,  6 

10  And  exult  because  of  the  name  of  our  God  ; 

For  Yahwe  has  succoured  his  loyal  one,  7 

[And]  answered  him  from  his  holy  heaven. 

Cusham  and  Jerahmeel  are  strong  ; 8 

For  our  part  we  gather  strength  through  2 our  God. 

As  for  them  they  bend  forward  and  fall,  9 

But  we  arise  and  stir  up  our  courage. 

O Yahwe  ! give  succour  to  thy  people,  10 

And  answer  us  when  we  cry. 


1-9.  Pious  wishes  of  Israelites 
gathered  in  the  temple  at  the  morning 
or  evening  sacrifice.  At  such  a solemn 
time  the  individual  Israelite  realized 
that  ‘ Israel  ’ had  a personal  life  greater 
than  his  own,  and  capable  of  being 
viewed  as  disfinct  from  his  own. 

5 f.  Prayer  and  offerings  are 
naturally  combined  ; special  prayer 
gave  a special  meaning  to  the  sacrifice. 
Hence  the  prayer  in  cxli.  2. — Requests] 
see  on  xxi.  3 b. 

^ The  name  of. 


10.  The  name  of  our  God,  i.e. 
the  presence  of  Yahwe  amongst  his 
people,  specially  in  the  temple.  See 
Eric.  Bib.,  ‘ Name.’ — 1 1.  Has  succoured, 
i.e.  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  /.  9 ; 

is  the  future  perfect.  The 
psalm  points  forward  to  the  culminating 
succour  of  the  great  judgment,  when 
all  Israel’s  foes,  represented  by  the 
bitter  N.  Arabian  oppressors,  will  be 
put  down. — His  loyal  one.  See  on 
xvi.  10. 

^ The  name  of  Yahwe. 
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13  f.  See  crit.  note.  The  contrast 
between  the  natural  strength  of  ‘ Cush- 
am  and  Jerahmeel,’  and  the  super- 
natural strength  (cp.  xviii.  35)  of  pious 
Israel  is  well  indicated  by  a variety  in 


the  conjugation  of  the  same  verb. — 15. 
The  tense  is  the  perfect  of  confidence. 
Hence  in  /.  17  ‘ succour  ’ is  still  prayed 
for.  Cp.  xxviii.  9. 


Critical  Notes.  2,  14.  M,  for  uniformity  (see  /.  10)  and  for  reve- 
rence, inserts  mil'’ 

6.  M gives  this  line  in  two  forms,  (i)  n‘?D  njffi’T  [3  mss. 

Kenn.,  i de  R.,  S T,  and  (2)  mn'  . 

Evidently  IlJli^l''  (cp.  Kon.  ii.  510)  is  wrong  ; we  have  to  read 
with  Gr.  (ly  and  ii  confounded).  means  ‘to  cleanse  from  ashes.’ 

The  psalmist  certainly  would  not  have  risked  misunderstanding,  by  using 
the  word  in  the  sense  ‘to  reduce  to  ashes’  (Ki.  ; cp.  i K.  xviii.  24,  36), 
or  in  the  sense  ‘ to  account,  or  declare,  fat  ’ (Bii.,  Kau.,  Du.,  &c.),  or  in 
the  Arabizing  sense  ‘ accipere  munus  altafis  ’ (Kenn.).  is  merely 

a repetition  from  v.  &,b  ; is  a corrupt  fragment  of  ; so 

too  is  See  also  on  ll.  1 1 f. 

10.  M ^jlj.  Ass.  diglic  must  not  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  EV’s 
rendering  (also  Ibn  Ezra’s),  for  diglu  does  not  mean  ‘banner,’  but 
‘ object  of  gaze.’  bill  as  a Heb.  root  is  incapable  of  critical  proof  (see 
JQR-,  xi-  232-236,  and  cp.  Enc.  Bib.y  ‘Ensign,’  ‘Tirzah.’  Ol.  (?),  Bi., 
We.,  Du.  read  but  3 does  not  mean  ‘to  magnify.’  Street, 

bl:^  But  iieyoXvvOrja-ofxfda  in  to  which  these  scholars  appeal, 

represents  not  blilJ , but  (cp.  ''o.  8b  in  G^.)  B’‘''^JA  in  2/.  6 and 

in  2/.  8 give  dyaWiaa-ofieda,  i.e.  ‘^’’ili) , which  in  v.  6 is  certainly  right 
(so  Gr.). 

II  f.  Most  probably  and  'Jl^T  in  M are  both  fragments 

of  l''ilb^V  (see  on  1.  6,  end),  and  should  therefore  be  omitted,  while 

comes  from  ‘ll'DIl  • Cp.  on  ii.  2,  xxviii.  8,  Ixxxiv.  10,  cv.  15),  i 

and  on  in  Isa.  xlv.  i see  Crit.  Bib. — Read  (1  absorbed 

in  preceding  suffix). 

13.  As  to  the  construction  of  opinion  is 

divided  (cp.  Bii.  and  Kau.).  The  phrase  is  metrically  superfluous,  but 
is  too  difficult  to  be  a gloss.  The  following  clause  in  M G is  also 
difficult.  The  distinction  between  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  those  i 
who  trust  in  horses  is  artificial  ; besides  the  all-important  verb  ‘trust’  is  i 
omitted.  We  also  have  a right  to  expect  some  reference  in  Ps.  xx.,  as  ) 
well  as  in  Ps.  xxi.,  to  the  N.  Arabian  enemies.  May  not  such  a reference  I 
be  latent  in  the  traditional  text?  Nothing  almost  is  commoner  than  ; 
editorial  transformations  of  passages  relative  to  the  Jerahmeelites  on 
the  basis  of  an  already  corrupt  text.  May  not -this  be  one  of  the  1 
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transformed  passages  ? Looking  at  v.  yb  and  v.  ?>a  we  notice  that  each 
contains  one  of  the  regular  distortions  of  viz.  I'D'  in  v.  jb 

(cp.  I S.  ix.  I,  &c.)  and  in  v.  Sa  (cp.  1 S.  xvii.  2).  I propose,  there- 
fore, as  /.  13,  , supposing  that  v.  ^b  and  v.  8 

present  two  variant  forms  of  the  same  line.  I give  the  order  of  the 
words  in  accordance  with  z/.  7^,  so  that  corresponds  to  22^2. 

to  D'DlCDjn,  and  [IJJ'D'  to  and 

14*  "1^30  • Read  ; G®  fJ-^voXypOrjaaneSa  (see  on  1.  10, 

and  cp.  xii.  5,  G)  ; so  S and  Street,  Gr,,  Ba.  3 "lOn,  ‘ to  make 
solemn  mention  of’  (Isa.  xlviii.  i),  will  not  suit  /.  15. ' 

16.  M (cxlvi.  9,  cxlvii.  6)  ; G di/cop6codt]fX€P,  J erecti  sumus; 

scarcely  defensible.  Read  l-nyjn-B  (Gr.,  Herz). 

17  f-  M Read  (xxi.  8).  See  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Psalms,’ 

§ 33,  ii.— Read  and  attach  -[‘p;;:,'!  {i.e.  to  /.  19  with  G and 

most  moderns. 

Deposited.  Marked  : of  ^Arab-ethan.  i 

I O Yahwe  ! for  thy  help  thy  people  is  glad,  2 

Because  of  thy  succour  he  greatly  exults. 

The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  given  him,  3 

The  request  of  his  lips  thou  hast  not  rejected. 

For  thou  didst  meet  him  with  blessings  of  prosperity,  q 

A crown  of  fine  gold  thou  didst  set  on  his  head. 

He  asked  of  thee  life, 

And  thou  gavest  him  endless  days.i 

Great  through  thy  succour  is  his  glory,  5 

10  With  splendour  and  state  dost  thou  endow  him. 

Yea,  thou  makest  him  thy  fellow,  7 

Thou  gladdenest  him  with  joy  in  thy  presence. 

F or  thy  people  trusts  in  thee,  O Yahwe  ! 8 

Through  thy  loving-kindness,  O Most  High  ! he  will  remain 
unshaken. 

1 hy  hand  will  reach  all  thine  enemies,  9 

Ihy  right  hand  will  lay  hold  on  them  that  hate  thee. 

Thou  will  put  an  end  to  those  of  Rehoboth  and  of  Ishmael,  10 
Thy  presence,  O Yahwe  ! will  annihilate  them  : 

I he  Zarephathites  thou  wilt  make  to  perish  from  the  land,  1 1 
20  And  the  Misrites  from  the  face  of  the  ground. 

^ For  ever  and  ever. 
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For  they  have  formed  an  evil  aim  against  thee,  12 

The  Jerahmeelites  have  devised  outrages. 

For  thou  will  put  an  end  to  Aram  and  Cusham,  13 

Those  of  Rehoboth  thou  wilt  rebuke  to  their  face  ! 

Liturgical  Appendix. 

Exalt  thyself,  O Yahwe  ! in  thy  strength  ; 14 

We  will  sing  and  strike  the  lyre  to  thy  might. 


1-12.  The  people  of  Israel  ima- 
gines itself  in  the  coming  ideal  period 
when  the  ‘ desire  of  its  heart  ’ will  be 
fully  granted.  Note  allusions  in  ll.  i, 

3 to  XX.  3a,  7a.  What  is  it  that  pious 
Israel  craves  ? It  is  to  rejoice  for  ever 
in  the  consciousness  of  God’s  favour. 
For  clearly  IL  8 and  12  must  be  taken 
together.  Cf.  xvi.  10  f.,  and  note  that 
Ps.  xvi.  is  another  utterance  of  the 
pious  community.  The  phrase  ‘ the 
request  of  his  (my)  lips  ’ occurs  again 
in  Ixi.  6 (corr.  text)  with  reference  to 
the  gift  of  eternal  life  for  the  people  of 
Israel.  Cf.  also  xci.  15  f.,  where  the 
gifts  of  glory,  deliverance  (succour), 
and  length  of  days  □'*0'’  as  in 

/.  8),  i.e.  eternal  life,  are  represented  as 
granted  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
mention  of  a crown  of  fine  gold  (/.  6) 
is  remarkable.  If  an  individual  were 
referred  to,  we  might  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  recognition  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee  as  high  priest  and  prince, 
and  suppose  the  ‘ crown  ’ to  be  the 
‘ sacred  crown  ’ (10)  of  pure  gold  on 

the  high-priestly  tiara  (Ex.  xxix.  6, 
xxxix.  30;  cf.  Ecchis.  xlv.  12).  But 
a Maccabaean  reference  has  been  con- 
sidered and  rejected  above.  The  crown 
intended  can  only  be  metaphorical. 
Man,  simply  as  ruler  of  creation,  is 
‘crowned  with  glory  and  state’  (viii. 
6f.);  and  Israel  is,  ideally,  ‘a  royal 
dynasty  of  priests’  (Ex.  xix.  6),  and  is 
destined  to  become  the  ‘ head  of  the 
nations  ’ (Ps.  xviii.  44). 

8.  For  ever  and  ever, 

If  an  individual  (whether  Simon 
or  the  Messiah)  were  referred  to,  this 
would  mean  that  the  prince  who  is 
eulogized  would  live  on  in  his  successors. 


It  appears,  however,  to  be  Israel’s 
eternity  which  is  spoken  of  (see  above). 

10  ff.  -nm  nn;  cf.  vhi.  2, 6; 

civ.  I. — yhv  nwn  ; cf.  Ixxxix.  20. 
— Makest  him  thy  fellow  (see  crit.  n). 
No  ‘ evil  man  ’ or  ‘ deviser  of  ruin  ’ can 
have  fellowship  with  Yahw^  (v.  5, 
xciv.  20),  but  Israel,  God’s  son  and 
servant,  is  a member  of  the  divine 
household.  Contrast  Hos.  iv.  17 
(Ephraim,  a ‘ fellow  of  idol-gods’). — 
Joy  in  thy  presence.  Cf.  xi.  7,  xvi. 
II,  cxl.  14. — lOID'  ^.2*  So  xvi.  8 
(Israel). 

15-26.  If  we  adhere  to  M,  we  may 
well  be  uncertain  whether  this  part  is 
addressed  to  Yahwe  or  to  the  king. 
Hupfeld  decides  for  Yahwe,  but  almost 
all  others  (Oh,  Del.,  Now.,  Ba.,  We., 
Du.)  are  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
would  be  strange,  however,  that  the 
psalmist  should  turn  round  in  this 
fashion  (hence  Halevy  would  incorporate 
vv.  9-14  in  Ps.  XX.);  strange  too  that 
the  vengeance  of  the  king  should  (in 
the  traditional  text)  be  described  in 
such  glaring  terms,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  all-powerful  aid  of 
Yahwe.  The  text,  moreover,  is  full  of 
improbabilities,  and  the  corrections 
favour  an  address  to  Yahwe.  It  is  the 
great  judgment  which  is  referred  to, 
when  the  enemies  of  Israel,  represented 
by  the  N.  Arabians,  will  be  destroyed. 
Though  this  act  of  justice  or  of 
vengeance  can  be  ascribed  to  Israel 
(cp.  Pss.  ii.,  xviii.),  yet  it  is  only 
through  Yahwe  that  Israel  will  triumph, 
and  sometimes  Yahwe  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  warrior  who  puts  down 
the  foes  (see  Ps.  cx.;  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6). 


Critical  Notes,  i M 11^2.  Rather  (Noldeke);  cf.  xx.  3.— 

M’s  springs  from  Cp.  on  1.  13. 
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2.  * Omit  HD  (not  in  Vss.).  The  scribe  began  to  write  his 

successor,  in  error,  wrote  HD. 

4.  M ; may  we  compare  Ass.  eriUu  (Del.,  ProL  54  f.  and  Ass. 

HWB)  1 Surely  the  style  of  the  psalm  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  such  a 
far-fetched  word.  Read  (Gr.),  or  less  probably  (cvi.  15). 

See  XX.  6,  xxxvii.  4,  Ixi.  6 (corn  text). 

8.  Metre  suggests  that  ip*)  is  an  interpolated  gloss  on  0’'^’*  . 

II.  M (rich  in)  blessings?  or,  (the  centre  of)  formuke  of 

blessing  (cf.  Zech.  viii.  13)  ? But  this  does  not  yield  a proper  parallel  to 
/.  12.  Read  (see  note  above). 

13-  M Read  (see  on  xx.  10).— M niH'’ — an  editorial 

correction.  Read  Ija.— M IDTO.  Read  Tj-ipn^. 

16.  M an  unpleasing  repetition.  Read  Duhm 

(with  accus..?). 

17-24.  M’s  text  (opening  of  v.  10)  expresses  the  anticipation  that  (as 
most  understand)  the  king  will  make  Israel’s  enemies  like  a fiery  furnace 
preceded  by  Pasek),  i.e.  will  destroy  them  so  that  they 
appear  like  a fiery  furnace.  Surely  vindictiveness  could  have  found  a 
less  artificial  expression.  The  remainder  of  v.  10  supplies  us  with  too 
much  material  for  a single  trimeter.  Presumably  the  whole  of  v.  8 is 
corrupt.  Is  it  likely  that  was  said  of  the  king?  And  is  not 

a very  lame  conclusion  to  a verse  or  stanza  ? K 1 1 is 
better,  but  can  be  used  as  a synonym  for  Lam.  ii.  20  is  hardly 

quite  parallel.  V.  12  as  Hebrew  is  just  good  enough  to  have  escaped 
severe  criticism,  but  the  controversy  over  (cp.  Bathg.  and  Wildeboer 

T 

ZATIV.,  xvii.  179)  suggests  that  all  cannot  be  right;  critics  also  appear 
to  have  taken  too  easily.  In  v.  13,  however,  the  text  is  altogether 

impossible,  DJlp  is  literally  ‘thou  wilt  make  them  [to  be] 

back,’  though  Konig  vainly  tries  to  make  out  to  be  the  accusative 

of  relation,  and  for  ']pr\  compares  passages  in  which  the  object  of  Hii/y 
IS  to  supplied  from  the  context.  Most  critics  compare  xviii.  41,  and 
obtain  the  general  sense,  ‘ thou  will  put  them  to  flight’;  xviii.  41,  however, 
is  certainly  corrupt.  Apart  from  the  context  T’s  rendering  might  be 
plausible,  ‘ thou  will  make  them  (viz.  thy  people)  as  one  shoulder  ’ (cp. 
Zeph.  iii.  9).  M’s  is  equally  improbable.  AV,  to  make  sense, 

inserts  ‘thine  arrows.’  It  would  be  simpler  to  substitute  for  't22- 

But  we  have  no  right  to  do  this.  And  even  were  it  otherwise,  how 
improbable  that  the  fitting  of  the  arrows  on  the  strings  should  come  after 
the  putting  of  the  enemies  to  flight  ! is  also  a strange 

expression.  Returning  to  the  passage  after  a wider  experience  of  parallel 
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corruptions  had  supplied  a key  to  a very  large  number  of  passages,  the 
writer  would  emend  thus, — 

nyby  n*in> 

rr>b];  ^^nr’'3  12 

T T ' V T : T • 

D’)spn']’  natp  uptn 

n'3pj[|-’3  14 
nn';!3''7y  rfpin  D'Jiiairi 

For  in  /.  i8  cp.  Lam.  iv.  i6,  and  note  that  in  v.  lo  is  an 

interpolation. 

PSALM  XXII.— I. 

Trimeters.  A prayer  ‘ out  of  the  depths.’  No  individual  can  be  the  speaker. 

Is  there  any  one  so  prosaic  as  to  maintain  that  either  David,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Ezra 
could  have  used  these  words?  Nor  can  the  depressed  Jewish  people  be  tlie 
speaker  ; stanzas  3 and  4 show  that  an  Israel  within  the  larger  Israel  here  pours 
out  its  griefs  and  woes.  These  woes  it  shares  with  all  who  have  not  practically 
rejected  the  Jewish  law,  and  found  means  to  conciliate  those  whom  true  Israelites 
ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  shun,  but  a spiritual  sorrow  is  theirs,  which  the  mass 
of  imperfect  though  not  faithless  Israelites  cannot  fully  realize.  They  are  constant 
in  prayer,  but  how  useless  it  seems  ! Unbelievers  jeer  at  their  folly  ; can  such  a 
‘worm’  as  Israel  {v.  7)  be  said  to  have  a God?  Faithless  Israelites,  who  know 
the  phrases  in  which  at  this  period  faith  delights,  apply  them  sarcastically  {v.  9). 

By  word  and  deed  they  do  their  best  to  kill  the  faithful  community.  They  are 
not  indeed  clothed  with  regal  authority  ; they  can  but  commit  so  many  outrages 
and  speak  such  bitter  words  (some  of  which  may  for  a moment  seem  to  Israel  to 
be  true)  that  Israel  feels—  though  God  all  the  while  knows  that  it  is  not  so — at 
the  point  of  death.  Note  the  parallels  in  Isa.  xli.  14  (‘worm,’  ‘redeemer’), 
xlix.  7 and  liii.  3 (‘despised  of  men’);  xlix.  8 (‘from  the  womb’);  xlix.  14 
(‘  Yahwe  has  forsaken  me’),  and  in  Job  xix.  13 ff.,  xxx.  pff. 

If  we  hold  that  Isa.  xl.-lv  did  not  reach  its  present  form  till  after  the  time  of 
Ezra,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  Ps.  xxii.  * earlier  than  the  very  close  of  the 
Persian  period,  and  a later  date  is  not  excluded,  considering  the  influence  of  Job. 

Cp.  01\  230  ff. ; Smend,  76  ff. ; Coblenz,  136  fif.  The  view  of  Duhm  and 
Winckler  that  the  poet  is  himself  the  subject  of  the  psalm,  and  that  he  wrote  it 
while  languishing  in  a Babylonian  or  a Jewish  dungeon  ^ is  opposed  to  a sound 
textual  criticism  and  exegesis.  The  poem  represents  a company  or  com- 
munity. It  is  ‘ a complaint  of  highly-strung  sensitive  natures,  brought  up  on  the 
doctrine  of  earthly  retribution,  and  surprised  that  they  meet  with  the  contempt  and 
ignominy  which  are  only  worthy  of  malefactors.  And  the  grandeur  of  the  psalm 
consists  in  this — that  in  spite  of  the  terrible  strain  put  upon  their  faith,  this  divinely  ; 
given  quality  does  not  fail  them.  Though  God  seems  to  have  forsaken  them.  He  > 
is  still  their  God.’^  Happily  there  is  but  one  voice  among  critics  as  to  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  poem. 

Cp.  Winckler,  AOFi^)  i.  177  ff. ; J.  Doller,  ‘ Textkritische  Bemerkungen  zu 
Ps.  xxii.  (xxi.),’  TheoL  Quarlalschrift,  (1900),  I74fir. 

^ Duhm  makes  him  a victim  of  the  party-fights  of  the  later  Asmonrean  kings, 
Winckler  no  less  a person  than  king  Manasseh. 

- Christian  Use  of  the  Psalvis,  93/. 
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Deposited.  Of  Ethan  the  Zarhitc.  Marked:  0/ ‘Arah-ethan.  i 

I O my  God  ! to  me  give  ear  ; 2 

AVhy  hast  thou  forsaken  my  soul  ? 

[Why]  keepest  thou  so  far  off,  not  to  hear 
The  words  of  my  cry,  O my  God  ? 

I call  by  day,  but  thou  answerest  not  ; 3 

By  night,  but  thou  interposest  not  for  me  ; 

Yet  Thou  art  Jacob’s  Holy  One,  4 

The  God  who  is  Israel’s  confidence. 

In  thee  our  fathers  trusted,  5 

10  They  trusted,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them  ; 

To  thee  they  cried,  and  they  found  escape,  6 

In  thee  they  trusted,  and  they  were  not  shamed. 

But  I am  a worm  and  no  human  creature,  7 

Insulted  by  mankind,  and  by  all  people  despised. 

All  that  behold  me  jeer  at  me,  8 

They  open  their  lips  wide,  and  wag  their  heads  +with  a 
scoff, + — 

‘ Let  God  redeem  him,  let  Him  deliver  him  ! 6 

Let  him  rescue  him,  seeing  He  delights  in  him  ’ ! 

Yea,  Thou  wast  my  refuge  when  I was  born,  10 

20  My  confidence  when  I was  on  my  mother’s  breasts. 

On  Thee  have  I found  support  from  my  birth,  1 1 

Thou  hast  been  my  God  from  my  mother’s  womb  ; 

Remain  not  afar,  [O  Yahwe],  12 

Trouble  is  near,  there  is  no  helper. 

Strong  wild  oxen  surround  me,  13 

With  pointed  horns  they  mangle  me  ; 

Fierce  lions  that  raven  and  roar  14 

Stretch  open  their  jaws  towards  me. 

[Within]  I am  poured  out  like  water,  15 

30  And  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint  ; 

My  heart  has  become  like  wax. 

It  has  melted  away  within  me. 

[My  palate]  is  dried  up  like  grass,  1 6 

My  teeth  stick  together  in  my  jaws  ; 

With  my  crying  my  throat  is  parched,  Jje 

And  upon  mine  eyelids  is  the  gloom  +of  Deathland^  . 
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Strong  lions  surround  me,  i 'ja 

A troop  of  wild  oxen  encircles  me  ; 1 7^ 

My  body  is  wasted  by  reason  of  my  pains,  18 

40  ^But+  they  give  a kick  to  my  wounds. 

The  traitors  walk  to  and  fro,  ' 19 

And  jeer  at  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 

But  Thou  art  Yahwe,  keep  not  afar  off  ; 20 

Thou  art  my  God,  hasten  to  help  me. 

Snatch  my  soul  from  the  young  lion,  21 

My  life  from  the  paw  of  the  greedy  lion  ; 

Deliver  me  from  the  mouth  of  the  fierce  lion,  22 


Withdraw  me  from  the  horns 

* * * : 


2.  For  God  to  ‘ forsake  ’ the  soul 
means  death  (xvi.  10).  And  how  can 
Yahwe  forsake  the  soul  of  his  loyal  one 
(xvi.  10,  xxxvii.  28,  xciv.  14)  ? The 
loyalty  of  man  presupposes  that  of  God. 
But  Zion  herself  complains,  ‘ Yahwe 
has  forsaken  me’  (Isa.  xlix.  14). — 4. 
Duhm,  who  retains  '’"13*1  (lit. 

‘the  words  of  my  roaring’),  takes 
in  the  sense  of  ‘ matter.’  The 
sense  is  possible  enough  in  prose  style, 
but  improbable  in  poetry.  Duhm  com- 
pares I S.  X.  2,  Bs.  Ixv.  4 ; but  the 
latter  passage  is  corrupt. 

6 fif.  Thou  interposest  not ; lit. 

‘ thou  liftest  thyself  not  up,’  i.e.  ‘ arisest 
not  from  thine  inaction  to  assert  thy 
sovereignty.’— Holy  One.  So 
Isa.  xxix.  23,  where,  as  here,  ‘ Jacob  ’ 
and  ‘ Israel  ’ are  parallel. — Israel's 
confidence.  This  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  beautiful  stanza  which  follows 
(see  crit.  n.).  Those  who  adopt  M’s 
text  suppose  that  the  psalmist  gives  a 
new  turn  to  the  old  phrase  ‘ enthroned 
upon  the  cherubim’  (Ixxx.  2,  xcix.  1) 
by  substituting  ‘ the  praise-songs  of 
Israel  ’ for  ‘ the  cherubim.’  The  true 
‘chariots  of  deliverance’  (I lab.  iii.  8) 
are,  not  the  mythic  cherubim,  but  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  God’s  people 
(cf.  viii.  3 in  M’s  text).  This  view  I 
have  elsewhere  supported  (Bs.b) ; D/’, 
327),  but  it  is  certainly  over-subtle, 
and  a freer  attitude  towards  M’s  text 
enables  me  to  abandon  it. 

9-12.  The  appeal  to  Israel’s  past 
history.  Cf.  lx.xvii.  5-8.  Our  fathers  ; 


of  the  wild  oxen. 

^ * 


so  xliv.  2,  Ixxviii.  3.  Clearly  Israel  is 
the  speaker  (Lag.,  Orientalia,  ii.  63), 
or  rather  the  Israel  within  Israel. 

13-16.  A worm  Ac.  Israel 
speaks,  not  some  self-pitying  individual. 
Cf.  Isa.  xli.  14.  In  the  light  of  these 
two  passages  it  should  be  clear  that 
Isa.  Jii.  14,  liii.  2 do  not  refer  to  an 
individual. — Despised.  Cf.  Isa.  xlix. 
7,  liii.  Tf.—Jeer  at  me,  &c.  Cf.  xxxi. 
12  ff.,  xxxviii.  12,  xli.  6 ff.,  Ixix.  8 ff., 
Ixxxviii.  9,  19,  Lam.  ii.  15  f.,  iii.  46, 
and  especially  Job  xxx. 

17-20.  Iict  God  redeem  him, 
&.C.  A reference  to  a favourite  title  of 
Yahwe  in  the  Prophecy  of  Restoration 
(see  Isa.  xli.  14,  xlix.  26,  and  often). 
Cp.  xix.  15.  The  correction  of  the 
text  adopted  removes  a great  linguistic 
stumbling-block  (see  crit.  n.). — From 
my  birth.  Lit.,  ‘from  the  womb,’ 

□n"10.  Cf.  Ixxi.  6,  Isa.  xlviii.  %.—On 

thee,  &c.  Again  compare  Ixxi.  6. 

25.  From  this  point  onwards  the 
greatest  misunderstanding  has  been 
caused  by  corruptions  of  the  text. 
Lagarde’s  ingenuity  in  explaining  the 
choice  of  the  several  animals  { Orientalia, 
ii.  63  f. ; cf.  OP,  232)  is  beyond  ([uestion, 
but  he  presupposes  the  corrupt  readings 
of  M’s  text.  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
Geshur  the  Arabian,  Sanballat  the 
Samaritan  are  not  referred  to  under  the 
respective  symbols  of  bulls  of  Bashan, 
lions,  and  dogs,  for  the  only  animals 
which  a strict  criticism  can  recognize 
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appear  to  be  ‘ wild  oxen  * 

‘ lions  ’ (nx,  T33,  Both 

kinds  of  animals  are  symbols  of  the 
oppressors  of  the  Jews,  natu- 
rally suggests  , i.c.  the 

‘wild  oxen’  are  the  Jerahmeelites. 
The  ‘ lions  ’ may  conceivably  include 
oppressors  of  native  Jewish  origin  (cp. 
Zeph.  iii.  3). — With  pointed  horns. 
On  these  dangerous  horns  (which  were 
prized  as  trophies  by  the  Assyrian 
hunter-kings),  see  on  xcii.  iia.  The 
passage  seems  to  be  imitated  in  xvii.  1 1, 
Ixviii.  31  (corr.  text). 

29-36.  Vital  sU'ength  fails ; dis- 
solution seems  at  hand. — 29.  1 am 
poured  out.  So,  of  the  heart,  Josh.  vii. 
5 (cp.  /.  31;)  of  the  soul,  xxvii.  8 
(corr.  text),  xlii.  5 (M). — 33.  Cp.  Ixix. 
4,  cii.  5. — 34.  A little  different  from 
Job  xxix.  10. — 35.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  get  a fit  sense  out  of 
the  received  text.  The  text-critical 
problem  seems  now  to  have  been  solved. 
See  crit.  note. — 36.  Cf.  Job  xvi.  16. 

38  ff.  Some  critics  (Ewald,  Winckl., 
Duhm)  have  supposed  that  the  much- 
tried  speaker  is  in  prison  or  in  the 
stocks,  while  a ‘crew  of  evil-doers,’ 


also  symbolically  called  ‘ dogs,’  but 
really  gaolers  or  rude  warriors  (Wi., 
Du.),  gloat  over  his  sufferings.  This 
view  however  is  based  on  textual  error. 
Similarly  the  odd  picture  of  the  wounded 
man  counting  up  his  bones  (or,  his 
pains),  while  the  ‘dogs’  enjoy  the 
spectacle,  vanishes  into  thin  air  like 
that  other  strange  picture  of  the  wild 
dogs  mangling  his  hands  and  his  feet. 
To  some,  the  picture  may  seem  strange, 
even  as  a more  correct  text  presents  it. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  speaker 
is  in  reality  a collection  of  persons. 
The  wild  oxen  and  the  lions  {i.e.  the 
oppressors^)  cannot  all  at  once  destroy 
Israel.  The  moral  and  physical  suffer- 
ings of  many  Israelites  may  have  wasted 
the  national  ‘ body,’  but  some  life  still 
remains.  At  present,  all  that  the  fierce 
beasts  can  do  is  to  worry  their  victims, 
and  to  aggravate  the  pain  of  the 
wounds  by  ‘kicking’  them.  Give  a 
kick,  cp.  ‘ the  paw  of  the  greedy  lion  ’ 
(/.  46).  Imitated  in  Ixix.  ll.  49!.  On 
lines  41,  42,  which  one  would  gladly 
have  kept  on  account  of  the  familiar 
application,  see  crit.  note.  Bathgen’s 
comment  is,  ‘ Israel  resembles  one  slain 
on  the  battle-field,  whose  garments  the 
soldiers  divide  among  themselves  by 
lot.’  But  is  there  anything  in  the 
context  to  favour  this  ? 


Critical  Notes,  i f.  M . G 6 Bebs  6 6^6^  yaw  Tvpba-^es  fioi  ; 

Bi.  nnx’pn.  Read  nn'’l^prr  (cf.  on  xviii.  3 >^^^).  The 

repetition  of  is  not  probable  in  a highly  artistic  poem  (2  K.  iv.  19 
is  therefore  not  parallel  ; in  Jer.  iv.  19  the  first  ^1112  is  dittographic ; see 
G).  Soon  after  we  have  The  first  ''Pk  is  in  one  sense  ditto- 

graphic.— M Read  (cp.  i.xxxviii.  15). 

written  in  a shortened  form,  or  else  half- effaced,  was  taken  for  the  suffix 
. On  the  origin  of  (a(f)Bav€t  in  D of  Mt.  xxvii.  46  and  Mk.  xv.  34  see 
Cha.^e,  Syro-Lat.  Text  of  Gospels  (’95),  107;  Kim\g,  Exp.  T.,  Feb.  1900, 
237  ff. 

3 f . M pim , ‘ far  from  my  deliverance  are 

the  words  of  my  roaring;  ’ so  G ’A  2 © E'  S'  J T — a weight  of  authority 
by  which  Bii.  feels  overpowered  (so  Del.,  Kon.  Sytit.  § 348a) ; Ba., 
however,  takes  ‘ deliverance ‘ deliverer.’  Most  unnatural,  even  if  we 
read  □'p’ln'l  (cp.  on  cxix.  137).  Read  probably  piDTO  pHTri 
rnn'»  nni.  mriM  written  was  absorbed  by  'Tl— . 

' Lagarde’s  detailed  explanation  of  symbols  (see  on  /.  25)  reminds  one  of 
commentators’  disputes  on  the  first  canto  of  Dante. 
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and  are  elsewhere  confounded  (xxxii.  3 ; Job  iii.  24).  Street,  Hi., 

Dy.,  Gr.,  Che^’\  We.  read  (cp.  on  Ixxxviii.  2).  This,  however, 

does  not  fit  in  well. 

6.  M G Kul  ovK  els  due  lav  efioL  (so  Hatch,  Biblical 

• T • : 

Greeks  191,  rightly  corrects  duoiav),  probably  reading  , for  elsewhere 

G decidedly  does  not  recognise  Jl'DII  • The  word  '*1  is  non-existent  (see 
on  xxxix.  3,  Ixii.  2,  Ixv.  2.  S here  has  |Jo  ‘ et  non  respicis.’ 


This  is  but  a guess.  In  xxxix.  3 '*7  has  grown  out  of  TD/I-  This 
suggests  for  our  passage.  Cp.  Isa.  xxx.  18,  ‘he  lifts  himself  not 

T 

up  to  have  compassion  on  you.’  ‘ To  lift  oneself  up,’  = to  interpose,  with 
sovereign  power,  for  the  oppressed. 


7 f . M . The  moderns  mostly  make  a stichus 

of  the  first  two  words  (see  Rahlfs  below),  but  wrongly.  G crv  fie  eu 
ciyico  KaroiKels  ; 2 (Field)  eV  dyiots.  J ‘ et  tu  sancte  habitator.’  Halevy  too  ; 
and  Duhm  connect  with  (cp.  Isa.  Ivii.  15).  Bi.,  too  weakly, 

inserts  niH'  (metre).  The  only  adequate  remedy  is  to  read  'p  ^ 

* T “ : J 

y,  with  perhaps  a fragment  of  p,  grew  into  — M 
Most  moderns  connect  this  with  HOT,  and  suppose  that  ^ 

••  T : • 


‘enthroned  upon  the  praise-songs  of  Israel’ is  a spiritualizing  develop- 
ment of  the  antique  phrase  ‘enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.’  For  an 
exposition  of  this  view  see  my  note  in  Ps.^^^  and  OP^  p.  327  ; cp.  also 
especially  Rahlfs,  7mcl  m der  Pss.^  pp.  35  ff.  Rahlfs  is  very 
sure  that  M is  correct,  and  defends  the  very  short  stichus  ti^TTp 
by  a reference  to  lUlXI , cii.  28.  All  this  is  very  questionable,  and 
(so  far  as  the  development  theory  is  concerned)  too  modern  in  spirit  to 
be  probable.  It  is  only  rendered  necessary  by  the  prevalent  veneration 
for  M’s  text,  and  is  opposed  to  the  tradition  represented  by  G J (6 
enaiuos  lo-p.,  Ia27s  Israhel).  Hal.  prefers  to  follow  G J,  but  a line 
of  two  words,  neither  of  which  can  have  more  than  one  beat,  is  in- 
tolerable. Gr.  inserts  □'•nnSn  after  and  before  . 

This  is  regarded  by  Rahlfs  as  plausible,  though  unnecessary.  But  it 
gives  us  too  much  material  ; a shorter  and  simpler  distich  is  required^ 
Read  Pib^D  (see  xxxix.  8 ; Ixxi.  6c ; cix.  2,  corn  text). 

fell  out,  through  its  resemblance  to  As  a postscript,  I 

mention  Herz’s  'p  Zl^V,  Winckl.’s  Jl>>np  and  Duhm’s 

Israel’s  praise  is  of  thee  ’;. 

f y.  y.  , ^ T * : 

16  f.  M ; ‘they  cause  to  break  through,’ or  ‘they  release 

(insults)’?  Surely  not.  Read  (Gr.);  see  Job  xvi.  10. — M *7]), 

inf.  abs.  from  bb^  (Ron.,  Synl.,  114,  n.  -),  or  imper.  kal.  (01.,  Del.,  Bii., 
(S:c.).  G S J,  Bi.,  Ba.,  Du.  (G  fj\7naev  ; Mt.  xxvii.  43,  nenoidev). 
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We.,  ^3'-  But  an  accusat.  is  indispensable,  and  whichever  of  the 

V T 

above  readings  we  adopt,  the  sentence  is  rough,  and  the  parallelism 
incomplete.  Briill  suggested  ; Hal.  (so  Che.,  JQR^  Oct. 

’97j  13  5 Jew.  Rel.  Life.,  120)  ; Wi.  (against  this  see  JQR, 

Jan.,  ’99,  236).  One  fault  common  to  all  these  suggestions  is  the  not 
taking  account  of  niH'-  The  covenant-name  of  God  is  not  to  be 
expected  here.  The  correction  which  alone  does  perfect  justice  to  the 
textual  phenomena  is  ba.  was  misplaced,  and  hence 

misread  . mil'’  includes  both  the  preformative  and  the  afformative 
of  cp.  on  xxxvii.  ga. 

19.  Two  plain  corrections.  'TO  and  (Ixxi.  6)  are  both  fragments 
of  ’’priD  ; n and  Jl,  D and  T confounded.  (But  in  Mic.  iv.  10  'TO 
should  be  ‘’TOJ^H,  Gr.).  Also  for  read  'flDDD  (G  S J,  Gr., 

T 

We.)  ; see  Ixxi.  5. 

21,  23.  M’s  is  most  unnatural.  Read  'JIDDDJ  (see  on 

Ixxi.  6).  Less  probable  is  or  (Wi.)  (job  v.  23).  The 

T 

latter  should  mean  ‘ I have  been  made  thy  friend.’ — Insert  mm  (metre). 

25.  M D'Bl  D'lB.  ‘ Many  bulls’  ! Most  improbable  and  against 

analogy.  Read  certainly  (or  □'l'’3^^)  □'1'’33  (see  on  //.  37  f , 

and  on  Iv.  19).  Wi.,  D'Bl  with  just  discernment  of  the 

problem.  The  re'ej?iim  must  have  been  mentioned  before  1.  48. 

26.  M In  Ixviii.  16,  23,  ‘Bashan’  is  due  to  corruption. 

So  here.  As  Wi.  points  out,  ‘the  cows  of  Bashan  are  symbols  of  fatness, 
never  of  strength.’  But  Wi.’s  reading,  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory; read  (see  /.  48).  and  p confounded.  G (rafpoi) 

7TLOVCS,  i.e.  either  ^1^1  or  ; see  G,  Ixviii.  16. — M 'JT1J13 , ‘ surround 
me  ’?  So  e.g.  BDB,  citing  Judg.  xx.  43,  Hab.  i.  4.  But  in  Judg.  read 

(Moore  ; cp.  G),  and  in  Hab.  I'lnO  (Gr.).  Here  certainly  read 
The  lexicon  gains.  1J13,  Job  xxxvi.  2,  = ‘ to  wait.’ 

27.  Read  D^Slb 

29.  M The  par.  passage,  Lam.  ii.  ii,  suggests  that  a noun 

should  stand  here.  Read  probably  'yrj  ^ 

D'J/D. 

33.  Note  Pasek.  M ^^1113.  Read  I'^JIID  (cf.  cii.  5).— M 'rId. 
Read  '311  (an  early  emendation,  see  Ibn  Ezra),  with  01.,  Ew.,  Bii.,  &c. ; 
cf.  Ixix.  4. 

34.  M 'mp^D  P3i;3  But  'b  is  fem.  ; 'IQ  requires  3 or 
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^ after  it;  and  should  mean  ‘tongs’  or  ‘snuffers.’  Read 

35  (7/.  lyc).  n'  (some  copies  and  edd.  n^^3).  On  the 

other  hand,  some  edd.  have  as  Kr.  and  some  MSS.  and  the 

Complut.  ed.  have  • The  Vss.  mostly  presuppose  some 

T T 

verb  ; G lopv^av,  ’A  ene^rja-au  (?)  and  rj(rxvvav  (two  editions  ?),  S 
J vinxerunt.  2,  however,  gives  ws-  Aewi/  (for  proof,  see  Taylor,  Genizah 
Palimpsests),  and  T the  conflate  rend.,  VTIOJ?  ‘they  bite 

like  a lion.’  On  these  renderings  cp.  "^'•k.^Jahrbb.f.  prof.  Th.,  1882,  p.  27  ; 
Del.,  Complute7is.  Varianten  (1878),  p.  27;  Zenner,  ‘Textkrit.  Bemerk.,’ 
Theol.  Quartalschr.^  1900,  pp.  174  ff.  It  is  not  fruitful  to  discuss  what 
readings  (other  than  or  IIND)  the  translators  may  have  had  in 

their  minds.  T,  for  instance,  suggests  •Ip'iy  (Job  xxx.  17)  ; S suggests 

But  the  rends,  are  but  guesses.  Many  moderns,  from  De  Rossi 

onwards,  claim  the  exigentia  loci  as  a decisive  proof  of  the  reading  IHXD  ; 
Ba.  and  Now.  add  that  in  all  probability  the  extant  Heb.  MSS.  should 
only  count  as  07ie  witness,  being  all  apparently  derived  from  a single 
archetype.  Lag.,  however  {Orientalia,  ii.  64),  is  confident  that  v.  17  is 
misplaced,  and  stood  originally  between  v.  14  and  v.  15.  If  this  be 
correct,  we  have  two  stanzas,  each  consisting  of  seven  stichi  (viz.  vv.  13, 
14,  17  and  vv.  15,  16),  and,  if  we  read  '"IND  in  v.  \jc,  we  obtain  a parallel 
for  the  in  v.  i/[b.  But  (i)  it  is  obvious  that  as  a rule  the  stanzas 

have  eight  lines,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  three  stichi  grouped 
in  M T of  V.  16  should  rather  be  four ; (2)  the  exegetical  difficulties  of 
V.  \yc  are  not  removed  by  Lagarde.  Wellh.  tries  to  improve  upon 
Lagarde  by  placing  v.  17  (except  c,  which,  with  Olsh.,  he  relegates  to  the 
margin)  after  v.  13.  He  thus  obtains  a somewhat  better  connexion  for 
V.  18,  and  makes  the  of  v.  14  intelligible.  The  objections  to  this 
plan  are  (i)  that  it  makes  seven  stichi,  (2)  that  nQIl  in  v.  \Zb  is  too  far 

removed  from  the  descriptive  title  to  which  it  points.  The  view  of  01.  just 
referred  to  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  discussed  ; it  is  the  resource  of 
despair.  Before  mentioning  what  I venture  to  think  the  true  reading,  I am 
bound  to  record  some  earlier  conjectures.  The  simplest  plan  is,  with  Ron. 
{Synt.,  p.  681),  or  we  might  say,  with  2,  to  read  unless,  with 

Pococke  and  Reinke,  we  regard  as  defectively  written  for 

The  next  easiest  conjecture  is  that  of  Herz,  (Job  xxx.  17).  In  1888 

I gave  a qualified  preference  to  Briill’s  ‘surround’  (cf.  Ju.  ix.  31, 

ni^nn  for  since  proposed  anew  by  Perles  and  Winckler.  But 

‘ surround  ’ is  imaginary  (see  on  1.  26).  Gr.  and  Hal.  adopt  the  old  guess 
; Rr*,  Dy.  ; Duhm  All  this  proceeds  on  the  mistaken 

assumption  that  the  error  lies  solely  in  . The  whole  line  is  corrupt. 

* T 

and  the  correction  must  be  sought  for  in  one  of  the  parallel  passages — 
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Ixix.  4 ; for  plainly  the  throat  had  to  be  mentioned  somewhere.  The 
archetypal  MS.  was  correct  in  rejecting  1 as  the  final  letter.  It  also 
gave  the  first  word  very  nearly  right,  but  erred  in  retaining  '’T, 

which,  indeed,  on  all  the  theories  as  yet  proposed,  is  unexpected, 
unnatural.  Read  Plainly  this  belongs  with  the 

other  descriptive  clauses  referring  to  parts  of  the  body,  and  all  that  is 
now  needed  is  to  correct  another  suspicious  clause  {v.  \6c)  so  as  to 
provide  a parallel  for  it.  Let  us  see  whether  our  wish  can  justly  be 
gratified.  (The  order  i6a,  i6b,  lyc,  i6^:  is  Bickell’s.) 

36.  M gives,  as  v.  i6c,  The  ‘dust  of  Death-land  ’ 

• ••  : : • V T 

is  not  an  impossible  expression.  In  ed.  i I compared  Descent  of  Istas, 
1.  8,  ‘the  place  where  much  dust  is  their  food.’  But  *15};  would  have 
quite  sufficed ; the  addition  of  J11D  is  unnecessary  (see  on  xxx.  10). 

must  be  wrong ; if  ‘ thou  wilt  place  me  ’ is  the  meaning,  a 
commoner  word  would  certainly  have  been  chosen  (see  Ixxxviii.  7).  The 
tense  too  is  surprising,  and,  lastly,  there  is  no  clause  anywhere  to  which 
it  {v.  i6c)  can  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  text  is  wrong ; can  we 
correct  it  ? Yes,  if  w'e  may  combine  it  with  another  clause  which  lacks 
a parallel,  viz.  17^.  The  mention  of  the  throat  suggests  that  of  the  eye, 
and  at  once  one  remembers  Job  xvi.  16,  . This  is  the 

original  reading  here.  Jl*);}  is  dittographic.  ti;jl  comes  from 
transposed  ; JIS  = JID  ; =D  is  dittographic. 

37.  Omit  O (dittogr.,  precedes  in  M),  and  insert  □'111  (G  Kvves 

TToXXot)  as  part  of  the  traditional  text).  On  this  we  have  now  to  operate. 
We  do  not  want  the  ‘ dogs.’  In  OP,  232,  I described  Lag.’s  symbolic 
explanation  of  the  different  animals  (6>r,  ii.  64)  as  ‘plausible’;  I fear  I 
must  retract  this.  There  is  no  parallel  (see  on  lix.  7)  for  the  use  of  the 
pariah-dogs  of  Eastern  cities  as  a symbol  for  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and 
in  the  last  extant  couplet  of  Ps.  xxii.^^^  only  lions  and  wild  oxen  are 
referred  to.  Read  (cp.  on  lix.  7).  Wi., 

• • " • T : • ; 

‘jailers’;  hardly.  J ‘venatores,’  following  ’AG  (so  Hieron.  in  Anecd. 
Maredsol.),  = 

• T “ 

38.  M □'PTD  JTiy-  Against  context  and  parallelism.  Read  certainly 

'V  U-  48)-  So  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  7 should  be  □’’KHp. 

39.  M The  idea  of  being  reduced  to  a skeleton 

would  not  have  been  so  expressed.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  ‘ reckoning  up  my 
wou?ids'  (another  reading)  a probable  one.  Read 

is  right  (T,  Gr.,  Wi.),  but  the  corruption  lies  deeper  than  Gr. 
supposes.  in  error  for  ''yiV  occurs  in  Job  vii.  15.) 

40.  M The  idea  of  gloating  on  sufferings  is  both 

autologically  expressed,  and  unsuitable  to  the  parallelism.  Read 
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liaW’  (Dt.  xxxii.  15;  in  i S.  ii.  29  the  reverse  change  is 
required  ; see  Klo.). 

41  f.  Read  : — 

'1^35  teybi 

M is  most  unsuitable.  The  error,  in  1.  42  closely  resembles 

that  in  Ob.  11,  Tl’,  for  i-c- 

44.  M hi  : G T]  ^orjOeia  fiov.  Lag.  (Or.  ii.  7)  explains  this  an.  Xe-y.  as 
an  Aramaism.  But  if  so,  why  not  simply  (see  on  Ixxxviii.  5)  ? 

• TVS 

Such  forms  in  are  no  doubt  characteristically  late  (‘  lateborn  linguistic 
expedient,’  Kon.  ii.  204),  but  this  only  explains  how  a scribe  came  to 
think  of  reading  ; it  does  not  justify  us  in  accepting  it  as  original. 

Read  (Gy.). 

T - • •• 

45  f-  M against  parallelism.  Read  certainly  (cf.  on 

xvii.  13  ; Ixxiv.  19).— M '•riTn;'  2^3  ^ Read  2b2  is  due 

to  a harmonizing  editor  (see  on  /.  37).  Hl'n'’  as  a title  for  the  soul  is 
most  unnatural.  G even  gives  t^v  ixouoyevrj  ^ov  (so  xxxv.  17),  and  so  helped 
to  produce  an  artificial  sense,  ‘ precious,’  ‘ dearly  beloved.’  Observe  that 
in  XXV.  16,  Ixviii.  7 is  equally  suspicious.  Gr.,  We.,  agree  as  to 

wn. 

* T “ 

48.  M D'bDI,  G iiovoK^puiTav.  Defective  form  of  (cf.  on 

1.  38).  La.  (Or.  ii.  64)  alters  to  DHS,  because  the  wild  ox  is  ‘hardly  a 
dangerous  animal.’  A mistake  ; see  on  xcii.  ii.'  D'lH)  in  1.  25  is  wrong. 
— M Is  this  a designed  violation  of  parallelism,  leading  on  to 

the  second  part  of  the  psalm  ? It  must  be  so,  assuming  the  text  to  be 
right,  if  grammatical  usage  is  to  be  followed,  for  'jy  cannot  be  a consecutive 
perfect  (Ewald).  But  the  grammarians  (even  Kau.  in  Ges.-K.  § iiqfiQ  are 
all  too  conservative.  G t^v  raneLvcoo-lv  pov  and  2 (Field)  r.  KaKcccriv  p.  read 
'.nW  or  '’J1^J^  (?)  ; a guess.  Thrupp,  We.  Hot  the  parallelism 

requires  a verb.  Read,  not  but  (xxxv.  17). 


PSALM  XXIL— 2. 

T RiMETERS.  The  Israel  within  Israel  performs  its  vow  of  proclaiming  God’s 
faithfulness  and  reasserting  the  Messianic  promise  in  the  great  assembly  (cp.  xl. 
iof.,xxxv.  18?).  Pss.  xl.C'b  Ixix.(-),  and  oii.^^)  are  parallel  toxxii.t^;  The  nationalism 
of  the  psalm  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  merely  an  ordinary  liturgical  formula 
to  be  used  by  an  individual  when  paying  his  vows  in  the  temple,  or  to  be  sung  in 
his  name  by  the  temple  singers.  Duhm,  who  holds  this  poor  theory,  refers  to 
Job  xxxiii.  26-28  and  Ps.  Ixvi.  13-20.  But  in  Job  l.c.  he  adheres  to  the  difficult 
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reading  in  spite  of  the  Pasek  which  follows  it,  vainly  attempting  to  remove 

the  difficulty  by  pointing  ‘ sings  ’ ; and  though  the  writer  of  Ixvi.  13  ffi  may 

• T 

be  a full  believer  in  animal  sacrifices,  he  cannot  have  intended  his  work  for  the 
use  of  an  individual  (see  introd.  to  Ixvi. (2)).  Both  in  xxii.f-^  and  in  Ixvi.t^)  the 
background  is  that  of  the  N.  Arabian  oppression  of  Israel. 

I I will  discourse  of  thy  glory  to  my  brethren,  23 

In  the  midst  of  the  assembly  will  I praise  thee. 

Ye  that  fear  Yah  we,  praise  him  ; 24 

All  ye  of  Jacob’s  offspring,  honour  him.i 

For  he  has  not  despised  [his  prisoners],  25 

Nor  rejected  the  cry  of  the  sufferer  ; 

He  has  not  hidden  his  face  from  him. 

But  when  he  called  unto  him,  he  heard. 

His  faithfulness  I will  not  conceal  in  the  great  assembly,  26 
10  My  vows  will  I perform  before  his  worshippers, 

Hope  on,  ye  sufferers  ! and  ye  shall  rejoice,  27 

Let  those  that  are  zealous  for  Yahw^  praise  him. 

The  Jerahmeelites  shall  seek  eagerly  for  Yah  we,  27  (end),  28 
The  Ishmaelites  shall  do  obeisance  before  him. 

All  the  princes  of  Missur  shall  do  obeisance,  30 

Before  him  shall  all  Arabians  kneel. 

The  offspring  [of  Jacob]  shall  honour  him,  31 

His  worshippers  shall  declare  his  righteousne.ss  ; 

They  shall  relate  to  the  next  generation 
20  That  he  has  wrought  [for  us]  deliverance  from  Jerahmeel. 


1-8.  When  the  Messianic  deli- 
verance has  taken  place,  the  Israel 
within  Israel  {i.e.  the  ‘ Servant  of 
Yahwe,’  or  the  association  of  strictly 
pious  J ews)  will  summon  their  ‘ brethren  ’ 
{i.e.  faithful  Israel  at  large)  to  join 
them  in  praising  God  for  his  great 
deeds.  Ye  that  fear  Yahwe.  Probably 
there  is  here  no  real  antithesis  to  the 
‘seed  of  Israel,’  as  if  proselytes  were 
meant.  In  xv.  4,  Ixvi.  16,  JlirT’ 
is  simply  a term  for  worshippers  of 
Yahwe. — Prisoner.,  snjferer^  collective 
terms  (cp.  Ixix.  34). 

9.  Closely  parallel  to  xl.  ii. — 10. 
My  vows.,  See.  In  the  light  of  cxix. 
31  f.  we  see  that  the  ‘vows’  consisted 
in  songs  of  praise.  Cp.  1.  14,  Ivi.  13, 
Ixi.  9,  Ixv.  2,  cxvi.  14. — II  f.  Tlie 
deliverance  is  only  real  to  faitli.  Hence 
the  Israel  within  Israel,  addressing  all 


who  have  learned  the  true  lesson  of 
suffering,  bids  them  ‘ hope  on,’  and  the 
time  for  rejoicing  will  come.  Cp. 
Ixix.  33. 

13-20.  Thegrounds  of  this  confidence. 
The  Messianic  promise  is  certain  ; the 
most  bitter  of  the  foes  of  Israel  will 
recognize  that  Yahwe  alone  has  divine 
power,  and  accept  him  as  their  sove- 
reign. And  for  itself  Israel  antici- 
pates that  its  work  of  praise  will  never 
end.  Age  after  age  the  message  will 
be  handed  on  that  Yahwe  delivered  his 
people  from  its  most  cruel  foe.  Cp. 
xlviii.^  14,  Ixxi.  18,  cii.  19.  — The 
editorial  reconstructions  of  corrupt 
passages  are  of  great  interest.  One  of 
them  (in  v.  30,  rightly  read)  implies 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  (cp.  Dan. 
xii.  2).  See  crit.  notes. 


* And  be  afraid  of  him,  all  ye  of  Israel’s  offspring. 
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Critical  Notes.  4.  Omit  last  stichus  of  M (a  variant). — 5 f.  Insert 
(Ixix.  34). — M nijy,  a-n-.  Xey,,  and  unsuitable  as  the  object  of 
Ypli; ; cp.  ix.  13,  cii.  18.  Read  So  the  present  writer  in  JBL., 

XV.  (1896),  p.  198  ; cp.  We.,  Skiszen^  vi.  170.  ^ precedes  ; comes 

from  an  imperfect  p.  G r?/  6e»7o-et  = — 9.  M ‘caused  by 

thee’  (cxviii.  23)?  Impossible.  Read  (Gr.,  *)  fell  out  ; 

3 belongs  to  the  next  phrase.  — M Read  (taking  over  3) 

(xl.  II). 

II.  M But  if  the  figure  of  the  great  Feast  (xxiii.  5) 

had  been  introduced,  more  would  have  been  made  of  it.  A reference  to 
sacrifices  is  precluded  by  a couplet  in  a parallel  psalm  (Ixix.  32).  Com- 
paring Ixix.  33  (corn  text),  read  For  construction  see 

xxxiv.  6 and  xl.  4 (corn  text).  Note  Pasek. 

I3f.  M’s  ‘’rr*’  is  an  editorial  expansion  of  a corruption 

of  and  are  two  competing  variants  (note 

Pasek)  ; read  is  probably  another  editorial 

expansion  ; the  original  text  must  have  had  was 

• " : : • T ' 

perhaps  attached  after  had  grown  out  of  The  verb  to 

which  ^3  belongs  is  For  read  with  Vss., 

except  T,  and  Houb.,  Horsley,  HaHvy.  Cp.  Duhm.  is 

analogous  to  it  represents  'ti^'’"^3  ; □’’IJ)  is  the  editor’s 

addition. — At  this  point  in  M {v.  29)  comes  a collection  of  corruptions  of 
ethnics,  viz.  O = also  = (so  in  Ob.  21  ; 

see  Eftc.  Bib.,  ‘ Obadiah  ’) ; bwm  = ; D'l.in  = M ost 

textual  critics  simply  insert  N-'in  Nhll)  ; so  G,  Kol  avTos  Secnrb^d. 

But  the  whole  of  v.  29  is  weak. 

15.  M G €(payov.  Most  (Pinsker,  Bruston,  Gn,  Du.,  &c.)  read 

s'?  ■?!!<.  Experience,  however,  warns  us  to  reject  slight  remedies  in 
such  a corrupt  passage.  Beyond  doubt,  1^3i^  is  a corrupt  fragment  of 
D''PNOm',  originally  perhaps  a correction  referring  to  our  1.  13. 

is  also  clearly  wrong.  Briill  suggests  Smend  and 

Renan  Kr.  which  We.  does  not  indeed  adopt,  but  considers 

to  have  been  an  early  error,  which  produced  the  ‘ gloss  ’ ; 

T • 

Duhm  (‘poor’).  yTN,  however,  must  be  an  ethnic,  viz.  either 

or  The  latter  is  the  more  probable  (cp.  on  ii.  10). 

can  now  be  corrected  into  Read 

16.  M ISy  mT“^3.  Probably  suggested  by  the  false  reading 

T T : T 

(above).  But  an  ethnic  is  wanted.  Possibly  'V  and  'y  both  represent 
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corruptions  of  (cp-  Ixxii.  9,  corn  text). — The  impossible  words 

•Tn  ikb  represent  another  group  of  ethnics.  (G  S imply 

comes  from  and  n'll  from  Originally 

perhaps  corrections.  J miswritten  for  b,  3 for  D are  frequent  ; so  also 
is  the  prefixing  of  the  second  part  of  a corrupted  word. 

17  f.  Between  and  something  has  fallen  out.  T gives 

; G 0 read  (so  Houb.,  Ba.).  Rather  UpP' 
■*^^1??!’  4)-  So  Du.,  who  continues  ; but  the 

parallelism  of  and  is  imperfect.  That  D and  p are  confounded 
is  certain  {e.g.  and  Moreover,  from  our  metrical  point  of  view, 

we  cannot  afford  to  insert  so  much.  For  /.  18  we  must  utilize 

only  seems  to  have  no  special  force.  Read,  for 

19.  Wellh.  suggests  ^7^^  ;^7T.  This  stichus 

is  of  course  not  to  the  taste  of  metrists.  Kl**  -)n^  (G  ^ ip^ofMevn) 
IS  adopted  by  Ba.,  Che.^^\  Du.,  but  is  not  a probable  idiom  here  ; besides, 
Duhm’s  reading  1BD9  produces  a tetrameter.  Read  probably 

‘lil‘7  The  letters  represent  a mutilated 

(cp.  cii.  19).  The  scribe  wrote  in  error,  and  therefore 

supplemented  it  by 

20.  M le.  to  the  people  that  shall  be  born  (G  J).  The 

critics  accept  this,  comparing  the  ‘imitation’  in  cii.  19.  Both 

phrases  are  questionable,  and  if  genuine  would  have  been  elucidated 
by  the  author.  Comparing  Dt.  xxxii.  6 f.,  we  should  rather  expect 
them  to  refer  to  ancient  Israel  (Dt.  xxxii.  6 f.),  not  to  the  children  of 
living  Israelites.  surely  comes  from  and  from  bm  ; 

both  are  fragments  of  In  Isa.  xxxviii.  15,  xliv.  23,  nW  is  a 

corruption  of  For  similar  necessary  corrections  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  5, 

lii.  II,  Isa.  Ixiv.  3 (the  only  passage  where  Duhm  notices  this).  Here, 
however,  it  is  best  to  read  'B. 


PSALM  XXIII. 

Pentameters.  A composite  psalm,  framed  on  the  model  of  xxii.  In  xxii  fi) 
Israel  was  opposed  by  lions,  and  seemed  to  have  no  helper.  In  xxiii.(i)  he  is  too 

happy  in  the  felt  presence  of  his  Guide  to  dread  even  the  darkest  ravine  (DllD^X 

f!;  (I?  sufferers  look  forward  to  a 

least  {V.  27) ; m xxiu.(2)  the  community  pictures  this  feast  with  delight.  It  is  the 
Messianic  feast,  as  m xxxvi.(2),  which  is  referred  to ; the  corrected  text  of  //.  1,2 
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makes  this  clear.  As  in  Isa.  xxv.  6,  the  feast  is  spread  in  Zion,  i.e.  in  the  temple- 
courts,  and  as  in  Ps.  xxvii.  5 the  speaker’s  one  desire  is  to  be  sheltered  for  ever  in 
that  home  of  peace.  Who  is  the  speaker  ? In  xxiii.^-^  Israel  as  a matter  of  course. 
There  can  be  no  private  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ; this  is  one  of  the  ‘ Guest - 
psalms’  {OP,  236).  In  xxiii.h),  as  the  text  stands,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
primary  reference  to  the  second  or  idealized  David,  i.e.  the  Messiah  ; in  xviii.  this 
personage  (probably)  gives  thanks  for  his  deliverance  from  the  darkness  of  Death- 
land.  But  there  is  also  nothing  to  suggest  this.  In  Ixxx.  2 Yahwe  is  called  the 
“shepherd  of  Israel,”  and  repeatedly  the  same  figure  is  expressed  or  implied  (see 
on  /.  if.;  Isa.  xl.  ii  is  specially  parallel).  The  shepherd’s  tending,  moreover,  is 
said  to  be  ‘ for  his  name’s  sake,’  and  his  full  name  is  ‘ Yahwe  the  God  of  Israel.’ 
But  of  course  a secondary  reference  would  have  been  permitted  by  the  poet  to  the 
individual,  in  so  far  as  his  joys  and  sorrows  arose  out  of  his  position  as  an 
Israelite,  i.e.  in  so  far  as  he  lived  to  show  forth  God’s  glory  (cf.  Isa.  xliii.  7). 
See  the  fine  description  of  a ‘ lamb  of  God  ’ in  Ecce  Homo,  ed.  2,  p.  8. 

For  the  national  reference  see  the  Targum,  Theod.  Mops,  (in  ZATW,  ’85, 
p.  94),  Kimhi,  Hengstenb.,  Ol.,  Reuss,  Smend,  Cheyne,  Ba. , Coblenz,  &c.  The 
composite  origin  has  been  maintained  by  von  Ortenberg  {ZA  TW,  ’87,  p.  308) 
and  Fripp  {JQR,  1892,  p.  672).  The  latter  well  says,  ‘ The  table,  the  oil,  the 
cup,  the  temple,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shepherd  life  of  1-4,  and  the  divine 
goodness  and  mercy  that  follow  (6)  are  not  the  care  and  guidance  that  lead  (1-4).’ 
Probably  the  small  fragment  which  constitutes  xxii.h)  was  felt  to  require  a supple- 
ment. 


XXIII. — I. 

Marked:  Of  ^Arah-etkan.  l 

I Yahwe  is  the  shepherd  [of  Israel]  ; | [no  good  thing]  do  T 
lack. 

In  [a  place  of]  tender  grassy  pastures — | there  he  makes 
me  lie  down.  2 

To  fountains  of  living  water  | [Yahwe]  leads  me  to  drink; 

He  guides  me  in  the  paths  that  are  right  | for  his  name’s 
sake.  3 

Even  if  I walk  through  a glen  darksome  as  Hades,  | I fear 
no  hurt  ; 4 

[?  Neither  lion  nor  young  lion  do  I dread  ?]  for  thou  art 
with  me. 

Thy  pastoral  rod,  thy  staff,  | that  tranquillizes  me. 

XXIII. — 2.  (Fragment.) 

I Before  me  thou  arrangest  a table  [ within  thy  courts  ; 

My  desire  thou  satisfiest  with  rich  foods,  | my  cup  thou 
fillest  to  the  brim. 

Surely  goodness  and  loving-kindness  will  attend  me  | all 
my  life  long  ; 

And  I shall  dwell  in  Yahwe’s  house  | for  endless  days. 


0 
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I f.  The  Vg.  gives  ‘ Dominus 
regit  me  ’ ; hence  the  Wycliffite,  ‘ The 
Lord  gouerneth  me  ’ ; an  unconscious 
ratification  of  the  true  view  of  the 
psalm,  as  the  utterance  of  the  Israel 
within  Israel.  The  text,  however,  is 
incomplete  ; it  suffers  from  the  same 
corruptness  as  the  close  of  Ps.  xxii.(2). 
Zme  I,  for  instance,  runs  in  M’s  text, 

‘ Yah  we  is  my  shepherd  ; I lack  not,’ 
which  is  very  abrupt  and  incomplete, 
if  we  compare  it  with  lines  3 and  4. 

I he  supplied  words  are  only  conjec- 
tural. The  figure  of  the  divine  shepherd 
is  no  doubt  an  ancient  one  ; the  ruler 
is  his  people’s  shepherd.  In  Gen. 
xlviii.  15  the  phrase  ‘the  God  who 
tended  me  ’ is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Israel’s  reputed  ancestor  (Israel,  not 
Jacob) ; Gen.  xlix.  1 5,  however,  is  corrupt. 
As  the  shepherd  of  his  people  Yahwe 
is  described  in  Ixxiv.  i,  Ixxix.  13,  xcv. 
7>  c.  3 ; cp.  xxviii.  9,  Ixxvii.  21,  Ixxviii. 
52,  Ixxx.  2,  Is.  xl.  II,  Ixiii.  13  f.,  Jer. 
xxxi.  9,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  41,  Mic.  vii.  14. 

See  introd. — denotes  the  quality 

of  the  young  sprouts  of  grass — sappy, 
green,  tender  (cp.  ‘ Grass,’  Enc.  Bib.). 

In  Joel  ii.  22  should  be  ren- 

I T 

dered  ‘sprout  luxuriantly,’  not  ‘ become 
green.’ 

3.  f.  iivingr  waters,  □'D 

(12  times  in  O.T.)  properly  = 
springing  water  (so  Gen.  xxvi.  19, 
KV),  but  wells  being  so  often  sacred  to 
some  supernatural  being  (W.  R.  Smith, 
Bel.  Sem.,  135,  166),  late  writers  could 
use  ‘springing  water’  as  a symbol  of 
the  blessings  promised  by  their  religion 
(see  on  xxxvi.  10,  and  cp.  John  iv. 

10  f*)-  Such  a symbolic  use  is  in- 


dicated here  by  the  parallel  line, 
pTi  -hivo  means,  not  only  ‘ straight 
paths,’  but  ‘paths  of  (religious)  right- 
ness,’ or,  as  above,  paths  that  are  right. 
The  same  phrase  occurs  probably  in 
xxxii.  8 and  Ixvii.  5 (corrected  texts)  ; 

cp.  also  Prov.  iv.  ii,  where  'JIT 
ilDDn  corresponds  to  y 

tx.  paths  of  uprightness  (in  daily  life). 
The  ‘right  paths,’  then,  are  the  courses 
of  action  prescribed  by  God’s  law,  of 
which  it  is  said  (xix.  8)  that  it  ‘ revives- 
the  soul.’  If  Israel  walks  steadily  in 
these  paths,  it  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
sense  of  God’s  favour,  and  sooner  or 
later  by  material  goods.  The  ethical 
and  the  material  sense  may  not  yet  be 
sharply  distinguished,  but  we  can  see 
that  the  ethical  sense  is  destined  to 
become  the  exclusive  one.  — For  his 
name's  sake,  i.e.  as  the  God  of  Israel ; 
cp.  Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  19. 

a favourite  word  in 
Job  (iii.  5,  X.  21  f)  for  deep  darkness 
like  that  of  Sheol.  Cp.  xviii.  (ib  (corr. 
text),  xliv.  20,  cvii.  10,  14. 

xxiii.(2)  If.  See  especially  xxxvi 
9,  Isa.  XXV.  6 (cp.  introd.).— 4.  The 
individual  cannot  dwell  in  Yahwe’s 
house  for  ever,  but  the  community  can. 
The  psalmist  thinks  in  the  first  instance 
of  Yahwe’s  house  on  Mount  Zion. 
There  Israelites  can  best  learn  what 
communion  with  Yahwe  means.  But 
there  is  a greater  Israel  beyond  the 
limits  of  Palestine.  A larger  conception 
‘Yahwe’s  house’  and  of  communion 
with  God  could  not  therefore  help  being 
formed.  Cp.  OP,  387  f.,  JRL,  251  ff. 

Q'P'  xciii.  5,  Lam.  v.  20. 

Cp.  xxi.  5. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  Read  niVT  (Ixxx.  2).  was  probably 

omitted  through  its  resemblance  to  -|Dni<  iib  ; probably  the  letters  had 
been  mixed  up.  Also  insert  (xxxiv.  it)  or  aiEO.  Change  from 

objective  to  personal  form  of  statement,  as  in  cxxi. ; ‘Israel’s  keeper’ 
{v.  4),  then  ‘ Yahwe  is  thy  keeper,  [O  Israel],’  v.  5. 

2.  Read  '1  QiplDa  ; G etT  ronou  x^6ns.  Then  insert  ; G exel. 
iVlctrc.  ' T 


3.  M This  might  perhaps  do 

for  a line,  were  it  not  for  the  superfluous  second  verbal  clause,  which  pre- 
vents perfect  parallelism  with  ll.  2, 4.  There  are  also  exegetical  difficulties. 
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is  indeed  plain  enough  ; the  spokesmen  of  the  community  con- 
tinually ask  to  have  their  ‘breath  brought  back  ’ to  them,  to  be  refreshed 
or  revived  (see  on  lx.  3).  But  what  does  '2D  **0  mean?  ‘Water  of 
rest’?  The  plural  might  be  abstract  (so  G K,  § 124^).  But  what  a vague 
expression  ! Does  it  mean  gently-flowing  water  ? or  water  by  which  one 
can  rest?  or,  taking  the  plural  strictly,  water  with  resting-places?  For 
this  sense  of  'D  cf.  Nu.  x.  33,  ‘the  ark  . . . went  before  them  ...  to  seek 
out  a resting-place  (nmjIO)  for  them.’  The  two  latter  explanations  are 
preferable.  The  idea  of  tranquil  waters  would  have  been  expressed 
differently  (cp.  Isa.  viii.  6),  nor  was  there  any  object  in  mentioning  the 
calmness  of  the  waters  ; the  dangers  of  the  flock  arose  from  wild  beasts, 
not  from  rough  waters.  But  has  not  enough  been  said  in  /.  2 of  the 
choice  of  spots  to  rest  in  ? If,  however,  this  objection  be  overruled,  we 
still  have  to  justify  Friedr.  Del.  {ProL,  17  ff.)  thinks  that  the 

sense  required  is  ‘ he  makes  me  to  lie  down,’  and — to  suit  this  and  other 
passages  (more  especially  Gen.  xlvii.  17,  2 Chr.  xxviii.  15,  xxxii.  22) — com- 
pares with  Ass.  na'alu,  a synonym  of  rabam,  ‘ to  lie  down.’  Craig 
{Hebraica,  Oct.  ’93,  p.  80)  and  R.  D.  Wilson  {Fresb.  Rev.,  Apr.  ’85,  pp. 
319  ff.,  where  two  roots  Si::  are  assumed)  have  more  or  less  followed 
Del.  ; Kau.  {Th.  LZ,  Oct.  30,  ’86)  rejects  his  view  after  an  examination 
of  the  passages,  which,  though  careful,  is  not  keen  enough  in  its  criticism. 
Though  agreeing  with  Kau.’s  result,  I am  obliged  to  re-examine  the 
passages.  Observe,  then,  first,  that  G gives  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3 and  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  17  ; in  Ps.  xxxi.  4 dca^peyp-eis.  In  Gen.  /.e.  at  any  rate 

(see  Ball  in  SPOT)  and  in  Ps.  xxxi.  4 G is  right  ; we  have  to  read 
in  2 chr.  xxxii.  22  G has  KareTravaev  (cp.  xiv.  6, 
XV.  15,  XX.  30)  ; read  (so  J,  Bertheau,  Kittel,  &c.) ; and  in 

xxviii.  15  we  should  read  almost  certainly  (without  G’s  help) 

(cp.  2 S.  xvii.  28  f.).  There  still  remain  Ex.  xv.  13, 

• T“;“  • t:  t ; V : 

Ps.  xxiii.  2,  Isa.  xl.  ii,  xlix.  lo,  li.  i8,  and  ('.DDH)  Gen.  xxxiii.  14.  In  all 
these  passages,  unless  indeed  Ps.  xxiii.  2 be  an  exception,  the  sense  ‘ to 
lead’  or  ‘lead  gently’  (as  a flock  is  led  to  drink)  is  satisfactory.  I 
admit  that,  if  we  keep  the  text  of  Ps.  xxiii.  2,  the  sense  ‘to  lead’  is  inade- 
quate. But  the  sense  ‘to  support’  or  ‘nourish’  (G),  derived  from 
is  equally  so.  Therefore  JllPDD  'D  (itself  not  a satisfactory  phrase)  must 
be  wrong.  We  naturally  look  for  help  to  ii.  Isaiah,  this  being  a Deut.- 
Isaianic  psalm.  Isa.  xlix.  10  contains  the  promise  D'D 

Now  we  have  recovered  the  word  which  restores  perfect  sense,  and  we 
can  also  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  little  clause  The  word 

is  and  are  both  miswritten  forms  of  this  word  ; 

may  have  been  originally  a correction  of  the  already  corrupt  word  which 
preceded  it.  Read,  as  /.  3,  □''JH  D'D  n\  repre- 
sented perhaps  by  would  easily  fall  out.  D'Q  is  accounted  for 
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thus.  D in  is  the  last  letter  of  □'’1:3  ; 2 and  1 both  represent  > ; 

the  final  jl,  as  so  often,  has  arisen  out  of  □'”'11  is  not  authorized  by 
II.  Isaiah,  but  is  an  improvement  (see  above). 

7.  Prefix  conjecturally  suggested  by 

Ps.  xxii. 

8.  M But  one  who  has  such  a Guide  has  nothing  to  sorrow 

for.  Read  (cf.  on  cxxxviii.  7)  ; Isa.  xiv.  3 is  just  parallel, 

and  confounded,  as  in  Gen.  v.  29  (see  Ball),  and  the  passages  cited 
by  Nestle  in  Exp.  T.,  viii.  239,  x.  48.  Gr.  (repetition  ; see  /.  4). 

xxiii.(“)  I.  M ■'11^  l^J.  ‘A  very  picturesque  trait  I They  must 
look  on  quietly,  how  the  table  is  spread,  and  how  the  psalmist  sits  down 
at  it’  (Hengstenberg).  Rather,  a blot  on  the  psalm,  only  to  be  tolerated 
under  necessity.  If  l^J  is  right,  "'llij  must  be  wrong,  because  it  is 
against  parallelism.  But  13 too,  is  wrong.  Read  □Ipll.  How 

constantly  the  psalmists  localize  their  happiness  thus  ! So  /.  i corre- 
sponds to  1.  4. 

2.  M J13ti^l.  No  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  M in  such  a case 

as  this.  Read  probably  ]^lil  (Gr.). — M But  the  verb  should  be 

or  (Am.  vi.  6)  is  a special  word  of  Proverbs  (xi.  25, 

xiii.  4,  XV.  30).  In  the  two  former  passages  it  goes  with  Read 

certainly  ; cf.  on  Ixiii.  6 (same  phrase).  3 dropped  out  after  the  3 

in  (final  letters  very  slowly  became  the  rule) ; 3 and  1 were  con- 
founded ; was  inserted  by  the  editor. — M illl  («7r.  Xey.).  Read 

TT  : 

mii^-  Cp.  again  on  Ixiii.  6. 

3.  M Point  ZniD,  to  match  IDH  (xxv.  7). 

4.  M 'jlUti/l,  implying  a wrong  exegetical  view  (cf.  T),  unless  we 
suppose  the  points  to  indicate  a preference  for  the  perf.  of  □13^''.  Read 

(Gr.,  Kau.,  We.;  cf.  S J). 
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nr  wo  striking  little  chants  (the  latter  incomplete)  are  here  combined.  Both  are 
in  trimeters,  but  while  the  first  is  in  quatrains,  the  second  is  in  triplets.  Ps.  xxiv.(i) 
is  the  counterpart  of  Ps.  xv.,  except  that  it  has  what  may  be  styled  a theoretic 
introduction  (//.  i — 4),  which,  it  is  barely  possible,  may  have  come  from  another 
hand.  The  chant  describes  the  character  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  divine 
Judge  as  a passport  to  Messianic  blessedness.  The  theoretic  basis  is  this.  The 
God  of  Zion  is  also  the  creator  and  proprietor  of  the  world,  lie  is  therefore  not  a 
God  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  cannot  be  hoodwinked  or  propitiated  by  the 
wicked.  lie  is  the  Holy  One,  and  requires  holiness  ot  his  votaries,  which  includes 
the  absolute  renunciation  of  false  gods,  especially  of  the  god  of  Jerahmeel  (a  lunar 
deity?  See  Crit.  Bib.  on  Zeph.  i.  5). 
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Ps.  xxiv.(-)  is  a companion-passage  to  Isa,  Ixiii.  i-6.  The  divine  Warrior  has 
either  returned  from  his  victory  over  his  and  Israel’s  enemies,  and  stands  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  or  is  about  to  enter  in  triumph  the  chief  city  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites.  It  thus  becomes  needless  to  look  out  for  a victory  which  may  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  singing  of  this  triumphal  song,  or  to  select  one  of  the  two 
reported  post-exilic  rededications ^ of  the  temple  — that  in  B.C.  520  (Halevy, 
Rev.  semit.^  Oct.  1894,  p.  297)  or  that  in  B.C.  165  (Duhm).  The  temple  indeed 
is  not  referred  to  at  all,  and  though  the  psalm  is  a song  of  triumph,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  great  Messianic  victory  that  is  meant. 

Stade  {Akad.  Reden.,  70)  endeavours  to  show  that  the  division  of  the  psalm 
into  two  independent  songs  is  unnecessary.  But  all  that  he  shows  is  that  both 
passages  have  a broadly  Messianic  reference,  i.e.  that  the  editor  had  a good  reason 
for  combining  them.  In  the  revised  text  the  combination  is  still  more  amply 
justified  (note  the  reference  in  both  passages  to  ‘ Jerahmeel ’). 

The  LXX.  adds  to  the  title  ttjs  fxia.$  (ra^^arwu,  i.e. 
first  day  of  the  week.’  This  is  supported  by  the  Jewish  liturgy  ; cp.  Rosh  ha- 
shdnd,  31a,  where  R.  Akiba  connects  this  assignment  with  the  reference  of  the 
psalm  to  the  creation.  On  the  Christian  application,  see  OP,  204,  223  ; Christian 
Use  of  the  Psalms,  99-109. 


XXIV. 1. 

Marked : Of '‘A rab-ethan . 

I Yahwe’s  is  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains  ; 

The  world,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it. 

For  he  -i-alone+  founded  it  upon  ocean,  2 

And  established  it  upon  +ocean’s+  streams. 

Who  may  go  up  +to  worship+  on  Yahwe’s  mountain  ? 3 

Or  who  may  stand  in  his  holy  place  ? 

He  that  has  innocent  hands  and  a pure  heart,  4 

That  has  not  sworn  to  Jerahmeel  ; 

He  shall  receive  a blessing  from  Yahwe,  5 

10  +Yea,4-  a privilege  from  his  delivering  God  ; 

Such  a one  shall  lay  low  the  wicked,  6 

He  shall  trample  on  the  profane  ones  of  Jerahmeel. 


XXIV. — 2. 

{The  opening  has  fallen  oul.) 

7 Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates, 

^Yea,+  lift  yourselves  up,  ye  portals  of  Jerahmeel,  7 

That  the  King  of  Glory  may  enter  ! 

10  Who,  oh  who,  is  the  King  of  Glory  ? 8 

‘ Yahwe,  the  Strong  One,  the  Hero, 

Yahwe,  the  Hero  in  battle.’ 

' Hupfeld’s  supposition  of  a reference  to  the  first  (pre-exilic)  dedication  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Not  to  press  the  phrase  'ninH)  (which  seems  to 

be  corrupt),  where  is  there  any  mention  of  the  ark  (cp.  i K.  viii.  3 ff.)  ? 
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Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  9 

+Yea,+  lift  yourselves  up,  ye  portals  of  Jerahmeel, 

That  the  King  of  Glory  may  enter. 

Who,  oh  who,  is  the  King  of  Glory  ? 10 

‘ Yahwb,  the  God  of  Hosts, 

18  He  +alone+  is  the  King  of  Glory.’ 


1,2.  It  is  the  privilege  of  Israel 
to  have  been  brought  into  specially 
close  contact  with  ‘ the  everlasting  God, 
Yahwe,  the  creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth’  (Isa.  xl.  28).  But  who  is  the 
true  Israelite?  Both  full-born  Jews 
and  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.)  proselytes  need  to 
know  this,  for  Israel  is  growing  out  of 
a mere  nation  into  a church.  Those 
who  enter  the  sacred  precincts  un- 
bidden have  good  cause  to  fear,  for  this 
great  God  may  hurl  the  thunders  of  his 
wrath  upon  them — nay,  at  a coming 
awful  day,  he  will  do  so  (see  on  v. 

5-8  ; XV.). 

3.  Ocean,  (see  on  viii.  9)* 

A ‘ mighty  ocean’  (Bab.  apsti  daninu) 
encompasses  the  earth.  Contrast  Job 
xxvi.  7,  where  God  is  said  to  have  sus- 
pended the  ‘north’  (see  Enc.  Bib.^coX. 

1149,  :n.(i))  on  space  (□’’^211?  11111). 
The  psalmist’s  view  is  no  doubt  the 
earlier  one.  So  cxxxvi.  6 ; cp.  on  civ.  5. 

— Streams^  Jinn:.  So  xciii.  3 ; cf. 

, xviii.  5;  IH^  (||  □''^1,  Jon. 
ii.  4.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction 
between  ‘ river  ’ and  ‘ sea  ’ in  Semitic  ; 
cp.  ndru  marrdtu,  ‘ the  bitter  stream  [ 
(see  Del.,/*ar.  182  ; Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Mera- 
thaim’).  Homer,  too,  calls  the  world- 
ocean  TTOTUfMOS. 

7 f.  God  can  see  the  stains  on  the 
hands  and  heart  (conscience)  of  a 
criminal.  The  true  Israelite  constantly 
keeps  hands  and  heart  clean  (xxvi.  6, 
10,  Ixxiii.  13).  The  imitator  in  Isa. 
xxxiii.  1 5 omits  the  heart,  but  adds  ears 

and  eyes.  again  in  Ixxiii.  i ; 

cp.  Job  xvii.  9.  Contrast  Prov.  xx.  9. 
— Sworn  to  Jerahmeel.  The  danger 
from  Jerahmeelite  idolatry  was  not 
confined  to  pre-exilic  times.  The 
power  of  Jerahmeel  seemed  to  be  a 
witness  to  his  divinity. 


10.  A privllegre,  Hplii , some- 
thing that  it  is  ‘ righteous  ’ for  him  and 
not  for  others  to  receive,  so  perhaps 
Isa.  liv.  17.  There  are  Arabic  and 
Ilimyaritic  parallels.  G adopts  an- 
other equally  special  sense,  viz.  ‘ a gift 
of  mercy,’  ih^-qixaavvr]  (so  5,  xxx. 
2,  and  another  Greek  version  at  cv.  3, 
cxii.  3). 

Ilf.  In  what  does  the  privilege  con- 
sist ? In  laying  low  the  oppressor — 
the  ‘profane ’ Jerahmeelites. 

xxivd^)  3 Ye  portals  of  Jerah- 
meel. Does  this  mean  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  originally  peopled 
by  Jerahmeelites  (see  2 S.  v.  8,  re- 
vised text),  and  in  Isaiah’s  time  could 
poetically  be  called  ‘Jerahmeel’  (see 
Isa.  xxix.  I,  revised  text,  and  Crit. 
Bib.)!  or  the  chief  city  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites ? Is  the  divine  Warrior  to  be 
imagined  at  the  end  of  his  journey  from 
the  field  of  battle  (cp.  Ixviii.  19)?  or 
is  he  just  about  to  occupy  the  con- 
quered hostile  city?  Either  view  is 
possible,  but  the  latter  (cp.  lx.  ii) 
seems  the  more  probable. 

9 ff.  King:  of  Glory.  The  divine 
glory  is  meant  (Isa.  iv.  5,  Ezek.  iii.  23, 
&c. ; cp.  xxix.  3).  The 

questioner  in  1.  10  is,  not  the  personi- 
fied gates  (Bii.),  but  a bystander  (cp. 
Isa.  Ixiii.  I f.).  The  answer  is  given, 
not  by  an  angelic  choir  (Theodoret), 
but  by  the  poet,  who  is  imaginatively 
present. — The  Hero.  Cp.  Ixxviii.  65, 
ciii.  20,  Ex.  XV.  3. 

17.  Hosts,  i-e.  per- 

haps all  the  supernatural  or  super- 
human forces  in  the  world  in  whom 
the  Jews  of  the  psalmist’s  age  believed. 
Cp.  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Amos,’  ‘Names  of 
God.’ 
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Critical  Notes,  xxiv/^'  8.  Omit  editorial  insertion.  The  fol- 
lowing words,  not  only  afford  a poor  climax  to 

1.  7,  but  contain  a very  doubtful  idiom  (cp.  Hupf.-Nowack).  After  this 
comes  another  little  clause,  which,  though  inadequate  as  a climax,  is 
better  Hebrew.  According  to  analogy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a superior 
various  reading.  and  KlifJ  are  both  corruptions  of  an  incompletely 

written  As  to  and  it  is  no  doubt  plausible  to 

view  them  as  alternative  and  equivalent  expressions.  But  much  more 
probably  comes  from  and  as  in  cix.  2,  &c., 

from  ‘Swearing  to  {or  by)  Jerahmeel’  (the  god  of  the  Jerah- 

meelites)  was  a heinous  offence  (see  Crit.  Bib.  on  Zeph.  i.  5).  Read 
therefore  (a  relative  clause).  [Kr.  though 

supported  by  MSS.  and  edd.,  and  by  Saad.,  Ibn  Janah,  Rashi,  and  Kimhi, 
has  no  critical  value,  being  plainly  suggested  by  Ex.  xx.  7 ; see  Ba.] 

Ilf.  M (Kt.),  (Kr.),  and  Two  doubtful 

phrases.  The  latter  is  supported  by  ’A  2 E'  S'  J and  Vet.  Lat. ; S,  how- 
ever, inserts  ; while  T reads  npV’  '^13,  and  G Houb. 

and  most  moderns  follow  S ; Duhm  prefers  G ; Whitehouse  (after  J.  S. 
Bright)  sees  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxxii.  31,  and  proposes 
The  latter  is  a less  superficial  correction,  but  does  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Evidently  the  mischief  is  centred  in  ^pV',  which  is 
plainly  corrupt.  A corruption  of  what  ? The  answer  is  suggested  by 
1.  8.  As  in  some  other  passages,  3p^'’  must  have  displaced 

"n"T  is  also  too  improbable  to  stand.  What  we  require  in  ll.  1 1 f. 
is  a descriptio7i  of  the  blessing  referred  to  in  ll.  9 f.  The  text  must  have 
been  nearly  as  follows  : I'T  HL  hPd 

at  the  end  is  no  ‘musical  note’  (G  6td\/^aX/xa),  but  a corruption  of  Pot  = 
(a  correction  perhaps  of  ^pV).  We  shall  often  have  a similar 
experience. 

xxiv.-^^  8,  14.  M ’’HJID,  a vague  expression,  variously  interpreted 

as  ‘ancient’  (Ew.,  Del.,  Ba.,  &c.)  and  as  ‘everlasting  doors’  (G,  J,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Hupfeld).  But  what  appropriateness  has  either  title  in  this 
context?  Perles  (y^;m/.,  68)  proposes  '3  ‘gates  of  the  temple  porch’ 

T 

(2  Chr.  xxix.  7).  This  is  in  connexion  with  his  theory  that  the  psalm  com- 
memorates the  restoration  of  the  temple  cultus  by  Hezekiah — a restoration 
of  which  we  know  nothing  from  trustworthy  sources.  In  Enc.  Bib..,  col. 
1409,  note  I,  I proposed  'HJIS  ‘portals  of  the  Most  High,’  com- 

paring Gen.  xxi.  33  where  Abraham  invokes  Yahwe  as 
which  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  and  is  emended  by  Renan  into 
The  two  passages  are  no  doubt  analogous  ; but  after  completing  my 
revision  of  Ps.  Ixviii.,  I see  that  thorough  criticism  requires  us  to  read  in 
both  passages  neither  nor  ]Vby,  but  a word  which  we 

often  meet  with  in  mutilated  fragments  like  QpV  or  See  exeg.  note. 
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C^UATRAiNS  of  trimeters.  Each  couplet  of  a quatrain  begins  with  a letter  of  the 
alphabet,  but  there  is  no  •)  couplet  (cp.  Ps.  xxxiv.),  and  the  p couplet  is  only 
produced  by  a very  plausible  conjecture,  for  the  text  apparently  gives  two  couplets 
for  “1>  but  none  for  p.  There  is  also  (as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.)  a supernumerary  3 
couplet,  which  many  suppose  to  be  a liturgical  appendix.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  we  no  longer  have  it  in  its  integrity,  because  (i)  the  appendix  is  not  in  the 
metre  of  the  psalm,  (2)  to  use  ‘ Elohim  ’ instead  of  ‘ Yahwe  ’ is  not  the  want  of  the 
psalmist,  and  strange  in  Book  i.  of  the  Psalms,  and  (3)  ‘ Israel’  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  the  psalm.  On  the  analogy  of  a late  Jewish  custom  Lagarde^ 
supposes  the  supernumerary  couplets  in  Pss.  xxv.  and  xxxiv.  to  be  separate 
acrostics,  indicating  ‘ Pedahel  ’ and  Pedaiah  ’ as  the  names  of  the  respective 
writers  (cp.  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Pedahel,’  ‘ Pedaiah’).  These  couplets,  however,  admit 
of  a safer  explanation,  not  indeed  as  implying  a difference  of  pronunciation 
between  3 and  3»^  but  as  completing  the  respective  quatrains.  Certainly  the 
principle  invoked  by  Lagarde  might  easily  be  carried  to  very  inconvenient  lengths, 
and  produce  very  undesirable  additions  to  the  literary  history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  psalm  is  described  by  Bathgen  as  ‘ a series  of  sayings  with  petitions  for 
help  against  the  enemies,  guidance  in  the  right  way,  forgiveness  of  sins,  preserva- 
tion, and  liberation.’  The  second  and  third  of  these  subjects  have,  if  we  adopt 
the  revised  text,  to  be  omitted,  and  in  their  place  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Vahwe’s  dealings  with  Israel,  and  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  Israel’s  oppressors 
should  be  inti'oduced.  The  speaker  is  the  pious  Jewish  community  (cp.  //.  i,  3 
with  /.  5),  or  more  strictly  the  inner  circle  within  that  community  (see  on 
Ps.  xxxiv.).  Note  also  (i)  the  phrase  ‘for  the  sake  of  thy  name’  (/.  21)  the 
name  intended  is  ‘ Yahwe,  the  God  of  Israel,’  and  (2)  the  epithet  "T'Dn  ^ pious,’ 

* T 

‘loyal’  in  7.32  (revised  text),  cp.  xvi.  \ob,  Ixxvi.  zb.  The  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  //.  23-28  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  acrostic  form  of  compo- 
sition. In  //.  2,  5 f.,  9,  12,  13,  16,  22,  33,  37  f.,  42,  the  most  bitter  national  foes 
are  mentioned  by  name. 


Of  Arab-etharu  i 

I Unto  thee,  O Yahwe  ! do  I cry, 

[Preserve]  my  soul  [from]  the  Ishmaelites. 

In  thee  I trust,  let  me  not  be  disappointed  ; 2 

Let  not  mine  enemies  deride  me  ! 

Yea,  let  those  of  Jerahmeel  be  disappointed,  3 

Let  the  traitors  of  Jerahmeel  turn  back  : 

Thy  ways,  O Yahwe  ! cause  me  to  know,  4 

Teach  me  the  paths  that  are  thine. 


‘ Academy,  Jan.  i,  1872  ; Sytnmikta,  1877,  p.  107.  Rahlfs  (''^^  wid  w, 
p.  41),  G.  Hoffmann,  and  Duhm  favour  Lagarde.  Cp.,  however,  Geiger, Zte., 
x.  (1872),  pp.  133  ff.,  B.  Jacob,  ZATW,  xvi.  (1896),  p.  153,  note;  Beer, 
Indiv.-ps.,  p.  30  ; Cheyne,  OP,  248. 

" Kon.  Lehrgeb.,  i.  37.  Jerome  (on  Dan.  ii.  45)  remarks,  ‘ Notandum  autem 
quod  P literam  Hebraeus  sermo  von  habeat,  sed  pro  ipsa  utatur  Phe,  cuius  vim 
Graecum  <l>  sonat’ ; i.e.  his  teachers  did  not  distinguish  between  3 and  3.  Cp. 
Grimm,  Liturg.  App.,  8 f . 
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Cut  off  the  Jerahmeelites  for  their  wickedness,  5 

10  For  thou  art  my  delivering  God. 

Remember  thy  compassion,  O Yahwe  ! 6 

And  hold  back  those  of  Jerahmeel. 

The  sins  of^  Ishmael  do  thou  remember,  2 
Because  of  thy  goodness,  O Yahwe  ! 

Good  and  upright  is  Yahwe  ; 8 

Therefore  will  he  lay  low  Jerahmeel. 

He  leads  the  sufferers  in  the  right  course,  9 

He  teaches  the  poor  his  way  : 

All  his  paths  are  lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  lo 

20  To  regarders  of  his  covenant  and  his  admonitions. 

For  the  sake  of  thy  name,  O Yahwe  ! ii 

Forgive  not  the  iniquity  of  Jerahmeel. 

Who  is  the  man  that  fears  Yahwe  ? I2 

Him  will  He  instruct  in  the  way  that  He  chooses. 

He  himself  will  abide  in  prosperity,  13 

And  his  offspring  will  inherit  the  land. 

The  secret  of  Yahwe  is  for  those  that  fear  Him,  14 

And  his  blessing  for  those  that  love  his  name. 

Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  Yahwe  ; 15 

30  It  is  he  who  will  bring  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 

Look  towards  me,  and  take  pity  upon  me,  16 

For  I am  one  that  is  pious,  one  that  suffers. 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  afflict  me. 

But  do  thou  bring  me  out  of  my  distresses ! 

Attentive  be  thine  ears  to  my  weeping,  18 

And  hear  the  sound  of  my  sighs  ! 

Behold  those  of  Jerahmeel,  19 

And  those  of  Ishmael  and  of  Cush  : 

Preserve  my  soul,  and  deliver  me  ; 20 

40  Let  me  not  be  disappointed,  for  in  thee  do  I trust. 

The  wicked  are  consumed  out  of  the  land,  21 

And  the  Misrites  Yahwe  has  cut  off. 

He  sets  free-^ 

'l:  ^ 

^ Jerahmeel  and.  ^ According  to  thy  lovingkindness. 

^ (Set  free)  Israel,  O God  ! from  all  his  distresses. 
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4.  X>erlde  me.  So  xxii.  8,  Ixxx. 
7 ; cp.  xliv.  14,  Ixxix.  4,  cxxiii.  4. — 6. 
The  traitors,  cp.  on  ix.  6. — Tiirjiback, 
i.e.  let  their  attack  be  fruitless  (cp.  vi. 
lob,  &c. ). — 7 f.  The  ways  and  paths  of 
Yah  we  are  his  course  of  action  towards 
Israel  and  Israel’s  enemies.  How 
•deeply  the  mysterious  ways  of  God 
preoccupy  all  thoughtful  Jews  is  mani- 
fest from  Pss.  xlix.,  Ixxiii.,  xcii.,  xciv., 
.&c. — 9.  For  their  wickedness.  Again 
and  again  (//.  13  ff.,  22,  41  f.)  the 
psalmist  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Jerahmeelite  oppression  was  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  morality 
(cp.  Pss.  X.,  xciv.).— 10. 

•(so  Isa.  xvii.  10)  possesses  a new  force 
in  the  revised  text. — 13-15-  Notice  the 
beautiful  parallelism  of  the  couplets  in 

the  restored  text.  might  conceiv- 

T T 

ably  mean  ‘ gracious,’  but  most  probably 
there  is  a contrast  between  the  ‘ good- 
ness ’ and  ‘ uprightness  ’ of  Yahwe  and 
the  evil,  unrighteous,  insincere  character 
of  the  Jerahmeelites. 

17-28.  Xn  tlie  rigbt  course  = 


in  ‘the  way  that  He  (Yahwe)  chooses  ’ 
(/.  24).  It  is  this  that  the 
{i.e.  pious  Israel)  find  so  hard  to 
believe  ; they  require  much  ‘ teaching’; 
‘the  secret’  (/.  27)  is  only  revealed  to 
those  who  practise  the  ‘ fear  ’ and  ‘ love  ’ 
of  Yahwe’s  name  (cp.  on  v.  ii).  The 
‘ wilderness  ’ may  be  the  right  w^ay  to 
Canaan,  suffering  and  oppression  the 
prelude  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  empire. 
He  himself  . . his  offspring,  an  in- 
consistency (see  introd.),  for,  of  course, 
the  poet  means  Israel.  Cp.  Ps.  xxxiv. 

(introd.).  To  ‘abide  (]1^)  in  pros- 
perity’ and  to  ‘inherit  the  land’  are 

synonymous.  The  secret  ("TID)?  or ‘the 
intimacy’;  cp.  Prov.  iii.  32  f. , and 
Frankenberg  ad  loc. 

30.  Tbe  net,  fitly  referred  to  in 
connexion  with  the  □n:)n  , ‘ traitors  ’ 
(/.  6)  ; cp.  ix.  16  (note). 

41.  Consumed  out  of  the  land. 
The  ‘ holy  ’ land  was  ‘ defiled  ’ by  the 
presence  of  heathen  (cp.  xxxvii.  9,  38, 
and  especially  civ.  35). 


Critical  Notes,  i f.  Sievers,  in  his  metrical  arrangement,  finds  I.  I 
both  short  and  unmetrical  ; following  G (B  A i^)  he  takes  in  from 

V.  2.  Bickell  and  Duhm  admit  the  shortness,  but  omit  as  a super- 
fluous addition,  and,  as  1.  2,  supply  from  v.  56*  DVn”^!)  ' 

Matthes  (in  Kue.,  Gnd.^~\  iii.  205)  takes  a hint  from  Ixxxvi.  4^,  and 
reads  1 HIH'  The  insertion  of 

in  1.  I is  good  ; but  it  has  not  been  observed  that  is 

deeply  corrupt.  Besides,  we  require,  if  it  may  be,  a touch  of  historical 
colouring,  and  much  more  passion  ; and,  from  the  experience  we  have 
already  gained  in  Pss.  i.-xxiv.,  we  can  obtain  this.  Read 

l The  n in  fell  out,  and  what 

remained  became  (the  same  case  again  in  xlii.  ^a).  together 

with  (cp.  G)  represents 

4.  M But  like  Ass.  eles:U,  always  means  ‘to  exult,’ 

never  ‘to  mock’;  this  too  would  require  ’’3-  Read  {Cxi)-,  'p 

follows  quite  regularly  (ii.  4).  G KaTayeXao-dTooadv  fxov. 

5.  M ikb  Sievers  suggests  the  omission  of  pD.  On 

metrical  grounds,  however,  as  Sievers  himself  holds,  this  step  is  un- 
necessary. Apparently  he  feels  the  expression  to  be  an  awkward  one  ; 
p3  adds  nothing  to  the  sense.  Besides,  Dil  ought  to  introduce  a climax. 
Quite  possibly  'p  p3  may  come  from  hhis  suits 

all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  should  be  right. 
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6,  8.  The  second  should  be  (cp.  vi.  ii).  The  very 

awkward  DpH  of  course  = (cp.  Enc.  Bib.^  ‘ Rekem  ’)•  The 

art.  and  the  □ in  are  editorial. — Read  (G  2 Sievers),. 

for  metre. 

9.  M Ewald  and  Duhm  omit  as 

a repetition  from  v.  ; but  metre  opposes  this.  That  something  is 
wrong  is  suggested  by  Pasek,  but  without  the  key  we  could  not  say  what. 
A glance  at  ’’^"70*71  shows  that  it  comes  from  and  this  is 

confirmed  by  our  finding  at  the  end  of  v.  6 one  of  the  ordinary  corruptions 
of  , viz.  QVn~^D  (cp.  on  xliv.  23,  Ivi.  2,  Ixxiv.  22).  The  truth  is 

that  DVn'^D  '’jT'lp  {v.  ^b),  which  has  so  embarrassed  us  all,  and 

which  Wellh.  and  Sievers  have  treated  as  an  imperfect  7 couplet  (G,  in 
fact,  prefixes  /cot),  is  really  a doublet  to  '"711.  But  what  is  it 

that  underlies  these  two  corrupt  readings  ? Evidently  a prayer  against 
Jerahmeel ; and  since  it  is  the  H couplet,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  correct- 
ing 'in  and  •’Jinp  into  /TlDl,  and  and  into  DWll 

(see  on  liv.  7). 

12.  M n^n  •'3  TplDn7_  (placing  'm  in  v.  6a).  The  sentence 

is  ‘ very  badly  constructed,’  says  Sievers,  but  slight  remedies  such  as  he 
suggests  are  useless.  Read  (xix.  14).  and  O both 

= H',  which,  with  represents  '^l^  riDH  {=  131) 

also  comes  from  'HI'. 

13.  Note  the  warning  Pasek.  The  editor  has  desiderated  a contrite 

appeal  for  the  forgiveness  of  Israel’s  sins.  But  the  psalmist  is  conscious 
of  Israel’s  rectitude,  ’’17^.7  is  a recast  of  P^DHl^; 

metre,  however,  requires  the  excision  of  7 '11^.  '’*7'’13I  is  metri- 

cally superfluous,  and  seems  to  be  a recast  of  131/7”^^^  ; *]lDn3  is 
doubtless  editorial. 

16.  M 7J113  niV  ]3"Py-  Obviously  ‘sinners’  must  be 

wrong.  In  ed.  i,  following  Bickell,  I read  □'’8^Lpf7j  ‘those  that  miss  their 
aim’  (so  lately  We.,  Du.).  But  this  is  difficult,  and  the  context  suggests 
a reference  to  Jerahmeel.  *7113  belongs  to  a familiar  type  of  error,  and 
may  (cp.  1713133?  Isa.  Ixvi.  21)  represent  'HT  ; so  also  may 
through  editorial  manipulation.  117’’ = 1^7^ — 18  f.  For  Dljy  read 
□37'’3Z^  (Gr.),  and,  for  metre,  read  7'n7niZ^”'73  (Sievers). 

22.  As  in  /.  13,  the  expression  of  penitence  is  due  to  the  editor.  Read 
PK3ni'’  ]7yP  (cp.  cix.  14).  Fragments  of  became 

in^D7. 

T : - T : 

28.  M D^n^l^  7J1’’137,  ‘intolerable’  (Sievers);  also  inexplicable.. 

T • ; : 
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See  Duhm’s  resource  of  despair.  Surely  IID  and  and 

ought  to  be  parallel.  Read  (/.  28) 

32.  M TFl',  ‘ an  only  one’  ? ‘ Desolate,’  ‘friendless’  is  an  imaginary 

• T 

sense.  Read  "T'Dn  (Gi'*)  5 cp.  Ixxxvi.  2. 

• ▼ 

33  f.  M.  ^^'nniTT,  ‘ admittedly  gives  no  sense  ’ (Ba.).  Neither 
{‘have  terrified,’  Ba.),  nor  ^ H'mil  (Merrick,  Hupf,  Kau.,  We.,  Sievers, 
&c.),  nor  !)  pnin  (Du.)  is  an  adequate  remedy.  Both  and 

surely  must  be  fragments  of  Read  'ni'’  (cxxix.  1 f.), 

reserving  the  traditional  *)  in  Ill'mH  for  the  next  line 

35  f.  Vv.  18  and  19  ought  to  give  the  p and  the  ")  distichs,  instead 
of  which  we  have  two  "1  distichs.  Independently,  Duhm  and  the  present 
writer  have  sought  to  remedy  this.  Duhm  (improving  upon  a conjecture 
of  Ew.)  supposes  that  t/.  19  began  with  □'Tp,  but  was  forgotten  by  the 
scribe,  who  afterwards  wrote  it  in  the  margin,  from  which  it  was  re- 
inserted in  the  text,  in  an  altered  form,  after  instead  of  before  v.  (for 
□*1P,  cf.  xvii.  13,  xviii.  19).  But  ‘confront  mine  enemies’  does  not 
fit  in  well  ; on  the  other  hand,  nX“)  is  quite  natural  (cf.  iii.  2).  The  p 
distich  must  have  become  partly  illegible,  and  have  been  restored  by 
conjecture.  The  result  is  a very  poor,  weak  sense.  Read,  rather,  com- 
paring cxxx.  2, 

jnin^p 

37  f.  In/.  38,  DOT  ‘a  hatred  of  (leading  to)  injustice,’ 

• *■  : T T — : ■ : 

is  very  strange.  As  we  go  on,  we  shall  find  more  and  more  how  fond  the 
psalmists  are  of  accumulating  the  ethnic  names  of  their  foes.  One  of 
these,  ‘ Ishmael,’  is  frequently  corrupted  into  some  word  with  3 instead 
of  ^ ; another,  ‘ Cushim,’  as  frequently  assumes  the  disguise  of  DDH 
(see  e.g-.  Ps.  xviii.  49).  This  suggests  how  to  emend  the  rather  poor 
words  of  /.  37.  The  whole  couplet  becomes  (‘Ishmael’  being  twice 
represented),  1 

41  f.  L.  42  is  metrically  incomplete  ; Bi.,  Che.^i\  Du.  supply  111(1' 
from  G.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  whole  couplet  is  improbable. 
Whose  ‘perfectness’  and  ‘uprightness  ’ are  meant  ? Yahwe’s  or  Israel’s  ? 
Either  view  can  be  defended.  Just  as  the  Zoroastrians  had  an  Amesha- 
spenta  called  Obedience,  so  Israel  might  personify  its  loyalty  and 
righteousness  as  angels  (cp.  xliii.  3,  Ixi.  8).  Yahw^,  too,  is  called 
"Bi;'  (Dt.  xxxii.  4),  and  might  be  called  D'rjjl  (cp.  xviii.  26).  But  all 

T T • T 

this  is  highly  improbable.  We  must  take  the  J1  couplet  here  with  that 
in  xxxiv.  22,  and  read  Hin'  Jl*’ipn  D'l^pi  1 VPJJP  • 


no 
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Note  that  represents  both  and  and  that  in 

as  often,  = 12  • 

43  f.  Point  perhaps  niD-  What  follows  ought  to  connect  as  well 
with  the  preceding  passage  as  the  corresponding  couplet  in  Ps.  xxxiv. 
See  introd. 
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"X' RIMETERS.  Innocence  and  especially  love  to  Yahwe’s  house  claim  their 
assured  recompense.  The  character  described  here  is  that  of  the  pious 
community  of  Israel  to  which  the  psalmist  belongs.  Cp.  Ps.  i.,  but  observe  that 
in  Ps.  xxvi.  the  chamber  of  the  scribe  has  not  yet  come  into  competition  with  the 
temple.  The  community  is  conscious  of  its  separateness  from  the  opposition- 
conclave  of  the  lawdess  (see  on  v.  g ; there  is,  however,  some  danger  in 
resorting  to  the  temple,  and  so  gratifying  the  deepest  longings  of  true  believers. 
To  suppose,  with  Ewald,  that  a prevalent  sickness  was  the  occasion  of  the  psalm, 
would  be  a great  mistake.  Ver.  g rightly  understood  points  forward  to  the  great 
Messianic  judgment.  Cp.  Pss.  xxv.,  xxvii.,  and  partly  ci.  G prefixes  Tvph  rov 
Xpio-O^vai  (Aaveid),  probably  an  interpretation  of  ^ corrupt  form  of 


□’nn6. 

Of  Arab -ethan.  i 

I Right  me,  O Yahwe,  for  I walk  in  integrity, 

In  thy  paths  I waver  not. 

Prove  me,  O Yahwe,  and  try  me,  2 

Test  my  reins  and  my  heart. 

For  thy  goodness  is  my  pattern,  3 

In  thy  truth  do  I walk. 

I do  not  sit  +m  conclave+  with  men  of  falsehood,  4 

I do  not  commune  with  the  impious.^ 

I have  a desire  for  the  dwelling-place  of  thy  glory,  6,  8 
10  For  thine  altar,  O Yahwe,  do  I long, 

That  I may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  7 
And  tell  out  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

Snatch  not  away  my  soul  with  sinners,  9 


Or  my  life  with  the  shedders  of  blood. 

Whose  mouth  talks  of  crimes, 

And  their  right  hand  is  full  of  treachery. 

As  for  me,  I walk  +stil4  in  integrity  ; 10 

Set  me  free,  [O  Yahwe,]  have  pity  upon  me. 

My  foot  stands  on  level  ground,  1 1 

20  I bless  Yahwe  in  his  temple. 

^ I hate  the  assembly  of  evil-doers, 

And  do  not  sit  +in  conclave^,  with  the  wicked  {z>.  5). 
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2.  Contrast  Ixxiii.  2. — 3,  4.  Cp. 
xvii.  3.-5.  ’rv  Cp.  ci.  3- 

(2  S.  ix.  3),  i.e.  such 
goodness  as  God  shows  to  his  people  is 
the  standard  of  my  acts  (cp.  Hos.  vi. 
6 ; Jer.  xxii.  16). — 6.  In  thy 
i.e.  in  the  only  true,  trustworthy  course 
of  action — that  which  Yahwe  prescribes 
(Ixxxvi.  II,  cp.  V.  9),  the  path  of  his 
commandments  (cxix.  35),  which  are 

truth  (xix.  Cp.  Ecclus.  xli.  19. 

7 f.  ZVIen  of  falsehood.  Cp. 

1.  16.;  xxiv.  4;  cxliv.  8. — With  the 
impious.  See  on  xiv.  i and 

^ T T 

below,  on  //.  13-16.  is  parallel 

: X 

to  here,  as  in  Isa.  xxxii.  6. 

T T : V T 

9.  Cp.  xxvii.  4.  The  temple  may 
be  equally  well  called  the  ‘ dwelling- 
place  ’ of  Yahwe  (Ixxxiv.  i)  and  of  his 
glory  (cp.  I K.  viii.  10  f.).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  difficult  phrase  about 
‘ washing  the  hands  in  innocence  ’ 
disappears  from  the  corrected  text.  We 
are  thus  not  compelled  to  imagine  an 
allusion  to  the  rite  prescribed  in  Ex. 
XXX.  17-21  (P).  The  reference  in  M 
to  processions  round  the  altar  (cp.  on 
cxviii.  27)  also  disappears.  It  is 
enough  that  the  speaker  loves  those 
sacrifices  best  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant element  is  thanksgiving  (cp. 
xxvii.  6).  See  crit.  n. 

13 — 16.  The  true  Israel  deprecates 
being  merged  in  the  same  body  with 
the  ‘ sinners,’  or  false  Israelites,  in  its 
midst.  Both  classes  may  frequent  the 


temple,  but  outside  the  sacred  precincts 
they  form  different  societies  (lines  7,  8 ; 
i.  I,  5).  To  join  the  company  or  con- 
clave of  the  ‘ impious  ’ would  render  a 
man  liable  to  the  same  fate  with  them. 
Cp.  on  1.  18.  According  to  M the 
unjust  rich  are  the  persons  specially 
referred  to  ; their  ‘ right  hand  ’ is  said 
to  be  full,  not  of  ‘ treachery’  (as  in  our 
text),  but  of  ‘bribes,’  i.e,  presumably 
those  which  they  receive  as  judges  ; cp. 
Mic.  vii.  3.  But  the  description  is  not 
free  from  difficulty.  V.  lo^z  and  l>  are 
not  parallel,  and  in  spite  of  cxxxix.  19, 

24  (reading  it  is  not  natural 

to  describe  ‘a  shedder  of  blood’  by 
saying  that  his  hands  are  full  of 
‘bribes.’  The  idiom  in  v.  loa  has 
also  much  strangeness.  For  the  text 
here  adopted,  cp.  cxliv.  7> 

.7.  go  on  walking,’  in 

spite  of  all  temptations  and  hindrances. 
—'’313  , cp.  XXV.  22,  where  ‘ set 

Israel  free  ’ justifies  the  assumption  that 
in  Ps.  xxvii.,  as  well  as  in  Ps.  xxv.,  the 
true  Israel  is  the  speaker. 

19.  The  ideas  of  breadth  and  level- 
ness are  connected  ; he  who  broadens 
a path  will  not  have  omitted  to  level  it 
(cp.  iv.  2,  V.  9).  Note  the  perfect 
nip^  . Instead  of  saying,  ‘ When  my 
course  meets  with  no  hindrance,  I 
will  bless  Yahwe,’  believing  Israel 
imaginatively  realizes  the  future  as  if 
it  were  the  present.  On  level  ground 
. . in  his  temple',  fi*esh  points  of 
contact  with  Ps.  xxvii.  {vv.  ii,  6). 


Critical  Notes,  i f.  Omit  inserted  from  1.  17.  There  is 

helpful  and  appropriate  ; here  it  is  not  wanted,  and  spoils  the  metre. — 
M ^1111102  mil'^'l.  This  does  not  cohere  at  all  with  nor 

does  it  suit  the  address  to  Yahwe  in  /.  i.  mrT’  is  not  unfrequently  mis- 
read, and  really  represents  a fragment  of  some  other  word.  Read  here 
Tjnini^^nT  cp.  xvii.  5. 

* V : T : 

8.  M As  Gr.  and  Herz.  have  seen,  ‘ the  hidden  ’ (or  ‘ self- 

hiders  ’ ?)  cannot  be  a unique  class-name  = ‘ deceivers.’  Gr.  proposes 
(cp.  Jer.  XV.  17)  ; Herz,  G guesses  (fiera)  tvapavoixovvroiv, 

as  if  The  right  reading  should  be  clear,  = 

a’a'73 = □''7:33.  For  an  exact  parallel  see  on  Iviii.  2a. 

9 f . Verses  6 and  8 in  M and  G are  extremely  singular.  ‘To  wash 
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the  hands  in  innocence  ’ is  an  unexampled  expression  for  ‘ to  keep  the 
hands  innocent  nor  can  we  say  that  ‘ to  encircle  the  altar  of  Yahw^  ’ is  a 
suitable  phrase  for  the  parallel  line.  The  cohortative  is  un- 

expected (see,  however,  Kon.,  Synt.^  p.  92,  § ipSa);  and  the  compound 
phrases  in  v.  8a  and  b (especially  that  in  b)  are  also,  though  grammatically 
possible,  hardly  probable.  Add  to  this  that,  if  the  psalm  is  composed  of 
four-line  stanzas,  the  two  stichi  of  v.  8 seem  to  be  superfluous,  A com- 
parison of  V.  6 and  v.  8 shows  that  v.  8 (apart  from  mn')  consists 

of  corrupt  dittographic  corrections  of  '’H)J  in  V.  6,  and, 

being  suspicious,  it  becomes  probable  that  mil'’  represents  a 

marginal  correction  of  the  insufficient  mm  at  the  end  of  v.  6.  A com- 
parison of  the  II  passages  xxvii.  4,  Ixxxiv.  3 suggests  further  that  ‘longing,’ 
not  ‘ loving,’  is  the  idea  which  must  have  been  expressed  by  the  verbs  of 
'z/.  6 ; in  short,  that  Y^T1^^  should  be  and  that  should  be 

It  is  now  plain  that  the  corrupt  variants  in  v.  8 both  represent 
Tjli^3  (rightly  written  once)  assumed  three  corrupt 

forms,  viz.  pyiD,  DIpD,  and  p'’pj.  Cp.  on  Ixxiii.  13A 

I5f.  M IDT  □^'’l'21"lti^^^ . By  rights  this  should  make  only  a 

T • V ••  * V 

dimeter.  But  the  chief  difficulty  is  exegetical.  Can  this  phrase  mean 
‘ whose  hands  show  the  marks  of  crimes  ’ ? Other  objections  are  men- 
tioned above.  Comparing  cxliv,  7,  ii,  read  IDT  121  DmB  ; 

31,  is  still  represented  in  Diimn.  In  /.  16  Uti)  should  be  Iplib 
completing  the  ||  to  cxliv.  7. 

18.  Metre  bids  us  insert  mm,  which  (written  as  '')  easily  fell  out 
after  '’J)13. 

20.  M □'’^)lp;33-  The  plur.  is  suspicious ; besides,  m^IlpD  in 
Ixviii.  27  and  (place-name)  Num.  xxiii.  25  is  corrupt.  Read  here 
Cp.  xxvii.  6. 

T ••  : 

PSALM  XXVII. 

P ENTAMETERS,  Two  psalms  are  combined,  the  one  full  of  calm  but  deep  joy  in 
God  and  affection  for  the  temple,  the  other  (which  is  incomplete)  a psalm  of 
anxious  supplication.  In  both,  Israel  is  the  speaker  ; the  individualizing  explana- 
tion of  V.  10  (Coblenz,  169)  is  not  at  all  necessary  (see  Ba.)  even  if  M’s  text  be 
accepted,  and  is  not  favoured  by  the  rest  of  the  psalm,  which  is  full  of  points  of 
contact  with  psalms  of  the  community,  xxvii. is  specially  parallel  to  iii.,  iv., 
xxiii.,  xxvi.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii. ; and  xxviii.t^)  to  v.,  vi.,  xxxi.,  xxxv.,  xxxviii.  For  the 
references  to  Israel’s  foes,  cp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  V.  13  is  a liturgical  appendix, 
like  xiv.  7. 

XXVII. — 1. 

Of  ^ Arab-ethan. 

I Yahwe  is  my  light  and  my  succour  ; | whom  have  I to 
fear  ? 

Yahwe  is  my  life’s  fortress  ; | at  whom  have  I to  tremble  ? 
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When  Jerahmeelites  press  about  me  | with  Geshurites  and 
Misrites,  2 

When  Arabians  lie  in  ambush  to  kill  me,  | they  +will+ 
stumble  and  fall. 

If  Ammon  encamp  against  me,  | my  heart  will  not  fear  ; 3 

If  Jerahmeel  assail  me,  | I will  keep  trusting  in  him. 

One  thing  of  Yahwe  I crave,  | that  is  my  request^ — 4 

That  I may  give  thanks  in  Yahwe’s  abode,  | and  bless  in 
his  temple. 

For  he  hides  me  in  his  sanctuary — in  the  day  of  trouble  ; 5 


10  He  covers  me  in  the  shelter  of  his  palace,  | from  those  of 
Missur  he  guards  me. 

He  exalts  my  head  above  the  Arabians  | in  the  covert  of 
his  house ; 6 

Now  therefore  will  I offer  in  his  palace  | sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving.^ 


I.  IVIy  llg^ht.  Here  only  ; but 
cp.  ‘thy  light,’  Isa.  lx.  i,  and  for  the 

figure,  iv.  7,  xxxvi.  10.  On  ? see 

T 

Ges.-Buhl,  s.-v.,  and  cp.  on  xc.  i. 

3.  Press  about  me.  Or,  ‘assail 
me.’  No  doubt  lip  implies  a 
hostile  intent,  but  not  necessarily 

‘attacking’;  cp.  cxix.  150  (1Il“lp) 
with  vv.  95  (‘waited  for  me’),  iio 
(‘laid  a snare  for  me  ’).  The  object 
in  the  present  case  is  stated  to  be  ‘to 
behold  my  disgrace  ’;  for  so  we  should 
most  prol)ably  read,  not  ‘ to  eat  up  my 
llesh,’  an  unnatural  figurative  expres- 
sion, and  in  /.  4 we  hear  of  ‘ ambush  ’ 
(a  certain  correction).  Cp.  lix.  4, 
where  the  ‘ men  of  blood  ’ {v.  3)  are 
represented  as  preferring  ambush  to 
open  warfare. 


4.  Iiie  in  ambush.  Cp.  Jer. 

iii.  2,  where,  however,  the  play  on 

words  (aiK,  ’mv)  is  wanting. — 
They  shunhle  and  fall.  The 

perfects  are  best  taken,  not  as  recording 
past  experience  (Hu.,  01.,  Kon.),  but 
as  ‘perfects  of  confidence.’  See  xx.  9 

(irna  nan). 

5.  Cp.  iii.  7. — 8.  See  xxvi.  12, 
and  cp.  c.  4,  ‘Cive  thanks  unto  him, 
bless  his  name.’  To  praise  Cod  is 
pious  Israel’s  chief  pleasure  and  duty, 
ixxxiv.  5,  xcii.  I,  cxlvii.  i,  cv.  1-3,  &c. 
The  correction  adopted  surely  gives  a 
fresh  spiritual  beauty  to  the  psalm. — 
II.  iJe  covers  me,  &c.  Cp.  xxxi.  21, 
Ixi.  5. — 13.  Sacrifices  of  thanksgiving, 
as  cvii.  22.  Hu.  takes  the  phrase 
symbolically  (1.  14),  but  this  is  hardly 
natural. 


Critical  Notes.  3.  Let  us  first  consider  M’s  • ‘ 

as  a mark  of  the  accus.  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  first  half  of  the  Psalter. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  “ to  eat  my  flesh”  is  far  too  harsh  in  this 
context,  I should  be  inclined  to  read th^  two  having  crept  in 
through  association  of  ideas  ’ (Herz).  Gr.  retains  M,  but  makes  ‘ to  eat  up 
my  flesh  ’ = ‘ to  slander  me  ’ (cp.  v.  1 2),  an  Aramaizing  and  Arabizing  sense 


t To  dwell  in  Yahwe’s  house  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
^ I will  sing  and  chant  hymns  to  Yahwe. 


I. 
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(see  Ges.-Bu.),  which  we  can  hardly  assume  in  Biblical  Hebrew.  The 
passage  can,  however,  be  corrected  much  more  safely  in  the  light  of 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  and  2 K.  xxiv.  2 (Cushites,  Edomites,  Misrites,  Amalekites, 
or  Jerahmeelites).  as  in  xcii.  12,  represents 

(two  beats)  ; note  Pasek.  So  also  does  comes  from 

, and  from  • Read,  therefore, 

oni'pi  I D'‘?sam' 

4-  clearly  represents  first  of  all  but  probably  also 

2^1X21,  which  is  required  to  make  sense  (prefix  to  For  nDH 

read  perhaps  . 

5-  mnD.  But  just  before  we  have  n^nD ; note  also  Pasek- 

rT:}nQ  n:)nn  is  not  beautiful,  and  how  can  HJIID  be  fern.?  In  Gen. 
xxxi.  9 is  an  error  (see  Ball  ad  loc.).  Read  probably 

(Ixxxiii.  8). 

6.  nDn^?:2  is  clearly  wrong.  Read  So  the  last  historical 

touch  is  added.  M’s  (so  too  G)  if  unnatural  ; it  is  miswritten 

niDin  • The  closing  word  rfLOl^  is  a misplaced  correction  of  It 

has  expelled  , which,  however,  is  indispensable  after  • 

7.  The  words  omitted  as  a gloss  (at  the  suggestion  of  Duhm)  are 
nearly  a verbal  quotation  from  xxiii.  6.  They  overload  the  material  to 
be  brought  into  stanzas.  See  on  /.  8. 

8.  M niiny  The  sense  of  (G  TepTrvoTT]^ ; 2 xuXXof) 

is  disputed.  Ges.,  Thes.,  says,  ‘ de  sacrorum  splendore’  (so  de  Wette, 
Bii.)  ; Hu.,  ‘ it  is  the  kindness  of  a host  towards  his  dependents  or 
guests  ’ ; Del.,  ‘the  gracious  self-revelation  of  Yahwe.’  To  each  of  these 
views  there  are  obvious  objections.  The  first  mentioned,  however,  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  accordance  with  the  reference  to  the  temple  in  /.  8<^. 
But  the  phrase  is  very  odd  Hebrew,  and  both  here  and  in  xc.  17  there 
seems  to  be  corruption.  As  a remedy  here  Herz  proposes 

• Clearly  is  right  ; in  xxvi.  8 the  mistake  here  made  by 

M is  made  by  G,  which  has  evirpeneiav  (M  pyD)-  But  nDH  is  specially 
appropriated  to  trust  in  God,  and  unsuitable  here.  We  want  something 
which  shall  be  parallel  to  the  word  underlying  . Surely 
cannot  mean  ‘ to  visit  in  the  morning’  (cp.  v.  4),  as  We.  supposes  ; as  in 
2 K.  xvi.  15,  there  must  be  corruption.  G’s  iTna-Kc-nreadaL  .^)  does 

not  help  us  ; it  is  a conjecture  suggested  by  the  wrong  reading 
(roC  Oeoapfiv)  just  before.  Is  there  no  pair  of  verbs  descriptive  of  the 
religious  occupation  which  Israel  most  earnestly  desires,  i.e.  as  the  gloss 
(see  on  /.  7)  suggests,  dwelling  for  ever  in  Yahwe’s  house  ? Surely  there 
is  ; and  if  we  read  Ixxxiv.  5,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  words  indirectly 
suggested  by  the  gloss  are  Jinh^  and  (see  exeg.  note).  In  the 
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former  in  easily  became  in,  and,  by  transposition  and  exchange  of 
3 for  p , “]13  (the  latter  word)  as  easily  became  np3  • 

9 Kr.  (so  most  vss.) ; better  Kt.  n3D21  2 (so  OL,  Now.,  Bii., 

\ , TV.: 

We.),  cp.  xxxi.  21,  Isa.  iv.  6.  But  the  true  reading  is  Vl^lpDH  (cp.  on 
Ixxvi.  3). — 10.  njHDB  is  tautological  after  ’’JinD'-  Read  probably 
; after  3 had  fallen  out  1 was  naturally  added.  For  l^nK  read 
to’’n(seeon  xv.  i).— M Read  (cp- 

on  xviii.  49). 

II-  nnyi  6),  which  in  some  MSS.  is  followed  by  Pasek,  should 

T — ; 

open  /.  12.  mn*’  should  probably  be  □’’I'’. — Read  4). — 

•t  • : ”* 

makes  a very  poor  half-line.  G eKvKXaxra  (kuI  edvaa),  i.e. 
, which  Ba.  adopts  ; cp.  xxvi.  6.  Rather  perhaps  IDDB  ; 

such  coalescing  is  nothing  uncommon. 

12.  Read  (see  on  /.  10).— M nVnJl  ‘’niT  (cp.  Num.  x. 

T : T : *•  : * 

10?),  a most  improbable  phrase.  G dvaiav  dXaXay/xoG,  but  also  6.  alveaews, 
or  d.  alv.  K.  dX.  (see  Swete).  Cp.  Job  viii.  21,  where  M has  but 

G €^ofx()\oyr](reo)S  = nniJi-  In  Ps.  evil.  22,  cxvi.  7 Bveriav  alveaeco9  = M’s 
nmn  n^T.  nv'l'^jn  comes  from  nnn,  miswritten  for  nilFl  - So 
Herz. — The  closing  words  of  v.  6 are  evidently  a later  addition  (Du.) ; 
they  spoil  the  stanza. 

xxvii. — 2. 

I Unto  thee,  O Yahwe  ! do  1 cry  ; | have  pity  upon  me,  and 


answer  me  ; 7 

For  my  heart  and  my  flesh  languish,  | my  soul  I pour  out 
-fin  tears  . 8 

[I  say]  do  not  thou  hide  | thy  face  from  me  ; 9 

Be  not  angered  at  thy  servant,  | he  thou  my  help. 

Cast  me  not  off,  nor  forsake  me,  | O God  -fwho  art-f  my 

succour ! 10 


For  mine  acquaintance  have  forsaken  me,  | and  who  will 
take  me  in  ? 

vShow  me  thy  way,  O Yahwb  ! ) [redeem  me,  and  have 
pity  upon  me  ;]  ii 

Lead  me  on  an  even  path  | because  of  Ishmael. 

[In  thy  lovingkindness]  abandon  me  not  [ to  the  greed  of 
my  foes,  12 

10  For  the  Ishmaelites  vent  their  rage  upon  me,  | and  those 
of  Jerahmeel. 
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\Liturgical  Appendix. 

May  Yahwe  grant  me  to  see  | the  courts  of  his  house.  13 
1 Be  strong,  let  thy  heart  be  firm  ; | yea,  wait  for  Yahwe. 


2.  Parallel  to  vi.  3,  4,  ^b.  See  also 
xxii.  15,  ‘ I am  poured  out  like  water,’ 
with  special  reference  to  the  heart,  as 
here  to  the  soul.  In  xlii.  5 the  text  is 
doubtful.  In  Lam.  ii.  19,  pouring  out 
the  heart  ‘like  water’  before  Yahwe, 
i.e.  expressing  the  inward  sorrow,  by 
which  the  central  forces  of  a man  are 
as  it  were  dissolved,  is  represented  as 
a means  of  acting  upon  the  divine  will. 
—4.  Thy  servant,  i.e.  Israel,  as  xix.  12. 

6.  As  in  parallel  descriptions,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  bitterly  felt  sorrows  of 
the  suffering  but  righteous  community 
to  be  forsaken  by  the  whole  body  of  its 
friends.  ; cp.  Iv.  14,  Ixxxviii. 

9,  19,  where  Israel  is  the  speaker,  and 
Job  xix.  14.  M’s  text,  as  generally 
understood,  is  beautiful,  but  is  not 
strictly  in  place  here  (see  crit.  n.). — 
Who  will  take  me  in,  i.e.  as  a guest  or 
‘ client,’  with  the  claim  to  protection 


which,  among  Semitic  nations,  apper- 
tains to  a guest. 

7 f.  Cp.  Ixxxvi.  II,  xxvi.  12,  cxliii. 
10,  and  see  on  v.  9.-9-  ran ; 

cp.  xli.  3,  Ezek.  xvi.  27. 

10.  Gesliur,  Xsliinaelites,  &.C., 

representatives  of  the  malicious  neigh- 
bouring populations.  Cp.  xxxv.  ii> 
12,  liv.  4,  7,  Ixxiv.  3,  and  other  pas- 
sages. 

13  f.  Line  13  is  a little  prayer  (to  be 
sung  by  one  part  of  the  chorus  ?)  which 
adapts  the  preceding  composite  psalm 
to  general  use  (cp.  xiv.  8).  Pious 
Israel’s  one  great  wish  is  to  enjoy 
unhindered  participation  in  the  temple 
services.  To  this  is  added  an  address 
(to  be  sung  by  the  other  part  of  the 
chorus  ?)  to  pious  Israel,  bidding  it 
maintain  the  ‘ patience  of  hope  ’ in 
Yahwe.  Cp.  xxxi.  25. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M The  words  are  united  by  the 

accents,  but  the  supposition  of  a second  subject  is  unnatural  (cp.  on  iii.  5). 
G’s  rr]s  cfioivrjs  [xov  rjs  eKeKpa^a  IS  not  much  better.  Read  'pi^  (see 

on  iii.  5). 

2.  M is  here  very  strange.  T throws  no  light  upon  it.  J gives,  Tibi 
dixit  cor  meuin,  qucBsivit  viiltiis  mens.  01.,  Ba.,  We.,  follow  M,  and 
render,  ‘ Thine,  saith  my  heart,  is  (the  word),  “ Seek  ye  my  face,”  ’ which 
resembles  a very  doubtful  view  of  xxii.  2 (end),  held  by  Ol.  and  Bii.  How 
IS  M to  be  corrected?  We  might  plausibly  suppose  *'^3  Ti^p3.  to  be  a 
corruption  of  There  might  have  been  two  readings 

put  side  by  side,  which  only  differed  in  the  order  of  the  words.  G in 
fact  has  to  Trpoo-conov  aov  * to  npoacoTrov  aov  Kvpie  ^rjTrjaco.  But 

for  i^e^rjTTjaa  there  are  the  var.  ll.  -rjaev  and  C^Trjaos ; cp.  2 ae  eCrjreL  to 
npoa.  p.ov.  (Cp.  further  Ba.,  Jahrbb.  f.  pr.  Th.,  ’82,  618).  But  in  G’s 
time  the  text  of  the  Psalms  was  already  so  corrupt  that  we  must  look 
behind  both  G and  M ; in  fact,  if  we  did  adopt  one  of  the  two  supposed 
readings,  we  should  still  have  to  explain  '’3.^  which,  however, 

will  not  yield  a satisfactory  sense.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
poor  connexion  between  ‘ Thy  face,  Yahwe,  do  I seek,’  and  ‘ Hide  not 
thy  face  from  me.’  It  is  not  likely  that  occurred  in  two  successive 


^ Wait  for  Yahwe. 
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lines,  nor  indeed  that  after  the  earnest  appeal  in  /.  i,  the  psalmist  thought 
it  necessary  to  state  that  he  ‘sought  Yahwe’s  face’  at  all.  Let  us 
remember  the  habits  of  the  scribe,  and  look  underneath  If  the 

word  is  wrong,  the  word  out  of  which  it  has  been  produced  is  • And 

since  *’23  and  are  no  doubt  competing  readings,  let  us  read  '’^3, 

and  correct  it  to  which  goes  naturally  with  and  corresponds 

to  ’’21^  in  /.  'la.  (The  fell  out  owing  to  the  nearness  of  another 

must  also  be  wrong.  It  stands  after  >21^;  can  we  be  wrong  in 
correcting  ; and  so  completing  the  triad  ‘ heart,’  ‘ flesh,’  ‘ soul  ’ 

(cp.  xvi.  9 f.)  ? The  whole  pentameter  should  run,  | *’11^31  ’’3^  '^3 

'’li^3J-  The  initial  ^ in  M’s  and  the  3 in  have  come 

from  the  second  syll.  of  See  exeg.  note. 

3.  To  complete  the  half-line  prefix  (xci.  2,  cii.  25),  which  perhaps 

fell  out  owing  to  the  nearness  of  another  in  M (7/.  8). 

4.  Read  (Dt.  i.  37),  and  'jpnty  rpn  (G  ; Du.) ; 

rr  and  confounded. 

6.  M '’3J^"'3.  The  sense  of  this  often  quoted  passage 

is  not  clear.  Is  the  clause  hypothetical  (Hu.,  Ew.)  or  historical.^  And 
are  ‘ father  ’ and  ‘ mother  ’ symbols  of  the  nearest  friends  of  the  com- 
munity of  Yahwe-worshippers  ? Or  are  Isa.  Ixiii.  i6  (cp.  xliii.  27?), 
Jer.  xxxi.  16  parallel  passages,  so  that  Jacob  and  Leah  or  Rachel 
respectively  would  be  the  parents  intended,  and  the  (rhetorical)  complaint 
would  be  that  the  cults  by  which  the  people  at  large  thought  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inefifectualness  of  the  authorized  cult  of  Yahw^  had 
proved  vain  helps?  And  how  could  Yahwe  be  said  to  become  Israel’s 
protector  at  this  advanced  period  of  history  ? The  very  phrase,  ‘ Cast 
me  not  off,  nor  forsake  me’  (/.  5),  implies  that  Yahwe  had  given  proofs 
enough  of  his  protecting  care  for  Israel.  We  must  therefore  also  consider 
/.  'J3D'’'’  rrirT’V  Cr.’s  '*23DJ^  (G,  TTpocreXu^fTo  pe)  is  no  improvement. 

If  the  speaker  is  sure  that  Yahwe  either  ‘ has  taken  him  in,’  or  ‘ will  take 
him  in,’  how  comes  he  to  fall  again  into  the  tone  of  anxious  supplication  ? 
We  should  expect  the  happy  declaration,  ‘ Yahw^  taketh  me  in,’  to  have 
been  expanded  (cp.  Isa.  xlix.  15),  and  to  have  been  followed  by  jubilant 
praise.  There  is  some  error  in  the  text,  and  many  parallels  suggest  an 
adequate  correction.  Read  V3')  *’M3T;7  • If 

were  written  '’3'’y3,  and  might  easily  become  '*3J^  ^and 
respectively,  and  since  '’J  and  3 are  constantly  confounded,  the 
in  would  easily  drop  out  as  a repetition.  And  then  it  v\ould  be 
almost  inevitable  that  should  become  111113. 

7 f.  To  complete  the  line,  insert  3^111  313  (xxvi.  ii^).  3^11  would 
very  easily  fall  out  before  333- — Read  (see  on  v.  9,  lix.  ii). 

••  T : • 
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9.  Prefix  the  three  last  letters  of  which  resemble  in 

the  preceding  word,  and  would  therefore  easily  fall  out. 

10.  M ]1D‘)pV  Read  >:n;:D|pL— M npi:r"nj^.  slander  was  no  doubt 

one  of  the  chief  forms  of  the  hostilities  from  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
suffered,  according  to  the  Psalter.  But  observe  i.  that  ‘slander’  and 
‘ false  witness  ’ are  not  the  same  thing,  and  2.  that  we  cannot  take  this 
passage  apart  from  xxxv.  ii,  where  the  appearance  of  a forensic  reference 
is  due  to  textual  corruption.  Read  most  probably  • M JIS)'’'! 

D?Dn-  Hi)'  is  a very  doubtful  ott.  Xey. ; see  on  xii.  6.  Read  probably 

Ilf.  M The  ‘extraordinary  points,’  both  above 

and  below,  bid  us  cancel  (Ginsb.,  Introd.,  333  ; cp.  Baer’s  note,  and 

Berlin  in  Jithl  xii.  732).  G does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  it  only 
recognizes  which  it  misreads  nb  (fcai  €\f/€V(raTo  rj  ddiKia  eavTrj,  V.  12). 

R.  Jose  {Bet-achoth,  4^)  only  cancelled  *1^,  i.e.  read  ; so 

Abbott  {Essays,  24).  Gr.  takes  to  be  a corruption  of  which  he 
attaches  to  v.  12);  he  too  makes  a prefix  to  'DXn.  None  of  these 
expedients  produces  a satisfactory  sense.  Whether  we  read  ‘ I am 
confident’ or  ‘ I despair’  (of  seeing  Yahwe’s  goodness),  the  clause  does 
not  fit  on  suitably  to  the  preceding  petitions.  ‘ I am  confident  ’ says  too 
much,  unless  indeed  it  were  followed  by  ‘for  Yahwe  has  heard  my 
supplication  ’ (vi.  9),  and  even  then  some  abruptness  would  be  notice- 
able. Besides  this,  the  prescribed  cancelling  of  has  to  be 

accounted  for.  In  Ixxvii.  2 comes  from  ; most  probably 

has  the  same  origin  ; most  probably,  too,  the  initial  in 

springs  from  the  Q^n  in  (which  was  written  as  a 

correction  of  KpiP).  And  now  the  secret  of  reveals  itself, 

has  been  just  accounted  for;  must  surely  come  from 

a mutilated  form  of  — M rTirP  DiKlP.  This  cannot  be 

right  if  nbik  precedes.  Another  difficulty  is  caused  by  □’’’’n  , 

with  which  M G close  the  passage,  and  which  is  metrically  superfluous, 
unless  indeed,  with  Duhm,  we  prefix  something  to  it  by  conjecture  to 
form  the  last  line  of  the  psalm.  however,  in  M’s  text,  is  not 

unfrequently  corrupted  from  something  else,  and  the  analogy  of  xiv.  7 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  11.  11,12  rather  form  a liturgical  appendix.  Most 
probably  D'''T7  (cxvi.  9)  is  a corruption  of  ilirT’  Dliin.  If  so, 

should  certainly  be  JH’’^  (JH  and  1:3  confounded,  31  ditto- 
graphed).  Thus  we  get  two  variants  and  DPl^n-  Considering 

that  precedes,  we  should  probably  take  something  from  each 

reading,  and  restore  thus  : in*’:;!  | niNT^ 

exeg.  note. — The  gloss  (/.  12)  explains  itself. 
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PSALM  XXVIII. 

Pentameters,  with  coesura ; a composite  psalm.  xxviii.P)  is  evidently  a frag- 
ment; after  imprecating  a just  vengeance  on  the  wicked  (cp.  xxvi.  9 f.),  the 
psalmist  probably  described  his  own  very  different  character,  and  uttered  an 
earnestly  believing  prayer  for  his  own  deliverance  ‘ according  to  God’s  righteous- 
ness.’ F.  5,  which  is  a mosaic  of  borrowed  phrases,  was  apparently  inserted  by 
an  editor  to  make  the  incompleteness  of  the  fragment  a little  less  visible.  He 
must  also  have  added  xxviii.^"),  which  is  a jubilant  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  without 
reference  to  any  definite  circumstances.  Vv.  8,  9,  which  are  in  a different  metre 
(if  they  are  metrical  at  all,  which  Duhm  naturally  doubts),  form  a liturgical 
appendix.  It  has  been  asked  whether  ‘Yahwe’s  anointed  one’  {v.  8)  is  a 
prophet  (Hitz.),  a high  priest  {OP,  233,  350,  note^),  a king  (Mu.,  Del.,  Bii.,  &c.), 
or  the  entire  people  (Reuss,  Gr. , Beer).  Certainly  Ilitzig’s  identification  of  the 
psalmist  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  plausible,  if  the  psalm  be  a literary  whole  ; 
cp.  V.  3 with  Jer.  ix.  7 ; 4 with  xxv.  14  ; and  v.  5 with  xxiv.  6,  xlii.  10,  xlv.  4. 
But  vv.  5 and  8f.  are  later  insertions,  and,  even  apart  from  this,  such  points  of 
contact  only  prove  the  acquaintance  of  later  psalmists  with  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 
There  is  also  a grave  doubt  whether  ‘ his  anointed,’  in  v.  8,  is  the  correct 

reading. 


XXVIII. — I. 

Of  Arab-ethan.  i 

1 To  thee,  O my  Rock  ! I cry,  | hide  not  thy  face. 

Lest,  if  thou  spurn  me,  I resemble  | those  that  have  gone 
down  to  the  pit. 

Hear  my  supplicating  voice  j when  I cry  unto  thee  ; 2 

[Answer  me,]  when  I raise  my  hands  | towards  thy  holy 
shrine. 

Destroy  me  not  with  the  wicked,  | with  the  workers  of 
wrong,  3 

Who  speak  to  their  neighbours  of  peace  | while  mischief 
is  in  their  hearts. 

Give  them,  O Yahwe  ! the  due  01  their  deeds  ] and  of 
their  evil  practices,  4 

As  their  hands  have  wrought,  do  thou  pay  them,  | give 
them  their  deserts.^ 

XXVIII. — 2. 

I Blessed  be  Yahwe  ! for  he  has  heard  | my  supplicating 

voice  ; 6 

• Yahwe  is  my  Rock  and  my  Shield,  | in  him  my  heart  trusts.  7 
With  the  sound  of  melody  will  I magnify  him,  | with  songs 
will  I praise  him. 

^ Becau.se  they  regard  not  the  deeds  of  Yahwe,  and  the  work  of  his  bands, 
he  will  pull  them  down,  and  not  build  them  up. 
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Yahwe  is  a Rock  for  his  people,  8 

He  is  +rich  in+  succour  for  his  loyal  one. 

Do  thou  give  succour  to  thy  people,  9 

Do  thou  bless  thine  inheritance  ; 


Do  thou  tend  them  and  carry 
To  the  utmost  age. 

(xxviii.i'h*  2.  If  thou  spurn  me, 

lit.  ‘turn  in  silence  from  me.’ 
applied  to  Yahwe,  Isa.  Ixii.  i,  6,  Ixiv. 
II,  Ixv.  6;  Hiph.  xlii.  14,  Ivii.  ii. — 

/ resemble,  &c.  So  Ixxxviii.  7 (corr. 
text),  cxliii.  7. 

3.  Cp.  xxxi.  23. — 4.  ShrineP\''^^ . 

The  ‘holy  of  holies’  is  meant,  = the 
parakku  in  the  Assyrian  temples.  Cp. 

V.  8,  i K.  viii.  29,  Dan.  vi.  10  ; OF, 
320,  331. 


them 


6.  Speak  . . of  peace,  &c.  So 

XXXV.  20,  xii.  3,  Iv.  22.  The  gloss 
(v.  5)  comes  partly  from  Isa.  v.  12/.', 
partly  from  Jer.  (see  introd.)  Note 
that  Yahwe  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person,  in  spite  of  v.  3. 

(xxviii.{29.  I.  as 

/.  3.  The  phrase,  however,  is  common 
(xxxi.  23,  Ixxxvi.  6,  cxvi.  i,  cxxx.  2, 
cxl.  7. 

(Appendix).  5.  Tend  them, 
See  on  xxiii.  i,  Ixxx.  2. 


Critical  Notes,  xxviii.^^'  i.  mri'’,  a scribe’s  error  (note  Pasek), 
corrected  afterwards  — M '’.DSD  ; tautological.  Mis- 
written for  (cxliii.  7). — 4.  Insert  ’’JW  (Bi.)  ; metre. 

6.  M This  use  of  is  unexampled.  Read  probably 

(1  became  D ; cp.  ina  for  TlDl,  2 S.  xix.  44). 

7.  Insert  ; Bi.). 

xxviii.^"^  2.  M '’•IP;  G ^orjdos  |xou  = '’")Tp.  Rather (see  on  App., 

/.I). 

3-  M 'D'lTpDV  G KOI  (^or)6r]6r]v  kol  dotdaXev  j]  adp^  H-ov,  i.e. 

^P^l  'D1-  Here  T in  the  second  word  of  the  text  has  dropped  out, 
while  is  a corruption  of  ia  v.  yb,  which  changed  places 

with  G’s  text  is  evidently  worthless.  But  is  M’s  text  very  much 

better?  It  is  plausible  to  take  T^P'’D  as  a (preferable)  variant  to  '’/TITPDI. 
But  l^P’’’)  is  not  enough  for  the  first  half  of  /.  3,  nor  would  ''^'7  have 
been  repeated  so  soon ; we  need  not  therefore  consider  how  to  emend 
V.  4 as  to  form  a parallel  to  t^P''h  We  must,  of  course,  correct  M, 
without  help  from  G,  simply  by  remembering  the  common  errors  of 
scribes,  and  assuming  that  T’lP  in  1.  4 is  right.  The  remedy  is  plain. 

Read  iT^DT  ^p  fell  out,  owing  to  the  measures  of  ’’3^- 

is  a corruption  of  mt031  = 'am ; of  IjV  = 
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4.  Here  comes  from  Dn^i:^[n],  and  from 

The  supposed  parallels  for  are  untenable  (see  /BL,  1899,  pp. 

210  f.).  LI.  3,  4 are  now  parallel  to  Ixix.  31. 

(App.)  I.  M 1X7  mn’’.  Soon  after  follows  'D  (for  which  G 

T 

reads  pD)  is  a correction  of  . But  a more  probable  correction  is  *1^. 
What  divine  title  could  take  the  precedence  of  ‘Rock’  (see  xviii.  3)? 
T and  1,  J7  and  are  confounded.  Similarly  xlvi.  2,  lix.  10,  18,  Ixxxi.  2, 
cxviii.  14. — M Read  (cp.  xxix.  ii),  with  some  MSS.  Bd., 

Ok,  Hu.,  Kr.,  Dy.,  Gr.,  Bi.,  Kdn.,  &c.,  after  G S.  Cp.  on  Isa.  xxxv.  8 
{SBOT). 

2.  Read  probably  see  on  ii.  2,  xx.  7^,  Ixxxiv.  10, 

cv.  15. 

PSALM  XXIX. 

TT'etrameters.  If  stanzas  2-4  stood  alone,  we  might  call  this  a hymn  on  the 
glory  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  thunder-storm.  But  in  spite  of  Goethe’s  splendid 
development  of  hints  derived  from  this  psalm  in  its  traditional  form  (see  Prologue 
to  Faiisl^),  the  reference  to  the  divine  kingship  in  v,  10  at  once  makes  it  impro- 
bable that  this  was  all  that  the  poet  intended.  Theophanies  too  are  commonly 
described  under  the  image  of  a thunder-storm,  to  which  we  may  add  that  another 
psalmist  certainly  interpreted  Ps.  xxix.  as  relative  to  the  final  consummation  of  the 
history  of  Israel  and  the  world— the  visible  assumption  by  Yahwe  of  his  sovereignty 
(see  xcvi.).  A corrected  text  of  v.  loa  confirms  this  writer’s  interpretation,  and 
makes  the  reference  to  Yahwe’s  manifested  sovereignty  still  more  obvious,  and  a 
corrected  text  of  v.  la,  which  is  based  on  the  parallelism  of  many  other  psalms, 
and  avoids  the  exegetical  difficulty  inherent  in  the  traditional  text,  and  also  of  that 
enigmatical  passage  v.  gb,  finally  removes  all  obscurity  from  the  situation  intended 
in  the  psalm.  It  may  briefly  be  described  thus  : — Israel’s  waiting-time  is  over  ; 
Yahwe  has  announced  himself  by  mighty  acts  as  the  king  of  Israel  and  the  world. 
He  now  sends  a message  to  the  survivors  of  the  Jerahmeelites  ; it  is  conveyed  by 
a thunder-storm  which  bursts  over  the  Jerahmeelite  country  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.  A vivid  description  is  given  of  the  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of  the 
storm,  and  the  sons  of  Zion  and  Jerahmeel  are  called  upon  (at  least,  according  to 
a plausible  conjecture)  to  join  in  singing  praise  to  the  great  king  ; the  latter,  it  is 
true,  are  also  summoned  to  bring  tribute.  The  two  last  lines  sum  up  the  grounds 
of  this  celebration.  Yahwe  is  now  visibly  the  king  of  the  whole  world,  and  his 
dominion  will  last  for  evermore.  In  a brief  liturgical  appendix  the  community 
prays  for  the  realization  of  this  glorious  vision.  Ps.  xcvi.  (see  introd.)  is  parallel. 

There  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  regard  our  psalm  as  specially  mythological  in 
its  phraseology.  For  the  literary  revival  of  a mythological  interest  in  post-exilic 
times  {OP,  202)  there  is  abundant  evidence  (cp.  on  xix.  1-7),  but  the  representa- 
tion of  thunder  as  ‘ Yahwe’s  voice  ’ is  too  common  and  conventional  to  prove  this  ; 
the  inferior  heavenly  beings,  of  whom  we  hear  in  Job  i.  6,  ii.  i,  disappear  from  the 
text  of  our  psalm. 

The  supposed  reference  to  the  Deluge  in  /.  21  is  also  illusory.  But  there  is  a 
reference  (/.  5)  to  the  waters  of  the  super-celestial  ocean,  which  indicates  an 
acquaintance  with  Gen.  i.  (P). 

According  to  the  title  in  G — f^oSiou  (e^b8ov)  (ncqi'rjs  (=  (TKr]voiTrjy las),  our 
psalm  was  sung  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple  on  the  last  day 
Lev.  xxiii.  6)  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  (but  cp.  ZATW,  1902,  p.  130).  Now, 
however,  it  is  used  as  a Pentecost  psalm. 

1 Doch  ihr,  die  iichten  Goltersohne, 

Krfreut  cuch  der  lebendig  reichen  Schone,  etc. 
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Marked:  Of '' Arab-ethan.  i 

I Ascribe  unto  Yahwe,  O ye  sons  of  Jerahmeel, 

Ascribe  unto  Yahwe  glory  and  strength  ; 

Ascribe  glory,  O ye  Ishmaelites,  unto  Yahwe,  2 

Worship  Yahwe,  Rehoboth  and  Cush. 

The  voice  of  Yahwe  +sounds+  over  the  great  waters,  3 
[Yahwe,]  the  God  of  glory,  thunders  : 

[His]  voice  Yahwe  [utters]  with  power  ! 4 


[His]  voice  Yahwe  [utters]  with  majesty  ! 

The  voice  of  Yahwe  breaks  the  cedars,  5 

10  Yahwe  shatters  the  cedars  of  Gebalon  (?)  ; 

He  causes  Gebalon  to  skip  like  a calf,  6 

Sirion  like  a young  wild  ox. 

The  voice  of  Yahwe  cleaves  [the  rocks,]  7 

[The  stones  he  cleaves  with]  fiery  flashes  ; 

The  voice  of  Yahwe  makes  the  wilderness  to  tremble,  8 
The  wilderness  of  Kadesh  Yahwe  makes  to  tremble. 

The  voice  of  Yahwe  shakes  the  oaks  to  and  fro,  9 

[The  trees  of]  the  forests  Yahwe  strips  : 

* * * # 

2q  * * * # 

[?  Ye  sons  of  Zion,  exult  in  your  king,] 

Ye  sons  of  Jerahmeel,  chant  hymns  to  his  glory. 

His  seat  Yahwe  has  taken  to  judge  the  world  ; 10 

For  ever  will  Yahwe  hold  his  seat  as  king. 

Liturgical  Appendix. 

May  Yahwe  endow  his  people  with  strength  ! ii 

May  Yahwe  bless  his  people  with  welfare  ! 


I.  Te  sons  of  Jerahmeel. 

At  the  point  of  time  assumed  by  the 
psalmist  the  ‘lighting  down’  (Isa.  xxx. 
9)  of  Yahwe’s  ‘ arm  ’ has  taken  place, 
and  the  surviving  Jerahmeelites  are 
expected  to  do  homage  to  their  all- 
righteous  sovereign  (cp.  xviii.  45,  Ixv. 
3,  also  xcvii.  2).  Another  psalmist 
(xcvi.  7)  seems  to  paraphrase  by 
[D'D*]^?]  D'DV  Jlinsro*  The 
ordinary  reading  (see  crit.  n.)  is  most 


inappropriate,  as  01.  long  ago  saw. 
There  is  no  parallel  (except  indeed 
xcvii.  7,  which  seems  to  be  corrupt)  for 
such  an  assumption  of  authority  over 
superhuman  beings.  And  strange  in 
the  highest  degree  is  the  direction  to 
‘ worship  Yahwe  in  sacred  adornment’ 
(so  M in  V.  2.1').  Even  earthly  wor- 
shippers would  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  on  festal 
attire  ; and  to  the  celestials  the  re- 
minder would  be  worse  than  needless. 
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4.  Almost  all  critics  retain  M’s 

and  render  ‘ in  sacred 
attire.’  But  does  the  phrase  'p  'H 
mean  this  elsewhere?  In  2 Ch.  xx.  21 
should  we  not  render  ‘ praising  the 
sacred  (or,  divine)  Majesty  {i.e.  the 
Ark,  see  Ixxviii.  61)  when  it  went 
forth  ’ ? The  context,  however,  does 
not  favour  a similar  rendering  here. 
See  crit.  n. 

5.  The  voice  of  Yahwe,  i.e. 

thunder,  with  its  attendant  lightning 
and  whirlwind.  Cp.  Ixviii.  34. — The 
great  waters,  i.e.  not  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  (Schroder,  Ba.),  nor  the  storm- 
clouds  (Del.,  Hu.,  Driv.,  &c.),  but  the 
‘ waters  above  the  heavens  ’ (cxlviii.  4 j 
cp.  on  civ.  3)  ; so  already  ed.  i,  after 
Reuss ; Duhm  agrees. 

9-12.  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  storm  passes  from  Lebanon  in  the 
north  to  Kadesh  (/.  16)  in  the  south. 
This,  however,  is  a mistake.  The 
psalm  is  altogether  concerned  with  the 
Jerahmeelites.  ‘Gebalon,’  which  is  often 
confounded  with  ‘ Lebanon,’  was  pos- 
sibly a general  term  for  the  mountains 
on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine 
(II  ‘ Sirion  ’).  See  Enc.Bih.,  ‘ Sirion.’ — 
Like  a calf ; cp.  cxiv.  4,  6. — Like  a young 
wild  ox,  which  climbs  the  mountains 
with  ease  (so  Assyrian  evidence). 

13.  Cleaves  the  rocks,  &c., 
i.e,  the  rocks  of  the  stony  mountain- 


plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  Negeb  (see 
‘Negeb,’  Enc.  Bil>.).  — 15  f. 

So  Sirach  xliii.  17  (Heb.),  but  with 
for  . 

17.  Shakes  the  oaks.  Cp. 

Isa.  vii.  2b.  The  poet  ascribes  all  the 
effects  of  the  storm  to  ‘ Yahwe’s  voice’ 
(see  on  /.  5).  According  to  M it  is 
the  premature  calving  of  the  hinds 

(rii^-“'N)  which  is  referred  to  ; cp. 

T — 

Ewald’s  note.  But  elsewhere  it  is 
inanimate  nature  which  is  referred  to, 
nor  would  the  timid  hinds  have  been 
the  one  exception  to  the  rule. 

21-24.  See  introd.  The  received 
text  of  /.  22  may  have  arisen  under  the 
influence  of  Isa.  vi.  3.  The  editor 
doubtless  thinks  of  the  heavenly  palace 
of  Yahwe  (xi.  4,  xviii.  7).  But  the 
psalmist  has  in  his  mind  the  capital  city 
of  Yahwe’s  earthly  empire.  ‘ To  judge 
the  world  ’ means  ‘ to  rule  the  nations.’ 
— His  seat,  &c.  Cp.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  8. 
There  is  no  reference  either  to  the 
Deluge  (Deb,  Bii.,  &c.)  or  to  the 
heavenly  ocean  (Reuss,  Du.  ; cp.  /.  5). 
Such  an  abrupt  reference  to  the  Deluge 
is  very  improbable,  while  to  explain 

as  if  it  meant  ‘ in  his  upper 

chambers  which  are  on  (^3^)  the  flood  ’ 

is  too  bold.  See  crit.  n.  On  the 
Appendix,  cp.  xxviii.  8. 


Critical  Notes,  i . M '’.D21 ; ‘ O ye  divine  ones  ’ ? But  see  on 

Ixxxix.  7.  Some  MSS.  (Kenn.,  de  R.)  have  'II;  G vfous  Kpiwv 

(so  J S)  ; cp.  perhaps  Hos.  xiv.  2b.  This  is  a mere  alteration  to  improve 
the  sense.  Read 

4.  Some  change  appears  necessary,  'p  (G  S)  is  plausible, 

but  is  opposed  by  the  ||,  xcvi.  8 f.  In  both  passages  read  probably 

• Rehoboth  and  Cush  are  representatives  of  the  Jerah- 

meelite  race. 

5.  In  V.  M has  □’'ZT  u variant  to  the  first  clause, 

which  supplies  the  missing  word  6.  Insert  ilin'  (cp.  /.  10). — 

7 f.  Read  and  insert  9 fi  Read  (twice)  TZl^'  (cp.  //.  15  f.). 

i-c.  a southern  Lebanon,  is  possible,  but  see  next  note. 

10  ff.  For  and  read  ? (see  on  Ixviii.  16  f.)  ; 

T ; 

transfer  '2D  from  v.  6b  to  v.  6a,  and  read  T’p")*'’)  (Bi.,  We.).  The 
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reading  suggests  that  l'p'T'1  was  originally  followed  by  a 

miswritten  (p  = H ; 1 = "1''^;^  is  a needless  correction. 

13  f.  Insert  Qn'i  (Hii  precedes)  and  3.  HiirT’  Nearly  so 

Bickell,  Duhm. 

17.  M transitive,  against  Job  xxxix.  i.  Read  ^p'^p'*  (Ezek. 

xxi.  26). — M Against  this,  see  above.  Lowth,  Seeker,  Street, 

Thrupp,  Dy.,  Gr.,  Bi.,  Che.^^^,  Du.  read  but  this  plur.  is  nowhere 

found.  Read  perhaps 

18.  Read  perhaps  □nV''  *>^3;  Pl'OT**  easily  fell  out  before 

j;’’.  M’s  nnj/’’  was  influence'd  by  ; i.e.  first  was  corrupted 

into  and  then  this  produced 

21.  Supply  conjecturally  from  cxlix.  2,  irs  ':a,  in 

antithesis  to  /.  22.  The  Israelites  and  Jerahmeelites  are  henceforth  at 
one  as  servants  of  Yahwe  (cp.  Ixvi.  2-4). 

22.  M 1133  -10^  l‘j>3  l':’3'nm,  i-e.  ‘ in  his  upper  sanctuary  all 

T \ T : 

his  ministers  utter  “ Glory  ” before  him  ’ (T)  ? But  can  this  be  expressed 
in  so  few  words  ? And  is  the  sense  suitable  (see  above)  ? Read 
(cp.  //.  1-4).  Other  cases  exist  elsewhere  of 

the  confusion  of  and 

23  f.  On  M’s  see  Psa/ms'^\  pp.  379  f.  Sense  and  metre 

gain  by  correcting  it  into  must  have  become 

illegible;  was  then  conjecturally  altered  into  — Read 
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3 IX  stanzas,  each  of  three  tetrameters,  and  one  closing  dimeter.  Pss.  vi.  and 
exxvi.  are  strikingly  parallel.  The  prayer  in  //.  15-20  is  like  an  amplification  of 
that  in  vi.  6,  and  the  saying  on  the  change  from  sorrow  to  joy  of  the  similar  saying 
in  exxvi.  5,  The  title  apparently  connects  it  with  a dedication  festival,  and  most 
moderns  (see  g.g.  Wellh.,  Skizzen,  vi.  17 1 f.)  agree  in  fixing  on  that  de.scribed  in 
I Macc.  iv.  52  ff.,  which  was  the  origin  of  a permanent  institution  (ra  eyKaivia, 
John  X.  22).  riD^n  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  a later  addition  to  the 

title,  though  if  so  it  ought  to  have  come  at  the  end.  According  to  Sopherim 
xviii.  2 it  was  anciently  sung  at  this  festival.  But  there  is  no  parallel  for  such  a 
reference  to  a quite  late  institution  in  a psalm-heading,  and  experience  warns  us 
to  distrust  appearances  in  the  headings.  The  common  view  of  this  obscure  phrase 
(adopted  in  OP)  is  wrong,  simply  because  the  text  is  incorrect.  See  Introduction. 

The 'speaker  is  not  an  individual,  as  Ilitzig,  Duhm,  and  even  Beer  suppose, 
but  the  inner  circle  of  the  righteous  ‘ poor,’  which  sometimes  {e.g.  xxii.  23, 
xxxii.  6)  distinguishes  itself  from  the  great  mass  of  Jews  who,  not  being  trans- 
gressors (□’’yti^S)  or  traitors  (□^’T^l^),  may  be  called  D'’1''Dn  {hasidim,  not  yet 
a party-name),  but  who  need  to  be  stirred  up  and  instructed.  Note  the  parallelism 
Iretween  /.  13  and  xviii.  37.  Hitzig  was  struck  by  an  apparent  resemblance 
between  the  situation  of  the  psalmist  and  that  of  Jeremiah  at  a critical  period 
(he  compared  at  one  time  Jer.  xxxvii.  ii  ff.,  at  another  Jer.  xxxviii.  1-16).  See 
the  remarks  against  a similar  theory  on  Ps.  xxxv. 
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Marked : Supplication  of  Sabbath.  Of  ^Arab-ethan.  i 

I I extol  thee,  O Yahwe,  | for  thou  hast  raised  me  +from 

the  depth+,  2 

And  not  suffered  the  Arabians  | to  rejoice  over  me. 

O Yahwe  my  God,  | I cried  unto  thee,  3 

And  thou  didst  heal  me. 

O Yahwe  ! thou  hast  brought  up  | my  soul  from  Sheol,  4 


My  life  thou  hast  drawn  up  | from  among  those  sunk  in 
the  pit. 

Chant  psalms  to  Yahwe,  | ye  his  loyal  ones,  and  give  thanks  5 
To  his  holy  name. 

For  if,  when  angry,  he  is  furious,  | when  appeased  he 
shows  us  favour  ; 6 

10  Weeping  +has  its  turn+  at  eventide,  | but  mirth  +comes+ 
in  the  early  morning. 

I indeed  had  said,  | so  careless  was  my  heart,  7 

‘ I shall  never  be  shaken.’ 

But  behold,  in  thy  fury  | thou  madest  mine  ancles  to  fail,  8 
Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  | I was  filled  with  dismay  : 

I said,  ‘I  shall  not  see  thee,  | O Yahwe  my  God, 

In  the  land  of  the  living. 

What  gain  will  my  blood  bring  thee,  | my  going  down  into 
the  pit  ? 10 

Can  the  +realm  of+  dust  give  thee  thanks,  | or  declare  thy 
faithfulness  ? 

Hear,  O Yahwe,  | be  favourable,  O my  God,  ii 

20  Be  to  me  a succour.’ 

My  wailing  thou  hast  changed  | into  dancing  and  [singing],  1 2 
Hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  | and  girded  me  with  joy. 

That  my  lyre  unto  thee  | may  make  ceaseless  melody  ,1  13 

+Yea,+  for  ever  will  I thank  thee. 


I.  Brawn  me  up,  from  vSheol 
(/.  5 ; cp.  Ixxxviii.  4-6).  Clearly  the 
national  death  and  resurrection  are 
referred  to  (cp.  Hos.  xiii.  i,  vi.  2). — 
4.  Didst  heal.  For  the  figure,  cp.  Dt. 
xxxii.  29,  ‘ I wound,  and  1 heal’  ; Kx. 
XV.  26,  Isa.  vi.  10,  Hos,  vii.  i,  xi.  3, 
Ps.  vi.  3,  xli.  5,  &c. — Ilis  name. 


Properly  is  the  invocation  of  a 

divine  name  in  worship,  with  the  recital 
of  the  deity’s  titles  to  praise  and  grati- 
tude (vi.  6,  cii.  13,  cxlv.  7 ; and  cf. 
the  zikr  of  the  Moslems,  Hughes,  Diet, 
of  Islam.,  703  ff.)  ; then  the  name  itself, 
as  here,  cf.  xcvii.  12,  Ex.  iii.  15,  Hos 


* O Yahwe  my  God. 
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xii.  6.  So  Ass.  zikru  (constr.  zikir), 
I.  the  calling  of  a name,  2.  a name. — 
lo.  Cp.  cxxvi.  5.  The  language  is 
proverbial,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a special  Messianic 
reference.  The  ‘ early  morning  ’ is  the 
last  great  deliverance  which  Israel  will 
need  to  experience.  When  permission 
was  given  to  rebuild  the  temple,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Messianic  day  had 
dawned  (cp.  vv.  ii,  12).  But  trouble 
returned,  and  again  Israel  was  face  to 
face  with  the  danger  of  national  extinc- 
tion. Now  ‘ mirth  ’ has  returned,  and 


Israel  trusts  that  this  time  he  will  be 
able  to  ‘ thank  God  for  ever^  (/.  24). — 
II.  So  careless  . . . Cp.  on  xxxix.  4. 
— 12.  / shall  never . . . So  x.  6,  xvi. 
8,  Ixii.  3,  7. — 13.  Mine  ancles.  Israel 
speaks.  Cf.  xviii.  37  (the  people,  not 
the  Messiah,  nor  David,  is  the  speaker). 
— 15!.  Cf.  xxvii.  13,  Isa.  xxxviii.  iia. — 

17.  A/y  blood.  Clearly  not  the  death  of 
an  individual  by  violence  is  meant,  but 
national  extinction.  In  /.  4 the  figure 
of  sickness  is  employed  (see  above). — 

18.  - See  on  vi.  6,  and  (‘dust’)  on 
xxii.  30. 


Critical  Notes.  2.  M Read  perhaps  the  psalm  being 

so  vivid. 

6 f.  For  read  (xviii.  17).  fell  out  between 

Jl'  and  '*J1\  which  indeed  coalesced.  ’’J  comes  from  a dittographed  D- — 
Read  niVD  (Kt.),  with  G 0 S.  Kr.  postulates  a new  infin.  “l’l\ 

in  spite  of  1.  17. 

9f.  M Dm  '>3-  The  antithesis  is  imperfect; 

can  neither  be  rendered  ‘a  life  time’  nor  ‘life  eternal.’  Isa.  lix.  7, 
8,  is  not  parallel.  G opyf  which  is  not  (Gr.),  but  T!)'!  (Herz). 

Read  '11  in  easily  arose  out  of  13^  .— 

Omit  as  unsuitable  and  unmetrical.  It  is  a corruption  of  a ditto- 
graphed 

II.  M for  (Hu.,  Sta.,  &c.)  a doubtful  assumption. 

01.  suggests  reading  'Jl_.  But  metre  requires  two  beats.  Read 
’’3^  ; and  confounded. 

13-  M Ti;  which  Ba.  renders,  ‘.  . . 

thou  hadst  strongly  founded  my  mountain’  {i.e.  Zion)  ; Ty  "T'J^yn,  very 
strange.  T,  ly  (cf.  I bn  Ezra),  so  too  Hu.  If  we  go  so  far,  we 

must  also  read  with  Riehm,  Che.(*\  Kau.,  We.  [SBOT], 

or  ’’n^rroyn  (Giesebr.,  We.  in  Skizze7t).  Rut  the  sense  requires  a transi- 

• : - t:  T 

tion  to  Yahwe’s  anger.  Read,  with  Gr.,  Hn'iyQH  (same  error  in 
Ezek.  xxix.  7).  Gr.  also  reads  “|3TinZl ; it  is  easier,  however,  to  correct 
became  became  Also  for  nill'’  we  must  certainly 
read  Hiim,  and  for  TV  (which  Gr.  keeps)  '’^Dlp  (xviii.  37  ; cp. 

on  X.  6).  p passed  into  D into  y,  "1  was  dittographed,  and  T inserted. 

[Tradition  wavers  ; G S read  nin^]. 

15  f.  M The  requirements  both 

of  metre  and  of  sense  are  imperfectly  satisfied.  Something  much  more 
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forcible  is  required  to  link  //.  13  f.  to  IL  17,  18.  We  can  see  from  //.  17  f, 
that  the  psalmist  either  takes  suggestions  from  or  gives  suggestions  to 
the  author  of  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah.  Let  us  then  suppose  another  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  poems.  Read  mH' 

□>=jnrT  (Isa.  xxxviii.  18).  This  became  indistinct. 

became  ’ (in  became  became 

became  D^MH  became  ]:]n  (cf.  /.  9^).  TinriK  came  oft 

badly;  it  is  only  represented  by  in 

19-21.  Read  '33n,  and  for  >b  Sna':'  read  In 

19,  20,  G 2 give  perfect  (cf.  Hi.).  Cf.  G iv.  2. 

23.  M 1^33,  /.<?.,  acc.  to  Ba.,  ‘praise,’  as  in  cxlix.  5(?).  Read 

T 

(Gr.).  G j)  86^a  jj-ov,  /cal  jj-r)  Karavvya,  from  which  Hu.,  Che.^*^,  We.,  Du. 
adopt  nU3  (but  see  on  vii.  6).  Herz, 
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H EXAMETERS. — Unoriginal  in  form  as  this  psalm  may  be,  it  expresses  (at  least, 
its  kernel,  vv.  9-19)  a very  definite  state  of  mind.  Depressed,  despised,  slandered, 
insulted,  persecuted,  the  speaker  pours  out  his  heart  to  Yahwe.  In  spite  of  his 
sighs  and  tears  (which  are  ‘before  Yahwe,’  /.  22)  he  still  trusts  on,  for  his  past 
history  has  been  to  him  a revelation  of  Yahwe’s  character.  The  admixture  of 
an  eucharistic  element  (w.  2-9,  20-25)  calls  for  remark.  Are  these  thanksgivings 
anticipative  ? Are  they  not  rather  an  indication  of  the  unreflecting,  mechanical 
manner  in  which  the  original  psalm  (vv.  9-19)  was  edited?  Duhm,  however, 
thinks  that  the  fault  belongs  to  the  original  writer,  and  the  uncertainty  is  such  that 
we  can  hardly  venture  on  a disintegration  of  the  psalm. 

Who  are  the  enemies  referred  to?  Chiefly  the  idolatrous  foreign  oppressors  o. 
Israel  (Arabian  Misrites,  /.  27) ; in  v.  12,  however,  besides  neighbouring  peoples, 
those  members  of  the  Jewish  people  who  have  made  dangerous  concessions  to 
non-legal  or  even  pagan  usages  may  be  intended.  Pious  Israel  (‘thy  servant,’ 
V.  17)  is  therefore  the  speaker  (see  vv.  7,  15,  19-21)  ; the  reference  to  the 
speaker’s  ‘ guilt’  inv.  iid  arises  from  a slight  corruption  of  the  text. 

The  complaints  remind  us  occasionally  of  the  Books  of  Job  and  Jeremiah  ; 
Jeremiah  has  indeed  been  imagined  to  be  the  author  (Hitzig).  Cp.  z/.  ii  with 
Jer.  XX.  18;  7J.  18  with  Jer.  xvii.  18;  cp.  also  v.  23  with  Lam.  iii.  54.  Most  of 
the  earlier  critics  add  v.  14a,  Jer.  xx.  10  to  this  list.  But,  as  Bickell  has  seen,  the 
words  which  now  stand  in  v.  14a,  and  which  are  both  unmetrical  and  ill-adapted 
to  the  context,  are  a later  insertion  (cp.  on  Ixxix.  6 f.)  ; probably  they  are  also 
corrupt  (see  note).  The  psalm  (see  ll.  9,  28)  is  quoted  from  in  Jon.  ii.  4,9.  See 
also  on  Ps.  Ixxi.  The  probable  reference  to  Ezek.  xxxii.  19  ff.  (see  on  /.  20) 
should  also  be  noted. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  acutely  describes  this  psalm  as  ‘ a prayer  of  the  people 
in  Babylon  for  return.’  With  more  probability  Bii.  and  Beer  refer  it  to  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  when  the  Jewish  community  was  harassed  by  a variety  of  opponents. 
This  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  difficult  phrase  {'v.  22)  j 

the  words,  however,  are  more  than  probably  corrupt.  Duhm  on  the  other  hand, 
reckons  this  among  the  latest  products  of  the  Psalter.  This  would  be  a safer 
view  if,  like  Ps.  xxxiii. , the  psalm  had  no  title,  and  surely  it  is  difficult  to  say 
positively  that  the  phrases  of  the  psalm  cannot  have  already  become  conventional 
at  the  close  of  the  Persian  period.  Perhaps  too  vv.  9-19  formed  the  original 
psalm,  and  the  rest  was  added  later  (see  aliove). 
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Deposited.  Marked:  Of' Arah-ethan.  i 

I In  thee,  O Yahwe,  I take  refuge  ; | let  me  not  be  dis- 
appointed for  aye  ! 2 

Rescue  me  in  thy  righteousness  • | * * * * 

Bend  down  thine  ear  to  me,  | deliver  me  speedily,  [O 
Yahwe  !]  3 

Be  to  me  a sheltering  rock,  | from  the  sons  of  Missur 
deliver  me. 

Yea,  thou  art  my  high  rock,  my  stronghold,  | * * * * ^ 

And  for  thy  name’s  sake,  do  thou  lead  me,  | do  thou 
sustain  me,  [O  Yahwe]. 

Free  me  from  the  net  which  they  have  hidden  for  me  ; | 
thou  art  my  shield,  [O  Yahwe].  5 

To  thy  keeping  I commit  my  breath,  | my  deliverer,  thou 


faithful  God  ! 6 

The  Misrites  and  Ishmaelites  oppose  me,  | as  for  me,  I 
trust  in  Yahwe.  7 

10  I will  exult  and  rejoice  in  thy  kindness,  | * * * * .8 

For  my  misery  thou  hast  seen,  ] thou  knowest  the  pains 
of  my  soul. 

Thou  hast  not  delivered  me  into  the  Arabians’  hand,  | but 
hast  put  my  feet  in  an  ample  space.  • 9 


Take  pity  on  me,  Yahwe,  for  I am  in  trouble,  | * * * * 10 

Mine  eye  is  sunken  with  sorrow,  | my  soul  and  my  body 
[are  terrified]. 

Yea,  my  life  is  used  up  with  anguish,  | my  years  [dis- 
appear] in  sighing  ; 1 1 

My  strength  fails  through  my  misery,  | and  my  bones  [are 
burned  up]  like  hay.^ 

To  my  fellows  I am  a mark  for  insult,  | to  my  neighbours 
a thing  to  toss  the  head  at,  1 2 

[My  kinsfolk]  and  acquaintance  keep  away  +from  me+,  | 

* * * * 

Those  that  see  me  abroad  [abhor  me,  | those  that  pass  by] 
flee  from  me  : 

20  I am  accounted  as  the  dead  Jerahmeelites,  | I am  become 

like  those  mortally  wounded  with  the  sword.^  13 

1 (My  bones  are  fallen  away)  through  the  insulting  of  my  foes. 

“ For  I hear  on  all  sides  the  chatter  of  the  Arabians,  | of  Jerahmeel,  of 
Ishmael. 
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But  as  for  me,  in  thee,  O Yahwe,  do  I trust,  | I profess, 

‘ Thou  art  my  God  ’ : 15 

Before  thee  are  all  my  tears  d | make  thy  face  to  shine 
upon  thy  servant.'  16,  17 

Let  me  not  be  shamed,  for  I invoke  thee  ; | let  the  wicked^ 
be  given  up  to  Sheol,  18 

Let  the  calumnious  lips  be  struck  dumb,  | which  speak 
against  the  righteous  in  haughtiness  19 

How  rich  is  thy  liberality  to  those  that  fear  thee,  | thy 
recompense  to  those  that  make  thee  their  refuge  ! 20 

In  the  covert  of  thy  wings  thou  hidest  them,  | +yea,+  in  a 
shelter  from  the  tongues  of  the  Arabians.  21 

Blessed  be  Yahwe  ! for  he  has  shown  me  singular  kind- 
ness I in  the  midst  of  Arabians  and  Misrites.  22 

But  I — in  my  consternation,  I had  said,  | I am  driven  away 
from  thy  presence.  23 

Surely  thou  heardest  my  voice, — +yea,+  my  supplication 
when  I cried  unto  thee. 

30  +Therefore+  love  Yahwe,  all  ye  his  loyal  ones,  | * * * * 24 

Yahwe  keeps  faith  to  the  upright,  | and  requites  those 
that  show  haughtiness. 

* 


Liturgical  Appendix. 

Be  strong,  take  courage,  | all  ye  that  wait  for  Yahwe  ! 


1-6.  Full  of  conventional,  but 
not,  therefore,  meaningless  phraseology. 
Cp.  vii.  2,  xi.  2,  XXV.  2,  20,  xvii.  (ih, 

xviii.  3,  xxiii.  3 (note  on  , Iv. 

23.  Lines  1-5  have  been  prefixed  to 
Ps.  Ixxi. 

8,  II,  12.  Theodoret  sees  here  a 
reference  to  past  deliverances  as  the 
ground  of  present  confidence.  But  the 
perfects  may  be  expressions  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  In  /.  8,  however, 
nJlHi)  seems  to  be  corrupt.  To  thy 
keepings  lit.  ‘to  thy  hand,’  finer  than 
‘ to  thy  hands  ’ (G,  Lk.  xxiii.  46).  In 
Lk.  l.c.  a new  turn  is  given  to  the 
sense.  My  breathy  i.e.  my  life  (Job 


X.  12).  Cp.  ‘breath  of  life,’  Gen.  ii.  7, 
vi.  17. 

9.  Surely  Jon.  ii.  9 alludes  to  our 
psalm,  not  our  psalm  to  that  of  Jonah 
(Duhm). — 12.  Jn  an  ample  space.  Cp. 
iv.  2,  xviii.  20,  xxvi.  12. — II. 

for  1^',  as  often  ; G on. 

14.  Cp.  vi.  7 and  4 ; my  son  I and 
my  body  cp.  xliv.  26. 

17-19.  Cp.  the  descriptions  4^ 
xxii.  8,  xxxviii.  12,  xli.  10,  xliv.  15, 
Iv.  14,  Ixix.  9,  Ixxxviii.  9,  19,  Job  xix. 
13  ff.,  Isa.  liii.  3(^. 

20.  It  is  usual  to  illustrate  and 


1 Snatch  me  from  the  hand  of  mine  enemies  and  from  my  pursuers. 

2 Succour  me  in  thy  kindness,  O Yahwe.  ^ Be  shamed.  ^ And  scorn. 

I.  K 
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defend  IM  by  Job  xix.  14(5',  Hos.  viii.  8, 
Jer.  xxii.  28.  But  the  expressions 
are  not  parallel;  those  in  v.  \2a  are 
strange  in  the  extreme.  ‘ I am  for- 
gotten like  a dead  man  out  of  the  heart  ’ ; 

is  otiose  (Duhm  compares  , 

Dt.  xxxi.  21,  but  there  adds 

something  to  the  sense  = ‘ so  that  the 
mouth  utters  it  no  more’).  ‘ Like  a 
lost  or  perishing  vessel.’  Hebrew 
writers,  however,  say  ‘ like  an  unvalued 
vessel.’  Comp.  Jer.  xxii.  28.  The  idea, 
too,  of  V.  12a  is  unsuitable.  The  con- 
text shows  that  the  speaker  is'  not 
forgotten.  What  is  true  is  that  those 
who  insult  and  abhor  him,  and  who 
plot  against  his  life,  consider  him  as 
good  as  dead.  As  the  dead  Jerah- 
jneelites  (see  crit.  n.).  The  reference 
(as  in  Ixxxviii.  6,  cxliii.  3)  is  to  some 
great  slaughters  of  Jerahmeelites  or 
Edomites,  possibly  those  mentioned  in 
2 S.  viii.  13,  I K.  xi.  15  f.,  2 K.  xiv. 
7.  As  /.  20b  shows,  the  psalmist  is 
thinking  of  Ezek.  xxviii.  10,  xxxi.  17, 
xxxii.  19  ff.  (see  Crit.  Bib.'). 

21.  Tbou  art  my  God.  Israel’s 
public  confession  of  faith  (xvi.  2,  De. 
vi.  4). — 25.  See  Ivi.  9.  The  new 
reading  gives  a fine  sense  and  one 
adapted  to  the  context ; it  relieves  us 
from  the  double  use  of  ‘ hand,’  and  it  is 
linguistically  defensible.  As  a proverb 
in  vague  but  suggestive  English,  how- 
ever, we  can,  of  course,  retain  the 
familiar  words  of  A.V.,  which  have 
been  illustrated  by  Browning  in  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  (stanza  i),  just  as  A.V.’s 
equally  seductive  rendering  of  a corrupt 


reading  in  cxxvii.  2 has  been  glorified 
by  Mrs.  Browning. 

24.  Cf.  xii.  4,  xciv.  4. 

like  Ass.  tasgirtic,  may  mean  ‘ calumny.’ 
— 25.  Hoiu  plentiftU  ...  Cf.  xxxvi. 
7.  The  abrupt  transition  suggests  that 
either  the  writer  corrected  or  completed 
his  own  work  in  a later  mood,  or  that 
an  editor  (a  master  of  metre  like  him- 
self) did  this  for  him.  Line  26  does 
not  indeed  flatly  contradict  /.  24,  but  it 
implies  that  the  speaker  has  taken  the 
calumnies  too  much  to  heart.  Why 
should  Israelites  for  a moment  lose  the 
serenity  which  befits  the  dwellers  in 
Yahwe’s  covert?  It  was  in  ‘trembling 
haste  ’ that  the  psalmist  in  the  name  of 
Israel  had  spoken  so  excitedly.  Cf. 
Introd.— 26.  Cf.  Ixi.  5,  xxvii.  5,  Isa. 
iv.  6.  The  tongues  of  the  Arabians. 
Cp.  V.  14,  cxx.  3 f. 

28.  ’’TSnB.  So  cxvi.  II  ; cp. 

• : T : 

XXX.  ^a.  There  is  an  allusion  to  {b) 
in  Jon.  ii.  5.  See  crit.  n. 

30.  liove  Yahwe.  The  inference 
from  Israel’s  experience  is  that  all 
Israel's  members  should  worship  and 
obey  Yahwe  alone.  The  expression  is 
ritual  in  its  origin  ; hence  the  love  of 
Yahwe  can  be  commanded  (see  OP., 
378).  — 31.  . G aA7j0ei'os 

Kvpios ; also  2 J Hitz,  Del., 
We.,  Duhm.  ’A  T J,  followed  by 
Street,  Hal.  (Rev.  sem.  iii.  36),  and 
Kautzsch,  ‘ the  faithful.’  Duhm  sup- 
plies see,  however,  crit. 

note. — 32.  Cp.  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  i8(^, 
22b. 


Critical  Notes.  3,  6,  7.  Restore  ("’)»  which  fell  out  after 
4.  M The  connexion  is  on  both  sides 

not  smooth,  and  some  historical  colouring  is  desirable.  Read 

m in  is  dittographic  ; and  are 

sometimes  confounded. 

6f.  M Two  synonyms.  Read  <*''•  23 ; 

Sirach  xlv.  24,  xlix.  9).  See  on  xxiii.  2.  S implies  — M 

The  psalmist  has  adopted  from  xviii.  3 , and  nniiD  ; can  he 

T T : 

forget  to  quote  ? G v7repa(T7na-Ti]s  fiov. 

• • T 

8.  M ; the  perfect  and  the  Jl^^  with  suffix  are  both 

unnatural.  Read  This  became '* JITS ^ . ^j-)  was  dittographed 
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and  transferred.  JIHS)  remained.  Omit  ('  repeated  from 

[Wellh.,  Skizzen,  vi,  172,  sees  the  difficulty,  and  boldly  cancels 

'3  0 

9.  For  M’s  G S J T,  Houb.,  and  many  moderns  ie.g.  Konig, 

Einl.^  74)  read  Jl — • But  the  whole  half-line  is  suspicious.  What  can 
mean  here  (Jon.  ii.  5,  ? And  why  this  isolated 

reference  to  idol-worship  1 Lagarde’s  correction  from  Isa.  v.  12  is  clever, 
but  unsuitable.  Halevy  is  on  the  right  scent,  but  he  only  proposes 
. Probably  we  should  read  thus,  • 

Cp.  an  error  in  xxv.  19A 

II  f.  M . 3,  P'l’’  is  unnatural  here.  We.’s  depends 

T : : *"T  T - 

on  ix.  10,  X.  I,  where,  however,  the  pointing  is  wrong.  G eo-ocras-  Ik 
t5>v  di/ayKojv  t^v  -^vxnv  fxov,  against  parallelism.  Read  • — M • 

Read 

• T": 

14  ff.  Insert  (vi.  4)  with  Bi. ; T,  Kenn.,  Houb.  also  supply  a 

verb. — Insert  ^^3  (xc.  9).  For  read  '’'jy3(2;  cp.  /.  ii)  or 

(G  S,  Ba.,  Du.).  For  WIDV  (repetition)  read  (cii.  4). 

17-  M n3"in  nni^”^:Dp.  Pasek  before 

As  metre  shows,  (moved  to  v.  ii)  is  an  interpolation 

from  vi.  8A  Read  HBIH 

easily  fell  out  after  . Lag.,  Bi.,  • But  metre  requires  (so 

xliv.  15).  Herz  (before  Duhm’s  work). 

T 

18.  M ^})'l^r2b  nns*)  ; short  and  poor.  Read  mip 

(cp.  Job  xix.  14,  rightly  arranged  [see  Beer]  ).  iPlR  fell  out. 

19  f.  M’s  M’l}  ymn  evidently  contains  parts  of  two 

half-lines.  Complete  the  first  by  (Job  xix.  19);  the  second  by 

□nnj;n.— M 2bp  npp  most  awkward.  Cf.  Ixxxviii.  5 

(corr.  text),  cxliii.  3,  and  read,  comparing 

'ippp-  See  exeg.  note.— M 13^  *'^33  (so  G).  Read 
3Rn  (Ezek.  xxxii.  21,  &c.).  See  on  Ixxxviii.  6.  At  this  point  the  Heb. 
text  (M  G)  makes  an  insertion,  derived  from  Jer.  xx.  10,  where  (as  here) 
the  text  is  corrupt,  and  (see  Cn/.  Bid.)  to  be  restored  thus, — ‘’3 
D'pRj;  ri31 . This  has  been  linked  to  the  context 
by  another  insertion  (see  M),  opening  with  310^(13  or  rather  (G  T,  Gr., 
La.,  see  on  ii.  4)  □lJ^^rT3. 

22-24.  M ^T’3.  In  I Chr.  xxix.  30  appears  to  mean 

‘critical  times,’  and  if  the  parallelism  prescribed  a word  with  this  meaning 
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in  /.  25,  we  should  have  to  read  with  Nowack.  But  considering  i. 
that  we  do  not  expect  such  a word  in  /.  25,  and  2.  that  the  only  other 
passages  (ix.  10,  x.  i)  in  which  the  fern.  plur.  form  occurs  are 

corrupt,  we  have  no  other  course  but  to  correct  the  text.  Gr.  proposes 
(see  on  Ixxxi.  16).  But  even  this  does  not  produce  a perfect  sense, 
unless  we  venture  to  correct 

reading  is  supplied  by  Ivi.  9.  Read  Then  follows 

a short  unmetrical  insertion,  'i;)')  V-  17a  (“]13V)  rnakes  a good 

parallel  to  ‘ I profess,  thou  art  my  God.’  Again,  a little  insertion  follows 
('1^1  Verse  iSa  is  right,  then  comes  an  inserted  •*11^3.'’.  For 

read,  not  1*7")'  (cf.  G S),  but  (cf.  /.  12,  and  see  on  Ixiii.  ii). 

— After  M G read  pJlV,  which  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  a 

dittographed  [Duhm  omits  as  a variant  to  pjl^.] 

M G append  T131- 

T 

25  f.  M’s  is  a variant  to  (see  v.  21,  M). 

We  need  not  therefore  trouble  ourselves  to  render  differently  in  two 

successive  Massoretic  verses. — M Read  — M appends 

T : - T ' : T \ ; 

Dli^  1:1^,  not  a gloss,  but  miswritten  and  misplaced.  The  text  is 
still  further  disarranged  in  M by  the  tautological  prefix  □"I'TlDJn  (derived 
from  xxvii.  5);  note  Pasek. — M '^'33.  Read  ^'323  (xvii.  8,  Ixi.  5),  with 
Goldziher  {MytJios  bei  den  Hebr.^  137  ; Eng.  tr.  117). — M '033/3. 

Assyriology  (cp.  Del.,  Ass.  HIVB,  s.  v.  riksu)  cannot  justify  the  impossible 
033.  01.  suggests  ^'33  'l^^hi/3  (Ezek.  xxii.  9;  cf.  on  P*s.  xvii.  3).  G’s 

aVo  rapax^s  avdpdoircjiu  is  a mere  guess.  T’s  '313'il  springs  from  tradition, 
but  from  a faulty  one  ; cf.  its  rend,  of  □'033  in  Isa.  xl.  4.  Herz  suggests 
j3D33  (cf.  Hitz’s  earlier  view).  The  truth,  however,  probably  is  that 
'0333  is  simply  a corrupt  and  misplaced  duplication  of  3'33 
or  rather  (for  this  is  probably  the  true  reading)  □'33V 
(cp.  on  XXXV.  I,  xliii.  i). 

27.  M 311^3  3'V^’  S ws'  ev  TTokcL  TrepKppaypevr}.  We.,  3V:{3 

(or  3ii3)  ; Hal.,  plii3  T1V3.  But  the  analogy  of  lx.  ii  leads  one  to 
expect  the  Misrites  to  be  mentioned.  We  have  also  to  account  for 
□3^^  '^3  3:J,  now  misplaced  in  v.  20.  "TJI^  should  probably  be 
33p3  (see  on  xxiii.  5).  □'33V  'J3  (so  read  !)  is  a variant  to  □'33V 
(so  read  for  3'V3j  comparing  Iv.  10  !).  Line  27b  should  therefore  run, 
□'3':i31  □'^PV  33p3. 

28.  M 'j3n^^  (an.  Xfy.).  Some  MSS.  '7733^  (cp.  on  Ixxxviii.  6). 
Jon.  ii.  5,  'j3’V3I3;  so  E'  eK^e^Xrjpai.  This  is  more  forcible,  and  suits 
''V  3D^3  best  ; so  Gr.,  Hal.,  Du. 
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29.  M As  Herz  points  out,  G T make  this  qualify 

from  T he  infers  a reading  “7/1',  which  (cp.  Zech.  x.  4)  he  takes  to  be 

*•  T 

a figurative  expression  for  ‘ruler.’  But  is  this  probable?  It  is  true,  the 
statement  produced  by  "1/7'’”^y  (‘according  to  abundance’.^)  does  not 
tally  with  Ixii.  13.  G arbitrarily  gives  rots  TrepiaaSis  Tvoiovaiv  vTreprjcpavlav. 
We  expect  something  like  this, 

nwj  nw‘73  dWoi  I -it'b  n' 

..  T tt:  T ••  • v: 

32  f.  Line  33  does  not  fit  on  well  to  //.  29,  31,  and  seems  to  be  an 
appendix.  So  B.  Jacob  {ZA  TIV,  xvi.  153)  and  Grimm  {IJturg.  App.,  12). 


PSALM  XXXII. 

Tetrameters  (double  dimeters).  Evidently  a composite  psalm,  for  the 
didactic  passage,  vv.  8-10,  has  a new  commencement,  and  is  an  utterance,  not  of 
Israel,  but  either  of  the  poet  or,  much  more  probably,  of  Yah  we  (see  on  v.  8). 
It  contains  an  exhortation  and  a promise  addressed  to  each  individual  Israelite — 
the  influence  of  the  individualizing  educational  movement  recorded  for  us  in 
Proverbs  is  unmistakable.  Vv.  3-7  have  also  often  been  interpreted  in  an 
individualistic  sense,  and  assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  speaker  in 
vv.  8-10  is  the  same  individual  who  has  (^rx  hyp.)  related  his  experience  of  the 
good  results  of  confession  of  sin  in  vv.  3-5,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  psalm.  This  assumption,  however,  is  untenable,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a sound  exegesis  of  vv.  8-10,  but  from  that  of  a 
careful  exegesis  of  vv.  3-7.  If  the  longer  passages  of  psalms  in  the  same  strain 
are  rightly  understood  as  utterances  of  the  pious  community  (see  e.g.  vi.,  xxxi., 
xxxviii.,  cii.*),  we  cannot  interpret  vv.  3-7  differently.  The  speaker  must  be 
Israel,  whose  body  {i.e.  organization)  suffered  so  severely  through  calamities,  but 
whom  God  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  its  sin,  as  soon  as  it  frankly 
confessed  its  guilt  {v.  5).  The  reference  is  manifestly  to  the  captivity  and  its 
consequences,  which  may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra  (cp.  the  confessions  of  sin  in  the  Books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra).  There 
may  indeed  be  a flood  of  fresh  troubles  before  the  final  deliverance  comes,  but  the 
preservation  of  a remnant  in  the  huge  trouble  of  the  past  gives  an  assurance  that 
no  loyal  prayerful  Israelite  will  be  washed  away  by  the  flood,  and  Israel  as  a 
whole  gratefully  counts  upon  the  divine  guardianship  {vv.  6,  7).  A liturgical 
preface  {vv.  i,  2)  and  appendix  {v.  ii)  are  added  (cp.  xli.).  For  the  individual- 
izing application  of  v.  i compare  the  inserted  passage  xl.  5 ; also  the  heading  of  cii. 

The  phraseology  and  ideas  of  both  parts  of  Ps.  xxxii.  are  characteristically 
post-exilic.  The  mere  fact  that  “T'DR  is  used  in  z^.  6 as  a class-name  is  decisive  ; 

• T 

so  too  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  conscience  implied  in  vv.  3-5.  Post-exilic 
also  is  the  conception  of  the  teachership  of  Yahwe  (see  OP,  236,  249).  Nor  is 
the  survival  of  the  retribution-doctrine  opposed  to  this,  as  the  Books  of  Job  and 
Proverbs  show.  Cp.  on  Ps.  li. — The  corruptions  of  the  text  have  led  to  much 
misunderstanding.  Observe  that  only  one  ‘Selah’  is  correct  {v.  7). 


XXXII. — I. 

Deposited.  Of  '' Arah-ethan.  i 

Liturgical  Preface. 

Happy  is  he  whose  transgression  is  removed,  | whose  sin  is 
covered  ! 


134  the  psalms. 

I Watch  over  me,  O God  ! | pity  me,  O Yahwe  ! 2 

[For]  I am  needy,  | and  my  spirit  is  sad. 

When  thou  wast  mute  at  my  crying  | my  frame  wasted 
away,  3 

For  by  day  and  by  night  fell  heavily  | thy  hand  upon  me.  4 

Affrighted  was  my  body  | by  the  heat  of  thine  indig- 
nation 

I made  known  my  sin,  | I covered  not  my  guilt.  5 

I said,  I will  confess  | my  transgressions  to  Yahwe  ; 

My  guilt  thou  didst  remove,  | my  sin  thou  didst  forgive. 

For  this  let  prayer  be  made  | by  every  loyal  one  to  thee  ; 6 

10  When  thy  floods-  overflow,  | such  a one  they  cannot 
reach. 

Thou  art  unto  me  a covert,  | from  my  foes  mayest  thou 
guard  me,  7 

In  the  time  of  favour  mayest  thou  set  me  free  | from  [all] 
those  that  encompass  me. 


Supplement  [‘Selah’]. 

XXXII. — 2. 

I I will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  | the  way  thou 

shouldest  go,  8 

I will  guide  thee  by  my  counsel  | in  paths  that  are  right. 

Be  not  thou  like  the  horse  | and  the  senseless  mule,  9 

Which  by  bit  and  bridle  | are  brought  to  thy  side. 

Many  are  the  pains  | [of  the  evil-doer  and]  of  the  wicked  ; 10 
But  he  who  trusts  in  Yahwe  | with  lovingkindness  will  He 
encompass  him. 

Liturgical  Appendix, 

Rejoice  in  Yahwe,  | and  exult,  ye  righteous,  il 

Shout  ye,  and  sing  for  joy,  | all  ye  upright  in  heart. 


xxxii.^^^  Title.  With  G transpose 
':>'0©a  (see  Introd.)  and 

I,  2.  This  seems  to  be  the  cry 
which  afflicted  Israel  uttered  according 
to  1.  3.  The  usual  reading  in  v.  2.b  is 


‘ and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.’ 
This  clause,  however,  does  not  fit  on 
well  to  the  statement  that  the  forgiven 
man,  whose  sin  is  not  reckoned  to  him, 
is  truly  happy.  For  if  ‘no  guile’ 
means  ‘ no  attempt  to  make  oneself 


1 O God. 


^ Great  waters. 
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out  better  than  one  is,’  this  negative 
characteristic  may  surely  be  assumed  in 
the  man  whom  the  searcher  of  hearts 
has  pardoned  ; besides  which  ‘ in  whose 
spirit’  should  rather  be,  ‘in  whose 
mouth’  (Isa.  liii.  9).  But  this  is  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  M’s  text,  which  is 
very  corrupt  (see  crit.  n.). 

3.  The  text  reads,  ‘ I was  mute,’ 
i.e.  made  no  confession  of  sin.  Such 
backwardness  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  speaker  says  (according 
to  M)  that  he  never  ceased  crying,  and 
because  in  v.  4 God’s  conduct,  not 
man’s,  is  spoken  of.  Usually  crying 
(xxii.  2,  same  word)  is  a synonym  for 
impassioned  prayer,  and  prayer  implies 
confession  of  sin  ; usually  too  ‘ silence  ’ 
is  the  term  for  Yahwe’s  inattention  to 
the  distress  of  his  people  (xxviii.  i, 
&c.).  Duhm  thinks  that 
means  ‘ the  sore  sickness  which  forced 
a cry  of  pain  from  me  ’ ; but  how  can 
this  be  ? 

9 f.  See  introd.  The  overflowing 
waters  may  be  a figure  for  the  divine 
wrath  (Isa.  xxx.  28,  Nah.  i.  8),  but 
more  probably  (cp.  Isa.  viii.  7 f.. 


xxviii.  2,  15,  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  cp.  Dan.  ix. 
26)  here,  as  in  cxxiv.  4 f.,  an  attack  on 
Israel  by  foreign  foes  is  meant.  The 
exemption  promised  to  the  hdsld  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  ‘believer’  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  17. 

II  f.  The  prayer  in  //.  i f.  is 
virtually  repeated,  but  in  a calmer  tone. 
The  phrases  are  familiar  ones  ; cp. 

xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  21  (inD);  xii.  8, 

XXV.  21,  xxxi.  24  ("liiJ),  Ixix.  14,  Isa. 
xlix.  8 ^V)'  ‘ Encompassing  ’ 

foes,  as  iii.  7,  xxviii.  6,  cxviii.  10-12. 
The  ‘ time  of  favour  ’ is  the  great 
‘ Messianic  ’ deliverance. 

xxxii.(-)  I ff.  Is  it  the  poet  (Calvin, 
Hu.,  Du.)  or  Yahwe  (01.,  Ew.,  Hi., 
Bii.)  who  speaks?  xxxiv.  12  favours 
the  former  view  so  far  as  //.  i f.  are 
concerned  ; xxv.  8,  12  the  latter.  But 
//.  3 f.  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  a 
human  teacher.  Israel  is  likened  to 
domestic  animals  in  Hos.  x.  ii.  xi.  4, 
Dt.  xxxii.  15,  &c.,  and  contrasted  with 
them,  as  here,  in  Isa.  i.  3.  See  crit.  n. 


Critical  Notes,  xxxii. As  we  have  seen,  v.  2^  is  quite  out  of  place 
here.  The  second  followed  by  is  also  unexpected  ; indeed 

the  whole  of  v.  la  appears  superfluous  after  /.  i.  Nor  are  vv.  i,  2 at  all 
a natural  introduction  to  the  following  descriptive  passage.  Either  they 
are  a liturgical  preface,  or  (since  v.  2,  as  we  have  seen,  is  partly  super- 
fluous, partly  out  of  place)  the  true  beginning  of  xxxii. underlies  M’s 
text  of  V.  2.  Our  first  suspicion  rests  on  which  word  is  not 

unfrequently  corrupt,  and  remembering  the  frequent  severance  of  words 
by  scribes,  we  correct  into  may  easily  have 

come  out  of  in  xl.  18  comes  from  (Ixx.  2)  ; here, 

however,  it  has  more  probably  arisen  out  of  nD^H.  Read,  therefore, 

mn**  HDin  I n^nb^ 

2.  Read  perhaps  HID  | 

T T • : • T : V • 

3-  being  inconsistent  with  O,  Gr.  alters  it  into 

. But  is  not  found  in  the  Pss.  ; too  (xix.  13)  is  an 

OTT.  Xey.  Read  y '1  O-  Omit  □Vn’t’D  as  a 

variant  to  D/DT  O (/.  4).  For  see  on  xxii.  2. 

5 f.  M y;,2  isnj.  ‘ My  moisture  ’ 

(T  can  only  be  justified  (for  by  a fanciful  use  of  Arabic 

(see  Lexicons);  in  Num.  xi.  a kind  of  oil-cake.  Hence 

01.  and  Bi.  correct  into  ’’3^.  But  this  ought  to  be  followed  by 
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(cp.  xxii.  16).  Nor  do  they  attempt  to  correct  the  suspicious  an.  Xey. 
'nin.  Herz  proposes  (or -3)  >^5^  ‘Shaddai 

. , . like  a vexed  friend.’  Surely  the  right  reading  is,  ^113^ 

fnnZ.  The  changes  are  all  simple,  and  the  sense  is  good.  The 
n^D  at  the  end  of  v.  4 is  probably  a corruption  of  — M 

But  a historical  present  is  not  natural  here.  Read  (Bi.  ; cp.  G). 

M’s  reading  was  produced  by  the  rTTlS  in  /.  9. 

7.  M miN-  Contrary  to  usage;  it  is  not  enough  to  quote 

rr^lTin  in  Neh.  Contrary  also  to  metre.  Read  pnih}  (cp.  /.  6). 

in  represents  '"h  \ the  scribe  afterwards  wrote  in  full 

after 

8.  M n'^D  |iy  nDNI  (Pasek  after  The 

pleonasm  is  strange  ; and  n‘7D  is  hardly  to  be  expected  here. 
Read  nmit’D  'TlNrSm  in  M is  a fragment  of  a 

t:— T ' T-:  T TT 

dittographed  Nearly  so  Gr.  ,1*73  is  misleading,  as  often 

{e.g.  Pss.  xxxix  , Ixviii.). 

9-  M p1_  N'iip  p")  is  supposed  to  belong  logically  to 

though  separated  by  three  words  from  it,  and  to  be 

equivalent  to  Isa.  Iv.  6.  But  the  three  words  p")  'O  71^^ 

present  the  clearest  marks  of  corruption,  nor  can  p“l  possibly  mean 
‘surely.’  Several  corrections  have  been  offered,  (i)  One,  adopted  by 
the  writer  in  1887-88,  is  due  to  Lagarde.  he  takes  to  be  mis. 

written  for  TiiD  • He  then  continues  ^Ip-  But  pip  (‘at  the 

sound  of’)  is  not  what  we  expect.  (2)  Duhm  supposes  pH  to  be  a 

combination  of  two  readings  and  pi^D  • (3)  Gr.  alters  pp  into 

• I think,  however,  that  we  can  perhaps  improve  upon  these. 
pTJ^^D  is  a corruption  of  (!3  = IJ),  and  this  word,  as  also  in 

xlii.  8,  is  a corruption  of  D'flD  is  a gloss  upon  this,  and 

is  Bie  original  out  of  which  r\))b  has  arisen  = = 

Cp.  Ixix.  16,  where  and  again  occur  together. 

Ilf.  For  read  ’’“liiiD. — M ^DPH)  both  here  and  in 

- • — .j.  . — 

Ivi.  8 must  be  wrong ; and  also,  though  attested  by  G.  ''3"1  comes 
from  a second  , which  is  a corruption  of  jTyP  • Continue 

Cp.  G XvTpcocral.  /xe  dno  roav  KVKXcoo'duTaiv  p€. — 
The  ‘ Selah  ’ seems  to  state  that  a supplement  is  to  be  made  here  from 
another  MS  (dWP). 

xxxii.(2)  2.  M TT>py  G €7TLaTT]pico  in\  ai  rovs  o<pdaX- 

• VT  T-; 

povs  pov,  perhaps  reading  (?)  ; cp.  Schechter  and  Taylor  on  the 
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Heb.  text  of  Sirach  iv.  28.  But  the  material  is  not  enough  for  a 
double  dimeter.  We  must  both  correct  and  fill  it  up.  Read  probably 

(Ixxiii.  24,  xxiii.  3).  K is  the  only  remnant 
of  the  first  word.  and  are  two  fragments  of  = (D). 

"J  in  may  come  from  p , a fragment  of  p"T^  . Some  such  restora- 
tion is  required  by  the  sense.  in  Prov.  xvi.  30  must  also  be 

corrupt.] 

3 f.  M •Vn.n , Read  (Gr.).— M . Read  nn  (G  ; 

; • • : • T T • 

Gr.).— M ^3  Di'73^  riy.  Surely  Iny,  ‘his  trappings  ’ (?) 

cannot  be  in  apposition  to  1 ‘721  before  HHp  (infin.  ?)  is 

against  usage.  Hence  von  Ortenberg  would  take  'p  to  be  a proleptic 
perfect.  He  reads  ^^"Ip  "TP  ; for  the  rest  he  agrees  with 

M {Textkritik^  6 f.).  But  is  a suspicious-looking  dV.  Xey.,  and, 

not  less  than  ^3  which  follows,  represents  b:iV  or  As  for 

V"Tp,  Herz  has  rightly  seen  that  p is  a corruption  of  He  would 
read  nip  m’li.  But  the  sense  of  this  is  not  satisfactory, 

and  metrical  requirements  must  be  considered.  Vip  (IHli)  and 
both  contain  elements  of  a forgotten  word,  viz.  Hip  is 

intrusive  ; as  was  pointed  out  in  ed.  i,  it  is  an  interpolation  suggested  by 
the  faulty  reading  Vip.  Read  simply  ^]TX*7  To  defend 

G’s  aiayoves  avrwv  as  a rendering  of  M’s  P"TP,  seems  to  me  extremely 
difficult.  We.  refers  to  inp,  ciii.  5,  which  he  renders  ‘ thy  mouth.’ 
But  see  note  on  that  passage. 

5.  Insert  *)  pi^^  , or  the  like.— M • The  form  seems 

to  occur  in  Ixv.  9,  Job  xxix.  13  as  a trans.;  in  Ixxxi.  2,  Dt.  xxxii.  43,  also 
in  Sirach  xxxix.  35,  as  an  intrans.,  and  so  also  here.  It  may,  however,  be 
imaginary.  In  our  passage  metre  suggests  the  irreproachable  reading 
•1:1311  -ipnil.  In  Dt.  xxxii.  43  read  1DP  DP  ..  1331  (see  G).  The 
scribe  began  I^^H , but,  noticing  his  error,  closed  with  133  • Out  of 
13311  arose  13*’3in.  In  Job  xxix.  13  read  ''3H1H'’  *'31  (G)  ; 

vv.  12  f.  are  an  interpolation  (Budde).  Still  the  corruption  was  early 
enough  to  have  existed  in  the  Psalter  of  Ben  Sira. 
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TT RIMETERS.  The  faithful  are  summoned  to  praise  God  for  His  mercies  to 
Israel,  whom  the  nations  had  purposed  to  destroy  {v.  10).  He  has  delivered  His 
people  ; no  wonder,  for  He  is  the  Creator  {v.  6)  and  knows  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  {v.  15).  Israel’s  unwarlike  character  is  no  disadvantage;  it  presupposes 
consciousness  of  its  true  and  only  strength,  which  is  its  persistent  clinging  to 
Yahwe.  The  ‘purpose’  mentioned  in  v.  iia  is  no  doubt  the  establishment  of 
Yahwe’s  kingdom  with  Zion  for  its  centre. 
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The  psalm  is  quasi-alphabetic,  containing  twenty-two  couplets  (cp.  xxxviii.  f., 
cxlvi.,  Lam.  v.)  ; there  is  a clearly  marked  division  after  v.  ii  (//,  21  f.).  It  is 
full  of  points  of  contact  in  ideas  and  phraseology  with  late  writings  ; however, 

must  not  be  used  as  evidence  (see  on  /.  13).  It  can  hardly  be  of  earlier  composition 
than  Pss.  cxliv. — cL,  which  were  collected  and  perhaps  composed  in  the  Asmonaean 
period  ; its  resemblances  to  these  psalms  (cp.  also  cxv.  9-1 1,  cxviii.  15,  20)  are 
manifest.  The  phrase  ‘a  new  song’  in  z>.  3,  and  the  tenses  in  vv.  10,  13,  14 
suggest  a recent  time  of  upheaval  of  nations,  in  which  Israel  had  been  fortunate, 
while  {v.  16)  kings  and  great  warriors  had  fallen.  Even  apart  from  this,  the 
extreme  imitativeness  of  the  psalm  pushes  its  date  further  down  than  those 
among  which  it  is  placed. 

That  the  psalm  must  be  pre-exilic  because  of  in  v.  16  (Ba.),  is  a hasty 

inference.  TjStD  is  quite  indefinite.  An  early  Maccabcean  date  is  not  inconceivable. 

There  are  points  of  contact  with  psalms  plausibly  regarded  as  Maccabcean.  If 
Judas  Maccabseus  is  correctly  represented  in  i Macc.,  he  had  faith  in  the  divine 
power  to  give  victory  to  those  who  were  not  strong,  and  he,  and  still  more  his 
supporters,  could  have  joined  in  singing  vv.  16,  17  (see  OP  195).  Still  an  earlier 
date  is  by  no  means  impossible.  Vv.  16,  17  might  refer  to  the  kings  overthrown 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  or  perhaps  to  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  (so  Halevy,  Rev. 
sent.  iii.  45),  and  v.  10  to  the  cruelty  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  towards  the  Jews,  if 
this  can  safely  be  regarded  as  historical.  The  truth  is  that  suspicions  of  a plot  to 
destroy  their  national  existence,  and  somewhat  premature  thanksgivings  for  full 
deliverance,  are  oft-repeated  phenomena  in  the  sacred  lyric  poetry  of  the  Jews. 

The  circumstance  that  the  psalm  has  no  heading,  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in 

’A20  (Origen),  has  caused  some  surprise.  Has  dropped  out  (‘ very 

probably,’  Ba.)  ? or  were  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  originally  one  psalm  (Venema,  cp. 
ix.-x.  ; xlii.-xliii.)  ? For  the  former  view,  G’s  heading,  tw  AaviS,  might  be 
adduced,  if  we  could  place  more  confidence  in  G’s  accuracy  in  such  particulars. 
For  the  latter,  the  strong  resemblance  between  xxxii.  ii  and  xxxiii.  i may  seem 
to  plead  (cp.  Gratz)  ; but  the  metres  of  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  differ.  More  probably 
xxxiii.  was  inserted  after  xxxii.  by  the  latest  editor  just  because  of  this 
(accidental)  resemblance,  and  also  because  of  the  point  of  contact  between  v.  i?> 
and  xxxiv.  16  ; moreover,  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  may  both  be  classed  as  alphabetic 
psalms. 


I Sing  for  joy  in  Yahwe,  ye  righteous  ! i 

The  song  of  praise  befits  the  upright. 

Give  thanks  to  Yahwe  with  the  lyre  ; 2 

With  the  lute  and  the  horn  play  unto  him. 

Sing  unto  him  a new  song  ; 3 

Strike  the  strings  aloud  with  the  clang  -t-of  the  horn+. 

For  the  word  of  Yahwe  is  right,  4 

And  all  his  doing  is  in  faithfulness. 

He  loves  righteousness  and  justice,  5 

10  The  earth  is  full  of  the  lovingkindness  of  Yahwe. 

By  the  word  of  Yahwe  were  the  heavens  made,  6 

And  all  their  host  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 

He  stored  the  sea  in  4vast+  pitchers,  7 

He  laid  up  the  ocean  in  treasuries. 

Let  all  the  earth  fear  Yahwe  ; ^ 

Of  him  let  all  the  world’s  people  be  in  awe. 
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For  he  spake,  and  it  came  into  being  ; 9 

He  commanded,  and  there  it  stood. 

Yahwe  has  annulled  the  purpose  of  the  nations,  10 

20  He  has  foiled  the  designs  of  the  peoples. 

Yahwe’s  purpose  will  stand  for  ever,  ii 

The  designs  of  his  heart  to  all  generations. 

Happy  the  nation  whose  God  is  Yahwe,  12 

The  people  he  has  chosen  for  himself  as  a heritage. 

Out  of  heaven  Yahwe  looks  down,  13 

He  beholds  all  the  human  kind  ; 

From  his  firm  habitation  he  gazes  14 

Upon  all  who  dwell  on  the  earth — 

He  who  knows  the  recesses  of  their  hearts,  15 

30  Who  takes  note  of  all  their  works. 

A king  is  not  victorious  through  a great  army,  16 

A warrior  does  not  win  escape  by  mightiness. 

A horse  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  victory,  17 

Nor  can  it  rescue  by  its  great  strength. 

Nay,  the  eye  of  Yahwe  is  on  those  that  fear  him,  18 
On  those  who  put  their  hope  in  his  lovingkindness. 

To  deliver  their  soul  from  pestilence,  19 

And  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine. 

Our  soul  waits  on  for  Yahwe  ; 20 

40  He  is  our  Rock  and  our  shield. 

Yea,  our  heart  rejoices  in  him,  21 

Yea,  we  trust  in  his  holy  name. 

Let  thy  lovingkindness,  O Yahwe,  rest  upon  us,  22 

According  as  we  have  put  our  hope  in  thee. 


I f.  Terms  for  pious  Israel  ; cf. 
xxxii.  II  (appendix),  xcvii.  12,  cxlvii. 
I,  and  especially  cxi.  i.  On  instru- 
ments, see  crit.  n.,  and  cf.  Del.  ad  loc. ; 
Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  pp.  234  f.  ; 
We.,  Psalms  (appendix)  ; and  art. 
‘ Music,’  in  Enc.  Bib. 

5.  A new  song-.  See  introd., 
and  cf.  xl.  4,  Ivii,  9 (corr.  text),  xcvi. 
I,  cxliv.  9 (from  v.  2.b  and  v.  3a),  cxlix. 
I,  Isa.  xlii.  10,  Judith  xvi.  13,  Rev. 

V.  9. 

7-18.  Yahwe’s  moral  attributes  ; 
his  creatorship.  The  favourite  post- 


exilic  themes. — Eighty  or  ‘upright,’ 
‘ truthful,’  cf.  xix.  9.  So  in  xxv.  8, 
xcii.  15,  Yahwe  is  ‘upright.’ — Note 
parallelism  of  ‘word’  and  ‘doing.’ 
To  will,  with  God,  is  to  speak,  and 
also  to  do. — Creation  by  a word  ; cf. 
cxlviii.  5,  Gen.  i.  3 ff.,  Isa.  xlviii.  131!^ ; 
Ecclus.  xliii.  26,  and  the  well-known 
Bab.  parallel  (see  ‘ Creation,’  § 27,  Enc. 
Bib.). — 10.  So  cxix.  64.  — 13.  The 
laying-up  of  the  waters,  winds,  &c.,  in 
store-chambers  (cxxxv.  7,  Jer.  x.  13, 
Job  xxxviii.  22,  Enoch  xli.  4)  took 
place  at  Creation.  See  Karppe,y(?«^«- 
asial.  ix.  (’97),  75.  ‘Sea’  is  not  a 
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term  for  the  ‘ waters  above  the  heavens  ’ 
(Hitz.)  ; the  parallel  word 

{plur.  excelleniise,  like  in  xxiv. 

2)  clearly  means  the  earthly  ocean. 
True,  in  Job  xxxviii.  37,  the  ‘pitchers 
of  heaven  ’ are  the  clouds,  and  the 
store-chambers  of  the  winds,  the  snow, 
and  the  hail  are,  of  course,  celestial. 
But  the  terrestrial  waters  too  were  kept 
in  reservoirs,  and  these  could  equally 
well  be  called  ‘ pitchers  ’ and  ‘ store- 
chambers,’  or  ‘ treasuries.’ 

20.  See  introd. — 21.  Cp.  Isa.  xl.  8, 


xlvi.  10,  li.  6,  Iv.  8 ff.  — 22.  Cp. 
Jer.  xxix.  ii,  Isa.  Iv.  8 f. — 23.  Cf. 
cxliv.  15,  Dt.  xxxiii.  29. — 24.  Cf.  Ixxiv. 
2,  Dt.  xxxii.  9,  and  see  on  Ixxxii.  8. 

25—28.  Cf.  xi.  4,  xiv.  2,  cii.  20. — 
29.  Cf.  on  vii.  10. — 31  and  33,  32  and 
34,  are  parallel,  'i'he  two  couplets 
generalize  from  facts  of  recent  expe- 
rience. Cf.  XX.  8,  cxlvii.  10,  Prov. 
xxi.  31. — 35.  Cf.  xxxiv.  16.  — 37. 
‘ Death,’  i.e.  probably  ‘ pestilence  ’ (Jer. 
XV.  2 ; cf.  2 S.  xxiv.  3). 

39.  Waits  on,  rT/lDn  (cvi.  13). 


Critical  Notes.  2.  M G eV  ylraXTTjpLCo  deKax6p8(p  ; ’A 

T V •'  : 

(Field)  €v  r'd/SXa  de/endoy.  In  M (but  not  G)  of  xcii.  4 the  and  the 
appear  to  be  distinguished,  and  Ibn  Ezra  (comparing  xxxv.  14, 

T 

Jer.  xi.  19)  supposes  an  asyndeton  here.  Jos.  {Ant.  vii.  12,  3)  says  that 
the  vd^Xa  has  twelve  <p66yyot  (cp.  Gr.,  pp.  67  f.).  But  we  only  know 
in  the  sense  of  ‘ ten  days,’  or,  ‘ the  day  which  completes  the  decad’ 
(=  the  tenth  day).  Read  certainly  ; cf.  cl.  3,  and  see  on 

xcii.  4,  cxliv.  9. 

13.  M (Isa.  xxviii.  20).  Miswritten  under  the  influence  of  UD  . 
Read  certainly  ]DrT  (the  usual  parallel  to  “l^N). — M '’D  (Ex.  xv.  8 ; 
cf.  Ixxviii.  13).  But  parallelism  and  context  are  against  this.  All  Vss. 
except  E' (which  agrees  with  M),  presuppose  ‘ after  the  manner 

of  a wine-skin  ’ ; so  Houb.,  Ew.,  Oh,  Dy.,  Gr.,  Che.di,  Ba.,  Kau.,  Duhm, 
We.  {Skizzen^  vi.).  This,  however,  is  a strange  expression.  A com- 
parison of  Job  xxxviii.  37  suggests  the  true  reading = *'0^.33.  = 
; the  initial  '2,  fell  out.  This  suits  the  parallelism.  See  note 

above. 

29.  M in’’  is  difficult.  Is  it  to  be  taken  with 

as  if  ‘the  hearts  of  them  all,’  or  with  ‘ who  alone  formed’  (Duhm, 

cf.  Ezr.  iv.  3.?)?  Parallelism  is  opposed  to  both  views.  Read 
'jn3T’.  yi'  became  after  which  easily  fell  out.  as  often, 

became  Jl ; became  "T ; transposition  followed. 

31.  M “]‘7Qn.  Omit  the  article  (cf.  G).  [So  Duhm.] 

40.  M More  probably  see  on  xxviii.  7 f.,  and  esp. 

Ixxviii.  35. 


PSALM  XXXIV. 

A.N  alphabetic  psalm  in  eleven  quatrains  of  trimeters.  The  earliest  editor 
probably  considered  it  to  be  the  twin-psalm  to  Ps.  xxxv.,  for  the  original  title 
which  we  seem  to  discern  underneath  the  absurd  title  relative  to  an  occasion  in  the 
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life  of  David  represents  Ps.  xxxiv.  as  commemorating  the  flight  of  hostile  Jerah- 
meelites  and  Geshurites.  These  foes  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Ps.  xxxv.,  where 
the  danger  caused  by  them  is  vividly  described.  The  reference  in  xxxiv.  8 to  the 
‘angel  of  Yahwe’  who  ‘ encamped  ’ (in  the  past)  around  faithful  Israelites  might 
in  fact  naturally  be  connected  with  a similar  reference  in  the  prayer  in  xxxv.  5,  6. 
It  is  only  Part  i.,  however,  which  has  the  character  of  a hymn  of  praise;  Part  ii.  is 
more  like  a sermon.  After  v.  ii  (close  of  Part  i.)  G plausibly  gives  a Sid^paXfia 
(see  crit.  n.  on  /.  20).  As  in  Ps.  xxv.,  the  1 couplet  is  wanting,  and  there  is  a 
supernumerary  3 couplet,  which,  however, is  wanted  to  complete  the  last  quatrain.! 

The  speaker  in  /.  ii  (cp.  xxv.  i6d)  calls  himself  a ‘sufferer’  who  cried 

to  God  on  a special  occasion  and  was  answered.  The  view  (OP,  248  ; so  too 
01.,  Now.)  that  ‘each  pious  Israelite’  is  meant  here  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
nationalistic  character  of  the  psalm.  The  ‘ sufferer  ’ is,  not  indeed  Israel  simply, 
but  the  inner  circle  of  the  pious  (see  on  xxii.  26),  which  alone  thoroughly  deserved 
the  name  of  Israel,  and  which  had  among  its  chief  functions  to  pray  for  Israel  as  a 
whole  and  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  those  who  were  behindhand  in  religious 
attainments.  They  cry  as  one  man  to  Israel’s  God,  and  He  delivers  the  whole 
community  (which  is  no  doubt  relatively  righteous)  in  answer  to  their  prayers 
(//.  7 f.,  33  f.).  Then  the  community,  in  its  wider  sense,  realizes  Yahwe’s  loving- 
kindness, ceases  to  blush  at  its  ‘ desertion  ’ by  its  God  (/.  10),  and  joins  in  the 
grateful  songs  of  the  association  of  the  (‘suffering  ones  ’). 

The  association  referred  to  contained,  not  only  ordinary  prayerful  and  obedient 
Israelites,  but  psalmists,  wise  men,  and  prophetic  writers.  The  author  of  Ps.  xxxiv. 
is  at  once  psalmist  and  wise  man  ; hence  he  addresses  his  readers  in  the  affection- 
ate style  of  the  wise  men  towards  their  disciples  (Prov.  i.  8,  ii.  i,  iii.  i,  &c. ).  This 
helps  to  account  for  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  reality  of  earthly  retribution. 

The  whole  poem  is  as  markedly  post-exilic  as  Ps.  xxv.,  to  which  it  has  so 
strong  an,  affinity.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  the  changed  meaning  of 
(//.  8,  9),  which  originally  meant  the  personal  revelation  of  Yahwe, 
but  here  (as  in  xxxv.  5 f.)  most  probably  means  the  protective  angel  of  the 

community,  Malschi’s  ; cp.  Zech.  iii.  i ff.,  and  Nowack’s  note. 

With  respect  to  Lagarde’s  theory  as  to  the  name  of  the  author,  see  introd.  to 
Ps.  xxv.  Cp.  a ‘ Note  on  Pss.  xxxiv.  and  xxv.’  by  E.  G.  Hirsch  in  the  Atnerican 
Jour7ial of  Se7nitic  Languages,  April,  1902,  which  came  out  too  late  to  be  considered 
in  the  critical  notes. 


Of Arab-ethan.  When  the  hosts  of  those  of  Jerahmeel  and  of 


Geshiir  fled.  i 

I will  bless  Yahwe  at  all  times  ; 2 

Be  his  praise  continually  in  my  mouth  ! 

Of  Yahwe  let  my  soul  make  her  boast  ; 3 

The  sufferers  will  hear  and  rejoice. 

With  me  magnify  Yahwe  ; 4 

Together  let  us  exalt  his  name. 


Zealously  I approached  Yahwe,  and  he  answered  me, 
And  rescued  me  out  of  all  that  I dreaded. 


! K.  J.  Grimm,  Liturg.  App.  8 ff.,  after  a consideration  of  most  other  theories, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  v.  23  is  a later  addition,  designed  to  provide  the 
psalm  with  an  auspicious  close.  I would  rather  say  that  the  original  poet  had  this 
design  in  framing  the  couplet,  for  I take  the  stanzas  to  be  each  of  four,  not  of  two 
lines. 
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Look  unto  him  and  ye  will  be  cheered,  6 

10  Ye  cannot  be  put  to  the  blush. 

There  is  a sufferer  who  cried,  and  He  ^ heard,  7 

And  delivered  him  out  of  all  his  distresses. 

The  angel  of  Yah  we  encamped  8 

Round  about  those  who  feared  him  and  rescued  them. 

Taste  ye  and  see  that  Yahwe  is  good  ; 9 

Happy  the  man  that  takes  refuge  in  him. 

Fear  Yahwe,  O ye  who  seek  him,  10 

For  those  who  fear  him  suffer  no  lack. 

Those  that  deny  come  to  poverty  and  are  famished,  t i 

20  But  those  that  zealously  approach  him  cannot  lack  any 
good  thing. 

Come  +my+  sons,  hearken  to  me,  12 

The  fear  of  Yahwe  let  me  teach  you. 

Is  there  any  one  that  desires  life — 13 

That  covets  days  of  enjoyment  of  happiness  ? 

Guard  thy  tongue  from  evil,  14 

And  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 

Shun  evil  and  do  good,  15 

Seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 

Yahwe’s  eyes  are  toward  the  righteous,  16 

30  And  his  ears  toward  their  call  for  help. 

Yahwe’s  face  is  against  evil-doers,  17 

To  cut  off  their  name  from  the  earth. 

The  righteous  cry,  and  he  hearkens,  18 

And  rescues  them  out  of  all  their  distresses. 

Near  is  Yahwe  to  the  broken-hearted  ; 19 

He  delivers  those  who  are  crushed  in  spirit. 

Many  are  the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  20 

But  from  them  all  Yahwe  rescues  him. 

All  his  bones  Yahwe  guards,  21 

40  Not  one  of  them  is  broken. 

The  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish  ; 22 

The  haters  of  the  righteous  shall  be  brought  to  ruin. 

Yahwe  sets  free  the  soul  of  his  servants  ; 23 

None  shall  come  to  ruin  that  takes  refuge  in  him. 


^ YahwL 
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2.  Israel’s  primary  duty  is  praise  ; 
cf.  xxxiii.  I = Israel). 

4 f.  The  sufferers,  or,  ‘ the 

humble.’  But  see  on  ix.  I2,b.  Are 
these  the  individuals  of  whom 

'’.Dy  ni  {I-  ii)  consists?  Or  the 
members  of  the  ‘ congregation  ’ in  the 
wider  sense,  i.e.  all  who  frequent  the 
temple  and,  with  more  or  less  strictness, 
recognize  the  obligations  of  ‘ righteous- 
ness ’ ? The  latter  view  is  preferable  (see 

introd.). — with  ^ ; not  so,  Ixix. 
13  (accus.). 

II.  -in:,  as  Isa.  Ixv.  5.  — HI 

is  demonstrative.  The  ‘ sufferer  ’ is 
not  even  primarily  (OL,  Beer)  the 
psalmist  as  an  individual,  evreArj  ovra 
fxe  Ka\  TTpoBar^a  (Theodoret),  but  the 
inner  circle  of  the  pious,  which  has 
the  position  of  a teacher  towards  Israel 
at  large.  See  introd.,  and  Jew.  Rel. 
Life^  p.  125. 

13,  15.  The  protecting  angel 

(mn'  means  here  no  more 

than  this)  has  a host  at  his  command, 
with  which  lately  he  encamped  about 

Israel.  D;?a  = ‘ perceive,’  as  Brov. 
xxxi.  18. 

17.  The  benefits  of  the  ‘fear  of 
Yah  we’  {i.e.  religion)  are  attractively 
set  forth,  as  in  Proverbs.  Those  who 
take  part  in  the  cultus  are  here  bidden 
to  ‘ fear  Yahwe,’  i.e.  to  cherish  such  an 


awe  of  God  as  influences  the  conduct, 
on  utilitarian  grounds.  It  is  not  enough 
to  ‘ seek  Yahwe  ’ formally  (cf.  1.  16-20)  ; 
those  who  are  ‘ strong  ’ or  ‘ rich  ’ (G) 
shall  ‘ hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God’;  the  gate  is  too  strait  for  them. 
To  be  ‘ strong,’  it  would  seem,  is 
equivalent  to  being  an  oppressor.  He 
who  would  seek  Yahwe  must  ‘shun 
evil  and  do  good,’  must  ‘seek  peace 
ipi.e.  the  welfare  of  the  pious  com- 
munity) and  pursue  it,’  as  zealously  as 
if  it  were  his  individual  gain.  Thus 
I:'^^  (=t:)iD3)  comes  to  mean,  in  /. 
20,  ‘ to  approach  Yahw'e  in  a spirit  of 
holy  fear.’ 

29-32.  Many  critics  transpose  the 
y and  the  S)  stanzas,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a suitable  subject  for  , ‘ they 

cry,’  in  /.  33,  where,  as  M’s  text  stands, 
‘ evil-doers  ’ ought  to  be  (and  yet  cannot 
be)  the  subject.  Such  a transposition 
is  possible,  on  the  analogy  of  Lam.  ii.- 
iv.  and  the  alphabetic  poem  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  (G).  But  there  is  no  such  trans- 
position in  the  parallel  25th  psalm,  and 
it  is  more  natural  that  God’s  favour  for 
the  righteous  should  be  mentioned 
before  his  disfavour  for  the  wicked. 
See  crit.  n. 

29  f.  Cp.  xxxiii.  i8a,  xviii.  6d. — 
32.  their  name,’  cp.  ix.  7, 

XXX.  5. 

35  f,  Cp.  li.  19,  and  especially 
Isa.  Ivii.  15. — 41.  See  cxii.  lod.  The 
‘ expectation  ’ is  the  destruction  of  the 
righteous. 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  Critics  have  wondered  at  the  ‘ substitution  ’ 
of  ‘ Abimelech  ’ for  ‘ Achish.’  Surely  we  have  found  the  key  to  the 
riddle.  The  titles  which  now  refer  to  David,  originally  referred  to 
something  suggested  by  the  contents  of  the  psalm.  The  earliest  editor 
considered  Psalm  xxxiv.  to  refer  to  some  flight  of  the  N.  Arabian  foes 
of  the  Jews.  A corrupt  form  of  the  title  was  afterwards  rewritten. 

9.  Read  DD'JD  (G  ’A  S J),  with  Ew.,  Hu.,  Ba.,  Du., 

&c.,  on  account  of  in  /.  10.  [’A  is  presumed  for 

II.  M 'Ip'OV  mn^V  Metre  requires  (cf.  on  /.  33). 

13.  M n:rT,  a participle,  which  acc.  to  Kdn.  § 149)  the 

preceding  virtual  perfect  (/.  12)  shows  to  be  a historical  present.  It  is 
simpler  to  read  n^n. 

T T 

17.  M In  Ecclus.  xlii.  17  we  have  ''l^rnp  (used  of 
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pious  Jews),  and  in  Dt.  vii.  6,  t£^')*7p  "OV  (cp-  Ex.  xix.  6,  &c.).  But  the 
phrase  is  still  peculiar;  in  xvi.  3 is  also  very  doubtful.  Read 

probably  Vljrpn[p]. 

19  f.  M What  a strange  antithesis  to  ‘those  who  are 

zealous  for  YahweM  Street  in  1790  proposed  □’’"I'HS ; so  too  in- 
dependently the  present  writer  and  Winckler  {AOF^  ii.  246).  This 
correction  is  plausible  in  Iviii.  7 ; possibly  too  we  should  read  in 

Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  In  our  passage  one  MS.  (Kenn.)  has  ‘perhaps’ 

But  the  parallelism  justifies  us  in  preferring  Duhm’s  correction, 
the  participle  of  an  Aramaizing  verb  found  in  the  Talmud  {e.g.  B.  Bath.^ 
i6b,  in  the  sense  of ‘denying  religion.’  Cp.  on  xvii.  13;  xxxv.  17;  Iviii.  7. 
— G inserts  dLdyj/aXfia  after  v.  ii. 

33.  Prefix  D^pnii  (Street,  after  G).  Probably  this  was  mistaken  for 
a dittographed  DTDT. 

T : 

41  f.  M a strange  expression.  GST  pre- 

XT  T T ••  : 

suppose  Herz,  Jl'Dn , hardly  ||  to  next  line. 

— : T T T T • T 

Read  (cp.  on  xxv.  21).  Read  (see  crit.  n. 

on  Ps.  V.  1 1). 


PSALM  XXXV. 

ENTAMETERS.  A prayer  against  the  speaker’s  enemies  (see  on/,  i f.),  together 
a description  of  their  cruel  behaviour,  and  of  the  speaker’s  self-humiliation  before 
his  God,  See  on  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  Again  the  question  arises,  is  the  speaker  an 
individual  or  the  inner  circle  of  the  Jewish  community  personified  ? Not  a few 
have  taken  the  former  view.  Thus  Gratz  describes  our  psalm  as  ‘ the  complaint 
and  prayer  of  a singer  who  was  much  respected  and  had  a party  of  adherents 
(v.  27),  occasioned  by  a false  accusation  brought  against  him’;  and  Duhm  as 
‘ the  complaint  of  one  of  the  “quiet  in  the  land”  who  is  maliciously  persecuted 
by  treacherous  friends,  together  with  a prayer  for  help.’  But  the  individualizing 
expressions  in  vv.  11-17  are  not  stronger  than  those  in  Ps.  xxii.'^^,  and  the  text 
which  is  brought  out  by  the  application  of  criticism  is  really  very  well  adapted  to 
be  explained  of  the  community,  i.e.  it  describes  the  religious  practices  by  which 
the  afflicted  Jews  sought  to  propitiate  their  God,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
‘ men  of  Belial  ’ watched  their  conduct.  The  phraseology  is  that  which  we  find 
elsewhere  in  passages  which  refer  to  the  community.  For  instance,  cp.  v.  i (3'"1) 
with  xliii.  i,  Jer.  /.  34  ; v.  12  with  xxxviii.  21  ; vv.  14 f.  with  xxxviii.  7,  18  ; v.  13 
W'ith  Ixix,  Ilf.;  V.  17  with  xxii.  21  ; v.  18  with  xxii.  23,  26,  xl.  10  f.;  vv.  21,  25 
with  xl.  16,  Lam.  ii.  16.  Note  also  5i  which  also  occurs  in 

xxxiv.  8,  for  the  angel  who  protects  the  community. 

The  points  of  contact  wdth  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  which  have  led  some,  with 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  explain  our  psalm  as  referring  to  Jeremiah,  are  only 
fresh  evidence  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  (Cp. 
for  instance  v.  i with  Jer.  xviii,  19  (3'T'),  v.  12  with  Jer.  xviii.  20,  15  with 

Jer.  XX.  10, ) The  psalmist  is  too  imitative  to  be  Jeremiah  himself.  Cp.  Rahlfs, 
und  den  Psalmen,  45  f.,  50  f. 

The  date  of  the  psalm  is  in  fact  showm  to  be  late  by  its  imitativeness.  We 
may  perhaps  draw  a subsidiary  argument  from  the  loan-word  (see  on  /.  3). 
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At  any  rate,  the  synonymous  loan-word  njl'ljn  (11/1171)  is  only  found  in  the 
late  Book  of  Job  (xli.  21).  The  ideas  are  characteristically  post-exilic  (see  e.^. 
on  11.  5,  10,  II,  14,  15).  In  OP  232,  which  is  followed  by  Beer  tc.  Gem. 

Psalmen,  p.  Ixviii.),  the  time  of  Nehemiah  is  suggested  as  the  date.  Ob,  however, 
prefers  the  Syrian  period.  lie  admits  tliat  there  is  no  definite  reference  to  non- 
Israelitish  foes,  but  further  criticism  reverses  this  judgment. 

The  text  is  in  parts  singularly  corrupt  ; from  one  of  the  most  corrupt  passages 
{v.  ii)  Duhm  infers  that  the  poet  had  been  accused  of  malversation  of  money; 
cp.  on  Ps.  Ixix.  There  are  also  a number  of  interpolations,  the  removal  of  which 
considerably  improves  the  text. 


Of  ‘ Arab-ethmi.  i 

I Preserve  me,  O Yahwe  ! from  the  Arabians,  | [from]  the 
host  of  Jerahmeel. 

Grasp  the  shield  and  the  buckler,  | and  stand  up  as  mine  ally.  2 

Draw  forth  spear  and  javelin  | to  confront  my  pursuers  ; 3 

Say  to  me,  [O  Yahwe,]  | I am  thy  deliverance.’ 

Be  they  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  | and  let  Yahwe’s 
angel  pursue  them  ! 5 

Be  their  way  in  darkness,  | and  let  Yahwe’s  terrors  drive 


them ! 6 

For  without  cause  they  have  hid-for  me  a net,  | they  have 

digged  a pit; 2 7 

Let  a pitfall  take  him  unawares,  | and  in  his  own  net^  let 
him  be  caught  8 

But  my  soul  will  exult  in  Yahwe,  | will  be  joyous  at  his  act 
of  deliverance  ; 9 

10  My  -fwhole-t-  frame  will  say,  | ‘ O Yahwe,  -t-how-i-  peerless 

thou  art  ! ’ 10 

[Yahwe]  rescues  the  sufferer  | from  him  that  overmatches 
him  ; 

He  delivers  | and  the  needy  from  him  that  robs  him. 

Arabia  and  Cush  vent  their  rage  upon  me,  | the  Ish- 
maelites  plunder  me  ; 1 1 


The  Rehobothites  requite  me  with  evil,  | they  bring  calamity 
upon  me.  12 

So  for  my  clothing  I took  sackcloth,  | my  soul  I humbled  13 
With  prayers  unto  [thee,  O Yahwe  !]  | the  roof  of  my 
mouth  became  dry. 

' Abashed  and  dishonoured  be  those  that  seek  my  life,  4 
Let  them  retreat  with  shame  that  plot  to  harm  me. 

- Without  cause,  for  my  soul.  ^ Which  he  hid. 

In  the  pitfall  ; let  him  fall  into  it.  ^ With  fasting. 


1. 


L 
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Like  bulrushes  by  the  river’s  bank,  | so  did  I bend  the  head ; 14 
Like  reeds  by  the  streams,  | bowed  down  I went  along. 

But  at  my  wound  my  haters  rejoice,  | they  gather  together 
against  me ; 15 

20  Those  of  Jerahmeel  surround  me,  | they  cry,  We  have 
swallowed  him  up. 

At  my  supplications  they  deride  [me],  | they  pour 
out  scorning  (?)  ; 16 

They  gnash  their  teeth  upon  me^  | like  a ravening  lion.  17 

Draw  back  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  | my  life  from  those 
that  deny  ! 

3-  * - - - - I - - - - 18 

Let  not  Arabia  and  Cush  rejoice  against  me,^  | Ishmael 


[and]  Amalek  ! 19 

For  it  is  not  of  peace  that  they  speak  | concerning  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  land.  20 

Like  young  lions  they  gnash  their  teeth,  | and  open  their 
mouths  wide  ; 2 1 

They  say.  Aha  ! aha  ! | see  ! we  have  caught  him. 

Thou  beholdest  it,  O Yahwe  ! be  not  still  ; | be  not  far 
from  me  ! 22 

30  Rouse  thee  for  my  controversy,  O my  God,'^  | awake,  for  my 
cause  ! 23 

Do  me  justice,  according  to  thy  righteousness,  my  God,  | 
and  let  them  not  rejoice  over  me  ! 24 

Let  them  not  say.  Aha!  we  have  caught  him  I | [Aha !]  we 
have  swallowed  him  up  I 25 

^Clothed  with  disgrace  and  infamy  | be  those  that  jeer 


at  me  1 26^^ 

Let  those  sing  aloud  [together]  for  joy  | that  wish 
well  to  my  righteous  cause  1 2~a 


1 O Lord. 


- I will  give  thanks  to  thee  in  the  great  congregation  ; iS 

I will  praise  thee  among  a large  concourse. 

^ My  causeless  opponents.  And  my  Lord.  ® Yahwe. 

Abashed  and  put  to  shame  together  be  those  that  joy  at  my  harm.  2(ia 

Let  them  be  ever  saying,  Great  is  Yahwe,  who  delights  in  the  welfare  of 

his  servant.  2’jb 

And  my  tongue  will  utter  thy  righteousness,  in  the  great  assembly  thy 

renown.  28 
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I f.  The  foes  of  the  speaker  are 
led,  as  usual,  by  foreigners  (cp.  /.  25). 
That  their  hostility  takes  the  form  of 
warlike  operations,  is  not  certain. 
They  appear  to  prefer  fraud  to  open 
assault,  presumably  because  of  a central 
authority,  which,  though  it  is  weak  or 
dilatory,  they  cannot  venture  to  stir  up. 
The  psalmist  himself  knows  but  little  of 
armed  forces,  or  he  would  not  combine 
the  (shield)  and  the  (buckler). 

••  T T ' 

— 4.  To  me,  lit.  ‘ to  my  soul,’  i.e.  to 
mine  innermost  self. 

5.  Yaliwe’s  ang-el  is  the  leader 
of  a host  (cp.  on  xxxiv.  8).  Swift  is 
the  wind,  but  swifter  are  the  heavenly 
beings.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
great  judgment  (i.  4;  cp.  Isa.  xvii.  13), 
the  hope  of  which  pervades  the  later 
literature. 

6.  Be  their  way,  &c.  Dark- 
ness is  an  added  horror ; cp.  “THS 

, xci.  5 (doubtful);  Jer.  xxiii.  12, 
Their  fate  shall  be  to  them  (full  of) 
terrors  they  shall  be  thrust 

out  into  the  gloom,  and  fall  therein. 
See  crit.  n. 

7.  A pit,  such  as  wild 

beasts  are  caught  in.  For  the  idea, 
cp.  vii.  16  f. , ix.  16. 

10.  IWy  + whole  + frame.  Lit. 

‘ my  bones  ’ Cp.  vi.  3 (note),  li.  10. — 
j^How  peer  less,  &c.  Lit.  ‘ who  is  like 
thee,’  viz.  among  the  superhuman, 
divine  beings  (see  on  Ixxxvi.  8,  and  cp. 
Ixxi.  19,  Ixxxix.  9,  also  Ex.  xv.  ii,  and 
perhaps  the  names  Micaiah,  INIichael). 

11.  The  sufferer.  A charac- 
teristically post-exilic  term  for  Israel. 
Cp.  Ixviii.  5-7,  cxlvi.  5-9. 

12  f.  From  him  that  rohs  him, 

• The  rich  man  has  increased 

his  wealth  by  despoiling  the  poor.  Cp. 
Ixii.  II,  Isa.  Ixi.  8,  iii.  14. — Arabia  aiid 
Cush.  Practically  synonymous  (see 

Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Cush,’  § 2). 

14.  IVIy  g^ood  . . with  evil. 

Cp.  xxxviii.  21,  cix.  5.  The  pious  had 
fulfilled  the  duty  of  brotherly  love 


(ion)  to  all  fellow -Jews,  but  their 

opponents  of  Jewish  race  had  treated 
them  far  otherwise.  A split  in  the 
Jewish  community  is  presupposed,  such 
as  we  know  to  have  existed  during  the 
time  of  the  struggle  of  strict  Judaism 
for  victory. — Brought  calamity  upon  me. 
Calamity  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
stumbling.  The  received  text  is  im- 
possible ; ‘ childlessness  ’ (see  crit.  n.) 
was  certainly  not  the  fate  of  the  pious 
community. 

15-18.  Sackcloth  for  clothing,  fast- 
ing (note  the  gloss),  prayers  and 
litanies,  these  were  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms by  which  the  speaker  sought  to 
propitiate  Yah  we.  Cp.  Ixix.  //.  23-26. 
Observe  that  it  was  for  himself,  not  for 
his  enemies  (an  aimless  and  unparalleled 
form  of  charity)  that  the  pious  com- 
munity fasted  and  prayed.  Cp.  ‘ the 
sackcloth  of  my  petition’  (Baruch  iv. 
20)  and  note  that  is  a phrase 

characteristic  of  the  Levitical  law  (see 
e.g.  Lev.  xvi.  29,  31)  ; cp.  Isa.  Iviii.  5. 

xxii.  16  (Ixix.  4).  Like 

btilrushes,  i.e.  with  a movement  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Cp.  Isa.  Iviii.  5, 
‘To  droop  one’s  head  like  a bulrush, 
and  to  make  sackcloth  and  ashes  one’s 
couch, — wilt  thou  call  this  a fast,  and 
a day  acceptable  to  Yahwe  ? ’ See 
crit.  n. 

19  f.  At  my  wound,  ; 

a figure  for  a national  calamity,  Isa. 
i.  6.  Cp.  /.  22  ; xxxviii.  ii. — IVe  have 
swallozved  hun  tip,  as  Lam.  ii.  16. 

21  f.  See  Jewish  Religions  Life, 
1 1 9.  The  supplications  are  those  re- 
ferred to  in  /.  16.  For  pour  out  scorn- 
ing, cp.  Job  xxxiv.  7.  Gnash  their 
teeth,  a sign  of  rage;  so  v.  21  ; cp. 

Lam.  ii.  16,  Job  xvi.  9. 
as  xxii.  14. 

23,  27.  The  young  lions, 

as  xvii.  12,  xxii.  21  (corr. 
text),  Iviii.  7. 

25*  'PP’  ^35 

X.  10,  cp.  xvi.  30.  But  see  crit.  n. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M mn  (preceded  by  Pasek). 

" * : : V T • 

also  in  Jer.  xviii.  19,  Isa.  xlix.  25,  where  G supposes  On  the 

a nalcgy  of  xliii.  i,  Ixxiv.  22,  read  M DHP 

• : “ ; T V “I 
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’an*?,  on*?  is  not  used  in  Kal.  (see  on  Ivi.  2 f.).  Read  probably 
the  intermediate  reading  was  perhaps 

3.  M ijD-  The  vss.  all  regard  this  as  an  imperative,  and  since 
‘shut  to  meet’ &c.  is  impossible,  Schwally  ZJT' ’91,  258)  proposed 
ijn,  Halevy  {Rev.  sein.  iii.  47)  Hlip.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  suit- 

T 

able.  We  expect  the  name  of  a weapon,  not  indeed  the  Scythian  and 
Persian  crdyapis  (Kenn.,  Ew.,  Hu.,  Bi.,  We.,  Du.,  (Sic.;  see  Herod,  i.  214, 
and  Sayce  ad  loc.  ; Xen.  Afiab.  iv.  4 &c.),  but  rather  some  Babylonian 
weapon.  The  tartahii  (a  light  javelin)  is  mentioned  in  Job  xli.  21  (read 
nmn),  and  probably  in  Ps.  xlv.  4,  Iv.  22  ; we  may  here,  with  reasonable 
probability,  read  1^1^,  and  find  in  it  the  Ass.  ^ukudu,  a synon.  of  tartahu. 
See  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  HIVB,  p.  6s6a. 

4.  Insert  nUl'’  ; fell  out  after  Omit  ■z/. 4 as  a quotation  from 

xl.  15  (Du.). 

5 f.  The  text  is  in  some  disorder.  Hu.,  Bi,,  Ba.  are  content  with 
transposing  nn^  (□il'^ , Houb.,  01.,  &c.  ; G avrovs)  and 

; IHT'  in  fact  occurs  in  Jer.  xxiii.  12,  which  is  ||  to  /,  6.  This  view 

T : 

has  been  put  in  its  most  plausible  form  by  Rahlfs,  tmd  "Dj;  z?z  den 
Psalznezz,  44,  and  makes  a possible  text,  but  is  nevertheless  wrong.  The 
unfortunates  who  are  walking  in  dark  ravines  need  no  ‘ angel  of  Yahwe’ 
to  push  them  ; unless  an  ‘angel  of  Yahwe  ’ bear  them  in  his  hands,  they 
will  certainly  ‘ dash  their  feet  against  a stone,’  and  wound  themselves. 
Nor,  even  apart  from  this,  is  the  repetition  of  mrT’  at  all  probable. 

Rahlfs  has  also  not  investigated  This  word  only  appears  else- 

where in  Jer.  xxiii.  12,  where  it  occurs  in  the  same  singular  combination 
with  ‘ darkness,’  and  in  Dan.  xi.  21,  34,  where  (like  jn*lp^rT,  v.  32)  it  seems 
to  mean  ‘treachery’  (cp.  np^H,  ‘flattery,’  Prov.  vi.  24).  If  the  word  is 
rightly  read  in  Ps.  xxxv.  6 and  Jer.  xxiii.  12,  it  should  mean  there,  not 
‘treachery,’  but  ‘terrible,’  ‘distressful’  (cp.  Isa.  viii.  22).  But  these 
duplicated  forms  are  open  to  suspicion  ; p")pT'  in  Ixviii.  14,  Jl'l^pbp^ 
in  cxxv.  5,  and  perhaps  Judg.  v,  6,  are  corrupt.  In  Ixxiii.  18  the 
unsuitable  Jllp^n  has,  by  the  present  writer,  long  since  been  corrected 
into  ; can  we  be  wrong  in  correcting  Jllp^p^ll  here  and  in 

Jer.  Le.  into  Jllp^n,  and  'n  into  should  not  im- 

probably  be  □p’’Il'T’  (/.  5^),  and  /.  63  should  be  * 

7.  Transpose  and  , or  rather  (Bi.)  with  S, 

Houb.,  Hu.,  Ba.,  &c.  In  b omit  D^n  and  (metre). 

8.  For  (against  parallelism)  read  ’ 

and  for  read  • D in  HDSi  comes 
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from  2.,  the  2,  in  ; the  final  *)  from  ^ . Transposition. — For 

ni^W2  read  nm^a  ; like  , it  is  a gloss. 

II  f.  Prefix  rnn'’  (Du.). — may  be  a corrupt  fragment  of 
= ^ ; *)  = '’).  Something  has  fallen  out. 

13.  M DDH  np,  suspicious.  Du.  emends  HP;  cp.  xxvii.  12. 
But  xxvii.  12  is  corrupt,  and  in  both  passages  we  should  most  probably 
re^d  t:;01  For  read  (xxvii.  12).— M 

• Fut  the  witnesses  (?)  surely  did  not  come  forward 

T : • • ; - T 

to  ‘ask’  things  of  the  defendant,  and  still  less  ‘ things  that  he  knew  not.’ 
The  sense  usually  given  is  very  inappropriate.  The  mention  of  ‘ robbing’ 
in  /.  12  suggests  (cp.  on  Iviii.  8).  comes 

probably  from  . 

14-  M naViD  TinF}?  most  obscure.  Read  □'/linn"!  ■— M 

• But  can  ‘bereavement  (comes)  to  my  soul’  be  equivalent  to 
‘ I was  forsaken  by  all  friends  ’ ? Can  even  mean  ‘ bereavement  ’ ? 

Ba.  renders  ‘ childlessness  (G  ar(Kvlav)  was  my  lot.’  But  this  does  not 
at  all  suit.  T alone  is  correct  ; , which  Gr.  actually 

reads.  But  is  metrically  too  long.  Read 

(obs.  that  n precedes).  The  next  word  has  after  it  Paselq  which 

indicates  that  the  preceding  words  were  imperfectly  written  in  the  MS. 

15.  M G . Read  ; see  Ixix.  12,  where  the  context 

T : V T 

shows  that  the  trouble  referred  to  was  suffered  by  the  pious  Jewish 
community  and  not  by  its  opponents.  If,  therefore,  anyone’s  “ sickness” 
is  referred  to,  it  must  be  that  of  Israel,  and  we  have  to  correct  • 

The  present  context,  however,  shows  that  the  speaker  at  the  time  spoken 
of  was  able  to  move  about.  This  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  word  may 
be  intrusive  ; metrically  indeed  it  is  quite  superfluous.  G found  even 
troublesome  ; it  gives  iv  rw  avrovs  ivapevoxKelv  ftoi.  But  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  assumed  presence  of  in  the  pre- 

Septuagint  text  ? It  undoubtedly  arose  out  of  a dittographed  ''j"l‘73/M  ; 
observe  that  precedes  'jl‘?3m,  and  that  the  same  word  in  M is 

only  separated  from  by  , which,  as  the  Pasek  inclines  us 

to  suppose,  was  written  indistinctly  (it  is  a fragment  of  (13/1^1)- 
Another  intrusive  word  is  , of  which  metre  proves  the  superfluity. 

Plainly  it  is  a gloss. 

16.  M • This  is  not  enough  for  a line,  and 

does  not  make  sense.  Bi.,  Che.^^\  Now.  correct  ‘thou  wilt 

requite  to  me,’  and  Bi.  appends  mrT’ . But  this  implies  an  incorrect  view 
of  the  context,  and  in  any  case  does  not  produce  a parallelism.  Herz 
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would  read,  • Better 

'3rT  (cf.  xxii.  16). 

17.  M G y“13  ; Abbott  i^Hei'inatheiia^  Feb.  1891,  p.  69). 

But  the  descriptions  in  parallel  psalms  do  not  favour  the  reading.  Herz’s 
ingenious  correction  is  ^’"13  • It  is  some  outward  sign  of  humilia- 

T : - ** 

tion  before  God  which  is  required.  But  can  3,^3  mean ‘to  bow,  or 

■“  T 

bend,  the  head  ’ ? Besides,  to  produce  a hemistich  of  adequate  length, 
something  more  had  to  be  said  connected  with  the  . yiD  must, 

T 

therefore,  conceal  1 . We  must  now  extend  our  view.  M continues 

’’DDS'inn  This  cannot  contain  the  point  of  comparison  between 
the  speaker  and  the  river-reeds.  must  be  put  aside  for  the 

present;  jin  comes  from  (Gen.  xli.  3,  &c.).  The  right  verb 

(instead  of  is  ; cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  3 in  M’s  is  a 

fragment  of  13.  Read  ]3  ^10^3  ■ Cf.  Ixix.  ii 

(corr.  text). 

18.  IM  □hJ”^3hJ3  , the  objective  genitive  (cf.  bv  , Hos.  x.  5). 

So  Kdn.,  Synt.,  § 336;;^,  and  most.  Ba.  (after  ’A),  however,  ‘as  when  a 
mother  mourns.’  More  and  more  extraordinary.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 
G w?  7T€v6oyv  Kal  aKv6po)77d(o)v  hardly  ; probably  a 

guess.  Herz  ingeniously  nDH  (Job  xxx.  28).  But  patience. 

What  follows  in  M ? ’’jliniL/’  *T1|^  • Two  mutually  inconsistent  symbolic 
verbs  ; elsewhere  Ilf  goes  with  nin.  not  with  rrnii^ . Hence  Riehm 
would  transpose  '*J33‘?rT  and  • The  truth  is  that  "Tip  represents 

a stray  portion  of  the  right  word  to  correspond  to  which 

precedes  represents  another  portion.  In  Sirach  xl.  16,  the  codex  tmicus 
reads  11^2  bv  DIDlipj , but  J13:i  should  probably  be 

and  jn^llpD  should  be  jlVI3l3p,^  ‘reed-stalks’  (Cowley,  Neubauer). 
The  latter  is  a new  Hebrew  word  (T.  B.,  Shabbath,  viii.  i ; Erubm^ 
xxii.  i).  Bringing  over  3 from  we  obtain  from  M’s  text 

")“TpDh^D  ; this  should  be  jli^(pi”)p3  • has  still  to  be  accounted 

for.  This,  as  the  parallel  line  shows,  represents  a description  of  the 
position  of  the  reed-stalks.  They  grew  by  water — . DN 
which  follows  P3i^  in  M does  duty  both  for  a portion  of  Pip  and  for 
□ -Q  ; in  short  dropped  out  from  its  resemblance  to  jl'^  > which  was 
originally  written  where  now  stands.  '’j1*irT^  alone  remains.  This 
is  not  enough  for  a hemistich.  At  last  we  can  make  use  of  the  second 
part  of  M’s  '’j13Pnjin  in  /.  19.  is  a combination  of  parts  of 


Bacher,  however,  defends  the  form  with  1 {JQR,  1897,  p.  559). 
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the  two  words,  n'iniy  (xxxviii.  7 'n  ; Isa.  lx.  14  which  is 

the  complement  of  DVJ  'pD  • Observe  that  Ben  Sira,  who  may 

allude  to  our  passage  in  Sir.  xl.  16,  uses  the  phrase  in 

connection  with  the  flower  called  shiisJian  in  Sir.  xlix.  8.  This  writer  is 
fond  of  the  psalms. 

19.  For  read  with  Herz  (cp.  xxxviii.  18),  and  for 

read  (’\U  and  D confounded,  ' and  *1 ; 3 inserted).  G Kal 

kut'  e/iov,  corrupted  from  kol  els  Tpavfxara  epov.  So  Herz. 

20.  For  M’s  (G  D'r:!: , pido-nyes)  read  •»;)3 

(cp.  on  V.  I \b).  The  editor  did  his  best  with  fragments 
of  the  text.— For  IQl-N''?')  lyip  read  Cp.  • /.  32 

{v.  25).  Lines  21  and  22,  as  restored,  confirm  one  another.  Ol.,  Bi., 
Che.^^^,  Ba.,  Kau.  read  for  but  ‘ aliens  ’ have  no  place  in 

this  context,  nor  can  we  easily,  with  Bertholet  {^Die  Stellung^  185)’ 
illustrate  by  Ixix.  9,  where  ’’"133  is  clearly  equivalent  to  ^"13^3  ’ 

• : T ‘It; 

as  if  3 could  be  applied  to  born  Jews.  On  cxiv.  7 f.,  ii,  see  note. 

21.  For  ^3jn3  G apparently  reads  -*3^^ 

(or  ?)  Since  'jllQ  cannot  mean  ‘ to  vex,’  critics  in  general  have 

at  once  rejected  this,  though  Wellh.  adopts  (improbable). 

Herz  proposes  3^3113  (from  ]3n)  which  is  scarcely  possible.  We.,  doubt- 
fully, *’33113.  Read  perhaps  for  a ’’p  (cp. xxii.  8 f.). 

fell  out,  7 being  liable  to  confusion  with  r3  (the  letter  which  follows  in 
M).  For  b I propose  [03]  ^J7'’3'’ ; the  former  word  corresponds  to 
^3^3,  while  B3  fell  out  through  its  resemblance  to  3y'’3.  This, 
however,  is  only  a possible  and  suitable  conjecture. 

22.  Omit  31J^  ('2^.  17),  an  editorial  insertion,  and  for  nh51Jl  1133 

read  nn^“333  (xxii.  14)  ; J1  (=  3)  may  be  a fragment  of  313- 

For  pnrr  read  -IpOn  (Bi.).  Cp.  on  xvii.  5. 

23.  M 01.,  Dy , Gr.,  Che.(*9  We.  trace  here 

‘ to  roar.’  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  produces  a better  sense 
to  read  □'ytyi3. — For  ’’niTT'  read  ’’jl^Il  (see  on  xxii.  21),  and 

• X • ; • T “ 

for  □n*’33  read  □*'133  (xxxiv.  ii). 

24.  Verse  18  (a  hexameter)  in  M supplies  the  place  of  a lost  line. 

25.  The  constructions  3p'Z^  *’3)^  and  are  very 

questionable  ; the  theories  in  Kon.,  p.  236,  n.  i,  are  improbable. 

Read  p‘73:y[*)]  iyi31  31;;  ''7“in3iy'"^K.  Cp.  on  xxxviii. 

20,  Ixix.  5.  Omit  ]'’y  ^31p^  based  on  a dittographed  Ipti’. 
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26.  Omit  1 (Bi.),  and  read  ’’Ijy  (Ixxvi.  10)  ; this  was  miswritten 

’TJT  ; hence  The  improbable  word  was  unknown  to  the 

- T 

ancient  interpreters  (cp.  S).  (Hal.,  Rev.  san.  iii.  50  f.)  is  not 

suitable. 

27.  M bi.  and  Du.  keep  this,  but  it  makes 

an  unsuitable  parallel  to  the  next  line,  ''lyi  too  is  suspicious  ; in  the 
parallel  instances  (Ixv.  4,  cv.  27,  cxxxvii.  3,  cxlv.  5)  it  seems  to  be  corrupt. 
Read  (cp.  Lam  ii.  16).  The  elements  have  been 

ingeniously  worked  up,  so  that  no  single  word  of  the  corrupt  reading 
corresponds  to  any  single  word  of  the  Hebrew  text. — Omit  the  super- 
fluous 

« — ^ 

2S.  'SI  -l^^'y  Not  a natural  exclamation  for  these  rufflans. 

Read  probably  77X1  ; cp.  /.  32. 

30  f.  For  m'yn  read  rmy.  In  b (a  gloss)  has  taken  the 

place  of  nii'pn.— Omit  niHL 

32.  •*irTl.]y^3  (end  of  v.  25)  is  a correction  of  the  corrupt 

□3,^2  . For  the  obscure  (‘our  appetite’?)  read 

certainly  with  Houb.,  Lowth,  Street,  a suitable  j]  to 

Metre  requires  nNH  to  be  supplied  before  '^2- 

33.  M □''p'''13Dn.  Read  certainly  □'.^'’ypDn  (see  on  xxxviii.  17, 
Iv.  13). — 34. — In  a insert  (metre).  The  insertions  in  v.  26a,  v.  27^^, 

T : - 

and  V.  28  (noticed  by  Du.)  come  from  xl.  15  for  'liSn),  xl.  17, 

and  Ixxi.  24  respectively.  should  be  21  S”Tp3  ; cp.  on  Ixix. 

T T 't  : 

20,  Ixxi.  8,  15,  24. 


PSALM  XXXVI.— I. 

A FRAGMENT  of  a psalm  on  the  wickedness  of  Israel’s . oppressors.  For  its 
tendency,  see  the  opening  note.  The  text  is  specially  corrupt,  and  the  original 
meaning  may  have  been  further  obscured  by  editorial  manipulation.  Still  the 
parallel  passages,  x.  1-7  and  xiv.,  enable  us  to  correct  the  errors  with  considerable 
probability.  Like  Ps.  xiv.  the  passage  is  in  pentameters. 


Deposited.  Of  ^Arah-ethan.  i 

I No  judgment  [of  Yahwe]  | for  the  prince  of  Jerahmeel, 

No  God-given  terror  | for  the  leader  of  Edom  : 

For  Yahwe  covers  his  eyes  | from  the  guilt  of  Ishmael. 
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He  speaks  but  of  harm  and  deceit,  | he  has  ceased  to  act 
wisely  : ^ 4 

Harm  [and  sorrow]  and  violence  | are  all  his  devices,  5 

He  persists  in  every  bad  course,  | he  abhors  not  evil. 


1-3.  The  statement  that  there  is 
no  judgment  for  the  tyrant  reminds  us 
of  the  complaints  in  Ixxiii.  II  ff.  (reading 
The  psalmist  is  tempted  to 

“ T 

despair  of  a recompence  for  faith.  Ps. 
xiv.  is,  therefore,  only  parallel  in  part, 
for  there  it  is  the  oppressor  who  says 
that  God  is  inactive — practically  non- 
existent, but  here  it  is  a psalmist  of 
Israel  who,  arguing  from  the  experience 
of  the  moment,  declares  that  there  is 
no  judgment.  There  too  the  psalmist 

points  forward  to  a sudden  terror  ("THS) 

which  will  beset  the  wicked,  but  here 
no  such  God-given  terror  is  expected 
for  the  princes  of  Edom.  So  too  in 

Critical  Notes,  if.  M ‘an  oracle  of  rebellion’?  But 

though  might,  irregularly,  introduce  the  title  of  a post-exilic 

prophecy,  it  is,  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  not  possible  here  ; I 
marvel  that  Duhm  should  not  see  this.  Qpj  or  (Kr.,  Gr.,  Diestel) 

..  . .y. 

however,  is  too  slight  a correction.  Parallelism  suggests  that  the  initial 
may  represent  ph}  ; and  the  sense  seems  to  require  [nin''] 

(cp.  X.  5,  6).— M . G S J,  and  two  edd.  of  T,  pre- 

suppose  137 1 and  a host  of  critics  (Houb.,  Dathe,  Lowth,  Ew.,  OL, 
Che.('^,  Kau.,  Beer,  We.)  adopt  this.  This  expedient,  however,  implies 
that  the  rest  of  the  line  is  altogether,  or  nearly,  correct,  which  is  not  the 
case.  We  shall  find  a number  of  cases  in  which  conceals  a fragment 
of  (see  on  Ixxiii.  i,  Ixxvi.  6)  ; 3")p  too  (cp.  PKDT3  5 Job  xxxii.  2) 

probably  represents  a part  of  the  same  word.  Read 
(cp.  for  Ixviii.  22,  cx.  6).— M V:i'P  • weak.  Read 

probably  Di-TK  ; ’’J  = TJ  • 

3.  M p'’'pnn"'’3  . Evidently  corrupt ; no  help  from 

the  versions.  What  is  the  subject  of  'Hn?  Can  mean  ‘with 

reference  to  Yahwe  ’ ? Palliatives  are  We.’s  suggestion  of 
(cp.  Prov.  ii.  16,  vii.  5)  and  Buhl’s  of  (cp.  Prov.  xxix.  5),  for 

(we  might  add  rTirT’“^i^,  cp.  cxlv.  12,  Ixxvii.  3).  But  is  also 

suspicious,  and  the  whole  line  has  to  be  brought  into  fuller  accordance 


x.  I the  psalmist  does  but  complain  to 
Yahwe  that  He  covers  His  eyes,  but 
here,  forgetting  his  privilege  of  ‘ pour- 
ing out  his  complaint  ’ to  his  God,  the 
speaker  lays  it  down  as  a fact  that 
Yahwe  has  turned  away,  without  at- 
tempting to  alter  the  fact  by  the 
persuasions  of  believing  prayer.  The 
prince  of  Jerahmeel (cp.  Ixviii.  22,  cx.  6) 
is  a personification  of  his  people  ; cp. 
Isa.  x.  12  ff.  In  Hi.  3,  ‘Jerahmeel’  is 
again  personified  ; cp.  also  xiv.  i. 

4-6.  Cp.  X.  4,  . 

Cp.  xiv.  2, 

Cp.  i.  I, 


^ To  act  well. 
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with  lines  i and  2.  Remembering  x.  \b  we  can  hardly  help  reading, 
[mn']  An  imperfect  p might  be  misread  as  □, 

and  the  corruptions  of  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous. — M 

he  first  word  or  the  third  is  clearly  superfluous, 
and  neither  word  suits  the  context.  We.’s  is  too  remote  ; Herz’s 

would  require  i3,p  . Both  and  appear  to  represent 

an  ethnic,  and  that  ethnic  is  (cp.  on  , Ixiv.  9).  Read 

ITO- 

5.  Sense  and  metre  require  D^m  ; 

T T tt:  tt;  vt 

note  Fasek.  Cp.  Ivi.  6. 

6.  Read  ’?T")TpDiil  (G),  with  Herz,  who  also  suggests  ynn  O 

^ V V T : T ; 

precedes). 


PSALM  XXXVL— 2. 

'X' RIMETERS.  A fragment  of  a meditation  on  Yahwe’s  lovingkindness  and  righ- 
teousness from  which  none  are  excluded  (for  God  is  the  gracious  Lord  of  the  whole 
world),  but  which  is  specially  to  be  felt  in  the  temple.  There  faithful  Jews  can 
almost  forget  their  perilous  position  ; they  are  like  guests  at  a rich  banquet.  But 
ere  they  depart,  they  pray  for  deliverance  from  their  wicked  oppressors,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  lovingkindness  and  righteousness  may  still  be  displayed  towards 
Israel.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  z'.  13  has  come  from  another  context.  In  the 
true  text  the  connexion  is  unbroken.  Note  the  allusion  to  P in  7 (/.  4). 
Ps.  Ixiii.  (corrected  text)  is  parallel.  This  psalm  supplements  xxxvi.d)  ; see  /.  5. 


I Thy  lovingkindhess  is  as  high  as  the  heavens,  6 

And  th}’  faithfulness  as  the  skies. 

Thy  righteousness  is  like  mount  Jerahmeel,  7 

Thy  justice  is  like  the  great  abyss. 

Edom  and  Rehoboth  thou  wilt  subdue  ; 

How  precious  is  thy  lovingkindness,  O Yahwe  ! 8 

The  sufferers  of  thy  people  sing  for  joy. 

Under  the  shadow  of  th}"  wings  they  find  refuge  ; 

They  feast  on  the  richness  of  thy  house,  9 

10  With  the  stream  of  thy  delicacies  thou  refreshest  them. 

For  beside  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  10 

By  thy  light  we  see  light. 

Preserve  thy  lovingkindness  for  those  that  know  thee,  1 1 
And  thy  righteousness  for  the  upright  in  heart.  ’ 

Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  tread  upon  me,  12 

Nor  the  hand  of  the  wicked  put  me  to  flight  ; 

Let  the  workers  of  harm  fall,  13 

18  Let  them  be  thrust  down,  and  not  be  able  to  rise. 
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I ff.  So  Ivii.  II,  ciii.  II. — JMount 
Jerahineel,  i.e.  the  mountains  of  the 
Negeb.  See  crit.  n.  The  received  text, 
however,  has  ‘ God’s  mountains,’  a fine 
phrase,  though  unsuitable  in  an  ad- 
dress to  Yahwe.  Cp.  xc.  2,  Prov.  viii. 
25,  Job  XV.  7,  Mic.  vi.  2,  Hab.  iii.  6.  The 
Elohim  themselves  dwelt  on  a moun- 
tain (Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  cp.  Isa.  xiv.  13), 
and  mountain-tops  were  specially  sacred, 
like  the  stars  (Isa.  xiv.  13)  and  the 
cedar-trees  (Ixxx.  ii,  civ.  16). — Thy 
justice.  The  traditional  reading  ‘ thy 
judgments  ’ is  obscure  ; it  might  mean 
either  ‘ thy  punishments  ’ or  ‘ thy  de- 
cisions ’ (see  crit.  n.)  How  is  God’s 
justice  like  the  great  abyss  (Gen.  vii. 
II,  P)  ? Because  it  is  unsearchable 
(Rom.  xi.  33,  where  ‘ thy  judgments,’ 
plural,  occurs;  cp.  Job  xi.  9,  ‘deeper 
than  Sheol,’  of  the  divine  wisdom)  ? 
Rather  because  the  ‘ great  abyss  ’ is  the 
source  of  all  the  regular,  beneficent 
waters  of  the  earth.  Thus  solidity 
and  fulness  are  the  two  qualities  pre- 
dicated of  the  divine  righteousness. 
This  ‘ righteousness  ’ (Street,  ‘ bounty  ’) 
may  be  viewed  as  the  carrying  out  in 
act  of  ‘ lovingkindness.’  — Edom  and 
Rehoboth^  &c.  An  allusion  to  xxxvi.d) 
The  editorial  substitute,  however,  is 
fine,  ‘ Man  and  beast  thou  dost  deliver.’ 
ni^nn  here  means  the  animal  world 

in  general  (Gen.  iii.  14,  Prov.  xxx.  30, 
Eccles.  iii.  19,  21,  Ps.  xlix.  13  [plur.], 
but  Ixxiii.  22  is  corrupt).  But  a refe- 
rence to  a concrete  deliverance  is  re- 
quired. 

7.  The  sufferers  of  thy  people. 

The  text-reading,  ‘ the  human  race  ’ 
(see  crit.  n.),  if  correct,  would  have  to 
be  explained  on  the  analogy  of  xii.  2b, 
xiv.  2u:,  where  the  Jews  represent  the 
human  race,  as  being  the  central 
people  ; Ixv.  3 and  1|  passages,  which 
are  corrupt,  cannot  be  quoted  here. 
But  so  soon  after  /.  5,  where 

T T 

is  used  of  men  in  general,  without  any 
implied  reference  to  the  privileged 


position  of  Israel,  this  is  not  likely. 
Besides,  on  the  analogies  mentioned, 
the  phrase  would  imply 

blame.  See  crit.  n. 

8.  The  spirit  of  Elohim  is  repre- 
sented as  if  a great  bird  in  Gen.  i.  3 ; 
in  Dt.  xxxii.  1 1 f . Yahwe  himself  is 
likened  to  an  eagle.  Cp.  xvii.  8,  Ivii. 
2,  Ixi.  5,  and  the  ||  passage  Ixiii.  7 ; also 
Ruth  ii.  12. 

9.  See  on  xxiii.  5.  ; cp.  Ixiii. 

6,  Isa.  Iv.  2,  Jer.  xxxi.  13. 

10.  t’m,  a perennial  stream  (see 
V.  \oa),  metaphorically,  as  Mic.  vi.  7, 
Job  XX.  17.  Cp.  "in^  , xlvi.  5.  Thy 

T T 

delicacies,  as  Isa.  xxv.  6. 

There  is  no  reference  to  ‘ Eden,’  as 
interpreters  of  M’s  text  suppose. 

II  f.  The  fountain  of  life. 

Cp.  Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii.  13,  Prov.  xiii.  14, 
xiv.  27.  The  tree  of  life  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Psalms  (but  four  times 
in  Prov.).  Both  tree  and  river  of 
life  occur  in  Rev.  xxii.  i f.  The 
Chaldcean  legend  says  that  Istar  found 
it  in  the  nether  world  when  she  returned 
to  revive  Tammuz  By  thy 

light,  &c.  Cp.  iv.  7.  Life  and  light 
are  parallel ; cp.  Job  iii.  16,  20,  Ps. 
xlix.  20.  Ivi.  14.  G finds  the  hope  of 
immortality  (bif/bjueOa  cpcbs  ; cp.  Bs.  Sol. 
iii.  16),  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
Messianic  touch  in  the  expression.  It 
is  but  a foretaste  of  coming  bliss  that 
can  as  yet  be  enjoyed  by  the  pious. 

16.  . To  ‘wander’  is  a 

vivid  term  for  exile  or  dispersion  (lix. 
12,  Gen.  iv.  12,  14,  2 K.  xxi.  8),  which 
involved  for  individuals  the  danger  of 
beggary  (cix.  10,  cp.  Prov.  xxvii.  8) 
and  for  the  community  religious  inani- 
tion (cp.  Hos.  iii.  4). 

17  f.  See  introd.  and  crit.  note. 
The  zvorkers  of  harm  are  primarily  the 
N.  Arabians  (see  the  parallelism  in  Ps. 
xiv.,  lines  7,  8). 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M mnv  Here  are  two  difficulties. 

I.  The  unsyncopated  H,  and  2.  the  omission  of  the  ‘ tertium  compara- 
tionis.’  The  parallels  for  the  first  (2  K.  vii.  12,  see  Klo. ; Neh.  ix.  19)  are 
very  doubtful.  Ivii.  1 1 might  suggest  that  had  dropped  out ; but 

nn  suggests  that  has  been  lost,  and  that  prefixed  to  “ly  was  n3il  (cp. 

ciii.  1 1).  Psalm  xxxvi.f*^^  being  a fragment,  mil''  was  prefixed  by  the  early 
editor  to  clear  up  the  sense.— 3.  M . Read 
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4-6.  Read  probably  ; cp.  on  Ixxii.  i. — Read  □^n-n[3],  with 

Hal.  ; 3 precedes. — IM  , a supposed  allusion  to  the  deliverance 

of  Noah  and  his  animals.  But  if  were  correct,  and  meant 

‘ thy  punishments  ’ (see  above),  we  should  not  expect  to  find  deliverance 
referred  to.  Read  probably  (see  xxxvi.'^^. — niil' 

at  the  end  of  2/.  7 is  a (correct)  variant  to  in  V.  8. 

7.  M □“ThJ  spoiling  the  structure  of  the  stanza.  does 

double  duty.  As  a whole  it  represents  a missing  verb — while 
'^2  represents  a word  in  regimen  with  (?).  '’^2.5  however, 

though  retained  by  Du.,  cannot  be  original  (see  note  above) ; 
is  the  most  suitable  correction.  Gr.  D3. 

9f.  Read  probably  TTl'- — M only  here.  2 S.  i.  24, 

Jer.  li.  34  need  correction.  ‘Very  doubtful;  perhaps  connected  with 
Job  xxi.  24 ’ (We.);  but  is  even  more  doubtful.  Read  most 

probably  (Isa.  xxv.  6).  See  note  above. 

13.  M It  is  usual  to  render  ‘prolong,’  and  to  group  this 

passage  with  Ixxxv.  6,  cix.  12,  Jer.  xxxi.  3,  Neh.  ix.  30.  In  Ixxxv.  6 this 
sense  is  suitable,  but  in  the  other  passages  it  produces  a forced  interpre- 
tation. What  we  require  here  (and  similarly  in  cix.  12,  Jer.  xxxi.  3)  is 
‘ Be  faithful  to  thy  covenant  of  lovingkindness,  so  that  the  arrogant  and 
the  wicked  may  not  oppress  me.’  It  would  be  a poor  expedient  to  reach 
the  sense  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Arabic,  and  rendering  ‘ make 

firm.’  Clearly  we  must  read  and  were  occasionally  trans- 
posed, so  that  became  ",  then  naturally  enough,  was  mis- 

taken for  . In  Neh.  ix.  30,  too,  the  text  must  be  corrupt  ; the  various 
supposed  ellipses  are  equally  intolerable.  Read 

T T - 

15.  M Read  DD12P1  (Gr.,  Hal.);  cp.  Isa.  xli.  25  (SBOI). 

17-  M 1^73^  D»,  inn,  either  referring  to  an  early  experience 

: T T : T 

of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (01.),  or 
perfects  of  prophetic  certainty  (Del.,  Ba.,  Davidson),  or  precative  perfects 
(Ron.,  Sy?it.,  § 172^).  Ron.  advocates  the  third  view,  as  producing  a 
connexion  with  v.  12.  Du.  suggests  that  v.  13  may  be  a remnant  of  the 
continuation  of  vv.  2-5  ; metre,  however,  does  not  favour  this  view.  The 
probability  is  that  QtiT  is  a remnant  of  The  eye  of  the  scribe 

may  have  wandered  to  the  preceding  line,  in  which  was  rightly 

given.  The  verbs  should  probably  be  [cp.  Ron.].  The 

: * T-  ; \ 

corruption  of  '“1  into  D'X/  would  lead  to  the  alteration  of  the  imperfects 
into  perfects,  perhaps  with  a reminiscence  of  xiv.  5,  where, 

however,  is  certainly  a corruption  of  The  contrast  between 
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/.  12  f.  and  1.  13  f.  now  becomes  natural  and  striking.  The  psalmists 
constantly  write,  ‘ Let  me  be  delivered,  but  let  mine  enemies  be  over- 
thrown.' 


PSALM  XXXVII. 

T'rimeters.  An  alphabetical  psalm  (like  ix.-x.),  with  only  a few  lacunae. 
The  four-line  stanzas  possess  a pleasing  symmetry,  and  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
feeling.  The  psalm  should  be  read  with  Pss.  xxxix.,  xlix.,  Ixxiii.,  cxi.  f.  Observe 
(i)  the  respect  for  poverty,  unknown  to  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  (2)  the 
insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  earthly  retribution,  and  on  the  imminence  of  a great 
and  final  judgment.  Naturally  there  are  points  of  contact  between  this  psalm  and 
the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  J ob.  The  awful  mystery  of  Providence  is,  however,  more 
superficially  treated  here  than  in  Job.  Like  tlie  author  of  Ps.  xci.  the  psalmist 
sympathizes  with  the  first  speech  of  Eliphaz  ; hence  perhaps  his  two  references  to 
personal  experience  {vv.  25,  35  f. ; cp.  Job  iv.  12  ff.,  v.  3),  Its  alphabetic  form, 
literary  affinities,  and  didactic  character  alike  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  later 
psalms.  In  three  stanzas  probably  the  Jerahmeelites  are  referred  to  by  name. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  retribution  in  Pss.  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  Ixxiii. 
cp.  Couard,  Th.  St.  11.  Kr.  1901,  pp.  10  ff. 

Of'^Arab-ethati.  i 

I Be  not  incensed  at  evil  doers, 

Nor  enraged  at  those  who  practice  injustice  ; 

For  they  will  quickly  fade  away  like  grass,  2 

And  wither  like  the  green  herbs. 

Trust  in  Yahwb,  and  take  refuge  in  him,  3 

Seek  lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  ; 

Then  wilt  thou  have  enjoyment  of  Yah  we,  4 

And  he  will  grant  thee  thy  heart’s  petitions. 

Yahwe  redeemeth  the  crushed,  5 

10  Rely  upon  him  and  he  will  succour  ; 

He  will  make  thine  innocence  as  clear  as  the  light,  6 

And  thy  just  claim  as  the  noonday. 

Wait  quietly  on  Yahwb,  and  patiently  expect  him,  7 


Be  not  incensed  at  one  whose  course  prospers, 

At  the  m-an  who  carries  out  -fwicked+  devices. 

Desist  from  anger,  forsake  wrath,  8 

Be  not  incensed  at  Jerahmeel  ; 

For  evil-doers  will  be  cut  off,  9 

20  The  Jerahmeelites  will  be  rooted  out. 

Yet  a little  while,  and  the  wicked  will  be  no  more,  10 

When  thou  markest  his  place,  he  will  be  gone. 

The  sufferers  will  inherit  the  land,  1 1 

And  will  enjoy  an  abundance  of  peace. 
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The  wicked  plots  against  the  righteous,  12 

And  gnashes  his  teeth  at  him  ; 

The  Lord  laughs  at  him,  13 

For  He  sees  his  day  +of  woe+  coming. 

The  wicked  draw  the  sword ^ 14 

30  -To  slay  the  upright  in  heart. 

Their  sword  will  pierce  their  own  heart,  15 

And  their  bows  will  be  broken. 

Better  is  the  little  of  the  righteous,  16 

Than  the  great  wealth  of  the  wicked  ; 

For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  will  be  broken,  17 

But  Yah  we  upholds  the  righteous. 

Yahvre  regards  the  concerns  of  the  blameless,  18 

And  their  possession  will  remain  for  ever  ; 

They  will  not  be  put  to  shame  in  the  evil  time,  tq 

40  And  in  the  days  of  famine  they  will  be  satisfied. 

For  those  who  are  blessed  by  him  will  possess  the  land,  22 
And  those  who  are  cursed  by  him  will  be  cut  off. 

For 3 Yahwe’s  enemies  will  perish  like  locusts,  20 

All  of  them  will  be  crushed  like  moths. 

The  wicked  borrows  and  cannot  pay  back,  21 

But  the  righteous  shows  pity  and  gives ; 

The  steps  of  the  righteous  are  guided  by  Yahwe  ; 23 

50  He  tests  him,  and  searches  out  his  conduct  ; 

Should  he  fall,  he  will  not  lie  prostrate,  24 

For  Yahwe  upholds  his  hand. 

I have  been  young  and  now  am  become  old,  25 

And  never  have  I seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 

The  posterity  of  Cushan  [will  be  cut  off]. 

The  posterity  of  Jerahmeel  [will  be  rooted  out]. 

Shun  evil  and  do  good,  27 

Seek  peace  [and  pursue  it]. 

For  Yahwe  loves  justice,  28 

60  And  forsakes  not  his  pious  ones. 

- To  Jay  low  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

2 The  wiclced. 


And  bend  their  bow. 
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Those  that  practice  injustice  will  be  destroyed, 

And  the  offspring  of  the  wicked  will  be  cut  off. 

The  righteous  will  possess  the  land,  29 

And  dwell  therein  for  ever. 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  utters  wisdom,  30 

And  his  tongue  speaks  what  is  right. 

The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart,  31 

His  foot  will  not  waver. 

The  wicked  watches  the  righteous,  32 

70  And  seeks  ^occasion+  to  slay  him. 

Yahwe  will  not  leave  him  in  his  power,  33 

Nor  condemn  him  when  he  is  judged. 

Hope  in  Yahwe,  and  keep  his  way,  34 

He  will  exalt  thee  that  thou  possess  the  land; 


When  the  wicked  are  cut  off,  thou  shalt  look  on. 

I have  seen  a wicked  man  exulting,  35 

And  shouting  for  joy  at  his  treasure  ; 

But  when  I passed  by  +again+  lo,  he  was  gone  36 

80  When  I sought  him,  he  could  not  be  found. 

Preserve  blamelessness,  attach  thyself  to  uprightness,  37 
For  there  is  a future  for  a man  of  peace. 

But  transgressors  are  destroyed  together,  38 

The  future  of  the  wicked  is  cut  off. 

The  deliverance  of  the  righteous  comes  from  Yahwe,  39 
He  is  their  refuge  in  time  of  trouble. 

Yahwe  helps  them  and  rescues  them,^  40 

He  delivers  them  because  they  trust  in  him. 


I f.  Almost  a repetition  of  Prov. 
xxiv.  19  ; cp.  also  Prov.  iii.  31  On3j"1 
should,  of  course,  be  "irTH/l , Gr.), 
xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  i,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  3.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  the  ‘ evil-doers  ’ are  the 
Jerahmeelite  intruders  in  Judjea.  Cp. 
//.  18,  20,  56, 'p 

means  the  glow  of  passionate  excite- 
ment which  would  fain  bring  down  fire 


from  heaven,  and  which,  if  unchecked, 
may  lead  to  the  denial  of  God’s 
righteousness  (see  xlix.  6,  17,  Ixxiii.  3). 

7-  . So  /.  24.  Cp.  Job 

xxii.  26,  xxvii.  10,  Isa.  Iviii.  14. 

9.  nsij  ; see  crit.  n.  on  Ps.  ix.-x. , 

/.  53.  The  third  stanza  is  now  con- 
secutive. 

II  f.  Cp.  Jobxi.  17,  Isa.  Iviii.  10. 


^ lie  rescues  them  from  the  wicked. 
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13.  on  (for  Dl)  ; cp.  Ixii.  2 
(corr.  text),  6. 

18.  Who  makes  haste,  &c. 

See  V.  i6d,  and  cp.  xlix.  16,  Ixxiii.  7 f. 
A distinct  reference  to  the  danger  of 
seeking  riches  is  indispensable  in  such 
a psalm.  See  crit.  n. 

23.  The  sufferers,  t.e.  * the 

opposite  party  to  the  wicked,’  as  Joseph 
Mede  {Works,  161)  long  ago  saw.  Cp. 
on  ix.  13. — Inherit  the  land.  Similarly 
ll.  41,  63,  74.  Cp.  XXV.  13,  I Chr. 
xxviii.  8 (Mt.  V.  5) 

28.  His  day,  i.e.  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  perish  ; cp.  Job  iii.  3, 

‘ the  day  wherein  I was  to  be  born  ’ ; 
xviii,  20,  ‘ astonished  at  his  day  (of 
ruin).’ 

29  f.  For  the  idea,  cp.  vii.  15  ff., 
ix.  16  ff.,  XXXV.  8. 

43  f.  See  crit.  n. — 45  f.  The 
wicked  man  is  so  straitened  that  he 
cannot  pay  his  debts.  The  good  man 
is  so  prosperous  that  he  can  afford  even 
to  give  to  the  (righteous)  poor. 

49  f.  A quotation  from  Prov.  xx. 


24;  cp.  Prov.  xvi.  9,  xxiv.  16,  Jer.  x. 
23. — He  tests  him.  Cp.  xxvi.  2. — 

nan  is,  of  course,  too  large  a term  ; 

the  psalmist  quotes  a general  statement, 
and  then  applies  it  to  a special  section 
of  mankind. 

53  f.  Cp.  Prov.  X.  3,  xiii.  25. — 
57  f.  Quoted  from  xxxiv.  15. 

69.  ; cp.  ix.-x.,  /.  53  (x.  8, 

(corr.  text). — 72.  Nor  condenm  him. 
It  is  the  controversy  of  opposed  nations, 
in  which  Yahwe  is  the  Judge  (so  Ob). 

77-80.  See  introd.  The  N.  Arabian 
oppressors  are  accused  of  enriching 
themselves  by  violence,  as  in  Hi.  9, 
Ixii.  II  (corr.  text).  See  crit.  note. 

82,  84.  , rendered  iK-yova 

by  G in  Prov.  xxiii.  ii,  xxiv.  20. 
‘ Future,’  however,  is  probably  the  true 
meaning  in  the  passages  where  it  is 
usually  rendered  ‘ posterity.’  ‘ The 
future  . . is  cut  off’  (/.  84)  is  quite 
intelligible  (so  cix.  13  ; cp.  Prov.  xxiii. 
\%b).  See  Duhm’s  note,  and  Franken- 
berg  on  Prov.  xxiii.  18. 


Critical  Notes.  5 f.  M (from/.  57).  Read  •— 

M nyn  pli^.  Dei.,  We.,  Kau.,  Dri.,  ‘Dwell  in  the 

land,  and  cherish  fidelity.’  Ew.,  Ba.,  ‘ Then  wilt  thou  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  have  secure  pasturage.’  There  is  a similar  division  among  the 
Greek  interpreters.  ’A  S'.  koX  vi^ov  Trianv.  2 koI  Tsoifialvov  dirjveKoos.  G, 
Koi  KciTacTKrjvov  rrju  yrju  kqi  TToiixavdijarj  enl  r<u  ttXovtco  avTrji  (cf.  G,  V.  16), 
which  only  differs  from  ’A  Se.  in  the  adoption  of  for  — a 

manifest  error.  In  fact,  ’A  Se.,  Schultens,  Ew.,  Ba.  give  an  inter- 
pretation not  wholly  without  plausibility.  The  adverbial  use  of  » 

‘securely,’  presents  no  difficulty  (Ges. — Kau.,  § 118  g),  and  the 
description  of  Canaan  as  a pasture  is  familiar  to  all  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  14  ff.; 
Mic.  vii.  14).  Deb’s  view,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  two  quite  dis- 
similar statements  to  be  co-ordinated.  Elsewhere  in  the  psalm,  ‘ dwelling 
in  the  land’  is  the  happy  prospect  held  out  to  the  good  ; if 

correct,  certainly  ought  to  be  a promise  here.  But,  however  plausible, 
Ew.’s  explanation  of  ny”!  will  not  bear  examination.  If  the 

image  of  a pasture  had  presented  itself  to  the  writer’s  mind,  it  would  have 
found  clearer  expression  is  vague)  and  much  more  elaborate 

treatment.  There  is  a corruption  of  the  text,  and  it  can  very  easily  be 
healed.  Cp.  xxxiv.  15/,  and  correct  pl^  accordingly  into 

"TDn  (cp.  on  /.  58).  Similar  letters  in  sound  or  appearance  were 
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confounded.  npH  is  superfluous  ; it  has  arisen  out  of  a dittographed 
"TDIl  (D  and  H and  H confounded). 

9 f.  M , One  might  plausibly  read 

(cp.  Jer.  xi.  20,  xx.  12?)  with  GST.  But,  in  the  light  of  xxii.  9,  we  must 
read  mH'  bi^H-  ^ in  is  a fragment  of  H •— M 

Read  ; see  on  xxii.  32(^. 

13.  M . The  Hithpolel  of  occurs  elsewhere  only 

in  (a)  Job  xv.  20,  and  (^)  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  But  in  (a)  read  bbnm  with 

Beer,  and  in  (d)  with  Giesebrecht.  If  'HJirT  were  correct,  it 

should  mean  ‘ suffer  pain.’  Read  Errin')  ; H and  b were  dittographed. 
So,  too,  I should  read  in  Job  xxxv,  i^fb  (for  where  Beer’s 

seems  less  probable  after  DiT  (M  ]n). 

18.  M ‘it  tendeth  only  to  evil-doing’  (R.V.,  Driver). 

But  the  expression  is  ‘very  awkward’  (Oh),  and  it  spoils  the  parallelism. 

Duhm  (who  renders  ‘only  to  one’s  own  injury’)  compares  the  phrase  in 
XV.  4f.  The  comparison  is  helpful,  but  only  for  emendation  of  the  text. 
Read  . The  letters  are  shifted  up  in  M.  The  ' dropped 

out;  2)  rr  and  D became  3,  H and  y respectively.  'H")'  is,  in  fact, 
often  mutilated  thus.  Halevy,  . 

- T : > r 

20.  M HDn  mn'  ypl . Too  long  for  a trimeter,  and 

an  undue  anticipation  of  /.  23.  ‘ Jerahmeelites  ’ has  once  more  been 

broken  up  and  transformed ; the  proper  verb  was  also  first  misread,  then 
broken  up  and  expanded.  Read  (cp.  lii.  7). 

29  f.  Omit  and  (glosses).  Cp. 

Duhm. — M Read  with  G and  18  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R., 

(vii.  ii) ; Jer.  combines  the  readings.  The  corruption  was  easy. 

34.  M prjn  ; G nXovTov  (noXvu).  Read  ]irT.  B D B ‘abundance, 
wealth’;  cf.  Eccles.  V.  9,  Isa.  lx.  5.  Siegfried  {Prediger,  52)  gives  this 
sense  to  ]13rT  in  Ezek.  v.  12  (read  vii.  12),  but  S S and  B D B propose 
‘multitude’;  ‘ noisy  throng  ’ seems  the  meaning  (so  Isa.  v.  14).  In  Isa. 
lx.  5 'ii'On  should  be  ]Vjn  (xvii.  12).  In  Eccles.  v.  9 ]irjn  is 

not  a natural  parallel  to  ; it  is  no  doubt  a lapsus  calami  for  ]'irT  ; 
the  same  correction  is  expedient  in  Ezek.  xxix.  19,  xxx.  4 (in  interpolated 
clauses;  see  Co.),  for  what  gain  would  there  be  in  choosing  a less 
natural  expression  ? It  is  possible  that  in  G’s  time  p/^n  was  already 
supposed  to  mean  sometimes  ‘riches,’  but  this  only  shows  how  early  ]‘)rT 
and  pon  were  confounded  by  the  scribes,  just  as  'S  became  >33  and 
(the  reverse  process)  11,317  became  111*.  B D B,  therefore,  should 

M 


I. 
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notice  that  the  text  is  repeatedly  very  doubtful.  Read  here  ]in. — M 
□'’^"1 ; unsuitable.  The  error  was  produced  by  . Read  ^"1 

(G,'  We.). 

37.  M an  error  produced  by  D'D'/IDjI  • Read  OH  (G,  Gr., 
We.).  Cf.  /.  9 ; i.  6. 

41  f.  The  transposition  of  v.  22  was  suggested  by  Briill. 

43  f.  ‘The  whole  verse  (20)  is  no  doubt  corrupt’  (Dy.).  First,  as  to 
□OD  npO  (point  so  ; cf.  Kon.,  ii.  i,  p.  240).  is  an  Aramaism  (cp. 
Kon.,  ii.  I,  p.  498)  which  occurs  occasionally  in  late  writings  beginning 
withjer.  xx.  5,  but  nowhere  again  in  Pss.,  except  in  xlix.  13,  21,  where 
the  text  is  corrupt.  It  is  true,  M points  O ^pO , it  takes  Tp'  to  be 
the  constr.  st.  of  the  adj.  Hp' . This  implies  the  rendering,  ‘ like  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  (sacrificial)  lambs,’  i.e.  the  fat  (so  Kenn.  takes 
it.  Remarks^  191).  A most  unsuitable  sense  here.  But  surely  the 
artificial  phrase  ‘ like  the  preciousness  of  the  meadows  ’ is  hardly  more 
admissible.  DnD  does  not  mean  ‘meadows’  (see  on  Ixv.  14).  Gr. 

• T 

proposes  □'"lH  plO  ; cf.  //.  3,  4,  and  for  D'nrT,  cxlvii.  8.  But  the 
reference  to  ‘smoke’  in  /.  42  conflicts  with  this.  Hence  Burgess  (1879) 
and  Wellh.  propose  (Isa.  x.  16),  followed  by  , ‘pastures’ 

(Bur.)  or  D'H , ‘ovens’  (We.).  But  is  the  sense  produced  natural  ? As 
soon  as  we  have  corrected  1.  42,  we  shall  see  what  the  poet  may  have 
written  in  /.  41.  We  pass  on,  then,  to  -ipD  • The  double 

is  very  suspicious  (cf.  Ixviii.  3<^);  for  the  second  we  should  have 

T 

expected  □n'lD’’  (cii.  4).  But  is  right?  Certainly  3.  should 

rather  be  23  (G  S J,  many  MSS.),  and  in  Isa.  li.  6 is  a mistake 

for  11>V3  ; the  verb  which  follows  should  be  read  {see  SBOT), 

and  the  same  verb  has  probably  been  corrupted  here  into  . Read 

T 

Now  we  see  how  to  correct  DHD  "ip'3 ; this  should  be 
D'3:)n3  (H'’  1'13^^^  o).  For  parallels  see  crit.  note  on  xc.  gk, 

. T - T : 

and  cf.  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Locusts  ’ and  ‘ Moths.’  Observe  that  the  traditional 
rendering  of  the  text  is  unknown  to  G (a/i.a  do^aa-drjvaL  avrovs  Ka\ 

v-\f/co6^pai). 

49.  M J)3yi3  (cf.  Prov.  XX.  24),  against  context.  '’Hii 

here  does  double  duty.  It  forms  part  of  two  distinct  words  which  stood 
together,  viz.  'jiO  and  p^H.  , p in  the  latter  word  is  represented  by  3 
in  ")3^-  should  be  which  belongs  to  /.  50.— M ‘)3p“n 

VDn%  a relative  clause  with  omitted  (Ba.)?  This  seems  to  be 

.against  metre  and  parallelism.  Perles,  ‘his  way  he  makes  straight,’  com- 
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paring  Job  xl.  17  (?).  Should  we  not  read  (Lam.  iii.  40), 

with  Herz? 

55  f.  The  words  IJ^l'l  make  a fifth  line  to  the  stanza. 

Duhm  supposes  it  to  have  been  misplaced  ; he  puts  it  between  v.  20a 
and  20I?.  He  has  also  a very  plausible  suggestion  for  v.  26b,  which, 
emending  UHi,  he  reads  1313^*  113T1  (rather  short  for  a trimeter). 
He  makes  no  objection  to  v.  26a,  which  describes  the  righteous  man  as 
constantly  ‘showing  pity  and  lending,’  though  m v.  21  he  is  described  as 
‘ showing  pity  and  and  though  after  v.  25  we  seem  to  require  the 

mention  of  something  more  closely  connected  with  the  deliverance  of  the 
righteous  from  cruel  enemies  than  the  statement  of  the  righteous  man’s 
constant  compassionateness.  But  here,  as  so  often,  the  most  obvious 
solutions  of  textual  problems  are  not  the  best.  Possibly  the  editor  had 
before  him  an  already  corrupted  text.  But  he  certainly  wished,  living 
perhaps  long  after  the  psalmist,  to  efface  the  indications  of  mere  temporary 
national  dangers,  and  it  is  possible  that  a more  critical  editor  would  still 
have  discerned  the  ethnic  ‘Jerahmeel.’  That  Dll^,  □Vn“^35  and  rT3'33 
are  elsewhere  corruptions  of  is  practically  certain  ; 

is  still  more  plausibly  viewed  as  a distorted  'm',  and  may  very 

possibly  be  another.  As  to  the  3 nray  possibly  have  come  from 

3,  and  belong  to  (a  fragment  of  '113'’),  and  = Dti^P  (cp. 

in  Gen.  xv.  2)  is  very  probably  a corruption  of  3^3  • seems  an 

insertion  from  v.  21.  Read,  therefore,  comparing  line  20 — 

[j333']  Di:^3  y3T 

..  T . T 

^i:?pn3_*;  p3n 

58.  M dr)^b  131^1-  Read  [13333^1]  i:rp3.  Cp.  on  /.  6 

From  xxxiv.  151^. 

61.  M 13/31^.!1  ; so  J S T.  But  the  first  word  should  begin 

with  y,  and  3?3li7j  is  elsewhere  reflexive.  After  els  t6v  olcova  (pvXaxS^- 
GTOVTUL  G gives  avoyiOL  de  eKdicoxOflcovTaL  (so  A R T ; B wrongly  a/xcoMoi 
€KbiKr]dr]aovTaL)^  i.e.  11)31^^1  (cp.  Job  xxix.  7,  G TrapdvofxoL ; so  Houb., 

Kenn.,  Hu.,  Hi.,  Ley,  Ba.,  See.).  This  is  too  short  for  a line.  Hence 
Bi.,  Che.'i\  Du.,  Sievers  insert  ; D'^iy  may  have  dropped  out  in 

M,  in  G’s  text.  But  considering  (i)  that  in  1.  83  oSy^  does  not 

occur,  (2)  that  in  G generally  = uSlkos,  once  (Job  xxix.  7)  napuvopos, 
but  never  duopLos,  and  (3)  that  ^ly  nowhere  occurs  in  Pss.,  while  n^*iy  ’’’lyy 
occurs  in  this  very  psalm  (/.  2),  Bd.’s  suggestion  to  restore  the  latter  phrase 
alone  is  to  be  preferred. 
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68  f.  MG  being  fern.,  (sing.)  is  more  natural. 

So  Houb.,  Gr.  Cp.  Job  xxxi.  7,  niSil  Li^^  • — M HSi^.  Franken- 

berg  {ZATW,  xv.  125)  But  see  on  x.  8. 

77  f.  M yny,  tautologically,  for  is  a synonym  for  G 

vTTepvxj/ovfifvuv,  perhaps  Duhm’s  reading  or  perhaps 

rather  y^y,  seems  better. — M n’^ynpi?  ‘emptying  itself’.^  G S suggest 
n^yjn;:2  (cp.  ^yjl',  Jer.  li.  3?)  or  Herz  remarks  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  1,  K,  y,  n,  and  n in  //.  77  f,  and  suggests  But 

since  it  is  not  the  wicked  anXibs  whom  at  any  rate  the  early  psalmists 
denounce,  but  the  N.  Arabian  oppressors,  and  since  we  have  found  the 
Jerahmeelites  already  spoken  of  (//.  18,  20,  56),  it  is  probable  that 
nnyniO')  is  a corruption  of  {b  and  Jl  are  liable  to  confusion). 

— M ]3yp  ; J, ‘sicut  indigenam  virentem’;  ’A,  as  avroxOcov  €v6aX^s 

(Field);  2,  a>s  iv  6 avroparos  dvaretXas  cvOaXrjs.  G has  as  ras  Kedpovs 

Tov  Ai^dvov  ; and  so  G in  Aphraates  (Ba.)  ; J {Anecd.  Maredsol.  iii.  i,  43), 
‘sicut  cedrum  (Vg.,  cedros)  Libani,’  i.e.  So  Hi.,  Dy., 

Gr.,  Ba.,  Che.('\  Kau.,  Du.;  but  We.,  Driv.  (?),  py")  T")N3.  py")  is 
certainly  an  unfortunate  word  (see  on  lii.  10,  xcii.  ii),  and  some  error  is 
probable,  but  is  not  the  only  possible  one.  If  'Jl/IDT  represents 

clearly  must  have  come  out  of  a participle,  and  y^y,  the 

adopted  reading  in  /.  77,  at  once  suggests  ]iPQ  (Q  and  y easily  con- 
founded). presumably  has  come  from  (cp.  lii.  9). 

T : 

79.  M Read  (G  S J,  Houb.,  Kenn.,  Hi.,  De.,  &c.). 

81.  Read  Dj^  (G  S,  Horsley,  Street,  Schorr,  Kr.,  Gr.,  We.,  Du.). 

85  f.  Read  nyiiyjl  (S  J,  Gr.,  Bi.,  Che.^’^  Ba.,  Kau.,  We.) ; also 
and  continue  □"liy’  (Du.). 

TT  ...  - — 


PSALM  XXXVIII. 

TT RIMETERS.  A psalm  of  complaint  largely  composed  of  reminiscences  from 
Pss.  vi.,  xxxi.,  XXXV.,  also  from  Isa.  liii.  (see  on  /.  25!.).  We  can  hardly  say 
that  a ‘ deep  ’ sense  of  sin  is  expressed  in  it ; the  psalm  is  by  no  means  entirely 
what  we  mean  by  ‘ penitential.’  ^ The  speaker  does  indeed  admit  himself  to  be 
guilty  {II . 7,  8),  but  he  only  infers  his  guilt  from  the  magnitude  of  his  afdiction  ; 
he  has  no  definite  idea  in  what  his  guilt  consists.  He  can  only  sigh  and  groan — 
he  cannot  truly  ‘confess’  his  sins  (see  on  v.  19),  and  before  uttering  his  last 
almost  despairing  cry  he  refers,  quite  simply  and  naturally,  to  his  good  deeds.  The 
opposition  of  the  Arabians,  too,  is  a returning  of  evil  for  good  {v.  21).  That 
the  speaker  is  the  pious  community  is  surely  certain.  The  variety  of  the  details 
of  the  description  shows  that  it  is  allegorical,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  closing 
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stanza,  which  is  a prayer,  not  for  the  healing  of  a malady,  but  for  deliverance  from 
enemies.  That  critical  scholars  like  B.  Jacob  and  Duhm  should  think  otherwise 

is  strange  (cp.  on  Ps.  vi.).  It  is  plausible  indeed  to  suppose  that  when  *T’3Tn^ 

(‘  to  bring  to  remembrance’)  was  inserted  in  the  title,  the  psalm  was  regarded  as 
one  suitable  for  a sick  man  to  use  in  the  confession  of  sin  (B.  Jacob,  ZA  TIV, 
xvii,  52,  63  ff.).  If,  however,  we  reject  the  ordinary  view  which  finds  a reference 
to  the  ^azkara  (Lev.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  best  to  explain  TDin'?  as  a corruption  of 
‘ of  the  Ezrahite,’  and  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  competing 

assignments  of  Ps.  xxxviii.,  to  David  and  to  Ethan  or  Heman  respectively.  The 
case  of  Ps.  xxxix.  is  exactly  parallel.  See  also  on  Ps.  Ixx. , title.  In  some  MSS. 
of  G,  in  the  Syro-hex.  text,  and  in  the  lately  published  Sahidic  version,  there  is  an 
addition  to  v.  21,  which  runs  in  the  Greek  thus, /cat  aireppixpdu  fxs  rou  dyaTrrjTbuwa-d 
PiKpbv  i^S€\vyp.4voi',  whence  derived  we  know  not.  See  Field’s  Hex.^  and  Ba.’s 
note. 


Marked:  Of  '' Arab-ethan  : of  \_Ethafi]  the  Ezrahite.  Of  the 

Ishmaelites.  i 

I O Yahwe  ! punish  me  not  in  thy  +full+  indignation,  2 

Nor  chastise  me  in  thy  +full+  fury  : 

For  thine  arrows  have  sunk  into  me,  3 

And  upon  me  thou  hast  laid  thy  hand. 

Nowhere  is  my  body  sound  because  of  thy  wrath,  4 

Nowhere  is  my  frame  healthy  because  of  my  punishment  ; 


For  through  my  guiltiness  my  body  is  parched,  5 

Through  my  trespass  my  frame  is  become  rotten. 

My  stripes  are  become  noisome,  6 

10  They  fester  because  of  my  unrighteousness. 

Through  my  guiltiness  I am  bowed  down  greatly,  7 

I walk  about  trembling  continually. 

For  my  loins  are  filled  with  anguish,  8 

[I  have]  no  rest  in  my  pangs  ; 

I am  benumbed,  I am  crushed  exceedingly,  9 

I groan  because  of  the  sighing  of  my  heart. 

Lord  ! before  thee  is  all  my  crying,  10 

My  sighing  is  not  hidden  from  thee  ; 

The  strength  of  my  right  hand  has  left  me,  1 1 

20  And  the  light  of  mine  eyes  is  no  more  with  me. 

Mine  enemies  stand  to  behold  my  stroke,^  12 

And  whisper  [gathered  together]  at  my  calamity  ; 

Those  that  are  intent  on  my  harm  speak  insults,  13 

And  talk  of  outrages  continually. 


^ And  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  off. 
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But  I am  like  a deaf  man  that  hears  not,  14 

Like  a speechless  man  that  cannot  open  his  mouth  ; 

I behave  myself  as  a man  that  is  stupefied,  1 5 

And  in  whose  mouth  are  no  arguments. 

Yea,  for  thee,  O Yahwe,  do  I wait  ; 16 

30  Thou  wilt  answer,  O Lord,  m3’  God  ; 

For  I sa}’,  ‘Lest  the}’  rejoice  over  me,  17 

And  jeer  when  m}’  foot  falters ! ’ ' 

I +indeed+  am  set  +read}’+  for  wounding,  18 

Pains  continuall}’  await  me  ; 

Yea,  I moan  because  of  ni}’  stroke,  19 

I pine  away  because  of  m}’  punishment  ; 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  are  strong,  20 

Ishmael  and  Cush  are  man}’  in  number  ; 

They  recompense  [me  with]  evil,  21 

40  Those  of  Rehoboth  are  at  feud  with  me. 

Forsake  me  not,  O Yahwe  ! 22 

O my  God  ! be  not  far  from  me. 

Hasten  hither  to  my  help,  23 

O Lord,  +hasten+  [to]  my  succour  ! 


I f.  A quotation  from  vi.  2. — 
Arroivs.  Cp.  Job  vi.  4a,  xvi.  13. — 4. 
Thy  hand.  Cp.  xxxii.  4a. — 5 f.  Cp. 
Isa.  i.  5 f.  (of  Israel). 

15.  Benumbed  ; cp. 

Ixxvii.,  /.  II.  — Crushed 

Cp.  xliv.  19,  and  cp.  on  xxxvii.,  /.  9. 

21.  IVIy  stroke,  ; so  /.  35 ; 

cp.  Ixxiii.  14.  J lepram  meani ; see 
Lev.  xiii.  3.  Cp.  the  description  in 
xli.  7 f. 

25  f.  Cp.  Isa.  liii.  7,  where  the 
servant  of  Yahwe  {i.e.  the  pious  kernel 
of  Israel)  is  described.  This  casts  a 
clear  light  on  the  question  as  to  the 
speaker  in  the  psalm  and  as  to  the  date. 
For  Isa.  liii.  must  already  have  been 
some  time  in  circulation  to  be  referred 
to  in  this  indirect  way.  Cp.  also 
xxxix.  10,  where, however, itisthepatient 
endurance  of  God’s  chastisement  which 
is  referred  to.  Here  it  is  the  reproaches 
of  the  enemy  which  the  speaker  suffers 
in  silence,  waiting  patiently  for  his 
God. 


28.  ‘arguments  in 

self-justification,’  as  Job  xxiii.  4. 

29-40.  The  connexion  of  the  dis- 
tichs  has  caused  some  pei-plexity. 
Various  proposals  have  been  made  (see 
01.,  Now.,  Du.),  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  here  and  there  the  poet 
mentally  turns  back  and  supports  what 
he  said  before,  but  with  insufficient 
explanation.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
caused  hy  v.  19  (//.  35  f.),  which,  in 
M,  contains  a declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  that  he  confesses  his 
sins,  i.e,  (according  to  Ol.)  is  no 
longer  an  obstinate  sinner  as  formerly. 
01.  thinks  that  such  a declaration  is 
either  to  be  connected  with  v.  i6b  (/.  30), 
or — a view  which  he  seems  to  prefer — 
be  intended  as  the  justification  of  v. 
18  (//.  33  f.),  ‘I  fear  the  worst  and  am 
full  of  grief,  for  I must  confess  that  I 
have  well  deserved  complete  ruin.’ 
Du.  carries  out  these  exegetical  theories 
to  their  logical  result,  and  makes  the 
order  of  the  verses,  16-19  ; 17-18  ; 20- 
21.  Correction  of  the  text,  however, 
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permits,  or  rather  requires,  us  to  dis- 
pense with  this.  The  course  of  thought 
seems  to  be  this.  The  speaker  makes 
no  reply  to  his  insulting  foes  because 
he  waits  for  the  divine  interposition. 
To  God,  however,  he  can  speak  ; God’s 
honour  is  concerned.  The  calamity  of 
Yahwe’s  servant  will  draw  forth  com- 
ments injurious  to  Him  (cp.  xiii.  5 
[]S],  XXXV.  24  f.).  In  V.  18  (//.  33  f.). 


which  M again  distorts,  the  speaker 
returns  to  himself  and  his  sufferings, 
which  have  reached  their  extreme  limit ; 
he  adds  that  the  strong  opposition  tc 
him  has,  from  a human  point  of  view, 
no  moral  justification  (cp.  introd.). 
Cp.  XXXV.  12,  cix.  5. 

41-44.  Cp.  xxii.  12,  20,  XXXV.  22, 
xl.  14,  Ixxi.  12,  &c. 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  The  triple  assignment  in  the  title  is  very 
remarkable.  The  third  of  the  corrupt  readings  here  represented  is 
derived  from  G,  which  closes  the  title  with  Trepl  tov  aa^^uTov.  I take  it 
that  G’s  Heb.  MS.  had  (= 

See  introd.,  and  on  title  of  Ps.  xcii.  ; so  read  also  in  Pss.  vi.  i,  xii.  i. 

2 ff.  Insert  • That  M’s  text  is  grammatical  (Kon.,  Synt.., 
§ 352  n)  does  not  justify  us  in  deviating  from  vi.  2 against  metre. — 
Point  (Du.). — For  (very  improbable  after  inHJ)  read 

(Gr.)  ; G erreaTijpLaas. 

5 f . M D/lQ  . Kon  (ii.  1,  p.  98)  thinks  the  pointing  influenced  by 
the  much  more  common  synonym  Qjn  ; according  to  rule,  it  should  have 
been  Djlb  • Since,  as  Kon.  himself  holds,  Dilp  in  Judg.  xx.  48  is 
incorrect,  the  only  proof-passages  for  QilQ  are  Ps.  xxxiii.  4,  8 and  Isa. 
i.  6.  A scribe’s  error  is  the  cause  ; read  D'pil , and  cp.  Isaiah  (Heb.), 
SBOT,  pp.  no,  197. — M , not  quite  suitable.  Read  either 

WDiPi  or  Cp.  Ixxiii.  14. 

7.  M . In  Ixix.  3,  16  and  elsewhere,  being 

submerged  by  a flood  is  a figure  for  the  danger,  in  which  Israel  was,  of 
being  cut  off  by  some  great  national  calamity.  If,  therefore,  111137 

is  correct,  'j1M37  must  be  a corruption  of  ‘floods,’  or  the  like  ; 

the  expression  found  in  M is  improper,  even  if,  unjustifiably,  we  render 
'ip  ‘my  punishments.’  The  corruption,  however,  lies  chiefly  in  '1  'p. 
The  simplest  correction  is  '’1’;P3  ZUH  Mjip^”''3  ; "2.  easily  fell  out 
after  3.  This,  however,  is  not  so  certain  as  the  correction  of  the 
next  line. 

8.  M This  form  of  text  is  condemned 

by  its  inconsistency  with  the  preceding  line,  however  read.  It  also  gives 
one  beat  too  much  ; this,  however,  could  be  remedied  by  omitting  13D 
as  an  incomplete  form  of  113D'-  No  one  familiar  with  textual  corruption 
can  hesitate  much  as  to  the  true  reading  which  underlies  the  text  i 
it  almost  certainly  is  M31ip  1311'*  ^^1^3  . 
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9 f.  The  text  is  in  some  disorder.  To  produce  two  lines,  we  must 
transpose  two  words,  reading  ! ’’JTi^UrT  . 

'nn  gives  two  beats.  is  an  easy  and  necessary  correction. 

Ges.-Bu.  no  doubt  gives  ‘JlVlN,  2.  godlessness,  fault,  Ps.  xxxviii.  6 (cp. 
n^Zl3),  Ixix.  6.’  But  to  make  ‘ godlessness,  fault  ’ even  plausible  it  would 

T T : 

be  necessary  to  find  a passage,  the  context  of  which  was  not  corrupt, 
where  this  sense  was  probable.  The  context  of  both  the  passages 
referred  to  is  adverse  to  the  sense  (or,  the  senses?)  claimed  by  Ges.-Bu. 
In  xxxviii.  6 a word  meaning  ‘sin,  transgression,’  and  in  Ixix.  6 a word 
meaning  ‘crying ’or  ‘groaning’  are  indispensable.  On  cvii.  17, 

Job  V.  3 (interpreted  similarly  by  Ges.-Bu.),  see  crit.  n.  on  the  former 
passage. 

11.  M Ges.-Bu.  finds  the  sense  ‘to  be  bowed  down,’  ‘to 

bow  oneself  down,’  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  7,  Isa.  xxi.  3.  But  in  Isa.  xxi.  3, 
-‘to  become  giddy’  is  clearly  the  right  sense  (see  Di.-Ki.),  and  here 
‘ inverted  parallelism  ’ suggests  that  we  should  read  'D 

(We.)  is  plausible,  but  does  not  connect  so  well  with  //.  9 f. 

12.  M “lip,  generally  rendered  ‘ as  a mourner.’  Rather  "Tin,  and 

so  xlii.  10,  xliii.  2,  and  in  Jer.  viii.  21,  xiv.  2,  — M ; 

cp.  I K.  xxi.  27.  But  'niin  is  better  (Gr.)  ; cp.  xxxv.  14. 

13  f.  M G efxnaiyficov  ; ’A  2 drt/zm?;  J ignoniinia ; so  Ba., 

Schmach.  But  this  would  be  ]Vpp.  T J^jinnp,  whence  Gr.  Hp^l 
(=Dp^"T,  ‘a  fever’).  Most  moderns,  ‘burnt’  (partic.)  = inflammation  ! 
Read  nbubll  (Nah.  ii.  ii),  or  (Job  vi.  10).— M ODD  PNl, 

T T : - T • 

an  editorial  makeshift  which  does  not  even  provide  a complete  line  (see 
/.  6).  Read  perhaps  ; cp.  Jer.  xlv.  3,  Lam.  i.  3.  The 

T * : * T 

parallelism  is  excellent  (cp.  Isa.  xxi.  3). 

16.  M JIDnJD-  If  this  be  right,  we  must  read  for  *'21^  (so 

• T 

Hi.,  01.,  Gr.,  Ba.,  Kau.,  We.,  Du.) ; QH.]  specially  means  the  growling  of 
the  lion  (Isa.  v.  29,  Prov.  xxviii.  15).  But  the  combination  of  and 

Dn:i  is  very  improbable ; ‘ I roar  louder  than  a lion’s  growling  ’ is 
unsatisfactory.  Read,  with  Herz,  JirDhiD  ; G arro  a-revayfjLov.  The 
repetition  of  i2  in  M illustrates  the  dittographic  tendency.  Note  the 
good  connexion  with  11.  17  f. 

17.  M ; against  parallelism.  Read  (Herz);  see  on 

Ixix.  6. 

19  f.  M prefixes  nnillD  '3^,  which,  with  >nD  would  give 
four  beats.  It  is  rendered,  ‘ my  heart  beats  violently.’  But  this  sense 
of  'D  is  purely  imaginary.  Gr.’s  n!3”)3rr  is  not  very  suitable,  and 

— : “ t: 
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metre  still  protests.  Looking  closely  at  the  preceding  words,  we  see 
that  nrTirTD2'7  is  an  editorial  patch  on  the  basis  of  a corrupt  dittogram 
of  Now  turn  to  /.  20.  M’s  □n”DH,  in  apposition  to  is 

— in  spite  of  the  accents — impossible.  Hos.  xiii.  2,  Am.  ix.  ii,Zech. 
viii.  10,  quoted  in  illustration  by  Kon.  {Synt.,  § 349  i)  are  certainly  all 
•corrupt.  Probably  is  a corruption  of  ; 2 comes  from  2 

(repeated),  the  final  = Read  in  /.  19 

21  f.  M I '311^ • It  is  true  that  the  unkind  behaviour  of  friends 

is  a recurring  feature  in  the  parallel  descriptions  (seeonxxxi.  12).  But  here 
-the  poet  is  hampered  by  the  structure  of  his  poem,  and  he  can  only  find 
room  for  the  conduct  of  Israel’s  enemies  in  general,  among  whom  he  may 
include  Israel’s  false  friends.  Certainly  the  force  of  the  passage  gains 
greatly  by  the  correction  and  the  omissions  here  proposed.  Read 
omitting  (note  Pasek)  and  *)1DP  as  glosses  on 

— M i ‘Laid  snares’  does  not  suit  the 

parallelism,  and  \/lDp2  is  probably  non-existent.  Ps.  ix.  17,  cix.  ii  are 
treated  elsewhere.  In  Dt.  xii.  30  we  should  read  li^plJl.  In  i S.  xxviii.  9 
i:^pjjn,:D  should  be  Read  here  [iny 

(xli.  8,  XXXV.  12). 

23  ff.  M Jim.  Read  See  on  v.  10,  lii.  4.— M Jl’imp. 

Read  M Read  (Gr.). 

27.  M Read  (Ezek.  iv.  16,  xii.  19). 

32.  Read  (G  Kai).  M’s  'p;;  (J/'?')  may  be  a 

fragment  of  which  word  has  become,  in  M,  (see  on  xxxv.  26, 

xii.  10,  Iv.  13). 

33-  M b dittographed.  Read^*]^H)^  (xxxv.  15)  ; G (h-  ixdariyas. 

35.  M’s  and  are  unsuitable.  The  latter  should  be 

'JinD^Jl  (see  on  /.  5 f.),  the  former  probably  '*^^3  ’’^prp.  M’s  T'’3^^  (G 
dvayyeXoo)  should  probably  be  HJinh?,  and  (G  ixepifxvTjo-co) 

37  f.  MG  Most  since  Houb.  and  Lowth  read  D^n ; both 

• — y , 

readings,  however,  spring  from  . Probably  is  also 

a fragment  of  this  word.  Comparing  xxxv.  19  (corn  text),  read 

D'Pi^DnT. 

39.  M nm  Read  >pp  ^ubm  (cix.  5^).— M 

Jinjl  nmiO  JinJl  ; partly  an  accumulation  of 

corrupt  forms  of  □“'Jlianp.  Read  ; cf.  cix.  4a, 

•*  Rehoboth  and  Maacath  are  at  feud  with  me.’ 

44.  Read  ’’Ji;?'li:^JlP  (Hi.,  Bi.). 
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PSALM  XXXIX. 

P s.  xxxix.  in  its  present  form  somewhat  reminds  us  of  Ps.  xc. ; in  both  psalms 
(see  especially  on  Ps.  xc.)  the  evidence  of  composite  origin  and  of  editorial 
manipulation  is  too  strong  to  be  disregarded.  Ps.  xxxix.(^)  (pentameters)  describes 
the  mental  agony  of  a large  number  of  the  more  inquiring  members  of  the  pious 
Jewish  community  ; xxxix. contains  the  tender  pleadings  of  a member  of  a 
much  less  critical  school  of  thought,  inserted  by  the  editor  as  an  antidote  to 
the  dangerous  freedom  of  the  original  psalm  (xxxix. (*)).  The  problem  which 

troubled  the  original  psalmist  and  those  whom  he  represents  was  the  inconsistency 
between  the  traditional  orthodoxy  and  the  facts  of  daily  experience.  It  was  an 
inherited  belief  that  righteousness  was  attended  by  prosperity  and  wickedness  by 
adversity,  but  the  oppression  of  the  pious  community  by  N.  Arabian  and  even 
Jewish  tyrants  seemed  to  many  to  give  the  lie  to  this  doctrine.  Thus  Ps.  xxxix.*^) 
is  to  be  grouped,  both  as  to  the  subject  and  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject, 
with  Ps.  Ixxiii.  {vv.  II-14),  and,  as  regards  the  subject,  to  some  extent  with 
Pss.  xxxvii.  andxlix.  Parts  of  Pss.  Ixxxix.  {zw.  47-50)  and  cxvi.  {v.  ii)  are  also 
closely  parallel,  and  the  curious  points  of  contact  betw^een  xxxix. d)  and  Isa.  lix. 
should  not  be  overlooked.  So  much  at  least  may  be  assumed,  that  Pss.  xxxix. 
and  Ixxiii.  were  not  widely  separated  by  the  date  of  their  composition.  But  we 
can  go  further  than  this.  Both  psalms  are  later  than  the  dialogues  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  for  both  have  been  influenced  by  them;  indeed,  Ps.  xxxix. PI  is  like  an  abstract 
of  the  most  thrilling  parts  of  the  complaints  of  Job.  It  should  be  added  that 
xxxixPl  (if  the  last  two  lines  are  not  later  insertions)  must  also  be  fairly  late,  for 
/.  7 comes  from  i Chr.  xxix.  15,  and  /.  8,  with  slight  alterations,  from  Job  x.  20  f. 

In  ‘ A Study  in  the  Criticism  of  the  Psalms’  (^Expositor,  April  1899,  pp. 
252-263)  I pointed  out  that  Ps.  xxxix.  is  one  of  those  psalms  which  gain  most 
from  a thorough  textual  criticism.  Since  that  essay  was  printed  Duhm  has 
independently  arrived  at  somewhat  similar  results,  though  his  textual  criticism 
appears  very  incomplete.  He  is  of  opinion  that  vv.  9,  ii,  13,  14  were  inserted  in 
xxxix.pl  from  another  composition,  and  that  they  may  originally  have  formed  the 
continuation  of  Ps.  xxxviii.  After  omitting  these  verses,  he  finds  in  Ps.  xxxix.  a 
wonderful  expression  of  a longing  after  immortality,  which  could  not  justify  itself 
logically,  and  sprang  from  the  writer’s  deep  sense  of  the  reality  of  his  communion 

with  God.  In  v.  Duhm  reads  tiinn,  ‘ w'hether  I must  cease  to  be.’' 

• T •*  T V 

One  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  w’hether  a keen  criticism  will  permit  us  to  adopt 
this  view.  when  I shall  cease  (to  be),’  would  furnish  a better 

sequel  to  D'lD  ; indeed,  Gratz  actually  gets  this  sense  out  of HQ* 

But  here,  as  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  ii,  bin  is  certainly  wrong  (see  crit.  note).  I fear 
it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  Ps.  xxxix.  PI  is  as  direct  a denial  of  resurrection, 
and  therefore  also  of  immortality,  as  the  14th  chapter  of  Job.  No  wonder  that,, 
partly  by  accident,  partly  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  editor,  this  denial  should 
have  been  veiled  from  later  ages. 


XXXIX. 1. 

Deposited:  Of '' Arab-ethan.  Marked ; Of  ^Arab-ethan.  i 

I I said,  ‘Let  me  guard  my  words  | that  I sin  not  with  my 

tongue ; 2 

Let  me  put  a guard  on  my  mouth  | while  the  wicked 
confronts  me.  ’ 

I was  dumb,  I kept  silence  continually,  | but  my  pain 
awaked  +the  more+.  3 

For  my  heart  was  astounded,  | my  reins  were  horror-struck.  4 
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Then  I spoke  in  my  error,  | 

Make  me,  [I  pray,]  to  know  | the  end  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  5 

Behold,  my  confidence  thou  hast  overthrown,  | my  hope 
[thou  hast  destroyed] : 6 

My  perfectness  is  as  nothing  before  thee  ; | surely  a +mere+ 
breath  is  all  piety  ! 

Surely  in  gloom  man  goeth  away  ; | surely  in  darkness  he 
dies  ; 7 

10  He  lieth  down,  [and  will  not  arise,]  | nor  awake  out  of 
his  sleep. 

S^Sorjie  lifies^  say  six^  are  wafiting.l 

In  the  midst  of  gloom  I grope,  | I am  become  like  the  owls  ; 12 
18  All  my  piety  is  like  spiders’  webs  ; | surely  a +mere  + 
breath  is  all  piety ! 

[ Conclusion  wanting.  ] 


XXXIX. 2. 

Editorial  substitutes  for  missing  passages  of  xxxix.^^^ 


I And  now.  Lord,  what  wait  I for  ? | My  hope  is  in  thee.  8 

From  all  my  transgressions  rescue  me,  | expose  me  not  to 
the  insulting  of  the  impious.  9 

I am  dumb,  I open  not  my  mouth,  | for  it  is  thou  that 
hast  done  it.  10 

Remove  from  me  thy  stroke,  | by  the  might  of  thy  hand 
I am  terror-struck.  1 1 

Hear  my  prayer,  O Yahwe  ! | hearken  to  my  cry ; 13 

Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears  ; | 

For  I am  a sojourner  beside  thee,  | one  devoid  of  rights, 
like  all  my  fathers. 

Avert  thy  frown,  that  I may  be  cheerful  again,  | before  I 
go  hence  and  cease  to  be.  14 


xxxix.P)  if.  Xsald,&c.  The  speaker 
is  constantly  hoping  for  a just  retribution 
to  fall  on  the  wicked  (cp.  Job  v.  3). 
The  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more  he 
murmurs  inwardly  against  Yahwe.  He 
strives,  however,  to  restrain  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts,  lest  he  should  ‘ sin 
with  his  tongue,’  and  so  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  transgressors. — 4.  Cp.  Ixxiii. 
21,  and  see  crit.  n. — 5.  Cp.  cxvi. 

II. 


perate  style ; presently,  however,  it 
will  become  intemperate. 

7 f.  Cp.  Job  iv.  6,  ‘ Is  not  thy  fear 
+of  God4.  thy  trust.  And  the  perfect- 
ness [integrity]  of  thy  ways  thy  hope  ? ’ 
Job  ix.  22,  ‘ He  destroys  the  perfect 
and  the  wicked.’  Ps.  Ixxiii.  13,  ‘ Verily, 
I have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain.’  Also 
cxvi.  II  (corn  text),  ‘ 1 said  in  my 
haste.  All  piety  is  a lie  ( =disappoint- 
ment).’ — 9.  Cp.  on  1.  17,  also  Job  xix. 
8,  xxvii.  20. 


6.  The  utterance  begins  in  a tern- 
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10.  Based  upon  Jobxiv.  12  ; strange 
that  this  dark  view  has  found  expression 
even  in  a psalm,  but  not  strange  that 
an  editor  has  corrected  it. 

17.  A thrilling,  even  if  not  very 
poetical,  expression  of  the  psalmist’s 
melancholy  state  of  mind.  Cp.  Job  v. 
14,  and  especially  Isa.  lix.  10,  ‘ We 
grope  like  blind  men  by  the  wall.  . . . 
We  stumble  at  noonday  as  in  the 


twilight.’ — 18.  Spiders'  webs.  In  Isa. 
lix.  5 f.  (part  of  an  inserted  passage)  the 
same  figure  is  used  of  the  works  of  the 
wicked. 

xxxix.(2)  I.  Cp.  xxxviii.  15.  — 3.  / 
am  dumb.  Cp.  note  on  xxxviii.  14. — 
7.  Quoted  from  I Chr.  xxix.  15,  though 
the  reverse  of  this  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible.  — 8.  Based  on  Job  x. 
20  f. 


Critical  Notes,  xxxix.^h  i,  M O")"!,  ‘my  conduct’  (i  K.  viii.  25) — 
too  wide  a term.  Read  (Gr,,  Hal.);  cf.  on  xvii.  4. 

2.  M a second  time  ! Read  (cf.  2 K.  xix.  28),  with 

01.,  Dy.,  Bi.,  Gr.,  Che.^^^,  Ba.,  Kau.,  Hal.,  Herz.  G lBiiLr]v. — M □‘iDFID, 
‘a  muzzle’  (dV.  Xey.).  Most  unsuitable.  Read  (cxli.  3^2),  with 

T \ : 

Herz.  Cp.  on  ix.  21.  As  often,  the  two  parts  of  the  word  are  transposed  ; 
corruption  followed. — M 1)3/3.  Read  1)Q3/3  (Gr.,  Herz).  G eV  rw 
(TvaTrjvai.  Cf.  Ij/  for  13J/)  I S.  ii.  5 ; also  on  civ.  33,  cxlvi.  2. 

3.  M a non-existent  word  (see  on  xxii.  3);  Both  are 

T * 

obviously  miswritten  for  1'’?;2J1-  Cf.  on  cxxxi.  2.  Hitz.’s  ingenuity  cannot 

• r 

rescue  3)t3/P  (a  shortened  formula  !);  cf.  on  xv.  4.  Metre  and  sense 
gain. — M ISyj,  ‘thrown  into  disorder.’  Read  I^J  (l)j/.D)5  the  only 
suitable  word,  reserving  3 (O)  for  next  line. 

4 f.  M’s  text  might  pass  if  we  could  only  correct  '.^'’^113  so  as  to 
produce  a complete  parallelism;-  is  non-existent  (see  on  v.  2).  Of 
course,  ''^‘'3113  will  not  do,  and  Gr.’s  (suggested  by  S)  is  a most  un- 
expected Aramaism  (=  '31p3) ; cf.  G,  xxiii.  4a.  Let  us  then  look  a little 
more  closely  at  the  text.  Is  the  figure  of  the  fire  quite  a natural  one? 
In  Dt.  xix.  6,  Hos.  vii.  7,  Jer.  xx.  9 (cf.  vi.  ii),  it  denotes  a craving  for 
vengeance.  But  here  the  danger  in  which  the  speaker  felt  himself  to  be 
was  that  of  uttering  sceptical  words  as  to  the  value  of  piety  (cf.  Ixxiii.  13, 
14).  It  was  not  a sin  to  be  angry  with  God’s  enemies  ; but  it  was  a sin 
to  envy  their  prosperity.  We  cannot  therefore  correct  '’^''^n3  alone ; we 
must  correct  the  whole  couplet  (//.  4,  5),  and  the  way  to  do  so  is  plain 
from  Ixxiii.  21.  Taking  up  3 (^3)  from  /.  3,  read  (’’33^)  '’3P  O 

'JIVPDI.  jI'  fell’away  from  HDjI'  ; V from  >j1V^3.  ^3 

naturally  passed  into  Ip.  Thus  /.  4a  arose.  '’J)'’^n3  is  a dittogram  of 
'31p35  which  a scribe  manipulated  to  make  a show  of  sense.  and 

□Din  were  transposed.  I naturally  became  3,  and  Q became  1.  The 
change  of  3 into  3/  is  rare  ; but  an  imperfect  3,  in  an  older  form  of  the 
square  character,  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 3/- — To  /.  5 prefix  tK,  for 
metre  and  sense;  it  fell  out  easily  after  (in  M). — M 3)li/^3.  Read 
'»J1'l‘pi:^3,  ‘ in  my  error’  (Aram.  ‘error’).  Cp.  Prov.  i.  32,  where 

is  II  n3WI3,  ‘ turning  away,’  ‘rebellion,’  and  ascribed  to  D'P'pB. 
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6.  Whether  we  assign  v.  5 to  xxxix/^^  or  to  xxxix/-^,  M’s  text  is  very 
unsuitable.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  psalmist  means  to  ask  God  how 
long  he  (or  Israel)  will  live.^  His  temptation  is  to  believe  that  God  is  on 
the  side  of  Israel’s  enemies  (the  Jerahmeelites  and  their  allies).  The 
exact  duration  of  Israel’s  lingering  death  cannot  be  prominent  in  his 
thoughts.  Besides,  the  phraseology  is  very  strange  ; that  yp  and 
are  not  parallel  is  obvious  (see  Hupfeld).  Evidently  the  original  text  of 
the  psalm  had  become  in  many  parts  very  indistinct.  The  editor,  dis- 
contented perhaps  with  what  he  could  read,  naturally  ‘restored’  the 
indistinct  parts  in  accordance  with  his  own  chastened  feelings.  L.  6 
should  probably  run  (inserting  K^),  Yp  I mil'  'jynin. 

This  assumes  that  was  written  twice  over  ; the  first  time  it 

became  corrupted  into  JIIQV,  the  second  into  V. 

may  originally  have  run,  [Yi?.]  nviN,  a variant  to  our  line  6. 

Critics  have  been  much  troubled  by  the  text  of  M G.  For  ^"TH  (arbitrarily 
rendered  by  many  ‘frail,’  ‘ perishable  ’)  Hu.  reads  “T^n,  rendering  qiia7itilli 
sim  (Eir  (cp.  the  commentators  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  ii,  and  see  SBOT  ad  loc.). 

however,  is  a very  doubtful  word  (see  next  note).  On  Duhm’s 
emendation  see  introd. 

7 f.  ‘ Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  handbreadths,  and  my  life- 
time (?)  is  as  nothing  before  thee’  (M)  is  far  from  satisfactory.  For  n7rr 
G rightly  reads  {viroarao-is  fiov)^  and  so  in  Ixxxix.  48  (r)  viroar.  fxov) 

In  xvii.  14,  xlix.  2 ’"7^n  is  equally  doubtful  (see  notes),  and  in  Job  x.  20, 
xi.  17  we  should  read  '^^211,  Thus  disappears  altogether 

both  from  our  psalm  and  from  the  O.T.  as  a whole.  If  so,  and  if  '']ip 
n’TO’l  is  wrong,  we  can  have  no  interest  in  defending  /TinSlLO  (note 
Pasek).  Probably  the  true  reading  is  (Isa.  xxx.  15),  and  the 

context  {v.  7)  suggests  for  Then  as  to  If 

t:-t  t-t  -t  tt 

should  be  "TDn  (at  any  rate  a probable  correction),  should  not  be 
corrected  into  ? UR  and  icn  are  perfect  parallels,  and  Qh,  ilDTl, 

• \ •••  " T •• 

and  (adj.)  OTl  are  characteristic  words  of  the  Book  of  Job — the  chief 

T 

monument  of  the  school  of  thought  to  which  our  psalmist  belongs. 
Transpose  V.2'  (^QD)  and  (bT^nD),  and  all  becomes  clear.  The 

psalmist  cannot  have  said,  ‘My  hope  is  as  nothing  in  thy  sight,’  but  he 
may  have  said,  ‘ My  perfectness  {^lUD)  is  as  nothing  in  thy  sight  ’;  and  if 
he  wrote  in  /.  9«,  ‘ My  confidence  thou  hast  overthrown,’  it  is  presumable 
that  should  find  a place  in  1.  gb,  combined  with  a verb  such  as 

(Job  xiv.  19). 

Sb.  M n‘:5D  2^2  b2n~b2  Omit  the  first  bu,  with 

T • T T T V V T — 

’A  2 and  many  MSS.  2 was  dittographed  (S,  ^^HD) ; then  p was 
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inserted  under  the  influence  of  the  4^  before  however,  is 

deeply  corrupt  ; as  in  Hos.  xi.  4 (Gr.)  and  Ps.  cxvi.  11  we  should  read 
IDn  (D  and  are  pretty  often  confounded).  The  wrong  reading 
was  suggested  by  Ixii.  10.  n^D  2"^^  comes,  probably,  from  TJh}, 

with  which  /.  5 should  open.  baffles  all  translators  ; a ‘sort  of  copula 

between  subject  and  predicate’  (We.)  it  cannot  be,  and  Duhm’s 
^•^3  (a  further  predicate  to  '•'^^n)  is  in  the  highest  degree  forced.  Herz 
suggested 

9.  M 'nn'’  ; W F,  ‘(Man  walks)  but  as  an  appari- 

tion’; De  Witt,  ‘Only  a shadow  (each  goeth  about).’  ub)i  , ‘an  unsub- 
stantial image,  as  Ixxiii.  20’  (Ba.).  But  the  text  there  is  highly  suspicious, 
and  the  only  sure  senses  are  ‘image,  sketch,  model’;  the  etymology,  too, 
is  disputed  (see  the  Lexx.).  Nor  is  2.  essc7iticE  natural  in  connexion  with 

Read  ‘The  error  has  arisen  from  a 

faulty  concatenation  of  the  letters  and  the  change  of  1 into 
then  coalesces  with  the  JH'  of  the  following  word  to  form  ’ (an 

anonymous  writer  in  Joiirii.  of  Sacred  Lit.^  new  series,  iv.  328-343).  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  my  own  independent  correction  of  the  text  of  ll.  13, 
14.  Ibn  Janah  {Book  of  Roots  ^ s.v.)  gives  the  right  sense 
but  obtains  this  (for  through  Ar.  ‘to  be  dark.’  So  Donash  ; 

Menahem  ben  Saruk,  however,  rightly  explains  □‘7^  ‘image.’ — M 

This  does  not  suit  the  context.  Something  much  more  effective 
than  a trite  maxim  on  the  vanity  of  human  striving  is  required,  even  if  we 
suppose  vv.  7-14  to  have  been  written  consecutively.  First  of  all  we 
want  a parallel  to  n2b'42  ; next,  a verb  which  shall  explain  and 

lead  on  to  an  adequate  justification  of  "TDrT“73  ^2rT“^X-  Read  “Tf.N 
Cp.  lix.  9,  and  see  exeg.  note  on  /.  19. 

T X - 

10.  M probably  [□ip>-N'‘7;i] 

; cp.  Job  xiv.  12.  Y2"l  of  men,  as  Job  xi.  19. 

T : • ••  : 

1 1 f.  M’s  text  may  be  rendered,  ‘ With  chastisements  for  guilt 
+when+  thou  disciplinest  a man,  thou  destroyest,  like  the  moth,  all  that 
he  prizes’ — a very  strange  interruption  of  a fervent  personal  supplication. 
Let  us  consider  the  parts  of  M separately.  And  first,  JlinDblp 
‘ (note  Pasek).  Here  the  phrase  '/I  is  very 

suspicious.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  ‘ chastisements  ’ were  ‘ on 
account  of  guilt,’  and  in  the  parallel  line  we  find  a figure  from  the 
animal  world.  Somewhere  in  /.  13  there  must  once  have  been  some 
very  striking  figure.  Let  us  write  the  letters  continuously  as  far  as  the 
Pasek,  and  scan  them  closely,  • Remembering  what 
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goes  before  and  what  follows  after,  can  w^e  hesitate  to  read  this  (down 
to  b)  remains.  Connect  it  with  the  next  group  of 

letters,  nnD*'^iy.  This  may  represent  D and 

both  = tit,  however,  is  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  Next, 

then,  take  This  is  too  much  for/,  ii^;  the 

latter  part  of  it  must  belong  to  /.  12.  DD/l  occurs  once  again  in  the  Pss., 
viz.  in  Iviii.  9.  Both  passages  are  figurative,  and  in  both  DDil  can  only  be 
explained  as  a slightly  corrupted  fragment  of  ‘ screech-owls  ’ 

T : • 

(see  on  Iviii.  9).  In  Isa.  lix.  10  the  same  word  for  owls  has  become 
parallel  to  PjtitJ  , t.e.  After  making  this  correction, 

we  see  at  once  that  T can  have  arisen  from  b • We  have 

now  only  to  explain  • This  is  not  quite  long  enough  for 

/.  12a.  G has  ois  apd-)(vr}v  — In  truth,  is  several  times 

miswritten  for  (see  Ejic.  Bib.,  ‘Moth,’  ‘Spider’).  This  puts  us 

on  the  right  track.  Should  not  be  (cf.  Isa.  lix.  5 ; 

and  see  on  xc.  9)  } *)“T*]OrT  should  presumably  be  • 

xxxix.'^^  4.  M ni.inp  . '.Ml  should  mean  ‘ strife  ’ ; see  T,  xxxi.  21. 
But  the  word  is  not  Hebrew.  G drro  ’laxvos.,  i.e.  (Schwally, 

ZATW,  xi.  258  f.). — M . Read  , a-  more  natural 

verb  (vi.  2 f.). 

8.  M ‘ besmear,’  or  (Kon.,  i.  380)  ‘ press-to  (thine  eyes).’ 

Rather  (Hu.,  Gr , Ba.,  Beer,  Du.).  [So  now  We.  {Skizze?t, 

vi.  173).]  Cp.  Job  vii.  19,  xiv.  6,  and  especially  x.  20,  where  read 
with  G,  Gr. 
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P ENTAMETERS.  A thanksgiving  for  a deliverance  out  of  great  national  clanger 
which  forms  the  climax  of  a long  series  of  divine  lovingkindnesses.  How  shall  the 
speaker  {i.e.  the  inner  circle  of  Israel)  display  his  gratitude?  To  material 
sacrifices  Yahwe  is  indifferent  ; his  delight  is  in  thanksgiving  (1.  14,  23).  Thanks- 
giving therefore  has  been  the  chief  employment  of  the  association  of  God's  Poor; 
in  the  full  assembly  of  Yahwe’s  worshippers  he  has  declared  God’s  righteousness 
with  the  eloquence  of  one  who  ‘delights’  in  the  wonders  of  Yahwe’s  purposes. 
In  return,  let  not  Yahwe  restrain  his  compassionate  impulse  to  befriend  and 
protect  Israel.  Parallel  passages  are — xxii.(“l,  xxx.  2-5,  xxxiii.  3,  1.  8-13,  li.  18, 
Ixix.,  xcii.  6f.,  cxxxix.  i8f.  Jer.  xvii.  7 is  alluded  to  in  a gloss  {v.  5),  and  the 
supposed  reference  to  Jer.  xxxi.  33  falls  with  M’s  incorrect  text  of  v.  8.  (It  is  on 
V.  8 and  v.  3 that  Hitzig  bases  his  theory  of  Jeremiah’s  authorship  ; on  z/.  3 see 
exeg.  note.) 

From,  this  psalm  and  from  Pss.  1.  and  li.  3-19  we  gather  that  there  was  a 
tendency  in  post-exilic  Israel  opposed  to  that  chiefly  represented  by  Ezra.  It  is 
not  needful  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  these  psalms  were  as  violently  opposed 
as  Jeremiah  to  the  sacrificial  system  ; they  may  very  possibly  have  held  that 
sacrifices  w'ere  provisionally  enjoined  for  the  ‘ hardness  of  men’s  hearts,’  and 
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many  members  of  the  school  doubtless  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  symbolic 
meanings  which  they  were  able  to  extract  from  the  ‘Mosaic’  Law.  Of  this 
symbolism  there  is  no  trace  in  the  three  psalms  here  mentioned,  and  the  attempt 
to  symbolize,  however  inevitable,  would  ultimately  have  done  much  harm  to 
Jeiwsh  theology  but  for  the  collapse  of  the  entire  sacrificial  system  at  the  fall  of 
the  temple.  See  further  OP^  363-368  ; JRL^  250-257  3 Beer,  p.  xi.  ; Roy,  55  ; 
Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch.^'^\  J97f-;  Marti,  Gesch.  der  Isr.  Rel.,  262. 

Roy’s  view  that  passages  in  Ps.  xl.  refer  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  is 
attractive ; Jews  at  a distance  from  the  sanctuary  would  naturally  be  much 
comforted  by  v.  7.  The  speaker  represents  the  strictest  circle  of  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  but  he  also  addresses  the  '■andvim  {v.  /^b,  corn  text)  outside  ; these 
^andvmi  are  obviously  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  The  Servant  of  Yahwe  at 
Jerusalem  has  a mission  of  encouragement  to  faithful  Jews  at  a distance  from  the 
temple,  represented  by  those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  come  up  as  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Feast.  The  correctness  of  Roy’s  view  is  not  affected  by  his 
adherence  to  M’s  text  of  v.  ^b.  On  this  and  other  points  of  interpretation  see 
Chrisiiaji  Use  of  the  Psalms,  pp.  123-141. 


Deposited.  Marked  : Of  ^Aral>-ethan.  l 

I I had  waited  longingly  for  Yahwe,  [to  him  I cried,]  2 

He  leaned  [his  ear]  toward  me,  | and  heard  my  cry. 

He  brought  me  up  from  the  pit  of  ruin,  | from  the  miry 
bottom  of  the  sea  ; 3 

He  planted  my  feet  upon  a rock,  | made  firm  my  steps  ; 

In  mj^  mouth  he  laid  a new  song,  | a praiseful  song  to  our  4 
God  ; 

Look  +hither,+  ye  humble,  and  be  cheered,  | and  trust  in 
Yahwe  ^ ! 

Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  lovingkindnesses,  O Yahwe-;  | 

and  thy  purposes  in  our  behalf  ; 6 

If  I would  declare  and  utter  thy  wonders,  | they  are  too 
many  to  recount. 

In  sacrifices  and  offerings  if  thou  didst  delight,  | fat  ones 
would  I choose  me  ; ja,  b 

10  Burnt  offerings  and  sin-offerings  if  thou  didst  demand,  | 

surely  I would  bring  them.  7^:,  8a 

In  the  wonderful  things  of  thy  purposes,  | O my  God  ! 

I delight,  8/^,  9a(parc). 

That  I may  publish  the  awful  deeds  of  thy  righteousness  | 
in  thy  habitation.  9 

1 Happy  is  the  man  that  makes  Yahwe  his  trust,  and  does  not  turn  to  vanities, 

nor  fall  away  to  lies. 

2 My  God. 
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I have  heralded  [thy]  righteous  dealing]  O Yahwe  ! | my 
lips  I restrain  not  ; 10,  ii 

Thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  faithfulness  I have  not  con- 
cealed I from  the  great  assembly. 

Thou  too,  O Yahwe  ! restrain  not  | thy  compassion  from  me,  12 
Thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  faithfulness,  [O  my  God  !]  | 
let  them  guard  me  continually. 


3.  Cp.  Ixix.  3,  15  f.  Even  if  M were 
correct  we  could  not  explain  realisti- 
cally from  the  history  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  6-13).  The  next  line  proves 
that  the  language  is  metaphorical  ; the 
story  of  Jeremiah  says  nothing  about  a 
rock.  The  ‘ pit  ’ referred  to  is  a figure 
for  Sheol  (so  xxviii.  I,  XXX.  4, 

&c.).  The  ‘sea’  (□',  not  ]V)  is  that 

T ..T 

which  rolls  above  the  world  of  the 
dead.  and  ]Vn  ZO'LD  are 

names  of  two  of  the  seven  hells  in  the 
Talmud  {Ertib'in  19a)  ; cf.  on  Ixxxviii. 
12.  The  revival  of  Israel  spoken  of 
dates  from  the  completion  of  the 
temple  (b.c.  516);  the  psalmist  ideal- 
izes, and  only  refers  to  present  dangers 
in  the  last  verse. 

5.  Yahwe’s  mercies  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  Israel ; but  cp.  Isa.  li.  16,  lix. 
21.  A new  song ; see  on  xxxiii.  3. — 
6.  See  introd.,  and  cp.  Ixix.  33  (corr. 
text).  Purposes;  cp.  xxxiii.  ii,  xcii. 
5 ; Isa.  Iv.  8 f. 

7 f.  Cp.  Ixxxix.  2 ; Isa.  Ixiii.  7,  and 
(/.  8)  cxxxix.  18  f.  The  omission  of 
V.  5 (cp.  Jer.  xvii.  7)  as  an  individual- 
istic application  (see  crit.  n.)  heightens 
the  effect.  Smend,  however  {ZA  TIV, 
viii.  [’88]  108),  regards  v.  6 as  the 


explanation  of  z^.  5 ; the  ‘man’  who  is 
there  congratulated  is  the  community, 

as  xciv.  12.  For  and  no 

cp.  xxxi.  7.  Idol-worship  is  referred 
to;  cp.  Am.  ii.  4 (30)- 

TT 

9.  The  ‘ sacrifices  and  offerings  ’ 
spoken  of  seem  to  be  (or  to  include) 
thank-offerings  ; but  in  /.  10  we  read 
of  propitiatory  ‘burnt-offerings  and  sin- 
offerings.’  The  psalmist  implies  that 
there  were  many  Jews  who  conceived 
sacrifices  of  either  class  to  be  well- 
pleasing  to  God  ; but  he  holds,  with 
Jeremiah  and  other  psalmists,  that  God 
is,  not  indeed  hostile,  but  at  least  indif- 
ferent to  them  (see  introd.). 

here  only,  G [rb]  -n-epl  a^uap- 

T ” 

Tias,  recognizing  no  distinction  between 
(or  jINISn)  and  On 

T T r - T T 

the  archeological  points,  see  ‘ Sacri- 
fice,’ Enc.  Brit. 

12.  Cp.  xxvi.  7.  ; see 

especially  Ixv.  6,  cxlv.  6. — 13  f.  Cp. 
xxii.  23;  Ixxi.  15  (corr.  text). 

16.  Cp.  XXV.  21,  xlii.  3,  Ixi.  8 ; also 
XXV.  21,  Ixi.  8;  cp.  xxiii.  6. 


Critical  Notes.  i f.  Insert  • — 3-  M . 

Read  in  accordance  with  usage  (Gr.). — M ]Vn . IV  is  inexplic- 

T ‘'T-  "T 

able  (see  BDB).  Read  and  cp.  Job  xli.  22  f.,  where  lO'iO  and  □> 

T - * T 

occur  near  together. — 6.  M and  for  which  Du.  compares 

: • T • : 

Isa.  xli.  5.  Parallelism  requires  and  (S  vaguely  ‘shall 

rejoice  ’),  and,  for  M’s  D'H”! , ; cp.  Ixix.  33  (corr.  text),  and 

• ““  • 7 

("irO)  xxxiv.  6.  For  read 

Ver.  5,  with  its  individualistic  application  (cp.  xxxii.  i,  2)  is  a later 


’ In  the  great  assembly. 


I. 


N 
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insertion.  Two  errors  may  be  noted.  M’s  D'^rT")  is  inexplicable  ; 
a mythological  term  (as  if  ‘ Rahabs,’  Gunkel,  Sch.  40)  is  surely  quite  out 
of  place  here.  Read  D'^irr  (xxxi.  7)  with  Giesebr.,  Gott.  gel.  Ans., 
’95,  p.  40  ; G ixaTaioTrjTas. — M • Read 

the  main  Gunkel ; note  parallelism. 

7 f.  M mn'  ni:a"l . The  last  two  words  are  enclosed 

by  Paseks,  but  the  whole  clause  is  in  a bad  form.  Du.  would  simply 
omit  but  his  justification  is  too  far-fetched.  Omit 

as  a corrupt  fragment  of  a dittographed  and  as  a gloss 

on  and  read  /T’JHirT.  In  a context  like  this  □nDH  is 

essential.  Transfer  to  line  8,  as  a substitute  for  the  miswritten 

(an  editorial  ‘ correction  ’ of  a miswritte7i  ; note 

Pasek). 

9 f.  For  read  = ^1^  ; for  read  (so,  in  i S. 

XV.  9,  We.,  Gr.,  Bu.  read  for  and  for  read  either 

• T 

(with  Gr.)  or  ’’Tnnjl . G’s  Karaprio-io  suggests  JIKIH ; but  ‘ ears  hast 

* : — T T T T 

thou  created  for  me’  would  only  be  tolerable  if  in  the  parallel  half-line 
we  were  to  read  something  like  But  a more  probable  view 

of  the  stanza  can  be  obtained.  G’s  au3\ia  (not  to  be  altered  into  wna, 
which  is  given  by  ’A  2 0)  represents  Diiy  ; now  can  in  a badly 
written  MS.  be  confounded  with  (Gr.  arrives  at  somewhat 

differently.)— For  read  Gr.  keeps 

T^^ , and  corrects  • But  T^i  must  certainly  be  cancelled. 

These  words  are  a variant  to  'h  , as  We.  rather  obscurely 

indicates.  [Du.  agrees.] 

Ilf.  M 31J13  ^^D  n'7JD3,  which  We.  connects  with  '1^1 
rendering  ‘ Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened  by  means  of  the  book  of  the  Law 
prescribed  to  me,’  as  if  the  psalmist  meant  that  he  found  nourishment  for 
his  purified  religious  views  in  the  sacred  book  of  his  people.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is  threefold.  i,  it  implies  the  correctness  of  'IJB  ; 2,  it 
gives  an  unmetrical  and  prosaic  sentence  ; and  3,  the  sense  produced  is 
not  natural.  Ol.  and  Abbott  offer  a different  hypothesis.  They  regard 
the  above  words  as  a marginal  note^  either  on  (so  01.),  or  on  '7 

in  (so  Abbott,  who  interprets,  ‘ In  a manuscript  is  written  ’ ; 

similarly  Bruston  in  Die  texte  primiiif  des  Psaiwies,  ’73,  p.  109  ; cp. 
ZATW.,  ’97,  pp.  193  f.).  The  form  of  the  marginal  note  does  not  seem 
to  me  natural,  and  in  any  case  such  a hypothesis  is  only  permissible  as  a 
last  resource.  Having  regard  to  similar  te.xtual  phenomena  elsewhere, 

1 Duhm,  too,  finds  a marginal  note — ‘ Behold,  I have  read  it  (’’jllj'^)  in  a 
oil  of  a book  copied  out  for  me’;  an  allusion  to  Jer.  vii.  21  ff.,  &c. 
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should  we  not  read  Thus  we  get  a point  of 

contact  with  1.  7 which  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  ideal  unity  of  the 
psalm.  underlies  M’s  (cp.  on  xlii.  7)  ; the  verb  which  is 

required  to  complete  the  clause  is  which  in  M is  separated  from 

i.e.  by  What  is  the  genesis  of  these 

last-quoted  words  of  course,  is  an  early  editor’s  correction  of 

The  two  remaining  words  must  be  combined  with 
which,  now  that  this  seeming  parallel  ’’‘7];  HIDD  has  been  trans- 
formed, we  see  cannot  be  right  (indeed,  ought  of  iiself  to  have 

awakened  suspicions).  One  of  the  words  to  be  accounted  for  ought  of 
course  to  be  a parallel  to  JT)N‘7D^  ; we  may  probably  find  it  in 
for  which  read  (see  on  xlv.  ^d).  I'ljHIl  is  to  be  explained 

on  the  analogy  of  ")DD;  read  (cp.  on  xxvi.  6,  8). 

has  arisen  partly  by  transposition,  partly  by  corruption  of 
letters.  The  whole  line  should  run — '^1  | 

13.  M ; read  (Bi.  ’^p’T^)  ; note  Pasek,  and  see  v,  ii 

{ad  iiiit).  M G insert  2")  S“lp3  •— For  Hiin  read  mnb— i6^r.  Insert 
(metre). 

Verses  10,  ii  contain  a number  of  miswritten  dittograms  and  variants, 
and  perhaps,  too,  its  complement  come  from  a mutilated 

and  '"TjJ  itself  is  a correction  of  plii  in  v.  10.  ’’Jl'pD'hiP  is  a 
variant  to  '’3,^  comes,  through  editorial  skill,  from 

a miswritten  variant  3")  ^np3-  (so  read)  is  a variant 

to  ?y7pn. 

PSALM  XL.— 2. 

P ENTAMETERS.  A fragment  of  a psalm  of  complaint  and  supplication,  which 
may  have  been  added  in  dark  days  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  psalm,  to  tone 
down  its  apparently  too  optimistic  contents.  It  is  separated  from  this  psalm  by 
a passage  condensed  from  xviii.  5,  Ixix.  2-5,  which  can  hardly  be  in  its  original 
state,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  nearly  as  follows  : — 

For  floods  of  Deathland  snatch  me  away  | without  number, 
Jerahmeelites  and  Misrites,  | Zarephathites  and  Arabians. 

We  are  thus  delivered  from  the  exaggerated  description  of  the  sins  and  calamities 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  passage  is  brought  into  line  with  many  others. 

for  nirO  \P3I^  for  j'liyn  for 

and  for  the  same  word  repeated,  for  pPrjy  (?),  for 

for  and  ':)3T^  for  □'3");^  are  all  possible  and  partly 

even  probable  errors  (cp.  Ixix.,  lines  1-12).  The  psalm-fragment  appears  again 
as  Ps.  Ixx.,  where  the  title  (rightly  read)  assigns  it  to  ‘the  Ethanite.’  Lines  2 
and  3 are  parallel  to  xxxv.  4,  21,  26. 
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Critical  Notes,  i,  3.  Omit  mri'  and  niHiDp^metre).  For 
read  131^'  (vi.  ii);  parallelism.— 4.  M Read  (Gr.) ; 

T T : T T T : • 

cp.  Ezek.  XXXV.  15.  The  3 in  □j3I^3  is  dittographed  from  3pJ^.  Omit 
'*7,  which  does  not  suit  HKH,  and  is  wanting  in  xxxv.  21,  25  (Hu.,  Bi., 
Du.). 

6.  '’3n^  is  not  quite  right,  either  as  a parallel  to  '’ti-p3,3  or  as 

connected  with  ']DD-  Read  '’3^^/n  ; cp.  cxix.  174,  and  continue 
(71  comes  from  ''3Sjn). 

7.  M 3'^n'’-  Read  (Ixx.  6)  ; so  Gr.  The  idea  of  God’s 

T 

providence  would  have  received  more  elaboration. 


PSALM  XLI. 

TT ETRAMETERS.  The  people  of  Israel  is  likened  to  a man  who  is  dangerously 
sick,  and  whose  sore  disease  is  taken  by  malicious  neighbours  as  a proof  that  he  is 
forsaken  by  God.  The  sufferer  makes  his  plaint  to  God,  who  will  save  him  even 
in  this  almost  desperate  condition.  F.  13  contains  a reference  to  the  Messianic 
blessedness  of  Israel. 

The  psalm  has  received  a liturgical  preface  from  an  editor  (the  editor  of 
Book  I.  ?),  to  adapt  this  psalm,  or  so  much  of  it  as  he  retained,  or  as  had  come 
down  to  him,  to  the  wants  of'his  own  age.  The  connexion  between  the  preface 
and  the  psalm  has  been  variously  interpreted.  If  we  adhere  to  M,  we  must  either 
suppose  the  congratulation  of  vu.  2 fif.  to  be  addressed  to  the  foreigner  who  takes 
notice  of  helpless  Israel  (cp.  Smend,  ZATIV,  iv.  173),  or  suppose  them  to 
contain  a generalizing  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  speaker  of  w.  5 ff.  has 
himself  been  relieved  in  dire  distress  (Coblenz,  146).  If,  however,  we  adopt  the 
corrected  text,  all  becomes  plain.  Vv.  2-5  are  parallel,  not  so  much  to  xxxii.  i f. 
as  to  xci.,  which  most  probably  describes  the  security  of  the  pious  and  believing 
community.  However  much  Israel  may  be  tried,  he  has  an  indestructible  inward 
happiness,  based  upon  his  piety.  The  psalm  is  parallel  to  Pss.  vi.,  xxxv.,  xxxviii., 
&c.,  in  which  the  speaker  is  certainly  the  community  ; for  v.  10  see  also  on 
Iv.  13-15.  Observe  that  in  v.  6b  the  disappearance  of  the  name  oi  the  speaker 
is  hoped  for  ; this  suits  the  view  here  maintained  much  better  than  the  view  that 
some  individual  is  intended,  for  on  the  latter  theory  we  should  expect  to  see  a 
reference  to  the  posterity  of  the  speaker  (cp.  Smend,  iii).  Besides  in  v.  6a  (the 
correction  is  certain)  there  is  a point  of  contact  with  Ixxxiii.  4.  The  parallelism 
between  v.  9 (see  note  on  /.  15)  and  the  story  of  Job  is  remarkable.  Job’s  sick- 
ness was,  to  some  readers  at  any  rate  (see  Job  xlii.  12,  and  cp.  Isa.  Ixi.  7),  a type 
of  Israel’s  undeserved  calamity.  Duhm  finds  in  the  psalm  a most  unpleasing 
picture  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Jewish  community  ; but  this  is  because, 
like  B.  Jacob,  he  supposes  the  speaker  to  be  an  individual.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
psalm,  it  cannot  be  remote  from  that  of  Iv.  13-15  and  Ixxxiii. 

Deposited.  Marked : Of^Arak-ethan.  i 

(^Liturgical  Prefaced) 

I Happy  is  he  who  makes  the  Most  High  his  confidence  ! 2 

In  the  day  of  trouble  Yahwe  will  deliver  him. 

Yahwe  will  guard  him  and  revive  him  ; 3 

To  the  greed  of  his  foes  He  cannot  surrender  him. 

On  his  bed  of  sickness  Yahwe  wall  support  him  ; 

His  wailing  -pGod+  will  change  for  him  into  dancing. 
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{^Incomplete  Psalm  1) 

[Unto  thee  do  I call,]  O Yahwe,  revive  me  ; 5 

Heal  my  soul,  for  unto  thee  do  I sigh. 

Mine  enemies  make  a wily  plot  against  me,  6 

10  ‘ O that  he  might  die  and  his  name  vanish  ’ ! 

They  come  to  behold,  they  speak  falsehood,  7 

Against  me  they  imagine  evil. 

They  go  abroad,  they  spread  slander,  8 

My  haters  whisper  againt  me  in  unison — 

‘ He  has  spread  his  bed  in  Sheol,  9 

From  the  couch  of  his  bed  he  will  arise  no  more.’ 

Even  my  friend  takes  pleasure  in  my  stripes,  lo 

My  guest  mocks  at  my  wounds. 

But  thou,  O Yahwe,  revive  me,  and  raise  me  up,  ii 

20  [And  avenge  me,]  and  give  them  their  due  ! 

By  this  I shall  know  that  thou  hast  pleasure  in  me — I2 

That  mine  enemy  does  not  triumph  over  me. 

As  for  me,  thou  boldest  me  up  continually,  13 

And  causest  me  to  stand  in  thy  presence  for  ever. 


Doxology. 

Blessed  be  Yahwe,  Israel’s  God,  14 

From  the  age  +of  the  past+  to  the  age  +of  the  future. 

Amen,  Amen. 


2-5.  See  introd.— 4. 
expresses  the  strong  personal  in- 
terest of  the  speaker.  Surely  God 
cannot  deliver  up  Israel  to  his  foes. 
Cp.  xxvii.  12,  Ixxiv.  19. — 6.  Cp.  xxx. 
12. 

8 ff.  There  is  no  confession  of  sin 
here  ; the  speaker  takes  up  the  attitude 
of  Job.  ‘ Healing’  is  asked  because  of 
the  soreness  of  Israel’s  calamity  (cp.  vi. 
3 f.,  xxxi.  10  f.).  Israel's  ‘sighing’  is 
not  ‘ hid  from’  God  (xxxviii.  10).  LI. 
9 f.  must  be  explained  by  Ixxxiii.  (see 
above).  The  enemies  are  the  neigh- 
bouring populations  of  Palestine,  cer- 
tainly not  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  the 
writer  (Duhm). 

II  f.  The  power  of  the  ‘enemies’ 
is  restricted  ; evidently  there  is  a higher 
power,  the  Persian,  which  they  can  best 


bring  over  to  their  side  by  slandering 
the  Jerusalem  community  (cp.  xxxviii. 
13).  The  imaginary  visit  spoken  of  is 
not  one  of  condolence  but  of  malicious 
gazing  (cp.  xxii.  8,  xxxviii.  21  f.).  Evil 
i.e.  calamity. 

15.  He  has  spread  his  bed,  &c. 

Israel,  like  Job,  is  to  all  appearance  at 
the  point  of  death.  Correction  of  the 
text  of  //.  15  f.  not  only  produces  a 
perfect  parallelism,  but  improves  the 
connexion  between  the  psalm  and  the 
preface.  See  crit.  n. 

17  f.  The  cruellest  pang  of  all  comes 
from  a treacherous  friend.  It  is  doubted 
whether  the  party  of  unfaithful,  worldly- 
minded  Jews,  or  some  neighbouring 
people  (Fa.  suggests  the  Edomites)  is 
meant.  The  former  view  is  preferable  : 
(i)  It  accounts  best  for  the  phrase 
(2)  it  is  favoured  by 
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the  II  passage,  Iv.  13-15;  (3)  it  ex- 
plains the  separate  mention  of  the 
offence  referred  to.  Of  course,  the 
‘friend’  (lit.,  ‘man  of  my  friendship’) 
is  a collective  personality,  like  the 
speaker,  and  like  the  ‘ enemy  ’ in  /.  22 
(cp.  /.  9)  ; see  Ob.  7 ; Jer.  xx.  10, 
xxxviii.  22.  Has  eaten  my  bread,  i.e. 
has  enjoyed  my  hospitality.  The 
worldly-minded  Jews  referred  to  had 
in  times  past  gone  in  and  out  among 
their  brethren,  receiving  the  ordinary 
kindnesses  of  daily  life.  Cp.  on  Ixix.  9. 

20.  M has,  ‘ Raise  me  up  again  that 
I may  give  them  their  due,’  which 


Bishop  Perowne  naturally  finds  offen- 
sive, and  which  Ba,  unhappily  illustrates 
by  M’s  text  of  cxxxvii.  8 f.  Contrast 
Dt.  xxxii.  35  ; Isa.  xxxv.  4. 

21.  *'  ex  hoc  cogno- 

verim.’ 

23  f.  XJpholdest,  as  xxxvii.  24; 
continually , as  Ixxiii.  23  ; in  thy  pre- 
sence, cp.  xi.  7,  xvi.  II,  xvii.  15. 

25  f.  Cp.  the  doxologies  after  Ixxii., 
lxxxix.,cvi.  Probably  such  formulae  were 
used  in  the  liturgy  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm  that  was  sung  (cp.  Neh.  ix.  5). 


Critical  Notes.  2.  M ; G 6 (TVVLosv  enl  tttw-^ov  koI 

TTirrjra,  i.e.  1 SO  Gr.,  Bi.,  Ley,  Che.'^),  Du.  The 

difficulty  of  the  sense  (see  introd.)  is  an  objection  to  this.  Read 
•*)nDrT?iD  DiihT.  The  first  step  in  corruption  was  the  transposition 

of  '‘737  and  , Then  fell  out  through  its  likeness  to  DPIQ . 

The  suffix  in  was  indicated  by  a mark  of  abbreviation.  Then  the 
in  was  repeated  thrice  as  bii,  and*  ^T.  It  was  natural  that 

should  now  be  conjecturally  corrected  into 
3 f.  A variant  (for  iniDli^')  is  half  concealed  in  M’s 

superfluous  (Kr.  G paKaplaai  avrov  ; T • 

Similarly  Herz. — should  be  inj/l'  (G  2 S,  Gr.).  The  address 
to  Yah  we  comes  later. 

5 f.  M nn . The  supposed  noun  ’’in  in  Job  vi.  7 is  corrupt  (see 
Beer  ad  loci),  ’'in  means  ‘ sick,’  thrice,  and  always  with  and 

>1  belong  together ; T is  intrusive.  Read  . — M JIDSn  123li^D 

; most  awkward.  Cp.  xxx.  12,  and  read  ^irTD^  TJSn'  i'lBDi'p  • 

7 f.  MG  begin  ’’jnn/BhJ  , probably  an  editorial  alteration. 
The  original  may  have  had  7^  • Assume  this,  and  //.  7 f. 

become  quite  parallel. — M . With  Gr.  read  U-  3;  vi.  3);  so 

1.  19. — M G nP  ; surely  not  the  true  ground  of  the  complaint 

(see  note  above).  Read  probably  7P  (cp.  vi.  7,  xxxviii.  10). 

9 f.  M y")  npXL  Read  'h)^  “ID  (Ixxxiii.  4).  Trans- 
position and  corruption  of  letters. — M /11D'’  ^"IB-  is  an  incorrectly 

f T - T 

written  JlID^  ; it  has  supplanted  iP  ‘ O that,’  which  fell  out  after  'p.  So 
virtually  Herz. 


II  f.  M • DJ^I  weakens  the  effect.  Read  and  after- 

T • : • : . T , 

wards  HBT.— M 'ppb  Read  It'll'  ; M gives  'P  nyi  121:^7'  at 
end  of  z/.  8 ; it  is  a variant  to  our  /.  18. 
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15  f.  M ; so  again  in  M in  ci.  3.  Does  it  mean  moral 

or  physical  evil  ? G,  Xoyov  TTapdvofxov  ; but  most  explain  ‘ a sore  disease.’ 
Lag.  would  read,  '2,  "1^*7  ; cp.  nlin  “1^*1,  xci.  3.  But  xci.  3 needs 
correction  (see  ad  loco) ; and  plausible  as  it  may  seem  to  render  '2 
‘ an  incurable  plague,’  and  to  see  an  allusion  to  an  etymology  of 
(‘no  coming  up  ’ = ‘ no  cure’),  the  improbability  of  *13  p*!^'  (which 
follows),  and  the  want  of  a fit  parallel  for  /.  16  bid  us  look  more  closely 
into  the  text.  No  doubt  we  should  read,  comparing  cxxxix.  9 and 
especially  Job  xvii.  13  (.M'y-'l^')  13311^0  "IS"),  and  in  the  next 

T ; T : * : • ••  • 

line,  for  the  very  poor  2DV  we  should  read  i3Sl^iP  . Cp. 

cxxxii.  3. 

17.  M 13  , a poor  paraphrase  of  LI,  17 

and  18  must  be  taken  together.  3py  (G  epeydXwev  e-rr  epe 

TTTepvia-pnv  ; cp.  2 K.  x.  9)  is  impossible.  always  means  ‘ to  act 

proudly.’  Hence  We.  suggests  taking  3p3'’  adverbially  like  3py-  But 
such  an  appendage  is  not  required,  either  for  sense  or  for  metre.  Du. 
would  transfer  3p37  (3p3^  ‘reward’)  to  the  end  of  the  next  line  but  one. 
But  clearly  ^l.in  should  be  (as  xxxv.  26,  xxxviii.  17,  Iv.  13),  and 

3pj;  ■bv  comes  from  “'3^^312^  (/3  and  3;,  3 and  p confounded).  Then 
it  becomes  plain  how  the  second  half  of  /.  17  should  run, — 
'J1113ri3. 

19.  M With  Gr.,  read  (see  on  /.  7 f.). — After  '’JiS'pn 

insert  '’‘^“□piim  (Jer.  xv.  15),  which  very  easily  fell  out. — M 
Read  probably  (Gr.).  The  alternative  is  to  read  nDpDi^l 

T : “ — 

23.  M *’13/73.  If  correct,  this  is  the  first  reference  to  the  speaker’s 
integrity.  The  reference  would  hardly  have  been  isolated,  and  it  is  not 
favoured  by  the  ||  line,  suggests  T?3/7,  a rather  favourite  word 

T : • r 

of  the  psalmists  in  such  a connection  (see  xvfi.  8,  xl.  12,  Ixxiii.  23). 
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PSALxMS  XLII.  AND  XLIII. 


P ENTAMETERS.  In  feeling  this  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  Temple-psalms,  in 
perfection  of  form  it  is  equalled  by  few.  To  make  the  right  number  of  psalms 
it  was  broken  into  two  parts  ; but  the  identity  of  subject,  metre,  and  refrain,  the 
interlacing  repetitions,  and  the  want  of  a heading  to  Ps.  xliii.,  combine  to 
prove  that  xlii.  and  xliii.  formed  originally  a single  psalm.  The  setting  of 
historical  circumstance  in  the  psalm  seems  to  be  purely  imaginary.  The  poet 
thinks  himself  back  into  the  peiiod  which  followed  the  great  catastrophe,  when 
the  Edomites  were  establishing  themselves  by  degrees  in  the  Negeb  (southland) 
of  Judah,  and  displayed  undying  animosity  to  their  Jewish  kinsfolk.  The 
Edomites  are  called  here  Jerahmeelites,  partly  from  a love  of  archaism  (see  on 
Ixxxiii.),  partly  because  the  large  district  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jerahmeelites 
was  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  Edomites,  who,  for  their  part,  were  forced 
to  this  migration  by  the  conquest  of  Seir  by  the  Nabataeans.^  Pss.  Ixiii.,  cxx., 
cxxxvii.,  cxL,  are  exactly  parallel.  In  cxxxvii.  and  hardly  less  certainly  in  Ixiii.  the 
speaker  {i.e.  in  cxxxvii.  a band  of  temple-singers)  imagines  himself  to  have  been 
carried  captive  into  the  Jerahmeelite  {i.e.  Edomite)  region  to  the  S.  of  Judaea, 
where  Yahwe  was  not  acknowledged.  In  Pss.  cxx.,  cxl.  the  speaker  (the  Jewish 
community)  is  in  his  own  home,  but  his  happiness  is  marred  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  treacherous  Jerahmeelites  and  Arabians,  who  are  ever  seeking  to  entangle 
the  Jews  in  strife  (cp.  xlii.  /.  16).  All  these  three  psalms  express  vindictive  feel- 
ings; Ps.  xlii.  in  this  respect  pleasingly  contrasts  with  them.  The  speaker  {i.e.  a 
company  of  Jews  dwelling  among  Jerahmeelite  oppressors)  only  craves  the  divine 
guardianship  and  restoration  to  the  house  of  God.  Cp.  on  Ps.  Ixi. 

It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  discuss  theories  of  the  occasion  of  our  psalm 
which  presuppose  an  uncorrected,  or  an  imperfectly  corrected,  tex*:,  Ewald  held 
that  the  psalm  was  the  melodious  farewell  of  the  royal  exile  Jehoiachin,  as  in 
B.c.  597  he  was  being  carried  away  beyond  the  ridge  of  Hermon.  J.  P.  Peters 
considered  the  basis  of  the  poem  to  be  a psalm  of  the  old  temple  of  Dan  {Neio 
World,  June  ’93,  p.  103).  Hitzig  (followed  in  1891  by  the  present  writer,  OP, 
114!.)  ascribed  the  psalm  to  a Jew  taken  captive  by  Scopas,  an  zEtolian  mer- 
cenary in  the  service  of  Egypt,  and  delivered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  on  his 
victory  over  Scopas  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Hitzig  (followed  by  Duhm) 
even  names  the  writer;  he  was  the  high  priest  Oni'as  III.,  who  suffered  enough 
from  ‘men  of  guile  and  injustice’  (xliii.  i,  in  M),  and  who  would,  of  course,  be 

prominent  in  processions  to  the  temple  (Hitzig,  but  not  Duhm,  retains 
in  xlii.  5).  All  these  theories,  however  ingenious,  have  to  be  abandoned. 

As  to  phraseological  points  of  contact  with  other  poems,  some,  e.g.  that  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  xlii.  7 ("ipiJiO  im,  ‘ thou  little  mountain,’  according  to  Hitzig 
and  OP  1 1 5,  317),  compared  with  Ixviii.  16  f.,  and  in  xlii.  7,  8,  compared  with 
Jer.  ii.  4,  8,  disappear,  as  a result  of  textual  emendation.  But  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parallels  remains,  cp.  xlii.  5,  9,  xliii.  3 with  Ivii.  4.  Fresh  parallels 

‘ See  Introd.  to  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  210  f.,  with  the  literature  there  cited  ; Torrey, 
JBL,  ’98,  pp.  16-20 ; Cheyne,  ih.,  207  f. 
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now  appear  between  xlii.  8a  and  Ixxxiii.  4,  cxl.  3 ; between  v.  8b  and  Ixix.  10^  ; 
and  between  v.  10,  xliii.  2 and  xliv.  25.  Psalms  xxvii.  (note  v.  13),  Ixi.,  Ixiii., 
and  Ixxxiv.  will  also  naturally  be  compared. 

According  to  Roy  (49  f.),  Pss.  xlii.,  xliii.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.,  and  Ixxxiv.  were  produced 
by  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  who  longed  to  become  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  This 
view  is  plausible,  but  hardly  necessary.  Many  pious  Jews  of  Palestine  might,  in 
difficult  times,  be  prevented  from  resorting  to  the  temple,  and  it  is  generally  pre- 
supposed in  the  Psalter  that  visits  to  the  temple  are  for  the  purpose  of  thanks- 
giving for  national  mercies. 


Deposited,  Of  the  so7is  of  Korah.  i 

I Even  as  the  hind  crieth  in  pain  | towards  running  streams,  2 
So  in  pain  my  soul  crieth  | toward  thee,  O Yahwe  I 
Thirsty  is  my  soul  for  Yahwe,  | for  the  God  of  my  life  ; 3 

When  shall  I go  in  and  behold  | the  face  of  Yahwe  ? 

My  tears  have  been  to  me  +as+  food  | by  day  and  by  night,  4 
While  they  say  to  me  continually,  | Where  is  thy  God  ? 


Send  forth  thy  lovingkindness,  and  thy  faithfulness,  | O 
Yahwe,  let  them  lead  me,  5 

Let  them  bring  me  in  the  midst  of  the  singers  | to  the  house 
of  God, 

With  ringing  cries  of  thanksgiving,  | the  jubilation  of 
keepers  of  the  feast. 

10  Why  faintest  thou,  my  soul  ? | why  frettest  thou  within  me  ? 6 

Wait  on  for  Yahwe,  that  he  may  cause  me  to  see  | the 
habitation  of  God. 

Preserve  me,  [O  Yahwe]  my  God,  | from  the  tribe  of  the 
Arabians,  7 

From  the  race  of  the  Jerahmeelites  ) rescue  thou  me. 

Rouse  thee,  O God  of  my  succour  ; | why  dost  thou  forget 
me,  10 

While  I walk  tremblingly,  | the  Arabians  pressing  me  hard  ? 
They  stir  up  wars  continually  | to  consume  thy  guarded  ones  ; 8 

The  mockeries  of  those  that  insult  thee — | upon  me  have 
they  passed. 

As  with  arrows  in  my  bones  | the  Misrites  insult  me,  1 1 

While  they  say  to  me  continually,  | Where  is  thy  God  ? 

20  O Yahwe  ! command  thy  lovingkindness,  | and  send  forth 

thy  faithfulness.  9 

Why  faintest  thou,  my  soul?  | why  frettest  thou  within  me?  12 
Wait  on  for  Yahwe,  that  he  may  cause  me  to  see  | the 
habitation  of  God. 
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Preserve  me,  [O  Yahwe]  my  God,  | from  the  people  of  the 
Arabians,  xliii.  i 

From  the  race  of  the  Jerahrneelites  | grant  me  to  escape, 
Awake,  O God,  my  stronghold  ; | why  dost  thou  spurn  me,  2 
While  I walk  tremblingly,  | the  Arabians  pressing  me  hard  ? 
[While  they  say  to  me  continually,  | Where  is  thy  God  ?] 
Send  forth  thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  faithfulness,  | O 
Yahwe,  let  them  lead  me,  3 

Let  them  bring  me  to  thy  holy  mountain,  | to  thy  habitation; 

30  Then  will  I go  in  to  the  altar  of  Yahwe,  | to  the  God  my 

redeemer,  4 

And  will  chant  hymns  to  thee  and  thank  thee  on  the 


lyre,  | O Yahwe  my  God. 
Why  faintest  thou,  my  soul  ? | 
Wait  on  for  Yahwe,  that  he 
habitation  of  God. 

2-7.  Debarred  from  attendance  at 
the  festival  services  of  the  temple,  the 
speaker  has  a keen  inward  pain  like 
that  of  the  hind  in  the  hot  summer- 
tide  when  the  ordinary  water-courses 
are  dry.  Communion  with  God  is 
more  to  him  than  meat  and  drink  ; 
this  is  the  boon  which  fully  justifies  the 
title  applied  to  Yahwe  of  ‘ God  of  my 
life’  (cp.  on  Ixxxiv.  3).  At  present, 
however,  the  stimulating  sympathy  of 
fellow-worshippers  is  exchanged  for  the 
derisive  cries  of  unbelieving  foreigners. 
But  when  God  manifests  himself  as  the 
Faithful  One  (expressed  symbolically 
by  ‘Send  forth  thy  lovingkindness,’ 
&c.),  all  will  be  changed.  Surrounded 
by  the  temple-singers,  and  led  by  in- 
visible angels  (iDrr  and  he 

will  once  more  move  in  procession  to 
the  sanctuary.  Why  then  despond  ? 
God  will  yet  cause  him  to  see  His 
habitation  ; wait  His  time. — 2. 

See  crit.  n.,  and  cp.  Ixi.  3,  Ixxxiv.  3 
(TT  *7,^ or  m ^1^?).  Cp.  D^^rnpa 

xxxvi.  10.  Ben  Sira  (xxiii.  4)  has 
‘ Father  and  God  of  my  life.’ — 3. 

‘go  in,’  viz.  to  the  temple. — 6.  Where 
is  thy  God  ? The  words  are  most 
forcible  if  we  suppose  the  speaker  to 
be  a captive  in  a strange  land. — 7.  On 
personification  of  attributes,  see  OP, 
322,  334,  and  cp.  Ivii.  4.-9.  of 

music,  as  Am.  v.  23,  Ezek.  xxvi.  13. 


why  frettest  thou  within  me  ? 
may  cause  me  to  see  | the 

12-22.  Here  the  poet  enters  more 
into  detail,  both  naming  and  describing 
the  oppressors. — Arabians,  i.e.  N.  Ara- 
bians. Cp.  Lam.  V,  (on  the  text,  see 
‘Lamentations,  Book  of,’  Enc.  Bib.), 
Neh.  ii.19,  iv.7  [i],  vi.  i.-Jerahvieelites. 
See  introd.,  and  cp.  ‘ Amalek,’  Ixxxiii. 
8.  Observe  that  in  2 K.  xxiv.  2 we 
should  probably  read,  ‘ the  bands  of 
the  Cushites,  and  of  the  Aramites, 
and  of  the  Misrim  (people  of  Musri), 
and  of  the  bne  Amalek.’  Cp.  on  Pss. 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxxiii. 

16.  Cp,  Ixxxiii.  4,  cxl.  3,  and  espe- 
cially cxx.  5-7. — 17.  Cp.  Ixix.  loZ-. — 
18.  Thy  guarded  ones  = thy  remnant. 

Cp.  Isa.  xlix.  c mio). 

23-33.  The  same  petitions  and 
descriptions  as  before,  but  with  fuller 
details  of  the  expected  happy  return. 
Then  the  speaker  will  resume  his  lyre 
he  could  not  sing  ‘ songs  of  Yahwe  on 
foreign  ground’  (cxxxvii.  4).  Theo- 
doret  has  already  made  this  remark  ; 
he  thinks  that  the  psalmist  assumed 
prophetically  the  standpoint  of  the 

Babylonian  exile. — 25.  PCIJ-  Again,  in 

xliv.  10,  24,  lx.  3,  12  (cviii.  12),  Ixxiv. 
I,  Ixxvii.  I,  Ixxxviii.  15,  Ixxxix.  39, 
Lam.  ii.  7,  iii.  17,  31-  Though  also 
found  in  Hos.  viii.  3,  5,  Zech.  x.  6,  it 
is  specially  a psalmist’s  word.  On 
usage,  see  crit.  n.  on  xliv.(*l,  /.  i. 
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Critical  Notes.  For  read  mil',  almost  throughout  (see 

General  Introd.). 

I.  M . Read  (01.,  Bo.,  Bi.,  Sta.,  Che.,  We.,  Du.). 

T " : 

jn  follows. — M .Diyjl . G inLiToOfi ; cp.  T (see  on  Ixxxiv,  2). 

2 (TTreuSei  (’A  o)?  avXcbv  neTTpaaiaa fxeuos)  ; cp.  S'  and  J (‘  sicut  areola,’  &c., 
as  if  ) ‘areola’).  S,  however,  ‘ mugiens.’  This  sense  is 

required  by  Joeli.  20  (^IT^jn,  of  cattle) ; the  same  word  may  be  used  of 
a stag  and  of  cattle  (Bochart).  In  Joel  the  vss.  again  differ  ; G 
dui^Xeyj/av,  T ’A  eTTpaat^dr],  ] suspexerunt.  J comments  thus, 

‘ quasi  areola  sitiens  imbrem.  Hoc  enim  uno  verbo  significat  Aq., 
dicens  inpasi  S as  in  Ps.  Rodiger  (Ges.  T/ies.)  admits  that  ‘ mugiens  ’ 
is  plausible,  but  prefers  ‘desiderans’  because  can  thus  be  connected 
with  But  if  a genuine  word,  comes  from  ^"B7,  ‘to 

ascend  ‘ (so  the  Lexicons).  If  genuine,  I say,  because  such  a root  is 
very  doubtful,  and  how  can  really  mean  ‘a  flower-bed  in  the  form 

of  a terrace  ’ (see  /Ql^  xii.  380,  on  Cant.  v.  13)  ? At  any  rate,  we  need 
not  be  exercised  about  . Transposition  makes  all  plain.  Read, 

with  Herz,  is,  no  doubt,  commonly  used  of  the  divine 

rebuke  or  threat,  but  even  here  the  original  sense  of  ‘ cry  ’ pierces 
through  ; and  besides  the  Ethiopic  cognate,  we  have  Ar.  jW  (see  Ges.), 

‘ mugivit,  alta  voce  rogavit,  siipiplicavit  cum  gemitu  et  pianctu  ’ {Koran., 
Sur.  x.xiii.  6).  See  on  the  parallel  passages,  Ixi.  3.  Ixxxiv.  3. — M . 

Read  • The  confusion  is  frequent. 

3 f.  M 'n  ; so  Ixxxiv.  3 (but  see  note),  cp.  Josh.  iii.  10,  Hos. 

T ••  : 

ii.  \b.  Read,  with  Duhm,  'tip , metre  improved  and  sense  fuller. — M 
; so  G J.  But  S T,  and  some  MSS.  and  edd.,  rTN"lh5.  So 

V T *•  V : V 

rightly  Ba.,  We.,  Du.  See  on  Ixxxiv.  8,  and  SBOT  on  Isa.  i.  12. 

6.  M Read  {v.  ii)  ; so  Kenn.,  01.,  Bi.,  Gr. ; cp.  S. 

v:  V T : T : 

7.  (From  to  The  two  Paseks  warn  us  of  uncertainty. 

Note  first  the  impossibility  of  'h'V  • Elsewhere  the  phrase 

is  followed  by  ^ not  by  (see  Ixii.  9, 

cii.  I,  cxlii.  3,  I S.  i.  15,  Lam.  ii.  19).  is  also  very  awkward. 

The  doubts  of  scholars  as  to  the  rendering  of  the  cohortative  (see  Hitz.  ; 
Driver,  Tenses,^  51  f.)  were  veiy  natural;  editorial  makeshifts  are,  of 
course,  often  very  difficult  to  render.  For  a makeshift  the  reading  before 
us  certainly  is.  The  true  reading  will  appear  through  the  manipulated 
text  as  soon  as  we  have  noticed  the  plan  of  interlacing  the  strophes  by 
repeating  certain  passages  (not  only  the  refrain)  either  in  the  same  or  in 
a varied  form.  It  is  this,  [mH'] 
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This  approaches  the  traditional  and  agrees  with  the  corrected  text  of 
xliii.  3«  ; it  also  approaches  in  some  degree  the  corrected  text  of  xlii.  9. 

(From  '3  to  Again  notice  Pasek.  Read  probably 

This  differs  from  xliii. 

except  in  the  first  word  ; the  sense  in  part  agrees,  in  part  it  is  fuller.  We 
should  never  have  guessed  *]in3 ; the  general  sense  is 

suggested  by  /.  9,  and  the  form  by  the  necessity  of  finding  a phrase  out 
of  which  M’s  103  might  have  become  corrupted.  Let  us  now 

consider  this  strange  expression.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  (Ba.  Kau. 

cp.  ^K,Trpo^L^d(o3v  avTovs)  is  a mere  editorial  guess,  like  in 

Isa.  xxxviii.  15  (see  SHOT,  Isa.).  rTTl  sensini  ducere  is  no  doubt  a late 
colloquial  word  (see  Levy).  G,  on  dtfXevcropaL  iu  tottm  crKrjvrjs  SavpaaTrjs 
(=T1^?,  so  G in  viii.  i,  xcii.  6 ; 0 in  xv.  3,  Ixxv.  5);  from  G and  a few 
MSvS.,  Kenn.  and  Bp.  Horsley  derive  the  reading  1^53  ; ' so  too 

Bredenk.  {Gesetz  it.  Froph.  143).  But  what  does  "]D  mean  ? ^ The 
present  writer  formerly  {Exp.  Times)  proposed  "Tb3  (cp.  Iv.  14  f.)  ; 

after  which  he  found  that  Gr.  had  suggested  *lb3.  Certainly 

is  plausible;  "TD3  does  not,  however,  go  well  with  We 

must  therefore  try  another  explanation.  Since  /I  and  a sibilant  may  be 
confounded,  and  the  context  favours  this,  let  us  read  ^jhZL  ‘ in  the 
midst  of  the  singers’  (cp.  Ixviii.  26).  Otherwise  we  might  suspect  “]D3 
to  be  a corruption  of  and  boldly  adjust  to  xliii.  3A — D''3“‘7J^  is 

better  than  JT’3”’1P-  *1^  comes  from  (influenced  by  DlTNjj  and 

from 

9.  Read  pion  (G  2 ; Gr.  Du.).  is  a collective. — 10.  M “n?3 

with  Pasek.  The  reduplicated  form  is  improbable,  xliv.  26 
and  Lam.  iii.  20  might  suggest  but  this  would  hardly  have 

expanded  so  much.  Read  perhaps  ; the  changes  are 

regular.  Continue  {"O-  12  ; xliii.  5).  So  Kon.  § 366  n,  after 

G 2 S J. 

II.  Duhm  remarks  that  the  distich  containing  the  refrain  has  in  each 
stichos  one  beat  too  many.  But  this  is  due  to  corruption  of  the  text. 

is  clearly  a dittogram,  and  so,  less  clearly  perhaps,  but  not  less 
certainly,  in  VJE).  Between  these  two  words  comes 
each  part  of  which  phrase  is  questionable.  The  hope  which  sustains  the 

1 Bp.  Horsley’s  theology  is  not  very  critical  ; he  considers  to  be  a 

title  of  the  , ‘ the  persons  of  the  Godhead.’ 

' Dr.  J.  P.  Peters  {/BL,  ’93,  p.  57),  reading  as  above,  finds  a reference  to  the 
Feast  of  Booths. 
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speaker  is  too  briefly  expressed  in  the  single  word  ; not  without 

exegetical  reason  did  AV  render,  in  77.  6,  ‘ I shall  yet  praise  him  for  the 
help  of  his  countenance,’  but  (on  grammatical  grounds)  with  an  alter- 
native version,  ‘ . his  presence  is  salvation,’  suggested  by  G’s  version, 

alike  in  ver.  6 and  in  ver.  12  and  xliii.  5>  crcorrjpiov  (j)  (rcorrjpia)  tov  npoaMnov 
pov  6 6e6s  pov  (apparently  this  is  the  refrain  of  the  anticipated  thanks- 
giving). The  right  correction  is  that  of  Herz — 'Jhinv  X’'  this  scholar 
leaves  ; but  the  object  of  the  verb  should  certainly  be 
It  is  superfluous  to  attack  '^3  ; the  critics  who  adopt  this  reading 

from  xlii.  12,  xliii,  5,  would  hardly  do  so  except  from  textual  conservatism. 
If  were  correct,  it  would  be  combined  with  It  was  at  any  rate 

critical  to  re-attach  to  v.  6.  But  is  certainly  a corruption  of 

nra,  a fragment  of 'TO,  and 

12  f.  The  text  of  MG  is  hard  to  translate  and  still  harder  to  expound  ; 
the  climax  of  unintelligibility,  however,  is  reached  in  “lllp.  But 

we  must  remember  that  the  O.T.  is  in  many  parts  very  much  like  a 
palimpsest.  Underneath  this  extraordinary  passage  we  may  very 
probably  see  corrupt  fragments  of  the  following  (cp,  on  11.  23  f.) : — 

D'nnj;  /insrpa  l [nin']  pnpiy 
I □'‘psionn;  into 

The  same  distich,  with  one  slight  variation,  and  in  a more  complete 
form,  appears  as  the  opening  distich  of  the  third  strophe  according  to  our 
revised  text.  It  is  more  easily  recovered  there,  but  it  is  certainly 
plausible  to  suppose  that  if  in  our  passage  is  corrupt, 

and  if  some  local  or  ethnic  name  is  required,  the  best  reading  is 
. Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  those  two  place-names 
(if  can  be  called  a name  at  all)  which  are  so  strangely  coupled 

are  corrupt.  What  can  ‘the  land  of  Jordan  and  the  Hermonim’  mean  ? 
‘ The  land  of  Jordan  ’ should  be  equivalent  to  ‘the  land  across  Jordan.’ 
But  why  should  ‘ the  Hermons  ’ (?)  be  added  ? Even  Delitzsch,  who  can 
plausibly  explain  ‘the  land  of  Jordan’  by  2 S.  xvii.  27  (David  at 
Mahanaim),  is  obliged  to  put  considerable  pressure  on  ‘ the  Hermonim  ’ 
to  extract  a sense  from  it.  That  is  corrupt  was  seen  long 

ago  by  Olshausen,  but  his  ingenious  correction  “in  (also  Gr.’s)  is 

useless,  because  the  passage  is  not  adapted  for  superficial  emendation^ 
If,  however,  'HT  is  a correct  restoration,  we  cannot  doubt  that 

nno  is  a second  attempt  of  the  early  editor  to  make  sense  of  a 
corruption  of  these  two  words  (n]7ii,3  = and  “inD  — Dni'), 

which  has  resulted  in  the  omission  of  the  verb  (restored  from 

xliii.  i).  (It  may  be  admitted  that  the  correction  nj/Xrj  "in  , ‘ thou  little 
mountain,’  t.e.  Zion  [see  introd,],  is  also  plausible  ; but  it  is  equally 
marked  with  superficiality,  and  the  phrase  is  not  in  itself  a natural  one.) 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  the  unexpectedness  of  the  names  ‘ Arabians  ’ 
and  ‘ Jerahmeelites  ’ led  the  scribe,  in  both  cases,  into  dittography. 
is  perhaps  miswritten  twice,  as  and  as 

certainly  twice,  as  ]1"1>  and  • For  't:;?):)  = 

cp.  on  XXV.  I,  though  the  penultimate  reading  of  the  verb  in  /.  12  may 
have  been  '131031^  (cp.  xliii.  i),  in  which  case  the  initial  in 
may  belong  properly  to  the  same  group  of  letters  as  (J1  for  I^). 

That  the  initial  in  "’as  lost  is  not  surprising  ; when  the 

same  letter  is  repeated,  one  of  the  two  often  falls  out.  It  is  clear  that 
the  arrangement  of  this  strophe  (2)  was  disturbed.  A regard  for  sense, 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  str.  3 will  enable  us  to  remedy  this. 

14.  M (with  Pasek).  xliii.  2 (/.  25)  has  (again 

Pasek).  Both  readings  are  corrupt;  in  /.  14  read  in  /.  25, 

rfjk'pn  (cp.  xliv.  24). — M . The  three  ps  awaken  suspicion, 

xliii.  2 (/.  25)  has  '-tU’Q  . Read  here  'iipX  (xviii.  47,  xxv. 

5,  xxxvii.  9).  Cp.  on  /.  20. — 15.  "lip  . Read  "Iin  ; so  too  /.  26.  Cp. 
on  xxxviii.  7. — M • Read,  for  consistency,  ; cp.  vii.  6,  xviii.  i, 

••  • T-: 

Ixxiv.  3,  10. 

16.  M (Qinn  masc.;  see  Albrecht, 

xvi.  62).  J ‘ abyssus  abyssum  invocat.’  Fine;  but  the  credit  belongs  to 
the  editor.  Unless  //.  14,  15  be  excised  as  an  editorial  substitute  for  the 
true  text,  //.  16,  17  cannot  originally  have  agreed  with  the  text  of  v.  8. 
A lover  of  vague  but  grand  poetry  may  regret  this.  Read 
n:i'  DVn'pD  (cp.  cxl.  3^).— M rrnm  PipP . What  can  mean  ? 

In  2 S.  V.  8 it  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  'jV^  (see  CrzL  Bib.).  Frd.  Del. 
{Pro!.,  ’86,  165  n.^'g  compares  (Tg.,  Talm.),  ‘stone,  rock’;  but 

T T • 

most  explain  ‘channel’  from  New  Hebrew.  G’s  KarappaKTcov  (Gen.  vii. 
ii)  is  obscure.  Read  perhaps 

17.  M . Three  difficulties,  i,  the  tautology; 

2.  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of  ‘ breakers  ’ (see  on  xviii.  5)  ; 

and  3.  the  connexion.  Omitting  pj  as  a dittogram,  and  assuming  a 
transposition,  I am  compelled  to  read  Tjpirrp  (^P- 

18.  M rT3i"13  (Pasek)  ; here,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi.  27,  is  corrupt. 
"Read  D'-jirTS  ; cp.  Ixiv.  3.  A less  easy  and  suitable  correction  is 

(01.,  Gr.,  Che.,  Kau.,  Du.).  Herz,  ypPp  (or  ”3) ; G ev  Ta>  KaraOXacrOai. 
— M Read  Qn'jrj  (vi.  8).— M • Read  , restoring 

T-:  . ; - ..  . 

historical  colour. 

20.  Evidently  the  text  of  7/.  9 is  in  disorder  (note  two  Paseks).  01. 
and  We.  omit  v.  9 as  being  unsuitable,  and  not  required  in  a strophe  of 
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‘ six  verses.’  But  the  metrical  arrangement  requires  another  line,  and 
we  expect  a reference  to  Yahwe’s  “TOn  and  as  in  the  two  other 

strophes  (rightly  read).  Besides,  v.  9 as  it  stands  is  too  odd  for  an 
interpolator  to  have  invented.  Removing  the  dittographed  accretions, 
and  correcting  gently,  we  get  | Tj-lDfl  DDV 

is  a corruption  of  a dittographed  mil'’  (suggested  by  rT'7'*7Il)  ; it  is, 
however,  the  second  nim  which  is  superfluous.  The  in  comes 

from  1 = nin' . IIDH  should  be  “jlDH , as  in  the  other  strophes. 

comes  from  (as  in  Ixxvii.  3),  a variant  to,  or  correction 

of,  mm.  comes  from  while  E)jl  *>0;^  is  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  and  is  dittographed  from  in 

is  a variant  to  (see  on  1.  14).  The  drjXtoaei  of  the  common 

text  of  G comes  from  wSi)  avrov  (cod.  A) ; so  Bruns. 

23  f.  See  on //.  12  f.  should  be  ’’^'l  ni'’!') 

(Pasek  precedes)  comes  from  . The  traditional  reading  is 

hard  to  interpret  ; I'DIl'i^^  '’1.3  should  mean  the  unfaithful  section  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine.  But  it  is  plain  from  xlii.  ii,  &c.,  that 
the  enemies  referred  to  are  foreigners.  We  expect  the  ethnic  name  of 
the  foreigners  to  be  given.  ‘ Hermonim  ’ cannot  be  the  name  ; surely 
l'’Dn“i^^  can  only  come  from  ; parallels  are  not  scarce. 

And  just  as  follows  the  disguised  DOIP,  so  Pl-Tp  in  disguise 

follows  though  it  may  (strangely  enough)  with  equal  truth 

be  said  to  precede  it.  The  disguise  of  i^lPD  is  ; that  of  the 

dittographed  is  moiD . 

25.  For  nilh5“'’3  read  n3i''pn  (p  and  jl  confounded).  See  on 
/.  14. — 27.  The  line  could  not  have  been  omitted,  and  it  just  completes 
the  strophe. 

26.  M Again  read  cp.  on  Ixxiv.  5. 

28.  M Read  TJipn  (so  11.  7,  20)  ; n and  N confounded,  as 

often.  Lag.  ingeniously,  which  might  favour  Duhm’s 

hypothesis  (?).—M  nDH.  Read  mm  (/•  7).-M  '’Jimi.  Some  MSS. 

T •*  • : — 

(cp.  on  xxiii.  4). 

30.  M jrniOT  Duhm,  But 

'1^  is  not  a probable  phrase,  nor  is  nP'’.3N  a synonym  of  nilK . 
Read  bi^'b^. 

PSALM  XLIV.— I. 

Primeters.  Probably  the  preface  to  a lost  historical  psalm;  cp.  Ixxviii.  The 
speaker  is  pious  Israel  (see  on  v.  5).  Note  point  of  contact  with  Ps.  Ivi.  (note 
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on  V.  9)  and  Ps.  Ixxx.  (on  v.  2).  The  division  of  Ps.  xliv.  into  two  parts  is  not 
only  Bickell’s  ; it  was  made  independently  in  India  by  Rev.  Jacob  Thompson, 
Psalms  of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  Cottayam,  Travancore,  1892,  p.  16.  Bickell 
has  conjectured  that  between  vv.  10-27  a leaf  fell  out,  so  that  xliv.tD  lacks  the 
end,  and  xliv. (2)  the  beginning.  The  hypothesis,  however,  implies  what  we  can 
hardly  assume,  viz.  that  the  MS.  was  written  on  leaves. 


Deposited.  Of  the  sons  of  Korah.  Deposited.  i 

I O Yahwe  ! we  have  heard  with  attention,  2 

Our  fathers  have  recounted  unto  us, 

The  deeds  thou  didst  perform  in  their  days, 

The  works  of  thy  hands  in  the  days  of  old. 

? [Thy  people  thou  broughtest  out  of  Egypt]  ? 3 

Nations  didst  thou  drive  out,  and  those  didst  thou  plant  in  ; 

? [And  when  their  enemies  oppressed  them,]  ? 

Peoples  didst  thou  shatter,  and  those  didst  thou  rescue. 

For  not  by  their  sword  did  they  conquer  the  land,  4 

10  Nor  did  their  own  arm  bring  them  victory, 

But  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  arm, 

And  the  light  of  thy  face,  because  thou  favouredst  them. 


It  is  thou  who  art  my  King  and  my  God,  5 

The  author  of  Jacob’s  victories  : 

With  thee  can  we  butt  our  foes,  6 

With  thy  name  trample  down  our  assailants. 

For  it  is  not  in  my  bow  that  I trust,  7 

My  sword  cannot  bring  me  victory  ; 

It  is  thou  that  dost  deliver  us  from  our  foes,  8 

20  And  puttest  those  that  hate  us  to  shame. 

Continually  we  make  our  boast  of  thy  name,  9 

To  the  Most  High  we  perform  our  vows. 

[In  thee  we  are  fearlessly  confident  ; 


What  +indeed+  can  earth’s  race  do  unto  me  ?] 
Coticlusion  lost. 


5 f.  Cp.  Ixxviii.  55,  Ixxx.  9.  — 9, 
17.  Cp.  XX.  8,  xxxiii.  16,  i S.  xvii.  45. 
— II.  The  synonyms,  as  in  Ixxiv.  11, 
cp.  Sirach  xxxiii.  7. — 12.  My  king,  i.e. 
Israel’s  king,  cp.  /.  13,  and  see  on  v.  3. 
— 14.  Jacob,  i.e.  Israel.  So  Ixxvi.  7, 
Ixxxiv.  9,  Ixxxv.  2,  Ixxxvii.  2,  but  not 


xxiv.  6 (see  note). — 15.  Can  we  butt i 
k)r  the  metaphor,  see  Dt.  xxxiii.  17, 
I K.  xxii.  II,  Dan.  xi.  40. 

16.  With  thy  name  = with  thy 
Presence;  cp.  /.  21,  and  see  ‘Name,’ 
Enc.  Bib. — 21.  Cp.  Ivi.  ii  (corr.  text). 
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Critical  Notes.  1-4.  M . Read  HIHL— M : Dip  rO":! 

^1'  njl^  (note  Pasek).  Read  Dip  ^'l' Il’t^VP  • Transposition 

of  the  two  halves  of  the  line  ; D in  overlooked,  owing  to  the 

preceding  D- — Lines  6 and  8 gain  in  effect  through  being  viewed  as  the 
second  lines  respectively  of  two  successive  couplets.  For  37ID  read 
ynn  5 and  for  DH^li^Jl  (the  sense  of  which  is  not  clear)  read  D^^nFl  • 
Some  reference  to  the  troublous  side  of  Israel’s  early  history  is  surely  to 
be  expected. 

13  f.  Read  (G,  Bi.). — H-lii  • Read  riKp  (G,  Kenn.,  Bi., 

We.).  Cp.  Ixxiv.  \2b. 

21  f.  M DM^i^D  ; read  Di^n”^3  (dittographed).  M (with 

Pasek)  ; read  • See  on  Ivi.  ii,  and  cp.  Ixix.  31. — M 1111^ 

n^D.  Read  dWj  ^^’’11^  — Supplement  from 

Ivi.  12. 


PSALM  XLIV.— 2. 

Trimeters.  A prayer  of  the  innocent  maytyr-nation  {vv.  18,  19,21).  The 
situation  is  briefly  this.  The  Davidic  king  has  been  set  aside,  and  further 
resistance  has  become  hopeless.  There  is  no  security  for  life  in  the  land  of 
Israel ; Israel  is  mocked  by  all,  and  captives  or  fugitives  of  its  race  are  scattered 
everywhere.  ‘Where  is  thy  God? ’is  the  blasphemous  cry  of  the  Arabians  and 
jerahmeelites  (cp.  on  xlii.-xliii. , Iv.  and  Ixxiv.).  Israel  has  not  deserved  such  a 
fate  ; it  is  true— sincerely  true— to  its  legal  obligations  ; indeed,  it  is  its  religious 
strictness  which  so  exasperates  its  enemies.  How  can  Yahwe  be  angry  with  his 
people  ? Israel  is  down-trodden— is  even  nigh  to  death.  An  appeal  to  the 
divine  lovingkindness  is  its  only  hope.  The  (assumed)  background,  therefore,  is, 
not  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib  (cp.  Lag.,  Mittheil..,  ii.  377),  but  that 
of  the  Exile. 

The  psalm  is  strikingly  parallel  to  Pss.  lx.  and  lxxxix.(-G  indeed,  it  is  as 
closely  related  to  them  as  Ps.  Ixxiv.  is  to  Ps.  Ixxix,  and  the  same  circumstances 
are  presupposed  in  it  as  in  Pss.  xlii.-xliii.  There  is  a strong  imaginativeness  in 
the  assumed  background,  but  the  voice  of  conscious  innocence,  which  demands  a 
just  retribution,  is  that  of  the  hasidim  throughout  the  period  which  opens  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Law.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  retribution  in  this  life  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  psalmist’s  complaints,  and  leads  to  the  intemperate  cry, 
‘Awake,  O Yahwe,’  which  (see  on  /.  27)  John  Hyrcanus  criticized. 

Our  view  of  the  date  and  meaning  of  Ps.  xliv.^^^  is  closely  connected  with  text- 
critical  considerations.  If  we  venture  on  no  important  corrections  of  the  text  of 
M G,  we  shall  probably  incline  to  a Maccabsean  date,  for  which  the  present 
writer  has  strongly  argued  in  (9/’,  91-95.  For  this  view  there  is  both  ancient  and 
modern  authority.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,^  Theodoret,  Chrysostom  conceived 
Ps.  xliv.  to  be  a prophecy  of  the  Syrian  persecution,  and  this  view  early  became 
naturalized  in  England  through  the  commentary  on  the  Psalter  (/;/  Ps.  Librurn 
Exegesis')  which  w-as  once  assigned  to  Bede,  and  from  which  are  derived  the 
arguments  prefixed  to  the  psalms  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  commonly  known 
as  the  Paris  Psalter.*'^  Calvin  and  Bossuet  inclined  to  it,  and  many  moderns, 
including  Hitzig,  Biithgen,  Buhl,^  Wellhausen,  Duhm,  and  Kautzsch,  have 

* See  Bathgen,  ZA  TW,  vi.  273. 

‘ See  J.  D.  Bruce’s  able  dissertation,  Baltimore,  1894. 

3 Zt.  f.  d.  kirchl.  Wtss.,  ’83,  p.  226,  note  (referring  to  i Macc.  vi.  28-54). 
In  OP,  93,  I have  referred  to  this  passage  and  to  i Macc.  ix.  18  (death  of 
Judas)  as  supplying  fit  occasions  for  the  psalm  (see  also  note 7,  p.  103). 
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accepted  it  in  the  more  natural  form  that  it  is  the  expression  of  Jewish  feeling 
under  the  Syrian  persecution  (see  OP^  91-93)-  Those,  however,  who  feel  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  a Maccabaean  psalm  were  provided  with  a critical  refuge  by 
Ewald  {Dichter,  ii.  353  ff.  ; cp.  Nist.,  v.  120  note),  and  especially  Robertson 
Smith  {07yC^-\  438),  whose  view  the  present  writer  has  repeatedly  (e.g. 
Kohut  Memorial  Volume,  ’97,  p.  115)  endorsed,  and  in  Germany  Professor 
G.  Beer  (Indiv.  u.  Gem.  Ps.  p.  Iv.). 

Certainly  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  such  as  Robertson 
Smith  supposes,  would  plausibly  explain  a good  number  of  psalms,  and  especially 
xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  for  it  is  but  slight,  and,  according 
to  Willrich  {^Jtidaica^  1900,  pp.  35-39),  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
good  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Persian  kings  were  ever  disturbed.  It  is 
true  scholars  like  Nbldeke  and  Judeich  have  expressed  an  opposite  view,^ 

A theory  like  that  of  Professor  G.  A.  Barton  {Amer.  yourn.  of  TheoL,  hi. 
[’99],  744  ff.),  who  analyzes  Ps.  xliv.  into  three  strophes,  representing  three 
different  periods:  (i)  a song  of  triumph  from  the  pre-exilic  age,  (2)  a portion 
called  forth  by  the  defeat  of  the  national  armies  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabseus, 
and  (3)  a complaint  occasioned  by  a religious  persecution  in  the  days  of  Bagoses, 
is  liable  to  attack  from  several  sides,  and  is  really  less  plausible  than  any  one  of 
the  chief  competing  hypotheses. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  textual  emendations  relate  to  //.  2,  16,  31. 
The  first  cuts  away  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  the  Maccabaean  theory,  viz.  that 
the  national  armies  had  been  recently  defeated ; the  second  points  to  the 
Arabians  and  Edomites  as  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Jews;  the  third  removes  the 
reference  to  jackals,  which  Hitzig  adduces  as  favourable  to  his  theory  that  a 
defeat  of  the  Jews  near  Jamnia  (i  Macc.  v.  56-62)  was  the  occasion  of  the  psalm 
(cp.  ‘Fox,’  col.  1563,  Enc.  Bib.). 

The  objection  to  the  new  theory  (apart  from  its  textual  basis)  is  that  it  implies 
a representation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  captivity,  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
late  prophetic  school  of  writers.  Those  sufferings  were,  from  a theological  point 
of  view,  occasioned  by  the  sins  of  the  former  generations — their  idolatry  and  their 
other  illegalities.  But  Ps.  xliv.  and  the  related  psalms  expressly  claim  for  the 
Jews  the  possession  of  legal  righteousness.  The  psalmists,  however,  are  neither 
prophets  like  Jeremiah  nor  church-historians  like  the  Chronicler.  Avoiding  all 
distinct  reference  to  contemporary  history,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  a more  or 
less  imaginary  historical  background,  but  the  essential  part  of  their  poetical 
productions  is  not  the  assumed  background,  but  the  very  real  ideas  and  aspirations 
of  the  pious  community  which  is  the  speaker.  They  could  think  themselves  back 
into  the  external  surroundings  of  an  earlier  age,  but  they  could  not,  at  the  dictates 
of  literary  consistency,  cease  to  be  themselves.  Bredenkamp’s  argument  (Gesetz 
zi.  Propheten,  127,  note)  for  an  exilic  date  is  therefore  more  ingenious  than 
successful.  The  psalm  must  be  post-exilic,  and  though  a date  in  the  late  Persian 
period  may  (in  spite  of  Willrich’s  criticism)  not  be  impossible,  it  may  appear 
safer  to  refer  the  psalm  to  the  early  Greek  period,  perhaps  to  the  time  when 
Palestine  suffered  so  terribly  from  the  first  Ptolemy  (cp.  Willrich,  Judeii.  u. 
Griechen,  24). 

The  points  of  contact  with  Pss.  lx.  and  Ixxxix.  (see  on  ll.  i,  2,  5)  are 
noteworthy.  See  also  on  Pss.  Iv.,  Ixxiv. 


Some  stanzas  lost. 

I 

But  now  thou  hast  cast  off  our  king, 

10 

And  succourest  not  in  our  distresses  ; 

Thou  causest  us  to  turn  back  from  Missur, 

1 1 

Those  that  hate  us  take  spoil  at  their  pleasure. 

' See  Noldeke,  Ezic.  Brit.,  xviii.  580;  Aufsatze  zzir  pers.  Gesch.,  78  ; Judeich, 
Sizidien)  Cheyne,  Bitr.  Is.,  359. 
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Thou  givest  us  up  to  Cushan,  to  Jerahmeel,  12 

And  scatterest  us  among  the  nations  ; 

Thou  sellest  thy  people  cheaply,  13 

And  gainest  nought  by  the  purchase  money. 

We  are  become  a taunt  to  our  neighbours,  14 

10  A scoff  and  a jeer  to  those  around  us  ; 

Thou  makest  us  a byword  among  the  nations,  15 

A thing  for  the  peoples  to  shake  the  head  at. 

My  disgrace  is  before  me  continually,  16 

The  shame  of  my  face  covers  me, 

The  mockery  from  Zarephath  and  Gebal,  1 7 

From  the  sons  of  Arabia  and  of  Amalek. 

All  this  has  befallen  us,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  thee,  18 
We  have  not  been  false  to  thine  ordinance  ; 

Our  heart  has  not  turned  back,  19 

20  Our  steps  have  not  swerved  from  thy  way. 

If  we  had  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God,  21 

Or  stretched  out  our  hands  to  an  alien  god. 

Would  not  Yahwe  search  this  out,  22 

For  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart  ? 

Nay,  for  thy  sake  Jerahmeel  has  killed  us,  23 

We  are  reckoned  as  sheep  for  slaughter. 

Rouse  thee,  why  art  thou  angry,  O Lord  ? 24 

Awake,  cast  not  off  thy  pious  ones  ! 

Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  25 

30  Forgetting  our  misery  and  oppression  ? 

For  thou  hast  made  us  to  dwell  in  dark  places,  20 

And  enveloped  us  in  gloom  4of  Deathland+. 

For  our  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust,  26 

Our  body  cleaves  to  the  ground. 

Arise  to  be  our  help,  27 

Set  us  free  for  thy  lovingkindness’  sake. 


1-4.  Cp.  lx.  12,  Ixxxix.  39,  43  f., 
Ixxx.  13. — 5-8.  Cp.  lx.  6,  cvi.  27,  Dt. 
xxxii.  30,  Isa.  lii.  3. — 9.  Cp.  Ixxix.  4, 

Ixxx.  7.  -D^P,  a late  word  (Jer.  xx.  8 

only),  cp.  nD^p_  (Ezek.  xxii.  4),  and 

the  late  verb  D^p. 


II  f.  cp.  Dt.  xxviii.  37. — 

cp.  crit.  n.  on  Ixxx.  7.  — 17!.  Cp. 
xlii.  4,  7,  Ixxiv.  18,  and  see  introd. 
The  Arabians  and  Amalekites  or  Jerah- 
meelites,  with  Zarephath  and  Gebals 
represent  those  neighbouring  people, 
which,  even  before  the  end,  had  (as 
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it  seems)  been  encouraged  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar to  invade  Judah  (2  K.  xxiii. 

2 ; see  on  Ps.  Ixxxiii.). — 17-24.  Cp. 
Job’s  protestations  (Job  xxxi.).  — 18. 

3 as  Ixxxix.  34. — 25.  Cp.  xlii. 

?>b  (corr.  text),  Ixix,  8,  10.  This  con- 
sciousness of  legal  righteousness  is  not 
confined  to  the  psalms  often  regarded 
as  Maccaboean  (see  e.g.  Pss.  iv. , v., 

vii.,  xvi.-xviii.,  xxxv.).  — 26. 
nnnto  ; cp.  Jer.  xi.  19,  xii.  3,  Isa.  liii. 
7. — 27.  Cp.  vii.  7,  lix.  6 (xlii.  10,  xliii. 
2).  A vigorous  criticism  of  the  (tradi- 
tional) reading,  ‘ why  sleepest  thou  ’ 


no*?),  was  made  by  ‘ the  high- 
priest  Johanan’  (i.e.  John  Hyrcanus), 
who  is  said  {Sota,  48a)  to  have  abo- 
lished the  daily  liturgical  use  of  v.  24 

by  Levites  called  (‘  wakers’), 

‘ Has  God  sleep  ? Does  not  the  Scrip- 
ture say,  Behold  the  keeper  of  Israel 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  ? ’ Johanan 
added,  however,  that  the  words  had  a 
temporary  justification  with  reference  to 
the  trouble  of  Israel  as  contrasted  with 
the  ease  and  prosperity  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. — 30.  So  xlii.  10, 

xliii.  2. — 33  f.  Cp.  cxix.  25. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M G vvv\  hL  Read  n.nyT  •— M 
The  absolute  use  of  PT^T , though  possible,  is  not  probable.  Read 
See  on  Ixxxix.  39,  Ixxiv.  i. 

2.  M . On  this  passage  is  based  the  theory 

that  Ps.  xliv.  was  written  after  a defeat  of  the  Jews  in  the  Maccabsean 
wars  (see  introd.).  Comparing  lx.  12  f.,  however,  it  becomes  more  than 
probable  that  we  should  read  . — 3.  Read 

= 5-  ‘Sheep  of  eating’?  Ilead  . Cp. 

lx.  6a  (corr.  text). 

8.  M . Read  Jl'BirT  (Gr.).  Cp.  Prov.  xxii.  \6a. — 9.  For 

T • * T • : * 

(copied  in  error  from  /.  ii)  read  with  Duhm.  See 

• T 

Ixxix.  4. 

15.  M is  too  weak,  and  we  require 

ethnic  names  in  this  distich.  Read  D^p- 

16.  M Dp^Jlp^  An  earlier  form  of  the  text,  however, 

gave  DDpJipi ; the  line,  thus  read,  would  contain  an  allusion  to  viii.  3 
(see  note).  But  the  original  reading  is  probably  very  different,  viz., 
p'r’Qjri  npy  ^:i3d  (cp.  lix.  2). 

25.  M an  odd  expression.  is  one  of 

the  disguises  of  (so  e.g.  Ivi.  2).  Read  'm'  — 27  f.  M 

preceded  and  followed  by  Pasek.  Read 
(similar  case  in  Ixxx.  5).  weakens  the  sense ; we  want  a parallel 

to  n^TJl .— M . rriiJ  and  IDn  can  be  confounded  (see 

on  xiii.  2,  xvi.  ii,  xvii.  15).  Read  • 

31.  M '3.  Del., ‘(We  have  not  become  apostates  from 

T • • 

thee)  so  that  thou  shouldest  therefore  have  brought  upon  us  our  present 
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misfortunes  ’ ; so  Driver,  Tefises^  § 398,  Obs.  Kbn.  {Sy7it.  § 394^9  thinks 
that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a causal  clause,  through  connection 
with  a negative  statement,  has  become  concessive  (“  not  ...  on  the 
ground  that”  = “ in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ”).  All  very  acute,  but  uncon- 
vincing. '3  preceding  a statement  respecting  God’s  severe  treatment  of 
his  people  cannot  be  so  explained  ; see  Ixxxviii.  4-10.  Verse  23  was 
omitted  in  error,  supplied  in  the  margin,  and  at  length  inserted  in  the 
text  at  the  wrong  point.  'J"! , however,  cannot  be  the  right  word. 
Nothing  else  in  the  psalm  indicates  that  Yah  we  himself  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  breaking  Israel  to  pieces.  The  complaint  of  the  com- 
munity is  simply  that  Yahwe  had  permitted  the  enemies  of  Yahwe’s 
religion  to  decimate  the  adherents  of  that  religion,  and  so  had  enveloped 
Israel  with  a cloud  of  death-like  gloom.  The  right  verb  can  only  be 
restored  when  we  have  corrected  the  startling  phrase  which  follows. — 
M QippH  j ‘in  a place  of  jackals/  2 iv  tottw  doLKrjTco  ; cp.  Jer. 

X.  22.  But  how  can  this  be  harmonized  with  ? We  should 

T • * 

rather  expect,  ‘ Thou  hast  given  us  up  as  a portion  for  jackals  ’ (Ixiii.  1 1 ). 
Hitz.,  it  is  true,  takes  the  phrase  'j"l  topographically,  and  thinks 

of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamnia,  where  Joseph  and  Azarias  were 
defeated  (i  Macc.  v.  56-62),  and  where  jackals  are  said  by  travellers  to 
abound.  But  the  jackal  is  common  (at  the  present  day)  throughout 
Palestine,  and,  the  rest  of  the  description  being  quite  general,  we  are 
bound  to  ask  whether  Palestine,  or  the  land  of  the  Jews,  may  not  be 
meant.  The  objection  is  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  devastation 
of  Palestine  ; the  psalmist  would  surely  not  have  passed  this  over. 
Thus  none  of  these  explanations  is  satisfactory  ; it  remains  to  be 
considered  whether  the  text  is  correct.  One  might  first  of  all  suspect 
D'iin,  which  word,  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2,  is  obviously  miswritten  for 
‘ dragon.’  With  01s.  (1853)  we  might  make  the  same  correction 
here,  and  explain  QlpDIl  on  the  analogy  of  '122  in  Hos.  ii.  i, 

where  it  is  explained  by  Kimhi  as  = JinJl  (so  recently  Nowack, 
and  Kon.,  § 393).  The  sense  produced  is,  ‘instead  of  (=  as  if  we  were) 
the  dragon.’  Israel’s  affliction  will  then  be  compared  to  the  vengeance 
taken  by  the  God  of  light  on  the  dragon  of  chaos  (cf.  Ixxiv.  13  f.,  Ixxxix. 
II,  and  see  ‘ Dragon,’  ‘ Rahab,’  Eiic.  Bib.).  It  is  Gunkel’s  merit  {Schbpf.y 
70  f.)  to  have  stated  this  view  forcibly;  Olsh.  had  thought  of  the 
crocodile  as  the  . But  in  Ixxiv.  13  f.,  Ixxxix.  1 1,  Rahab  or  Leviathan 
and  the  dragons  symbolize  the  opponents  of  Yahwe,  and  Israel  could  not 
be  classed  among  these.  It  is  also  extremely  doubtful  whether  DlpD^ 
will  bear  to  be  rendered  ‘instead  of.’  We  cannot  (with  Now.  on  Hos., 
l.c.)  defend  this  rendering  by  Isa.  xxxiii.  21;  the  phrase  in  this  passage  is 
explained  better  by  Konig  (see  Isaiah,  Heb.,  SBOT  ad  loc.)^  and  in  Hos. 
ii-  I Dl/rj^^in  the  place  of  exile  (cp.  > Hos.  ii.  2).  Putting 
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aside  theories  about  the  chaos-dragon  (however  sound  these  may  be ') 
let  us  seek  some  other  way  of  correcting  the  text.  What  word  will  supply 
the  most  natural  parallel  to  (/.  48)  ? Pss.  Ixxviii.  7 (corr.  text), 

cvii.  lO^  14,  Job  iii.  5,  x.  21  give  the  answer;  it  is  either  or 

For  'jn  1‘ead,  beyond  doubt,  (Ixxxviii.  7).  We  can  now 

perhaps  solve  the  problem  of  ; should  we  read  (cxliii. 

T • • T : - 

6,  Lam.  iii.  6)  ? 


PSALM  XLV. 

T ETRAMETERS.  This  is  at  once  a coronation  and  a marriage  song.  It  is  the 
second  Solomon  whom  the  poet,  conscious  of  a specially  strong  inspiration,  sets 
himself  to  celebrate,  drawing  attention  successively  to  the  king’s  singular  wisdom 
and  eloquence  (cp.  i K.  iv.  29-33,  d f.,  23  f.),  to  his  success  in  warfare 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3),  and  to  the  righteousness  of  his  rule  (i  K.  iii.  16-28).  All  these 
endowments  are  the  gifts  of  God  ; the  chief  of  them,  however,  is  the  king’s 
inflexible  justice,  which  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  his  political  influence,  of  his 
extensive  commerce  and  vast  supply  of  gold  (i  K.  x.).  It  is  the  crown  of  his 
felicity  that  he  has  for  his  principal  queen  an  Egyptian  princess  (cp.  i K.  iii.  i, 
xi.  1-3),  whose  beauty  and  rich  apparel  are  admiringly  described,  and  to  whom 
a patriotic  exhortation  is  addressed  by  the  poet.  Lastly,  the  king  is  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  a family  of  sons,  whom  (with  an  allusion  to  i K.  iv.)  he  may 
place  over  the  provinces  of  Palestine,  which  is  in  the  narrower  and  stricter  sense 
his  kingdom.  Each  stanza  contains  six  lines. 

The  psalm  is  parallel  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  the  king  (the 
Messiah)  is  represented  as  merely  zxi  idealized  Solomon,  and  the  poet  even  follows 
his  model  by  mentioning  a royal  harem.  It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  some 
have  called  the  WTiter  a court-poet,  and  compared  him  to  Theocritus. 

In  spite  of  this  it  is  no  mere  poetic  illustration  of  a biography  of  Solomon  that 
we  have  before  us,  but  really  a Messianic  psalm  ; the  king,  as  the  Targum  says, 
is  ‘ king  Messiah.’  Just  as  the  life  of  David  contributes  elements  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  idealized  people  of  Israel,  which  is  the  speaker  in  Ps.  xviii.,  so,  but  in 
much  larger  measure,  the  life  of  Solomon  supplies  a basis  for  the  description  of 
the  ideal  king  in  Ps.  xlv. 

Credit  is  due  to  Giesebrecht  for  his  reassertion  {ZATIV,  i.  [’81],  318)  of  the 
Solomonic  reference  of  the  psalm  combined  with  that  of  its  post-exilic  date.  He 
has  also  called  attention  to  the  parallelisms  between  Ps.  xlv.  and  the  Song  of 

Songs,  and  if  one  of  these  {v.  9,  niSlNI  HQ,  cp.  Cant.  iv.  14)  has  now 
disappeared,  the  other  (xlv.  10,  15,  cp.  Cant.  vi.  8)  acquires  additional  force 
through  textual  emendation.  It  now  becomes  superfluous  to  look  for  a con- 
temporary king  as  the  hero  of  the  poem,  whether  one  of  the  Ptolemies  {e.g. 
Philadelphus,  see  OF,  166-174,  but  cp.  yFL,  106  f. ; Christian  Use  of  Psalms, 
154  f.),  or  one  of  the  Asmonaean  princes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  reality  there  is  either  in  Ps.  xlv.  or  in  Ps.  Ixxii., 
except  in  the  cry  for  justice  wdiich  is  audible  in  both.  Did  the  Messianic  hope 
burn  more  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  it  seems  to  have  done  in  those 
of  the  religious  poets  ? We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  poet  regards  the 
conventional  picture  of  Solomon  as  not  unfit  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah.  It  is 
true  Solomon  was  not  really  a great  conqueror,  but  the  poet  fancies  that  he  was, 
and  it  is  a painful  reflection  that  the  benefit  of  being  subject  to  the  Messianic  king, 
typified  (as  was  believed)  by  Solomon,  has  to  be  purchased  by  the  ‘ nations  ’ so 
dearly.  ‘ How  strongly  this  contrasts  with  the  first  of  the  great  prophetic 
descriptions  of  the  Servant  of  Yahwe  (Isa.  xlii.  1-4)  !’  See  Christian  Use  of  the 
Fsabns,  145 — 158.  Prof.  W.  S.  Pratt,  ‘A  Comparative  Study  of  Ps.  xlv.,’  JRL, 
xix.  [1900],  189 — 218,  advocates  a theory  of  composite  structure,  the  nucleus 


Gunkel,  Schoff,  70  f.,  refers  to  our  passage  in  support  of  such  a theory. 
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being  vv.  9,  10,  13,  and  isolated  words,  &c.,  elsewhere.  The  textual  basis, 
however,  has  not  been  made  secure.  Dr.  Paul  Reuben,  who  specially  devotes 
himself  to  the  textual  basis,  comes  to  very  different  results.  ‘ Four  stanzas,  each  of 
four  stichi,  written  originally  ySouarpocprjSoT,  The  main  difficulty  is  a Pharisaic, 
anti-martial,  addition  in  v.  5.’  On  the  heading,  see  Introd. 

Deposited.  For  the  Cushaiiites.  Of  the  sons  of  Ko rah. 

Deposited.  Marked : of '‘Arab-ethan.  i 

I My  mind  is  devising  goodly  words  ; 2 

I bend  mine  ear  4-upwards+  to  a new  lay. 

Thou  art  wise  with  more  than  human  wisdom,  3 

Poured  upon  thy  lips  is  graciousness  ; 

Therefore  Yah  we  blesseth  thee  for  ever, 

>!.  ili  >1=  ❖ 

Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O thou  hero!  4 

Draw  forth  the  javelin,  and  grasp  the  buckler. 

(?)  Yahwe  thy  God  will  make  thy  course  to  prosper,(?)  5 

10  Because  of  his  faithful  and  righteous  covenant  ; 

He  will  answer  thee  with  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  redressing 
right  hand, 

Yahwe  lifts  thee  up  for  ever  and  ever.  '/a 

Upon  those  that  hate  thee,  O thou  hero  ! thine  arrows  will 
descend,  6 

They  will  fall  upon  the  men  of  Arabia  and  Jerahmeel. 

A sceptre  of  justice  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom,  yb 

Righteousness  thou  lovest,  iniquity  thou  hatest  ; 8 

Therefore  peoples  do  homage  unto  thee, 

[All]  kindreds  of  the  nations  serve  thee. 

Full  of  gold  are  all  thy  store-chambers,  9 

20  Minas  of  Carchemish  they  bring  unto  thee  ; 

A daughter  of  kings  stands  +ready+  as  thy  consort,  10 

In  the  midst  of  court-women  without  number. 

5i:  ;!: 

Hearken,  O Egyptian  maiden  ; lean  thine  ear  ; ii 

Forget  thine  own  people,  and  thine  own  father’s  house  : 

For  the  king  longs  deeply  for  thy  beauty ; 12 

For  he  is  thy  lord,  [and  Yahwe’s  anointed]  : 

And  unto  thee  will  they  bow  down,  O Egyptian  maiden, 
with  gifts, 

30  The  richest  of  [all]  people  will  sue  for  thy  favour. 
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Upon  her  neck  a wreath  of  coral  ; 14 

Brocade  of  gold  is  her  raiment ; 

To  the  king  she  is  brought,  her  companions  following  her,^  15 
2With  exultant  joy  they  enter  the  palace.^  16 

The  crown  of  thine  old  age  will  be  thy  sons,  17 

Whom  thou  wilt  set  as  princes  throughout  the  land. 

Appendix. 

I will  celebrate  thy  name  from  age  to  age,  18 

So  that  peoples  shall  magnify  thee  for  ever  and  ever. 


I.  See  introd.,  and  cp.  Ixxviii.  2, 
The  close  of  v.  2 runs  in  M G,  ‘ My 
tongue  is  the  pen  of  a practised  (or, 
swift,  G o^vypdcpov)  scribe,’  as  if  the 
psalm  were  an  improvisation.  This 
agrees  with  the  common  view  of  the 
meaning  of  /.  i , . ‘ My  mind  bubbles 
up,’  &c.,  but  the  poet  is  far  from  deny- 
ing that  his  heavenly  message  has 
received  a skilful  setting  from  human 
art. 

3 f.  The  wisdom  of  the  king  is 
necessarily  prominent.  The  supposed 
parallel  (Isa.  xxxiii.  17)  for  the  tradi- 
tional reading,  in  which  the  king’s 
beauty  is  extolled,  is  highly  doubtful 
(see  SBOT,  Isaiah,  Heb.  text,p.  196). 
The  eloquence  of  Solomon  was  also  a 
part  of  the  tradition.  The  Messianic 
king  is  to  charm  all  who  hear  him  as 
Solomon  charmed  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
See  introd.  Therefore.  Pleased  with 
the  worthiness  of  his  chosen  one,  Yahwe 
solemnly  grants  him  perpetuity  of  rule. 
Cp.  on  /.  17. 

7-12.  This  address  to  the  king, 
who  is  imagined  as  present,  is  in  the 
strongest  degree  prophetic.  Nominally 
it  is  the  Messiah  (cp.  cx. ) who  takes 
judicial  vengeance  on  Israel’s  enemies, 
but  the  all-subduing  energy  comes  from 
Yahwe.  The  language  in  //.  7 f.  is 
partly  modelled  on  that  of  xxxv.  3 (see 
crit.  n.),  which  is  an  address  to  Yahwe. 

(hero)  too  is  applied  elsewhere 

to  Yahwe  (cp.  xxiv.  8,  bis).  CoveJiant 
reminds  us  of  Ixxxix.  29,  35,  40,  and 
the  whole  line  of  Ps.  cx.,  /.  8.  He  will 
ajiswer  thee,  pointing  to  the  constant 
prayers  of  the  community  for  the  day 

of  Yahwe.  Glorious  deeds,  in  its 


derived  sense,  Ixv.  6,  cxxxix.  14,  &c. 
His  redressing  right  hand ; cp.  Isa. 
xli.  10.  Lifts  thee  up  ; cp.  iii.  4, 
xxviii.  9. — 13  f.  A special  proof  of 
the  king’s  love  of  justice. 

15.  On  the  unexpected  words, 

‘ Thy  throne,  O God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever,’  see  crit.  note. — A sceptre  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  equally  justice  which  destroys 
the  wicked  with  a ‘ sceptre  of  iron  ’ 
(ii.  9),  and  which  tends  Israel  with  a 
pastoral  staff  (xxiii.  4).  On  v.  ^a 
(in  M)  see  crit.  note. 

17.  Therefore,  &c.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  vassalage  to  which  the 
other  peoples  of  the  earth  are  reduced 
is  the  divine  reward  of  the  king’s 
justice,  or  that  the  peoples  will 
hasten  to  proffer  obedience  to  so 
righteous  a ruler  (cp.  xcvi.  10-13)? 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  8-1 1 is  parallel.  Few  will 
regret  the  mysterious  passage  about 
being  anointed  with  the  ‘oil  of  joy,’  a 
phrase  which  should  be  metaphorical 
(as  Isa.  Ixi.  3),  but  which  the  context 
{v.  9 in  M)  would  almost  require  us  to 
take  literally.  And  who  are  the 

‘ associates ’ (□nan)  to  whom  M 

makes  the  poet  refer?  Are  they  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  caste?  or 
are  they  the  ‘friends’  of  the  bride- 
groom, usually  called  ? 

18  f.  Again  a great  improvement 
in  the  text.  M makes  the  poet  abruptly 
turn  aside  to  describe  the  bridegroom’s 
perfumed  dress.  We  then  hear  of 
‘ ivory  palaces  ’ (why  the  plural  ?)  and 
w'elcoming  music,  by  which  the  law  of 
parallelism  is  strangely  violated,  and  at 
the  same  time  pressure  is  put  upon 


Brought  unto  thee. 


They  are  brought. 


^ Of  the  king. 
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Hebrew  usage.  The  revised  text  im- 
plies a reference  to  i K.  x. , and  notice 
that  in  I K.  X.  17  we  hear  of  manehs, 
i.e.  minse,  of  gold.  The  mina  of  Car- 
chemish  was  a standard  weight. 

2 if.  A.  daughter  of  kings.  If  we 

kept  the  reading  of  M G (‘  daughters’), 
the  phrase  would  be  parallel  to  the 

‘ queens  ’ (nOt’D)  of  Cant.  vi.  8. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  inferior 
wives  of  the  king  should  have  this 
honorific  title  rather  than  the  principal 
queen.  Besides,  the  word  in  the  next 
line,  usually  rendered  ‘ the  queen  ’ 

is  really  a fragment  of  pilagUni, 

T •• 

‘ concubines,’  so  that  the  queen  must 
be  referred  to  in  /.  21.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  i K.  iii.  i,  and,  in  /.  22,  to 
I K.  xi.  3 and  Cant.  vi.  2>b  and  c.  For 
thy  consort  cp.  Mai.  ii.  14.  The  last 
two  lines  of  strophe  4,  relating  probably 
to  the  queen,  are  not  extant. 

25.  O Egyptian  maiden.  The 

reading  has  less  certainty  here  than  in 
/•  29,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to 
offer.  See  introd. 


27  fif.  Two  reasons  why  the  foreign 
princess  should  identify  herself  with 
the  land  of  Israel,  i.  the  king  is  in  love 
with  her,  and  2.  he  is  her  lord  and 
master  cp.  Gen.  xviii.  I2)» 

We  might  have  expected  a further 
reason  to  be  given,  viz.  that  the  gods 
of  Egypt  have  been  abased  before 
Yahwe.  But  it  is  only  added  by  way 
of  encouragement  that  gifts  will  flow  in 
from  all  parts  to  the  consort  of  the  king. 

31  f.  See ‘Pearl,’  ‘Ouches,’  Enc. 
Bib.^ — 3.  Her  companions^  i.e,  the 
bride’s  attendants. 

35  f.  The  king  is  addressed.  Cp. 
Prov.  xvii.  6,  ‘ Children’s  children  are 
the  crown  of  old  men.’  See  introd. 

37  f.  This  couplet  is  outside  the 
strophic  division.  As  M'e  see  from  this 
and  from  the  use  of  ’T’iDTrT  (cp.  Ixxi. 
16,  Ixxvii.  12  (Kt.),  Isa.  Ixiii.  7),  it  is 
the  community  which  speaks,  not  the 
poet  (as  in  ll.  i,  2).  Presumably, 
therefore,  it  is  the  name  of  Yahwe 
which  is  to  be  celebrated.  Possibly 
two  lines,  in  which  Yahwe  was  men- 
tioned, have  fallen  out ; cp.  cxxii.  18  f. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M G e^rjpev^aro  ; W F,  ‘ overflows  (with).’ 

“ T 

The  sense  ‘ to  seethe  ’ is  supported  by  , a cooking-vessel  (?  G, 

iaxapa),  Lev.  ii.  7,  vii.  9,  but  is  unproven.  Better,  Driver,  ‘is  asiir 
(with)  ’ ; so  Ba.  But  the  true  sense  is  ‘ sWarms.’  Now  in  no  language 
could  it  be  said,  ‘ My  mind  swarms  with  goodly  words.’  If  'T  were 
right,  it  would  have  to  be  followed  by  (Talmudic  Hebrew  would 

allow  this).  Herz,  ; cf.  Prov.  xiv.  22,  but  can  only  be  used  of 

evil  devices.  Read  which  corresponds  to  the  artistic  character  of 

the  poem. — M "im  • W F,  ‘a  theme  that  is  good’;  Driver, 
‘ a goodly  matter.’  But  1.  3 shows  that  words  are  meant.  We  might 
read,  for  clearness, 

2.  , a second  Aramaism,  followed  by  a word  in  an  un- 

Hebraic  sense  ('liipQ , 0 to.  noirjpard  p.ov,  as  if  * my  poems’),  which  also 
lays  too  much  stress  on  the  personal  feelings  of  the  writer.  Comparing 
xlix.  5 we  should  read  . V in  WD  is  a 

T T T T : • : T V — 

corruption  of  or  substitute  for  ^ is  a fragment  of  the  closing  b-  bij7 
in  comes  from  blDDb . The  final  3 with  the  following  l^b  repre- 
sents comes  from  , which  phrase  was 

written  twice  over.  TH/ID  “ISIID  represents  nZDDn  FlHlDirT  (see  on  /.  3). 

T : T T : - 

Thus  we  are  free  from  the  singular  comparison  of  the  tongue  to  a pen. 
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3.  M’s  n'S'H)’’  has  arisen  out  of  a dittographed  (see  on  /.  2). 

T : ” 

For  the  phrase  nDDH  'Dill,  cp.  i K.  x.  ii  (Solomon).  Wisdom  and 
eloquence  are  rightly  combined  ; against  the  ordinary  view,  see  exeg. 
note.  On  see  Kon.  i.  584.  G S ’A  2 E',  however,  presuppose 

n'3'  *13'*  (so  too  Ba.  ; Du.,  ^3').  Ges.,  01.,  Hu.,  Kau.,  We.,  ; 
Now.,  Haupt  (see  SBOT),  /T’HJ'S''- 

T * " : 

7—9.  Read  (G  2,  Gr.),  and,  in  /.  8,  pinni  plH , 

comparing  xxxv.  2 f.,  where  we  read  probably  a synonym  of  , 

• T : “ 

‘javelin’  (see  on  xxxv.  2,  Iv.  22).  The  corruptions  are  very  obvious  ; 
note  that  does  double  duty — for  and  for  (Observe  the 

Pasek  before  •)  M’s  text  suggests  that  "lim  “Bn  was  the  name  of 
the  king’s  Excalibur,  which  is,  of  course,  absurd.  What  follows  is 
uncertain.  33*1  may  have  various  origins.  Coming  after  one 

may  think  first  of  . To  '11  prefix  mil’’,  which  fell 

out  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  “]lim  ini  • For  331,  however,  G 
apparently  reads  (/Sao-iXeve),  unless  indeed  ^acr.  represents  a variant 

which  fixed  itself  in  the  text  beside  At  any  rate,  some  statement 

bringing  Yahwe  into  relation  to  the  king’s  conquests  seems  to  be  required 
(cp.  cx.  5).  331  cannot  be  right  ; there  is  no  parallel  for  the  pregnant 
sense  ‘ ride  into  battle  ’ (Siegfr.-Sta.),  and  horses  and  chariots  were 
opposed  to  the  theocratic  ideal  (see  on  xx.  7,  and  cp.  Zech.  ix.  9).  G’s 
evTdvov  implies  TJUrT)  (Jer.  ix.  2),  which  Horsley  and  Hitzig  adopt ; but 

would  not  such  an  exhortation  be  premature  (see  /.  13)  ? It  is,  however, 
at  any  rate,  an  error  to  regard  the  second  "Jlim  as  a mere  dittographic 
echo  (01.,  Del.,  Hu.  ? ; Kon.,  StyL,  302). 

10.  M plllJll'l^y'l  DI3^^  131“^^,  i-e.  ‘ for  the  cause  of  faithfulness 
and  humility,  (and)  righteousness’  (Ba.),  ‘for  the  protection  of  faithful- 
ness, and  for  answering  righteousness’  (Du.),  ‘for  truth  and  meekly- 
gotten  victory  ’ (King,  Asaph-psalms,  25).  First,  as  to  pl!li”m33,L 
Observe  the  similar  asyndeton  in  v.  9,  where  (as  also  here)  it  is  not 
recognized  by  G.  The  pointing,  however,  implies  pl^  (’A,  Ka\ 

TTpaoTTjTos  diKaias) — an  impossible  phrase.  T pl2iT  ; G pliil 

[k.  TrpavrrjTos  k.  diKaioavvrjs).  Stade  and  Kau.  omit  pliJ  ; but  this 
makes  the  line  too  short.  01.,  Bi.  follow  G,  but  omit  the  first  ').  But 
can  rrUj;  and  piiJ  be  combined  thus  ? Is  there  not  a redundancy  ? So  at 
least  thinks  Wellh.,  who  further  remarks  that  seems  to  conceal 

some  term  analogous  to  the  preceding  131-  But  the  only  such  term  is 
‘business,’  ‘matter,’  an  Aram,  word  in  Koheleth.  Duhm  takes 
to  be  Infin.  Kal.  with  fern,  ending.  But  the  word  is  surely  corrupt  ; 
the  word  which  it  represents  belongs  to  the  next  line  (see  next  note). 
And  what  of  131“‘7i/?  Clearly  it  is  too  prosaic  a phrase  (cp.  on  cx.  4). 
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The  requisite  word  is  (cp.  Ixxxix.  4,  35,  40).  For  metre’s  sake, 

read  n'lQ  — Next  as  to  and  p“T^.  The  object  of  the  king’s 

expedition  is  supposed  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  caicse  of  fidelity  and 
righteousness  (perhaps  also  of  humility),  i.e.  of  the  cause  of  the  king’s 
faithful  and  righteous  subjects  (the  or  Ges.,  however 

(Thes,  S.V.),  takes  to  mean  the  king’s  fidelity  to  his  promise.  But 

however  we  explain  the  phrase,  it  is  an  unnatural  one.  We  require  in 
this  context  a reference  to  God’s  ‘ fidelity  ’ and  ‘ righteousness,’  and  such 
a reference  exists  if  we  read  ip'ljil  '’^37,  or,  as  Ixxxix.  34 

suggests,  ilpm  (pl!i  and  “TDn  are  liable  to  confusion  ; cp.  aeo-eS  and 
a(?-€SeK,  rival  readings  of  G in  Isa.  xix.  18,  and  a note  on  cxliv.  2).  Cp. 
Ps.  cx.,  /.  8. 

11.  in  (see  above)  is  a corruption  of  "jnjm 

(like  in  xl.  gd)  is  a corruption  of  niNTIJ  (dittographed),  unless 

indeed  both  'IIJll  and  '11^  are  corruptions  of  — For 

read  ipii’  ro’  (cp.  xlviii.  II,  Isa.  xli.  10).  Ipl^  fell  out  through  its 
resemblance  to  which  follows.  arose  from  assimilation  of 

to  Clearly  Yahwe’s  right  hand,  not  the  king’s,  must  be  referred 

to  (cp.  xviii.  36,  XX.  7,  xlviii.  ii,  liv.  7,  lx.  7,  &c.). 

12.  The  sixth  line  of  str.  2 is  produced  by  the  transference  of  the  first 

half  of  V.  7,  which  in  M is  lyT  DPij/  , a corrupt  passage 

which  is  most  easily  corrected  into  'i;!!  (see  on  /.  15). 

13  f.  and  may  both  represent  dittographed. 

possibly  comes  from  •1/^113'’  (xxxviii.  3).  Add  ; G 

dvvare. — In  /.  14  we  must  surely  restore 
probably  = 31"l[y]2.  constantly  represents  '’3“iy  ; or 

as  commonly  is  a distortion  of 

V.  'ja  seems  at  first  like  an  insertion  ; it  makes  strophe  3 too 
long  by  one  line.  Those  who  either  disregard  structural  considerations 
altogether,  or  (like  Duhm)  make  the  strophes  virtually  tristichs,  will 
disallow  this  objection.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  v.  "ja  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  which  is  an  address  to  the  king.  Hence  Saad., 
quoted  by  Ibn  Ezra,  paraphrases,  ‘God  shall  establish  thy  throne  for 
ever  and  ever,’  and  Street  (1790)  and  01.  (1853)  would  prefix  ]''pn  or  the 
like.  Lag.  and  Driver  {Tenses^  § 194),  however,  prefer  to  change  “lyi  into 
"lyD,  while  Bi.  and  Che.'^^  suppose  v.  to  contain  parts  of  two  lines, 
which  in  the  usual  parallelistic  form  express  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
king’s  dynasty.  Anyone  of  these  views  seems  to  me  more  plausible  than 
the  very  simple  expedient  suggested  by  Bruston  (so  too  Matthes,  Giese- 
brecht,  Wellh.,  Eerdmans  {Th.  Tijdschr.'^g^^  p.  277),  Duhm)  of  putting 
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the  very  weak  word  n'll'  for  the  divine  name,  mn*’  (substituted  correctly, 
for  the  editorial  reading  or  of  omitting  D’n'7i<,  as  suggested 

by  Noldeke  {ZATIV,  ’88,  p.  156 f.).  Still,  we  do  not  expect  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  dynasty  to  be  referred  to  ; the  poet  is  absorbed  just  now 
in  the  thought  of  the  king’s  perfect  righteousness.  The  line  might  be  the 
pious  ejaculation  of  an  early  reader  (cp.  Lam.  v.  19)  who  considered 
Yahwe  to  be  the  all-sufficient  king  of  Israel  (cp.  xliv.  5).  Hort’s  explana- 
tion (note  on  Heb.  i.  8),  ‘ God  is  thy  throne,’  and  Hupfeld’s,  ‘ Thy  throne 
is  [a  throne  of]  God’  (defended  by  Konig,  § 277  f.)  are  at  any  rate  too 
difficult.  All  this  speculating,  however,  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
correction  proposed  above  (on  1.  12). 

17  f.  We  have  seen  (see  exeg.  note)  how  improbable  M’s  reading  is; 
note  also  the  Pasek  after  Read  probably 

and  continue  For  the  confusion 

between  and  cp.  a parallel  in  11.  28  f. 

18.  In  M,  the  plur.  form  and  the  asyndeton  (jTiy'iJp  without 

1,  but  G inserts  fcat  ; cp.  on  /.  10)  are  suspicious.  Note  too  that 

T • 

(sing.)  only  occurs  once  elsewhere — as  the  name  of  one  of  Job’s  daughters 
(Job  xlii.  14),  and  that  there  it  must  be  corrupt  (see  ‘ Kezia,’  Bib). 
Bi.  and  Du.  omit;  Herz,  most  ingeniously,  reads  (P^')p2i^n;  cp.  /.  4. 
But  there  is  deep-seated  error.  Read  yTin 

19-  cannot  mean  ‘harp-strings.’  It  is  true  Driver  and  Cowley 
refer  to  our  passage  in  their  note  on  Sirach  xxxix.  15  (Heb.),  but  G there 
must  be  right  against  the  Heb.  text.  The  versions  found  no  reference  to 
music.  ‘’Pp'n  too  is  peculiar  (see  exeg.  note).  Bp.  Horsley,  ‘from 
cabinets  of  ivory  of  Armenia  ’;  similarly  Kay,  except  as  regards  ‘ Armenia  ’ 
(cp.  T).  Read  probably  "rtp  cp.  on  Ixviii.  31  f. 

21.  M Against  this,  see  exeg.  note.  Read  "O  JlH- — 

M Baer  and  Ginsb.  (Ben  Asher),  or  (cp.  Kon.  ii.  <2,  275,  489) 

(Ben  Naftali),  as  if  ‘ among  thy  beloved  ones’  (i.e.  the  women  of  the 
harem  ?)  but  none  of  the  versions  sanction  this.  See  Ba.,  who  proposes 
^bpi'T’p.p,  ‘within  thy  walls.’  Duhm,  ‘ come  forward  in 

jewels.’  Much  better  Gratz,  (cp.  Ex.  v.  20,  vii.  15,  Num.  xxii. 

34).  Best  of  all  (with  jl^)  is  probably  (cp.  Mai.  ii.  14). 

22.  M of  the  Persian  queen,  Neh.  ii. 

6 ; cp.  Dan.  v.  2 f.,  23  (Aram.).  But  we  expect  an  allusion  to  the  story  of 
Solomon,  whose  principal  wife  is  nowhere  called  ^.31^  > and  we  do  not 
just  yet  expect  a reference  (unsupported  by  parallelism)  to  the  splendid 
dress  of  the  queen.  The  expression  OnDIl  is  also  too  vague. 
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G apparently  read  nOD  (liJ-aTiarixw)  ; Gratz,  IJIDH  (so  Che.,  Ejic.  Bib.  i. 

\ ^ V V : 

962  ; Herz).  But  we  should  certainly  read  (remedying  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  letters),  Tji/lll;  cp.  i K.  xi.  3,  and 

especially  Cant.  vi.  Zb  and  c. 

25.  M m.  Read  m (see  on  /.  29).— 27f.  Prefix  >3 

with  G®  (on)  ; the  koi  of  ^ seems  a wrong  correction  ; note  that  3 
precedes.  For  read  For  read  linJl^ni . 

became  when  the  words  were  wrongly  attached  to  v.  12.  Really 
it  is  the  obsequiousness  of  foreigners  to  the  great  king’s  spouse  that  is 
referred  to  ; the  words  should  introduce  /.  29.  In  their  place,  as  the 
close  of  /.  28,  read  probably  PIirT’  (cp.  i S.  xxvi.  i6<2),  which  fell 

out  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  (for  a parallel  see  on  /.  17). 

29.  Read  certainly  G KCLl  TTpOCrKwi]- 

arovcTiv  avrS  dvyarepes  Tvpov  (so  G,  but  closing  /.  28  as  in  M).  Gr. 
follows  S ; Herz  prefers  to  read  (/.  28  f.)  . But  a 

satisfactory  view  of  the  whole  stanza  has  to  be  obtained.  “liJ  from 

as  in  Ixxxiii.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4 (see  notes). 

30.  M QV.  Read  □’’DP,  or  (Herz)  . ^3  perhaps  fell  out 

T • - T T 

through  the  proximity  (in  M)  of  rni23"7D  • 

31.  M Ba.,  Kau.,  &c.,  ‘ All  splendour 

is  the  king’s  daughter  within  (the  palace).’  But  the  vague  ',3  '3 , the 
form  '3  , and  n/3'.3E3 » unsupported  by  a verb,  are  all  equally  improbable. 
The  latter  word  Krochmal,  Gratz,  Che.^^l,  We.  correct  into  — an 

improvement  (wrongly  questioned  by  Pratt),  but  insufficient.  Read 
probably  ; cp.  Prov.  i.  9,  Ex.  xxviii.  22,  24, 

Prov.  iii.  15  (Kt.  Q'^i))-  Note  the  corruption  of  eao^Bev  in  G (B  ^^)  into 
€o-e/3a)i/,  which  Duhm  strangely  traces  to  • 

32.  Read  ; initial  *3  in  M is  a dittogram.  With  Herz, 

read  • 

T ; • 

33  f.  Read  il'jn'i;;')  (W  F,  ‘ on 

parti-coloured  +cushicns4.)  has  arisen  out  of  IJl  out  of 

IJl  P3in  ; rampant  dittography.  '!T^  an  editorial  supplement. 

— M inserts  and  • 

35.  M Ti'mx  nnri.  This  does  not  make  sense.  In  /.  36  it  is 
said  that  the  sons  shall  be  made  princes  or  governors  by  their  father  ; we 
should  therefore  have  expected  □^T’3^^  • Herz  corrects  Jilin  or 

Jinn . No  doubt  is  right;  the  sibilant  easily  fell  out 
after  n.  But  nHil  is  hardly  correct  ; read  niiD^  (Prov.  xvii.  6). 

38.  For  Tynin*;  read  Ty^^lT  (cp.  on  xxviii.  7). 
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PSALM  XLVI. 

TP ETRAMETERS.  The  companion-psalms  are  xlviii.  and  Ixxvi.  The  psalmist 
imagines  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  events  preceding  the  great  judgment.  He 
writes  in  the  spirit  of  Isa.  viii.  8;5-io,  which  is  the  insertion  of  a later  editor  in  a 

prophecy  of  Isaiah.  It  may  even  be  from  this  passage  that  he  derives  the 

of  the  refrain  ; certainly  another  prophecy  (Isa.  xvii.  14)  has  influenced  /.  12. 
The  picture  in  the  first  stanza  is  that  of  a great  upheaval  of  the  powers  hostile  to 
Yahwe,  symbolized  by  the  ocean,  and  especially  of  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Arabians 
(/.  20).  Pious  Israel  remains  unshaken  and  dauntless  ; it  rejoices  in  the  sense  of 
its  security,  even  when  the  tide  of  invasion  (cp.  Isa.  viii.  8)  comes  close  up  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  knows  that  Zion  is  in  no  real  danger.  The  darkest  night 
has  its  appointed  limit  ; with  the  dawn  Yahwe  (invisibly  present  throughout)  will 
appear  (cp.  xxx.  6,  xc.  14).  Then,  with  a mighty  peal  of  thunder,  the  divine 
judgment  will  take  place  (Ixxvi.  9 f.).  This  occupies  the  first  two  stanzas.  In 
the  third  the  feelings  of  the  rescued  people  of  Yahwe  are  described  (cp.  Isa. 
xxxiii.  18-21).  They  go  out  (cp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24)  and  watch  the  destruction  of  the 
implements  of  war — a scene  suggested  no  doubt  by  Isa.  ix.  5 [4].  Universal 
peace  is  now  the  prospect  for  the  luture — a leading  feature  in  a Messianic  descrip- 
tion (see  Ixxvi.  4,  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  Mic.  iv.  1-4).  Should  the  survivors  of  the  hostile 
nations  cherish  the  idea  of  rebellion  against  Yahwe  (cp.  ii.  i),  they  are  warned  by 
a divine  oracle  to  desist. 

The  psalm  is  strongly  Messianic  (Stade,  Akad.  Reden,  67  f.),  cp.  Ps.  Ixv. 
Neither  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib,  nor  any  other  event  in  Israel’s  history, 
could  suggest  the  idea  of  an  endless  and  universal  reign  of  peace  {vv.  9 f).  To 
assign  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  to  the  time  of  Isaiah  (Ew.)  is,  therefore,  impossible 
(cp.  on  xlviii.).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  temporary  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  in  post-exilic  times  may  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  Messianic  hope  ; 
the  successes  of  Alexander  may  have  seemed  to  some  a foretaste  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  (cp.  Isa.  xxv.  1-5?).  Cp.  Beer,  Indiv.  Ps.,  p.  xlv. 

The  titles  of  God  in  this  psalm  deserve  attention — Yahwe  Sebaoth  (xxiv.  10), 
Jacob’s  God  (xx.  2),  Elyon  (xxi.  8),  all  favourites  of  later  writers. 


Deposited.  Of  the  sons  of  Korah.  Of  Salmah.  Marked.  i 

I - Yahwe  is  unto  us  a refuge  and  a rock,  2 

He  is  found  continually  a help  in  troubles. 

Therefore  have  we  no  fear,  though  the  earth  rock,  3 

Though  the  mountains  tumble  into  the  ocean’s  midst  : 

The  billows  of  the  sea  may  roar,  4 


The  mountains  may  quake  at  the  insolence  thereof. 


[Yahwe  Sebaoth  is]  on  our  side,  5 

Our  sure  retreat  is  Jacob’s  God. 

Let  the  city  of  our  God  [Yahwe]  rejoice — 

10  The  holy  dwelling-place  of  the  most  High. 

God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ; she  cannot  totter  ; 6 

God  will  help  her  at  the  turn  of  the  morn. 

Nations  roar,  kingdoms  show  enmity  ; 7 

He  utters  his  voice  ; +then+  the  earth  rocks. 

Yahwe  Sebaoth  is  on  our  side,  8 

Our  sure  retreat  is  Jacob’s  God. 
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Go,  look  at  the  wonderful  works  of  Yahwe,  9 

Who  has  extinguished  Jerahmeelites  to  the  end  of  the  land  ! to 
He  breaks  the  bow  and  snaps  the  spear, 

20  [The  shield  of]  Jerahmeel  he  burns  with  fire. 

‘ Desist  ; assure  yourselves  that  I am  God,  1 1 

+That+  I am  sovereign  among  the  nations,  sovereign  over 
the  earth.’ 

Yahwe  Sebaoth  is  on  our  side,  12 

Our  sure  retreat  is  Jacob’s  God. 


2.  strictly,  ‘ he  lets  himself 

T : • 

be  found,’  i.e.  by  those  that  seek  him 
(2  Chr.  XV.  2). — 5.  There  may  be  here 
a distant  echo  of  the  myth  of  the  dragon 
(see  Enc.  Bib.^  ‘ Dragon  ’).  So  Gunkel. 
— 9.  One  regrets  to  resign  the  supposed 
parallel  to  Isa.  xxxiii.  21  which  M’s  text 
apparently  provides  (see  Del.)  ; but 
textual  criticism  compels  us.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  agreement 
as  to  the  right  translation  of  M ; critics 


will  differ  everlastingly,  because  the  text 
is  corrupt.  See  crit.  note. 

12.  Duhm  rightly 

compares  Isa.  xvii,  14,  and  sees  an  allu- 
sion to  the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
Sennacherib’s  army.  See  on  Ps.  xlviii. 

17.  The  same  exhortation  in  Ixvi.  5. 
See  introd. — 19  f.  See  Ixxvi.,  //.  5,  6. 

22.  □n,  ‘ to  show  oneself  supreme 
or  victorious’;  cp.  xxi.  14,  Ivii.  6,  12. 


Critical  Notes,  if.  M . Read  either  TiZQ  or  (better)  “1^  . See 
on  xxviii.  8. — M . Read  (S,  Gr.)  ; cp.  on  ix.  10,  cxii.  i, 

cxix.  4. 

3.  M TDim.  The  intrans.  use  of  “T’OT  is  far  from  probable.  Ok, 
‘ when  he  (God)  changes  the  earth  ’ ; but  we  should  then  expect 
(cii.  27).  The  final  “)  seems  influenced  by  "1  in  . Read  probably 
(Kr.,  Gr.)  ; cp.  /.  14.  G iv  r<u  Tapdaafo-Oai.  The  verb  rap.  occurs 
four  times  in  this  psalm  in  G.  Here,  however,  we  should  do  best  to 
correct  dXkda-aedOaL.  The  r is  influenced  by  rco ; p and  X confounded 
phonetically. 

5.  M Read  □>  (cf.  Ixv.  8).  Herz,  □>  '•Q .— Omit 

T ••  -r  - T •• 

ITDIlh  a faulty  variant  to  IDH’’ ; cf.  Ixxv.  19,  where  rTi’Dll  is  mis- 
written • 

7-9-  M v:h3  in::.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

TT  ; T T 

Hitz.  renders  //.  9,  10,  “The  Holy  One  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most 
High  is  a river,”  &c.  But  what  circuitous  phraseology  ! and  what  a 
strange  comparison  ! xlviii.  2 will  not  justify  the  one,  nor  Isa.  xxxiii.  21 
the  other,  for  both  these  passages  are  in  disorder.  Shall  we,  then, 
prefix  iipn  (Bi.(’),  Che.^'^),  or  the  like?  But  that  would  be  violent,  and 
the  result  not  adequate.  Very  possibly  the  above  words  represent  the 
greater  part  of  the  refrain  of  the  psalm.  It  is  true,  many  since  Ew.  have 
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restored  this  refrain  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza.  But  they  have  not 
noticed  that  a part  of  it  may  exist  in  a distorted  form  in  the  text.  The 
first  elements  that  strike  us  are  and  V.3  > which  clearly  make  up 
2WD . We  can  then  perhaps  recognize  in  "inj , and  in  ^3 

(12  more  obviously  = 13,  but  i2  and  3 are  frequently  confounded). 

"T’y  in  is  a similarly  distorted  form  of  . Trans- 

positions both  of  words  and  of  parts  of  words  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  traditional  text.  Hence  (the  less  common  form  of  npX’') 

became  UP'lpj  and  (written  was  placed  after  the  mis- 

written 3X^^lp  (which  by  corruption  became  "1'^  in).  But 

has  to  do  double  duty.  It  stands  in  the  second  place  for  /.  i of 
stanza  2.  Correct  the  first  word  into  (cf.  xlviii.  12),  and  read 

mn’’ . n^D  4?  end)  is  probably  a corruption  of  ; 

the  nbu  in  vv.  8,  12  is  an  unintelligent  assimilation  to  v.  4.  G,  how- 
ever, has  none  in  v.  12. 

10.  M i:r-7p.  2 TO  ayiov  rrjs  KaTao-Krjvcoaecos  tov  v\f/lcrTov  ; 

J sanctum  tabernacuhcm  altissimi.  But  this  rendering  would  require 
or  'p,  because  i.  lif"Tp  is  an  adjective  ; and  2. 

(masc.  pi.)  only  occurs  once  again — in  Ezek.  xxv.  4,  and  there 
means  the  tents  of  nomads).  Ba.,  therefore  (so  too  Now.,  Bertholet,  and 
Herz),  adopts  G’s  text,  ^ylaae  to  aK^vcjixa  avrov  6 vxl/iaros  = 123 

• But  this  does  not  give  the  most  appropriate  sense.  The  declara- 
tion of  Zion’s  inviolableness  naturally  begins  with  the  statement,  ‘God  is 
in  the  midst  of  her  ’ ; indeed,  nXl“)p3  suggests,  if  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply,  that  (fern.)  immediately  precedes.  Read,  therefore  (trans- 

posing ; see  last  note),  tip  ]3^p. 

13.  M -11313 • If  this  is  right,  the  ‘tottering’  of  the  kingdoms  is  the 
result  of  the  ‘ roaring,’  z.e.  the  hostile  demonstrations,  of  the  nations. 
But  the  psalm  suggests  (cp.  Ixxvi.)  that  Judah  is  the  object  of  attack. 
Read  perhaps  (cp.  on  Iv.  9).  If  so,  /.  14  gains  in  force. 

17.  M /lipy33 . Read  (Ixvi.  5).  See  on  xlvi.  2. — M 

inserts  so  too  G,  except  that  repara  implies 

n3i3j  which  Lagarde  adopts,  instead  of  the  unique  plural  JllDl^- 
The  clause,  however,  is  suspicious,  on  account  i.  of  the  prosaic 

and  2.  of  its  metrical  superfluousness.  It  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
J1313j  which  is  properly  a variant  to  The  expander  may  have 

modelled  the  clause  on  Ixxviii.  43.  Probably  he  read  71313  ; DID  is 
dittographed.  Herz,  less  suitably,  71131^3  • 

18.  M 7113n‘?3.  But  it  is  not  the  thought  of  the  tranquillity  of 

T : 

distant  lands  which  lifts  up  the  speaker’s  consciousness.  Read 
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and  see  on  the  |1  passage,  Ixxvi.  4. — 20.  Read  probably 
; cp.  Ixxvi.  /.  6.  M ‘ waggons.’  G Ovpeovs  ; T 

‘shields.’  Hence  Ba.,  Kirkpatr.  But  in  Num.  xxxi.  50,  Ezek. 

xvi.  12,  ^'^y=‘rlng.’  Most  probably,  however, comes  from  ^K;;2nT. 

■ T 


PSALM  XLVII. 

RIMETERS.  A summons  to  all  peoples  to  pay  homage  to  Yahwe,  whose 
capital  is  Jerusalem,  but  whose  realm  is  the  world.  It  has  a real  though  secondary 
connection  with  Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  (cp.  ‘Jacob,’  v.  5,  xlvi.  8,  12  ; ‘ a great  king,’ 
V.  3,  xlviii.  3 ; ‘ the  Jerahmeelites,’  v.  4,  xlviii.  5 ; ‘greatly  to  be  revered  is  our 
God,’  V.  10,  xlviii.  2 ; cp.  also  v.  2 with  xlviii.  3).  But  it  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  other  coronation  or  accession  psalms  (xcv. — c.  ; see  OP,  163  ; Briggs, 
Messianic  Prophecy,  It  has  also  points  of  contact  with  Ps.  xviii.  ; cp. 

especially  v.  4 with  xviii.  48,  and  note  that  vv.  2 and  10  imply  the  same  idea  as 
xviii.  45(^  (‘aliens  sought  me  eagerly’).  Duhm  speaks  satirically  of  the 
‘ astounding  naivete’  imputed  to  the  Jews  by  the  received  text  of  w.  4,  5,  and 
accordingly  emends  the  text.  But  the  naivete  is  found  elsewhere  {e.g.  in  Isa. 
lx.  14),  and  was  a necessary  consequence  of  the  combination  of  particularistic  and 
universalistic  elements  in  early  Judaism.  The  psalm  is  as  strongly  Messianic  as 
Pss.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  1 he  poet  projects  himself  into  the  Messianic  future,  when 
Israel’s  foes,  represented  by  Edom,  will  have  been  crushed  (cp.  ii.  10,  xviii.  39, 
48<^,  Ixv.  6 ff.,  Mic.  iv.  13).  It  is  true  we  might,  with  Ok,  regard  the  subjuga- 
tion and  forcible  conversion  of  ihe  Idumoeans  by  John  Hyrcanus  (cp.  Bertholet, 
Stelliing,  239)  as  the  occasion  of  the  psalm.  Simon’s  league  with  the  Romans 
(i  Macc.  xiv.  24,  26,  40),  if  historical,  might  also  be  thought  of.  But  these  are 
makeshift  theories.  The  Messianic  key  fits  the  lock  better  than  any  historical 
one.  'Phere  are  some  bad  corruptions  in  the  text,  which,  of  course,  have  led  to 
faulty  exegesis.  The  supposed  parallel  in  v.  6 to  Ixviii.  19  disappears,  but  in 
compensation  we  get  two  fresh  parallels  in  v.  10  (//.  19  f.)  to  Ixxxix.  8,  19.  On 
the  period  and  ideas  of  the  psalm,  cp.  Diehl’s  dissertation. 


Deposited.  Of  the  sons  of  Korah.  Marked,  i 

I O all  ye  peoples,  clap  y^our  hands,  ^ 2 

Shout  ye  unto  God  with  ringing  cries  ; 

For  Yahwe  is  most  high  and  terrible,  3 

A great  king  over  all  the  earth. 

The  Edomites  he  crushed  under  us,  4 

The  Jerahmeelites  under  our  feet  ; 

He  liberated  for  us  his  inheritance,  5 

The  ornament  of  Jacob  whom  he  loved. 


Praise  ye  God  with  shouting,  ' 6 

10  Yahwe  with  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Make  melody  to  our  God,  make  melody,  7 

Make  melody  to  our  King,  make  melody. 


I 
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For  Yahwe  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth,  8 

Make  melody  to  our  King,  [make  melody ;] 

Yahwe  reigns  over  the  nations,  9 

Yahwe  is  seated  on  his  holy  throne. 

Biess  our  King,  O ye  peoples,  10 

Praise  our  God,  O ye  peoples  ; 

For  Yahwe  is  unto  us  a shield, 

20  Greatly  to  be  revered  is  our  God. 


4,  13.  All  the  land.  Or,  possibly, 
‘all  the  land  (of  Canaan).’  Cp.  xcv.  3 
(corr.  text). 

7.  The  ornament  ; 

cp.  Isa.  xiii.  19,  and,  for  the  idea, 
Jer.  iii.  19. 

17  f.  The  suggestive  phrase,  ‘the 


God  of  Abraham’  (cp.  Gen.  xvii.  4), 
must  reluctantly  be  given  up.  See 
crit.  n. 

19  f.  Unto  us  a shield.  So 

Ixxxix.  19. — Greatly  to  be  revered.  See 
Ixxxix.  8,  and  cp.  the  similar  form  of 
xlviii.  2 (/.  i). 


Critical  Notes.  5.  M "121*1'’.  G vTrera^e,  rightly  as  regards  the  tense 
(Kon.  § 194  f.).  Read,  however,  as  in  xviii.  48  (see  note).  This 

fits  the  reference  to  the  Edomites. — For  read  (as  xlix.  2), 

and  for  read  There  is  now  no  inconsistency  vvith 

v.  2. — M closes  V.  5 with  n^D  ; so  G (B,  but  not  A T).  r^bD  , however, 
is  either  a corruption  of  i-c.  (see  next  note),  or  transferred 

from  V.  4 (end),  in  which  case  it  would  come  from  (see  last  note). 

7.  M G ; ‘chose  anew’  ??  Read  probably  pht)’’ ; cp.  cxxxvi. 

24. — Read  (G  ; Du.). 

9.  M r\b'^ > Why  the  completion  of  the  work  for  Israel  described 
in  //.  5-8  should  be  marked  by  Yahwe’s  ascent  (whither  ?)  amidst  shouting, 
is  not  plam.  Duhm  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  was  a technical 

term  of  the  sacrificial  cultus.  But  is  simply  a corruption  of  a 

dittographed  n'7D  (see  last  note). 

II  f.  Read  with  Diehl,  after  G. — M ‘The  super- 

scription of  many  psalms  ; according  to  2 Chr.  xxx.  22  a term  for  a 
particular  kind  of  musical  performance’  (Duhm)?  Read  (ti^ 

became  1^).  Cp.  ‘ Maschil,’  Enc.  Bib. — Insert  ^"l^T  (metre). 

I7_^f.  The  narrative  statement  in  M is  very  strange,  nor  is  the  sense 
plain.  R.V.  renders,  ‘ . . . (to  be)  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham.’ 
The  phrase  would  imply  that  distinctions  of  peoples  were  henceforth 
abolished.  But  this  would  go  beyond  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  (cp.  Isa.  xix.  24  f.),  and 
is  in  itself  doubtful.  The  grammatical  basis  of  the  rendering  (PjDNJ 
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hardly  admits  an  accus.)  is  also  insecure.  G S read  Dj;  (so  Cappellus, 

Ew.,  Dy,,  &c.) ; Hi.,  Ol.  (formerly),  Lag.,  Bi.,  Che. and  Du.  suppose  that 
□y  dropped  out  before  ; but  what  does  Oy  mean— ‘ with  ’ or  ‘ equally 

with’?  Gr.  reads  DJ?  The  phrase  ‘Abraham’s  God’  is  also  un- 

expected here;  we  expect  ‘Jacob’s  God.’  Lastly,  the  psalm  should  close, 
as  it  began,  with  a summons  to  praise  Yahwe.  There  must  be  deep 
corruption.  Read  D'D;/  Q'D;/  -013.  □n'inN 

*•  v:  - : — : — • - t 

has  sprung  out  of  a dittographed  • ISDNJ  is  made  up  out  of 

the  last  syllable  of  and  a corruption  of  For  we 

might  read  but//.  12,  14,  17  dissuade  from  this. 

19.  M 'D-  What  can  the  ‘shields  of  the  earth’ 

mean?  Stade’s  proposal  {ZATIV,  ’94,  pp.  322  ff.)  to  read  is 

ingenious  but  very  far-fetched.  The  right  solution  follows  from  our 
correction  of  M oflxxxix.  19.  Read  belongs  to 

the  next  line. 

20.  M "fSp.  Gr.,  Bi.,  Du.  insert  (xcvii.  9). 

Read  rather  (taking  over  M’s  y"1^>^),  '■>  Ixxxix.  8,  and 

exeg.  note. 


PSALM  XLVIII. 

P ENTAMETERS.  Anticipations  of  triumph  over  Israel’s  foes.  The  psalm 
should  be  read  with  Ps.  xlvi.,  Ps.  xlvii.  being  inserted  between  them  by  an 
editorial  afterthought  (see  introd.) ; also  with  Ps.  Ixxvi.  The  points  of  contact 
between  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  are  obvious.  In  //.  i,  10,  ‘the  city  of  our  God’;  so 
xlvi.,  /.  9.  In  /.  2 Yahwe’s  ‘wondrous  deeds’;  so  xlvi.  17.  In  /.  4 5 

so  xlvi.,  //.  8,  16,  24.  In  /.  12  ‘ to  the  ends  of  the  earth’  ; so  xlvi.,  /.  18  (sing.). 
In  //.  3,  13  ‘let  mount  Zion  rejoice’  ; so  xlvi.,  /.  9 (a  synonym  for  ‘ mt.  Zion’), 
xlviii.,  //.  15  f.  contain  a summons  to  make  a close  inspection  of  the  delivered 
city,  such  as  is  expressed  more  shortly  in  xlvi., /.1 7.  Lastly,  the  idea  of  xlviii.,  /.  i8a, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  xlvi.,  /.  2 (‘  continually  ’).  In  fact,  Ps.  xlviii.  expresses  by 
anticipation  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Zion  after  the  assault  of  the  foes  here 
represented  by  the  Jerahmeelites  (cp.  also  Ps.  xlvi.)  has  been  repelled.  There 
may  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  traditional  failure  of  the  Assyrians  to  take 
Jerusalem  (cp.  Isa.  xvii.  13  f , xxix.  7 f , xxxiii.  3,  14a,  which  may  perhaps  have 
suggested  the  description  in  11.  6,  7.  To  suppose,  however,  that  the  psalmist  is 
a contemporary  of  Isaiah  would  be  very  unnatural  (see  OP,  164).  It  is  the  pious 
post-exilic  community  which  speaks  ; in  no  other  age  indeed  than  the  post-exilic 
did  Israel  assume  the  duty  of  praising  Yahwe  ‘ to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  ’ 
(/.  12).  To  the  same  age  we  are  also  pointed  by  the  reference  to  the  ‘ assembly’ 
in/.  II  (cp.  xxii.  23),  and  by  the  mention  of  the  duty  of  handing  on  the  Gospel  of 
Yahwe’s  deliverance  to  the  next  generation  (cp.  xxii.  32,  xliv.  2,  Ixxviii.  4).  It 
has  sometimes  been  held  that  this  is  a pilgrim-psalm  (cp.  OP,  164,  176  ; Duhm). 
It  was  hardly  written  with  this  object,  though,  of  course,  pilgrims  may  have  used 
it.  The  key  to  //.  15,  16  (which  suggested  the  theory)  is  furnished  by  Isa. 
xxxiii.  17-21.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  separating  vv.  10-15  horn  the  rest  of 
the  psalm,  which  Winckler  grievously  misunderstands  (see  on  /.  3). 
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Marked  : Of  the  so?is  of  Kor ah.  i 

I Great  is  Yahwe  and  highly  to  be  praised  | in  the  city 

of  our  God  ; 2 

His  wondrous  deeds  [on]  his  holy  mountain  | are  the 
whole  earth’s  joy.  3 

Let  mount  Zion  rejoice  and  exult,  | the  city  of  the  great  King; 

In  the  towers  thereof  has  Yahwe  | been  known  as  a sure 
retreat.  4 

For  behold,  those  of  Jerahmeel  | and  Arabia  came  together,  5 

When  they  saw  its  towers,  they  were  amazed,  | in  confusion 
they  fled.  6 

Shuddering  seized  them  and  horror ; | agony  as  of  one  in 
travail  ; 7 

The  Jerahmeelites  thou  didst  scatter,  | the  tribes  of  Asshur.  8 

Thou  didst  scatter  the  hosts  of  the  Arabians,  | O Yahwe 
Sebaoth ! 9 

10  The  city  of  our  God  doth  Yahwe  | establish  for  ever. 

I will  extol  thy  lovingkindness,  O Yahwe,  | in  the  midst  of 
thine  assembly  ! lo 


All  thy  famous  deeds  will  T publish  | to  the  ends  of  the  earth  1 1 

Full  of  justice  is  thy  right  hand,  | let  mount  Zion  rejoice  ! 12 

Let  Judah’s  daughters  exult  | because  of  thy  judgments  ! 

Walk  around  Zion,  make  a full  circuit,  | reckon  up  its  forts,  13 
Mark  well  its  castles,  | explore  its  towers  ; 14 

Relate  to  the  next  generation  | that  Yahwe  has  brought 
deliverance,  15 

Our  God  for  ever  and  ever — | he  +alone+  is  our  shield. 


2.  The  whole  earth’s  joy. 

Not  as  in  Lam.  ii.  15,  a title  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

3.  The  text  has  here  greatly  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  commentators. 
Bredenkamp  {Gesefz  71.  Propheten.,  145) 
thought  that  ‘ the  extreme  north,  the 
city  of  the  great  king,’  could  only  mean 
Nineveh,  in  whose  palaces  the  news  of 
the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  had  pro- 
duced a deep  impression.  Halevy 
fiev.  archeoL,  juillet,  ’8?,  p.  52),  that 
the  Israelites  regarded  Mount  Zion  as 
a miniature  of  the  immense  world- 
mountain  (cp.  on  Isa.  xiv.  13)  of 
Babylonian  mythology,  crowned  as  it 


was  by  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe,  and 
having  at  its  feet  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
the  supposed  entrance  to  the  nether 
world.  VVinckler  {Gesch.  hr.  ii.  129), 
that  the  passage  describes  how  the 
mountain  of  the  north  (Isa.  xiv.  13) 
shudders  at  the  assault  made  upon  its 
angelic  defenders  by  the  ‘ king  of  con- 
tention ’ ( an  i'7a),Y  ahwe  (coming 
from  the  south).  Yet  the  text  is  mani- 
festly overgrown  by  corruption,  and  it 
should  not  be  hopeless  to  cure  it.  See 
crit,  note. 

4.  as  cxxii.  7 (only 

here  in  Pss.)  ; G iv  rais  ^dp^onv  avnjs 
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()8apts  = n'^'^).  Jerusalem,  then,  was 

well  fortified  in  the  psalmist’s  time. 
But,  he  says,  Yahwe  was  the  effectual 
succour,  not  the  forts.  Cp.  Isa.  xxxiii. 
1 8,  21.— , cp.  Ixxvi.  2. 

6.  . Cp.  Ixv.  9^  (corr. 

text),  Isa.  xxix.  9,  Hab.  i.  5. — For 


^13 

the  flight  of  the  enemy,  cp.  Ixvi.  6 
(corr.  text). 

14.  Repeated  xcvii.  8.  Tha  daughters 
of  Judah  (cp.  Ixix.  36)  are  the  provin- 
cial lowns ; cp.  Ezek.  xvi.  48.  — 18. 
Our  shield.  Cp.  xlvi.  10  (corr.  text) 
Ixxxiv.  12. 


Critical  Notes.  2.  With  Houb.  read  ”)n[Il].  For  nS'  read 

(transposing).  P dropped  out  ; IJl  became  n3-  See  on  xlvi.  9, 
and  note  the  complete  consistency  of  the  stanza.  E'  ’A  J make  ‘ a 

branch’  (as  in  Mishna  and  T)  ; cf.  G So  Dunash  (Alt.  of  Olives) 

Gr.  Herz,  HH)'’  ; cf.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3 (a  tree  is  spoken  of).  Those  who 

T T : 

defend  text  compare  Ar.  nafa  ‘to  tower  (above),  to  be  long,  or  high.’ 
But  the  word  has  no  affinities  in  Heb.,  Aram.,  or  Ass.  [Duhm  retains 
and  even  finds  here  a trace  of  the  poet’s  knowledge  of  Greek  ; cf. 

xaXXtKoX  CO  vrj.] 

3.  M ]Tik“'nrT.  is  this  a reference  to  the  northern 

mountain  of  the  Elohim  ? See  OP,  317,  and  Pnc.  Bib.  s.v.  ‘ Congregation, 
Mount  of.’  But  how  can  ‘ the  recesses  of  the  north  ’ be  equivalent  to  ‘a 
mountain  like  that  mythic  one  in  the  far  north  ’ ? Hence  formerly  (1888) 
I supposed  that  the  words  were  the  gloss  of  a scribe,  who  inserted  in  the 
margin  two  words  from  Isa.  xiv.  13.  But  '/ID")’’  is  simply  Jl'lp 
]VX,  a variant  to  IViJ  "lil,  which  has  probably  supplanted  P;!/!*! 

The  latter  words  were  misplaced,  and  had  become  illegible.  Read 
]r'r'\n  cf.  //.  i3f. 

5 f.  Read  nyi:  M nDn. 

Not  one  word  is  free  from  difficulty.  nSn,  but  why  a demonstrative  ? 
; but  what  did  they  see?  Herz,  ; Lag.  '3,  to  express 

T ' T T •• 

the  synchronizing  of  two  circumstances  (Ges.-Kau  , §164(^5  n.  i).  But 
this  woqld  have  been  sufficiently  done  by  an  asyndeton.  The  style  is 
wooden.  Read  VirT’  fd.  5,  end)  contains  elements 

of 

7ff.  M Di:;.  Read  Herz,  with  -Ipn  for  :)'n.  In 

T T - : ; T T 

/.  8 has  caused  much  perplexity.  Duhm  thinks  that 

• : ” • t: 

Tarshish  ships  are  mentioned,  because  the  writer  had  found  them  in 
Isa.  ii.  16,  and  inferred  that  they  must  have  some  cryptic  reference  to 
Jerusalem.  Sharpe  {Hist,  of  the  Hebr.  Nation,  131)  sees  an  allusion  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Tyrian  ships  which  carried  supplies  to  the  Assyrian 
army  before  Pelusium  (cp.  Herod,  ii.  141).  Others  take  ‘ships  of 
Tarshish’  to  be  an  allegorical  phrase  (cp.  Isa.  xxxiii.  21).  All  most 
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unnatural.  With  regard  to  Isa.  ii.  i6  see  Crit.  Bib.  It  is  true, 

□np  is  only  less  suspicious  ; what  has  the  ‘ east  wind  ’ to  do  here  ? If 
a storm  were  introduced  at  all,  would  the  description  be  so  condensed  ? 
Read  probably  So  Isa.  lx.  9. 

is  most  easily  explained  as  a development  of  Asshur  = Ashhur  or 

Geshur.  See  E7ic.  Bib..,  ‘ Tarshish,’  and  crit.  n.  on  iii.  8. — 9 f.  M 
"I'yil  |3  I "1^3  . Very  prosaic.  The  Pasek  warns  us 

to  criticize.  The  key  to  the  problem  is  in  the  first  two  words. 

is  the  editor’s  reconstruction  of  a corruption  of 
IJ'N")  *3  is  his  reconstruction  of  a corrupt  We  have  here  a 

case  of  the  rhetorical  figure  Anadiplosis  (cp.  Kon.,  Styl..,  pp.  300  ff.), 
but  T’yn  = (DO"!!?)  is  probably  more  correct  than  'n"!',  and 
should  probably,  as  in  /.  8,  be  restored  for  — For  the 

second  I'ead  “)'p.  The  H^D  in  v.  9 (end)  comes  from  ub]i 

(dittographed). 

11.  M G vTTeXd^ofjLev ; 2 €lKd(Taij.€v ; J cEstiniaviinics.  See 

Isa.  X.  7 (II  xiv.  24  (II  Y37').  So  Num.  xxxiii.  56,  Judg.  xx.  5,  ‘to 

mean,  purpose.’  Clearly  wrong.  Gr.  doubtfully  But  the  speaker’s 

tone  is  not  that  of  waiting  expectation.  An  easier  change  too  is  desirable. 
Read  (i:i  = D),  and  of  course  niHL— M r^byn  appH ; a 

superfluous  statement.  G ev  {xio-co  rov  'kaov  aov  (?  Herz  vaov).  Read 

; see  xxii.  23. 

12.  M “in^prrn  p 'PhJ  ^3*^3.  How  unnatural!  is  as 

certainly  corrupt  here  as  in  cxxxviii.  2 A We  require  a verb,  || 

Read  'jn"p3  omitting  (from  /.  ii).  This  suits  "b^i 

(rather  or  IT);  see  Isa.  xlviii.  20.  13  for  P3  offers  no 

difficulty.  The  initial  3 in  has  7wi  arisen  out  of  ; as  in  the 

corresponding  case  in  /.  ii  the  initial  X of  the  verb  was  lost.  Then,  to 
make  sense,  the  editor  prefixed  3 . The  final  3,  however,  has  no  doubt 
arisen  out  of  3;  (cp.  P3?  for  p3).  [Perles,  A^tai.  62,  ^'(3t£)3  •] 

16.  M n‘P'n‘7  ; Pasek  precedes.  Softened  Mappik  before  3 (Ges.- 

T ••  t 

Kau.,  §9iz’)?  But  there  is  strong  authority  for  nP'H.  The  chief 

T •• 

difficulty,  however,  is  in  p'n  ; G els  rrjv  bvva^Lv  amrjs  ; 2 els  rov  nepl^o\ov 
avTijs.  The  moderns  follow  2,  but  this  gives  no  parallel  to  rT*Jn.3/33J^  ; 
ypl  and  nujin  would  have  been  satisfactory  (Isa.  xxvi.  i,  Lam.  ii.  8). 
Read  n''^3'n  (same  error  as  in  cxxii.  ya,  and  perhaps  in  Zech.  ix.  4). — 
M -1.333.  Ludovicus  De  Dieu,  ‘walk  between  the  palaces  in  all  direc- 
tions.’ This  implies  deriving  from  ;iD3  ‘to  divide’;  cp.  M H 3)33  ‘to 
cut  across  (a  vineyard,  where  there  is  no  road).  Read  Iti^DH 

(i  K.  XX.  6). 
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17.  For  -FlpD-n  1‘ead  TlSp  (metre).  jl  comes  from  a 

dittographed  M HT  '3,  with  Pasek.  ilT  ‘such  a one’?  So 

at  least  Hitz.,  Del.  ; cp.  xxiv.  6,  Job  xiv.  3.  But  no  description  of  Yahwe 

has  preceded.  For  the  solution  see  xxii.  31  f.  The  subject  of  the 
message  to  posterity  is  that  ‘ Yahwe  has  delivered.’  Read  certainly  ’’3 
mn'  though  G omits  Dh-T^N'. 

18.  M This  does  not  suit  the  parallelism.  Read,  with  Gr. 

(alt.),  See  exeg.  n.,  and  observe  that  the  figure  of  the  shield  is 

Korahite. — M appends  ‘to  death  ’ ‘ beyond  death  ’ ? Most 

unsuitably.  G read  (o  rjjjLcov  eh  t6v  alcava  koI  els  rbv  alwva  tov 

ala>vos  [BJ  ; avros  Troiixave'i  r]fxas  eh  rbv  aloova  ; avr.  tt.  j).  eh  tovs  alwvas 
[ART].  But  must  originally  have  stood  at  the  end  of  xlix.  i ; it 

was  supplied  in  the  margin  of  the  archetype,  and  intruded  into  the  text 
of  xlviii.  15.  comes  from  ‘Salmath’;  prefix  ‘Of 

Salmah  ’ should  stand  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlix. 


PSALM  XLIX. 

Trimeters.  Verses  1-5,  as  read  in  M’s  text,  apparently  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  psalm.  They  have  the  disadvantage  of  exposing  the  psalmist  to  the 
charge  (see  Duhm,  p.  141)  of  causeless  grandiloquence.  What  follows  is  indeed 
of  much  importance  for  pious  Jews,  but  is  too  directly  concerned  with  Jewish 
circumstances  to  claim  the  attention  of  all  peoples  and  all  classes.  There  is, 
however,  a strong  probability  that  vv.  1-5  consist  partly  of  a quatrain  re-written 
by  the  editor,  partly  of  a newly-composed  passage  suggested  by  Ixxviii.  2,  and 
that  the  original  first  quatrain  or  stanza  of  the  psalm  was  an  address  to  the 
Edomite  enemies  of  the  Jews  in  the  spirit  of  the  warning  in  ii.  9,  and  designed 
ostensibly  to  move  them  to  a change  of  course.  It  is  far  too  stai  tingly  explicit  in 
its  accumulation  of  descriptive  terms,  but  certainly  forms  an  effective  introduction, 
and  the  unexpected  discovery  of  it  some  time  after  the  rest  of  the  psalm  had  been 
finished,  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  confirm  the  general  view  of  the  poem. 
The  psalms  most  parallel  to  Ps.  xlix.  are  xxxvii.,  lxii.^-1,  and  Ixxiii. , but  the 
references  to  Jerahmeelites  and  Ishmaelites,  to  ‘ impious  ones,’  to  ‘ deniers  of 
God,’  and  ‘ insulters  of  Israel,’  bring  the  psalm  into  close  relation  to  Pss.  l.l-b  Hi., 
liii.  (=  xiv.),  Iviii.,  Ixxxii.  As  to  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  parallel  in  xlix.<"l  to  the  failure  of  faith  which  the  other  psalm  records. 
The  close  of  Ps.  xvi.  is  also  partly  parallels  cp  xlix(-l,  //.  23  f.,  with  xvi.,  /.  5 ; 
xlix.t2),  //.  25  f.,  with  xvi.  IL  16-20. 

If  M’s  text  is  correct,  Ps.  xlix  is  also  precisely  parallel  to  Enoch  cii.  f.  These 
passages  contain  a protest  against  a notion  of  the  nether  world  which  encourages 
the  party  of  the  wicked  rich  in  their  oppression  of  the  righteous  poor.  Just  such 
a protest  M’s  text  supplies  in  Ps.  xlix.  ‘ The  rich  man  who  hews  out  for  himself 
a grand  sepulchre,  considers  that  he  will  have  a correspondingly  grand  resting- 
place  in  Sheol.  Of  punishment  for  his  oppression  of  the  poor  he  does  not  dream. 
In  life  and  in  death  he  will  be  equally  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  heir  of  all 
such  good  things  as  are  to  be  had.  To  this  the  psalmist  is  made  to  reply  that  the 
wicked  rich  man  is  profoundly  mistaken.  The  relative  position  of  his  own  class 
and  of  the  righteous  poor  will  be  inverted.  The  rich  man  will  go  down  to 
join  his  fathers  in  Sheol,  but  without  his  pomp,  while  the  poor,  upright  man  will 
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be  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Sheol,  and  the  company  to  which  he  belongs  will 
trample  on  the  graves  of  the  wicked  when  the  dawn  of  the  greatest  of  days  appears.’  ^ 

A keen  textual  criticism,  however,  shows  that  this  view  of  the  meaning  is  not 
entirely  correct.  The  contrast  is  not  between  the  fate  of  all  wicked  rich  men  as 
individuals  and  that  of  all  poor  righteous  men  as  individuals,  but  between  that  of 
all  individuals  in  the  former  class  without  exception  and  that  of  the  community  of 
the  pious  at  the  opening  of  the  Messianic  age.  Of  the  fate  of  the  individual  poor 
man  nothing  is  said.-  Whether  he  is  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  should  he  have 
died  before  the  Messianic  age  arrives,  and  whether,  in  the  Messianic  age,  the 
righteous  man  is  to  live  as  long  as  Methuselah  and  then  pass  gently  away,  or,  like 
the  pious  community,  to  live  for  ever,  is  here  left  undetermined.  We  cannot 
venture  to  infer  from  the  refrain  in  our  revised  text  that  those  Jews  who  are  not 
‘ traitors  ’ and  ‘ impious  ones  ’ will  be  brought  up,  if  need  be,  from  Sheol  (cp. 
Isa.  xxvi.  19),  because  in  Ps.  ix.  18  f. — a closely  parallel  passage— it  is  evidently 
the  class  of  the  pious  as  a whole  wdiich  the  psalmist  opposes  to  all  individual 
wicked  men.  That  later  on,  when  individualistic  aspirations  began  to  be  recog- 
nized, the  psalm  may  have  been  infused  with  a fuller  meaning,  is  probable  enough, 
but  the  law  of  analogy  forbids  us  to  pick  out  two  or  three  psalms,  and  interpret 
them  in  a sense  which  is  plainly  unsuitable  for  other  psalms  of  the  same  group. 
It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  xlix.  16  it  is  not  said,  ‘He  will  take  thee  (the 
individual  Israelite)  from  among  the  dead,’  but  ‘ He  will  take  me  from  the  land 
of  Sheol,’  i.e.  ‘He  will  save  me  from  dying.’ 

To  us  it  may  perhaps  appear  strange  that  pious  Jews  should  have  had  more 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  fate  of  the  wicked  as  individuals  than  as  to  that  of  the 
pious  as  individuals.  But  we  know  that  those  for  whom  the  psalmists  speak 
po-sessed  in  a high  degree  the  quality  of  self-forgetfulness.  It  was  enough  for 
them  that  the  community  would  live  on,  even  if  all  its  present  members  were  to 
pass  away,  and  it  was  an  object  of  hope  with  individuals  to  live  to  share  the 
gladness  of  glorified  Israel  in  the  Messianic  age  (cvi.  4 f. ).  Thus  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  xlix.  16,  as  well  as  in  xvi.  10,  the  speaker  is  not  any 
individual,  but  the  pious  community.'^ 

The  view  expressed  in  OP,  381  ff. , that  the  speaker  in  z^.  16  is  any  and  every 
pious  Israelite,  must,  therefore,  I fear,  be  abandoned,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  view  put  forward  in  p.  406  of  the  same  work  that  xlix.  15  refers  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  Sheol  is  in  accordance  with  the  most  thoroughly  revised 
form  of  the  text.  It  is  the  justice  of  God  which  enables  Jewish  believers  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  murmur  at  their  present  lot  ; that  divine  justice  will  be  mani- 
fested in  the  punishment  of  all  the  wicked  oppressors  as  individuals,  and  in  the 
final  deliverance  and  glorification  of  the  pious  community  in  the  Messianic  age. 
Cp.  Charles  {^Eschatology , p.  74),  who  agrees  with  the  author  as  to  the  penal 
character  of  Sheol,  but  prefers  to  explain  v.  16  as  an  assertion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  pious  individual,  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  in  OP,  ;^8i  ff.  So  also 
Duhm,  pp.  146  f.,  who  holds  (again  in  accordance  with  OP,  l.c.)  that  the  psalmist 
had  also  very  definite  ideas  as  to  the  place  to  which  the  pious  man  was  removed 
by  God  after  death. 

According  to  Duhm,  the  psalm  must  have  been  written  by  a man  of  Pharisaic 
tendencies,  and  be  very  late.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Duhm  denies 
that  xvi.  10  (which  most  will  at  once  see  to  be  parallel  to  xlix.  16)  expresses  the 
hope  of  immortality.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  Ps.  xlix.  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  for  Sirach  xiv.  15  is  based  on  part  of  Ps.  xlix.  ii  (see 
crit.  note  on //.  ii,  12).  Like  so  many  other  psalms,  Ps.  xlix.  is  influenced  by 
the  dialogues  of  Job,  which  is  a better  argument  for  a late  date  than  that  offered 
by  Duhm.  For  German  discussions  of  its  contents  see  Olshausen,  Klostermann, 
Hupfeld-Nowack,  Smend  (p.  ill),  Baethgen,  Coblenz  (p.  122).  Note  the  two 
equal  strophes  with  refrain. 

^ /PE,  236  f.;  cp.  OP,  381  f.,  413  f. 

^ The  allusion  which  M’s  text  of  v.  10  suggests  to  the  death  of  ‘ wise  men’  {i.e. 
presumably,  righteous  men)  is  not  sanctioned  by  a keen  textual  criticism. 

3 in  xi.  I also  refers  to  the  pious  community,  as  an  organic  whole. 
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Deposited.  Of  the  sons  of  Korah  : marked.  Of  Salmah.  i 

I Hear  this,  all  ye  Edomites,  2 

Attend,  all  ye  of  Ishmael, 

Both  traitors  and  deniers,  3 

The  wicked  and  the  impious  together.  ^ 

Why  should  I be  incensed  at  evil-doers,  6 

+ Or+  enraged  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, — 

Of  those  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  7 

And  boast  of  the  abundance  of  their  riches  ? 

Surely  the  wicked  will  be  unransomed,  8 

10  No  purchase-money  will  be  given  for  him  to  God  ; 

All  too  dear  is  his  life’s  ransom,  9 

Present  and  bribe  come  short.  10 

Never  will  he  see  the  dawn, 

For  the  light  of  life  is  sealed  up  ; ii 

The  caterpillar  gnaws  his  treasures. 

He  resigns  his  wealth  to  the  swarming  locust. 

Their  glory  is  a portion  for  the  greedy  locust  ; 12 

Their  stores  for  the  leaping  locust  ; 

[The  feet  of  sheep  and]  oxen 
20  Trample  where  stood  their  castles. 

Traitors  will  7iot  come  up  from  Sheol,  1 3 

The  impious  are  destroyed  m Deathland. 

This  is  the  fate  of  those  that  deny  God,  14 

The  latter  end  of  those  that  insult  Israel. 

For  ever  they  will  be  prostrate  in  the  pit,  i5 

They  will  seek  earnestly  in  the  darkness  for  daybreak  ; 

The  pangs  of  Death  will  affright  them. 

The  terrors  of  Sheol  will  take  hold  of  them, 

+But+  surely  my  soul  God  will  ransom,  16 

30  From  the  hand  of  Sheol  he  will  take  me. 

^ My  mouth  utters  perfect  wisdom,  4 

The  musing  of  my  mind  is  full  of  insigh' 

I incline  mine  ear  to  +hear+  true  things, 

I pour  out  right  things  with  the  lyre. 
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+Then+  be  not  thou  incensed  when  a denier  waxes  rich,  1 7 
When  the  glory  of  his  house  becomes  great, 

For  none  of  that  will  he  take  away  when  he  dies,  * 18 

His  glory  will  not  descend  in  his  train. 

Even  if  he  trusts  in  his  wealth,  19 

And  boasts  in  the  abundance  of  his  riches, 

To  the  leaping  locust  he  will  resign  his  treasures,  20 

To  the  swarming  locust  his  stores. 

Traitors  will  7iot  come  up  from  Sheol,  2 1 

40  The  impious  are  destroyed  in  Deathla7id. 


(Gloss  in  vv.  4 f.).  I incline  niine 
ear.  Cp.  the  Arabian  notion  that  poets 
are  visited  by  jinn,  and  Plato’s  phrase 
for  poets  {Phcedr.,  262)  Mouo-wt'  irpo- 
or)Tai.  The  assertions  in  v.  4 are  from 
this  point  of  view  tolerable.  ‘ Glory  ’ 
belongs  ‘ to  him  that  gives  wisdom  ’ 
(Sirach  li.  16  f.). 

5 f.  Cp.  xxxvii.  I,  Ixxiii.  3. — 
That  trust  in  their  wealth,  because  a 
rich  man  can  offer  costly  and  abundant 
sacrifices,  and  may  hope,  at  any  rate, 
for  a semblance  of  distinction  in  the 
nether  world.  A premature  death, 
regarded  as  a divine  judgment,  would 
destroy  this  illusion. 

9.  The  wicked  will  be  un- 
ransomed. jThere  are  times,  at 
least  according  to  Elihu,  when  an 
angelic  being  can  say  that  he  has  found 
a man’s  purchase- money 

* T T 

"13 j 5 Job  xxxiii.  24).  But  this 

ransom,  which  is  repentance,  only 
postpones  the  last  day  of  life.  Cp. 
Koran,  Sur.  ii.  117.  The  unfortunate 
fiction  of  a ‘ brother  ’ in  M’s  text 
throws  the  whole  passage  into  obscu- 
rity. The  speaker  {i.e.  Israel)  ex- 
presses his  convictions  piece-meal,  and 
each  fragment  is  introduced  by  the 
particle  TIN.  ‘surely,’  or  ‘neverthe- 
less.’ Surely  no  wicked  man  can 
escape  the  law  of  death  (/.  5).  Surely 
my  soul  God  will  ransom  (/.  25). 


13  f.  The  dawn.  ‘Blackness  of 
darkness’  (Jude  13  ; cp.  Job  x.  22)  is 
the  leading  feature  of  Sheol.  Never 
will  light  dawn  on  its  inhabitants 
(contrast  Isa.  ix.  i,  lx.  I,  2).  It  is  not 
the  dawn  of  a special  day — the  day 
which,  according  to  Targ.  Jon.  (on 
Ex.  xii,  42),  will  follow  the  fourth  of 
the  extraordinary  nights — the  day  of 
Messianic  deliverance. — The  light  of 
life.  Light  and  life  are  parallel  (see 
on  XXX vi.  10). — Is  sealed  up.  An 
allusion  to  Job  ix.  7,  ‘ Who  commands 
the  sun,  that  it  rise  not,  and  seals  up 
the  stars.’ 

15  f-  and  as  Ixxviii. 

46  ; cp.  Sirach  xiv.  15  (based  on  our 
passage).  See  ‘ Locust,’ Bib.,z.Vi^ 
crit.  note. 

17  f.  One  cannot  help  regretting 
the  apparent  parallel  to  Eccles.  xii.  5, 

‘ man  goes  to  his  everlasting  house.’ 
But  the  writer  is  really  perhaps  imitat- 
ing Joel  i.  4 (rhetorical  catalogue  of 
locusts). 

19  f.  Gp.  Isa.  v.  17,  xxxii.  14. — 
21  f.  Traitors,  cp.  ix.  18. — The  im- 
pious, cf.  xiv.  2,  1.  18a:  (corr.  text),  and 
note  that  the  wicked  here  referred  to 
are  such  as  denied  God  (/.  19 ; cp. 
ix.  18,  1.  23^z,  corr.  text). 

26-  Ixxxviii.  7,  19,  cxliii. 

3,  Lam.  iii.  6.-27  f-  Cp-  Job  xvii. 
II,  14,  xxiv.  17.  Here,  however,  the 
pains  of  Sheol  appear  to  be  referred  to. 
See  introd. 


Critical  Notes. — See  crit.  n.  on  xlviii.,  line  18.  i — 4.  The  names  of 
peoples  and  classes  were  partly  corrupt  when  rewritten  by  the  editor, 
comes  from  (as  often)  from  from 
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(cp.  on  /.  21)  ; from  (see  /.  23)  ; from 

from  We  can  now  see  the  origin  of 

which  is,  here  at  any  rate,  simply  a corrupt  fragment  of 
All  the  supposed  occurrences  of  need  careful  testing.  Cp.  SBOT 
(Heb.)  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  ii. 

Gloss.  jM  'ilTn.  Both  words  are  difficult.  ‘ I incline 

T T : • T ' 

mine  ear  to  wisdom  ’ is  intelligible,  but  why  ‘ to  a similitude  ’ or  a ‘ poem  ’ ? 
The  contents  may  be  suggested  from  on  high,  but  the  words  are  the 
poet’s  own.  And  why  a ‘riddle  ’ ? In  the  sense  in  which  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  j’li’TTT,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  poem  of  which  xlix.'i^  was 
the  prologue,  was  a n"T'n-  The  same  difficulties  will  recur  in  Ixxviii.  2, 

• T 

and  the  two  passages  need  the  same  emendation.  Read  (see 

• r •• 

Prov.  viii.  6,  9)  and  Dinb.3  ; and  for  (too  vague  a word)  read, 

not  “inSN  (cp.  on  cxix.  130),  but  (Ixxviii.  2). 

- : V r • - 

5 M ; partly  unsuitable,  partly  too  vague.  Bii., 

T **  • T • 

Bu.  (comparing  Ixxiii.  3).  Read  certainly 

(xxxvii.  I,  Prov.  iii.  31,  Prov.  xxiv.  19).  Cp.  on  Ixxiii.  3,  xciv. 
13. — M 'X2D'’  '’npy  ; almost  so  G.  At  once  obscure  and  against 
parallelism.  Small  corrections  (see  Gr.,  Ba.,  Du.)  are  therefore  useless. 
Read  • The  first  two  words  changed  p’aces.  Cp. 

Ixxiii.  3,  Prov.  iii.  31,  xxiv.  i,  19. 

9 f.  M’s  is  impossible  (see  exeg  n.).  Six  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and 
de  R.  read  TTi?;  two  of  de  R.,  is  clearly  right  (see  /.  25). 

Houb.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  We.,  Du.  agree,  mostly  reading  niDL  But  this  Nifal 
form  is  passive,  and,  as  We.  {Skizzeji,  vi.  174)  remarks,  requires  to  be 
followed  by  We.  has  not  noticed,  however,  that,  as  the  connexion 

shows,  is  a corruption  of  Omit  rnSD  (dittographic). 

T T 

Ilf.  M Read  : d^wP  ^im  . Inex- 

plicable. Nor  will  any  gloss-theory,  nor  the  transposition  of  vv.  9 and 
10,  avail  to  cure  the  evil.  Read  inz/T  DPli/ 

: \ • - : V : 

13  M DHOT  iib  'b  in  M belongs  to  7/.  10^,  and 

this  has  caused  interminable  perplexity.  Independently,  Duhm  has  also 
seen  that  'p  goes  with  nhi")'’  J^P,  but  he  does  not  suspect  the  deep 
corruption  of  the  following  lines.  He  renders,  ‘ Should  he  never  see  the 
pit  ? Nay,  he  sees  it.  Wise  men  die  ; together  the  fool  and  the  dull- 
witted  perish,’  &c.  But  what  have  the  wise  and  the  foolish  to  do  here  ? 
For  read  See  exeg.  note. 
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14.  M ^3  (Pasek  after  Read  ^3 

□nn'  □''nil.  nil  of  njin  as  Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  8.  Cp.  Job  ix.  7. 

15.  M •■)n3S'  ^“'□3  in'.  Weak,  and  not  to  the  point.  Read 

, ..  ^ ; - - 

Vni3^  ‘7''rn  phj.i-  The  n in  pTn  fell  out  after  3,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  p ; in  for  nj7»  quite  regularly.  In  1J7315  V has  replaced 
1^  ; in  113R'5  which  represents  a dittographed  Vl')3!i>  X has  done  the 
same  thing.  P^Dn  is  an  unfortunate  word  ; it  has  been  misread  again 
and  again  (cix.  23,  Job  xiii.  28).  See  next  note  and  cp.  ‘ Locust,’  Enc.  Bib. 

16.  M D^n  □'ln^^P  Again  a weak  statement,  lacking  the 

symbolism  in  which  the  O.T.  poets  never  fail  to  enwrap  the  facts  of 
sad  experience.  Lines  ii,  12  are  imitated  in  Sirach  xiv.  1-5,  where 
underneath  ''IVp  it  is  easy  to  recognize  Ppbi'-  Con- 

sequently another  word  for  ‘locust’  must  underlie  IHN  in  the  preceding 
line  ; the  required  word  is  plainly  1131^^.  So  too  here  comes 

from  npi^P.  Read  ‘iS'il  n31^P  lirV 

17  f.  This  passage  has  been  misunderstood  owing  to  the  plausibility 
of  G’s  ot  riKpaiavTcov^/.e.  Dljp  (’p  collectively  ; cp.  ST).  But  a reference 

to  the  tombs  as  man’s  everlasting  home  does  not  come  in  well  between 
that  to  the  locusts  and  that  to  the  sheep  and  oxen.  In  spite  therefore  of 
the  almost  universal  consent  of  critics  since  Cappellus  (not,  however, 
including  Hitzig),  I conclude  that  we  must  look  further;  indeed,  the 
Pasek  after  seems  to  indicate  some  worse  error  than  a slight 

transposition  of  letters.  V.  18  suggests  that  "I*)33  ought  to  come  in, 
and  Ben  Sira’s  substitution  of  Pjinn  for  p'DPI  in  his  imitation  of  lines 
II,  12,  suggests  that  may  perhaps  be  expected  here.  Read 

certainly  (see  next  note),  Pilin':’  □nj3D.3[^]  DJ/^PdP  D"T33.  For 

t;.’  {It:  t:  t: 

□JI’Pd  and  pjlin  see  Lev.  xi.  22. 

19  f.  M 'Py  □n\'3ip3  This  is  insufficient  for  two 

lines.  In  ist  ed.  I inserted  ^n3l^\  following  Bickell  ; Duhm 

suggests  DID*  "T3J^  (ix.  7).  But  the  description  of  the  rich  man  given 
in  M is  very  difficult  to  explain  (see  01.),  and  however  explained  is  not 
quite  suitable  here.  Besides,  (plur.)  occurs  nowhere  else.  Read 

□jl'llipiX'Pr  'P-in.  'P:il  easily  fell  out  after  P:in; 

lp3  is  partly  concealed  under  ; T'3ti^3  covers  over  ; DD 

and  j“n31hJ  represent  □myjlhi. 

21  f.  Line  21  in  M cannot  be  right,  (i)  It  produces  a bad  antithesis 
to  the  parallel  line.  (2)  The  phraseology  is  unnatural ; Ip'*  is  very  un- 
common : is  too  poetical,  and  the  position  of  ")p'3  produces  am- 
biguity. {v.  21),  though  adopted  by  Dathe  and  Ew.  (following  G S), 
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is  a weak  and  inadequate  though  early  emendation,  Herz  acutely  suggests 
b2  "innjpp  □l.S^,and  continues  JlDip  This 

makes  /.  22  too  long.  We  might,  of  course,  omit  as  an  incorrect 

gloss  (cp,  G),  but  we  are  learning  to  be  sceptical  ys  to  so  many  glosses. 

As  to  /,  21,  the  phraseology  is  not  satisfactory;  can  hardly  in 

such  a passage  be  substituted  for  and  instead  of  DIS , Herz’s 

being  clearly  right,  we  expect  some  plural  noun.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  sometimes  arises  from  corruption.  In  correcting  it  here 

we  must  have  regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  psalm.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  is  the  best  critical  emendation  for 

here;  Tp'Il,  which  follows  DIS*),  is  probably  a corruption  of 

either  dittographed,  or  a correction  of  (?).  almost 

certainly  = ; the  opening  2 is  dittographed.  There  remains  for 

/.  18  only  I'DIJ  j7*l(3!2D-  The  former  word  must  therefore  be  corrupt 
and  represent  two  words.  In  fact,  we  do  not  expect  the  beasts  to  be 
mentioned  here  ; the  beasts,  surely,  do  not  go  to  Sheol ! Read 

DV.2Z1 . Now  the  refrain  regains  its  colour  and  appropriateness. 
It  is  the  ‘ deniers  ’ of  God  (/.  23)  and  the  ‘ traitors  ’ among  God’s  people 
to  whom  this  stern  truth  is  applied. 

23.  M ‘:'D3  asiTni.  Wellh.  and  Duhm  rightly  see  that 

T V V T : * 

here  must  mean  ‘ fate,’  but  wrongly  keep  the  suffix.  G,  however, 

appears  to  have  read  D^")!  HI,  which  suggests  that  the 

final  O in  DDH  is  dittographed.  PdD  ‘ folly  ’ is  suspicious  ; in  Eccles. 
vii.  25  read  33D  (x.  6).  n‘?D3,  too,  in  Ixxxv.  9 is  corrupt.  Read  'T[77''nT 

mn''  and  cp.  on  11.  1-4,  31,  ix.  18,  1.  23. 

24.  M n':’D  (Pasek  after  Herz, 

‘ and  with  their  talk  they  conciliate  others.’ 
Wellh.  and  Duhm  correct  □n’’7^^5'^ . Read  ''Hl'inp  j7'’TnhJ*l. 

and  nPD  represent  fragments  of 

25.  M ‘Like  sheep’  suits  ‘death  tends  them,’ 

which  follows  presently  in  M.  But  we  expect  a different  verb  ; 

CG  %Q(vto)  is  clearly  impossible.  ‘ Like  sheep’  suggests  ‘ they  are  driven.’ 
In  the  Hamasa  (p.  375)  a plague-stricken  Arab  tribe  is  compared  to  a herd 
of  camels,  whose  herdsman  is  death,  ‘ to  whose  stall  they  must  all  come 
home,  some  sooner,  some  later.’  The  emendations  -irfiP  (cp.  xliv.  26  and 

T 

Prov.  ii.  18,  where  G’s  W^to  presupposes  nnii/  [see  Wildeboer]),  adopted 

T X 

by  Gr.,  Ba.f^\  Kau.,  Bevan  (/.  of  Phil,  xviii.  143),  and  (Ba.(-\ 

We.<-^)  are  therefore  out  of  the  question,  unless,  with  We.f-^,  we  omit 
iSliD  as  an  explanatory  gloss  to  0^7',  or,  with  Herz,  transfer  it  to  the 
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preceding  line — resources  of  despair.  Duhni  is  equally  arbitrary — 
according  to  him,  is  a gloss.  The  truth  is  that,  as  in 
Ixxx.  2,  is  corrupt.  It  is  an  error  suggested  either  by  or 

by  The  poet  wrote  (cp.  /.  9)  ; b dropped  out,  and 

became  is  also  corrupt.  Read 

(cp.  Job  xiv.  10).  fell  out  after  H;  became  A very 

pretty  corruption. — M’s  □V")'’  /TID  (G  Odvaros  noifialuei  avrovs)  interrupts 
the  direct  narrative.  Such  an  ‘accompanying  clause’  is  not  indeed  bad 
Hebrew  (see  Kon.  § 368^/)  but  in  the  present  case  is  destructive  of  the 
parallelism,  however  w^e  may  read  v.  15^.  Let  us  temporarily  put  it 
aside,  and  attack  the  problem  presented  by  | □'•”111^'’  DU 

a reading  which  is  evidently  very  questionable,  as  indeed  the  Pasek  after 
suggests.  Hu.-Now.  remarks,  ‘This  cannot  mean  that  the  righteous 
shall  rule  over  the  rich  men  in  Sheol.’  Yet  this  is  just  what  the  context 
suggests  ; we  cannot  compare  Mai.  iii.  21,  for  there  the  context  is 
different.  Hence  Street  (1790)  reads,  ‘They 

descend,  as  well  as  the  righteous  (?  ?),  to  the  tomb.’  So  too  independently 
von  Ortenberg,  Klost.,  Abbott  {HerinatJieiia,  Feb.  1891,  pp.  I7if.),  Cheyne 
{OP^  inserted  note),  Polenaar  {Th.  Tijdschr.  1893,  p.  57),  Ginsburg 
{Bible),  and  Duhm,  except  that  they  read  ‘ smoothly  ’ (cp. 

Cant.  vii.  9).  The  objection  to  this  is  twofold,  i.  To  a Hebrew^  a 
‘ smooth  ’ passage  to  Sheol  would  be  no  curse  but  a blessing  (Job  xxi.  13), 
and  2.  a parallel  line  is  wanting.  The  error  in  the  text  lies  deeper  ; we 
have  to  settle  the  text  of  //.  23  f.  before  we  can  decide  as  to  /.  22.  Taking 
this  preliminary  as  accomplished  (see  next  note),  and  having  regard  to 
//.  9 and  34,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  read  Tp3,^  ; 

in  several  scripts  an  imperfect  3 might  be  mistaken  fora  "1.  Wellh. 
adheres  to  MG,  but  relegates  TTT'1  to  the  margin,  as  implying 

the  later  eschatology  ; like  Ew.  and  Hi.  he  connects  ”)p3.^  with 

Why  he  retains  "lp2'i^  (weakly  rendered  ‘soon’),  is  not 
obvious.  At  the  close  he  reads  an  improvement  doubt- 
less on  which  is  read  by  Lo.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  von  Ortenb., 

Riehm,  Abbott),  while  Bi.,  Che.”\  Duhm  still  more  plausibly  read 
There  is  no  safeness  in  such  superficial  emenda- 
tions of  a thoroughly  corrupt  text.  See  next  note. 

27  f.  Combine  jTIO  and  DTljil,  but  correct  this  into 

m3  and  the  remainder  ob  ^313  m‘?3‘7)  into  mn^3 

V T “ 

In  the  first  of  these  ")  becomes  3j  and  /3  becomes  Jl — 
no  violent  changes;  ^ is  added  (restored).  The  key  is  supplied  by  Job 
xviii.  II,  14,  xxiv.  17.  See  also  Job  xviii.  9,  where  3^3^  should  perhaps 
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be  □n'*::  {JQR^  ’97,  P-  578)-  Herz  independently, 

(cp.  Job  xxi.  50, 32). 

30  f.  n^D  is  here  probably  a corruption  of  a dittographed  . — 

Read  (see  on  /.  3). — For  read  certainly  (/•  23). 

35-38.  K 19  begins  thus,  VTO  ^^3 . This  is  very 

unlike  the  clear  style  of  the  rest  of  the  psalm,  and  the  next  line  is  even 
more  obscure,  while  the  reference  in  v.  20  to  the  ‘generation  of  the 
fathers’  of  the  wicked  man,  as  if  they  had  all  been  cut  off  in  their  sins 
like  himself,  is  embarrassing.  The  alternating  second  and  third  persons 
are  also  very  puzzling.  A keen  glance  at  the  words,  however,  reveals 
the  underlying  original.  For  the  key  see  11.  3,  4.  Read  ll.  35-38  thus  : — 

i^n  nim 

[v]^j3p3[i] 

The  accumulation  of  corruptions  is  strange,  but  far  from  unparalleled. 

for  ^:nn  reminds  us  of  11*)  "ni*?  in  v.  12.  "[IVI  arose  out 
of  a transposition  of  the  letters  of  • In  Oj  the  J is  dittographed, 
while  the  > goes  with  the  following  Jl.  which  follows,  comes  from 

a dittographed  Jl'’ . must  have  been  originally  (G  avra)  ; bbn, 

with  transposed  letters,  became  remove  the  upper  stroke  from 

and  it  approaches  3 (see  2 S.  xix.  i,  for  injnn). 
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r Ri METERS.  The  introduction  to  a psalm  on  the  Messianic  judgment,  the  rest 
of  which  has  been  lost.  Yahwe  appears  ; his  ‘lips  are  full  of  inaignation  ’ (Isa. 
XXX.  27).  The  nations  which  have  said,  ‘ Come,  let  us  destroy  them’  (Ixxxiii.  5), 
shall  receive  their  sentence,  not  in  words,  but  in  acts.  Meantime,  the  loyal 
Israelites,  gathered  together  from  all  parts,  will  look,  with  calm  satisfaction,  at  the 
patiently  waited  for  retribution  (Hi.  8,  liv.  9,  &:c.).  According  to  Ol.  and  Duhm, 
the  writer  of  Ps.  1.  makes  ‘ much  ado  about  nothing,’  or,  at  least,  about  nothing 
worthy  of  such  an  elaborate  ‘fiction’  as  that  in  z’v.  1-6.  Not  relying  on  the 
weight  of  his  own  authority,  he  represents  the  following  admonitions  on  the  right 
kind  of  sacrifice  and  on  the  right  rules  of  human  intercourse  to  have  been  uttered 
by  the  divine  lips  amidst  convulsions  of  nature.  This  view,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a just  one.  It  is  true  that  the  post-exilic  writers  sometimes  begin  in  a key 
which  they  are  not  able  to  preserve  long  (see  e.^.  Isa.  Iviii.),  but  such  a fiasco  as 
01.  and  Duhm  suppose  is  surely  incredible.  It  it  is  true  that  not  a few  psalms  are 
of  composite  origin,  why  should  not  Ps.  1.  be  included  in  the  number  ? It  so 
happens  that  Ps.  Jxxxi.  is  exactly  parallel.  Fv.  7-15  of  that  psalm  were  certainly 
not  written  as  the  continuation  of  z/v.  1-6  ; in  sliort,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  is  composite.  So 
also  is  the  psalm  before  us,  and  some  may  even  be  tempted  to  point  to  the 
‘ Selah,’  at  the  end  of  v.  6,  and  again  (in  G)  after  v.  15,  as  favouring  this  view.  That 
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Ps.  1.'^^  is  a psalm  of  the  post-exilic  community,  which  delighted  in  descriptions 
of  theophanies,  and  lived  in  the  constant  hope  of  the  divine  judgment,  can  hardly 
be  denied.  The  parallelism  between  /.  3 and  Lam.  ii.  15  (Isa.  xxxiii.  17)  is 
significant;  cp.  i Macc.  ii.  12.  All  these  passages  presuppose  the  post-exilic 
idealization  of  the  Holy  City. 

Alarked : Of  Asaph.  Of  Salmah.  i 

T Yahwe  speaks,  the  earth  trembles 
From  utmost  east  to  farthest  west. 

From  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  2 

The  glory  of  our  God  shines  forth. 

Before  him  a fire  consumes,  3 

Around  him  a tempest  rages. 

He  summons  the  heavens  above,  4 

And  the  earth,  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 

His  loyal  ones  gather  before  him,  5 

10  Those  that  are  plighted  to  him  assemble  themselves  ; 

And  the  heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  6 

That  he  is  a God  of  justice. 

3 f.  Zion  idealized.  See  introd., 
and  note  on  xlviii.  3.  It  is  touching 
to  see  how  a decided  opponent  of  the 
theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  still  adheres  to  the  belief 
in  the  special  presence  of  Yahwe  in 
Zion  (against  Roy,  Die  Volksgemeinde, 

46,  n.  2). — is  the  usual  word  for 
theophanies,  as  Ixxx.  2,  xciv.  i,  Dt. 
xxxiii.  2,  but  seems  to  be  a variant  to 
**3'  (see  crit.  n.).  — Cp.  A 4 with  Isa. 
lx.  \b. 

7.  Heaven  and  earth  are  summoned 
as  witnesses  (Isa.  i.  2). 

9 ff.  The  ‘ loyal  ones  ’ to  whom 
God  has  given  his  bhlth^  or  pledge,  on 
certain  moral  conditions,  and  who 
represent  the  true  Israel,  assemble  to 
witness  the  divine  act  of  judgment  on 
their  wicked  oppressors.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  true  meaning.  The  ordinary 


vieAv,  however,  which  presupposes  M, 
is  that  the  nominal  members  of  the 
pious  community  are  brought  together 
to  have  their  piety  tested  (cp.  Roy, 
Die  Volksgemeinde  im  Psalter,  37).  It 
has  to  be  ascertained  whether  they 
.are  really  entitled  to  call  themselves 
hdsidlm  (cp.  Isa.  xlviii.  i f.),  and  the 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  with  which 
a berith  is  in  usage  accompanied 
is  thought  to  prepare  the 

way  for  the  instruction  on  the  true 
nature  of"  sacrifice  which  follows.  Un- 
fortunately, this  instruction  can  by 
no  means  be  said  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a test,  and  the  strange  phrase  in 
V.  ^b  may  .safely  be  regarded  as  corrupt. 
— The  heavens,  i.e.  the  heavenly  ones, 
the  angels  (cp.  Ixxxix.  5).  His 
righteousness,  i.e.  that  God  will  do 
justice  to  his  people. 


PSALM  L.— 2. 

Trimeters.  A restatement  of  the  true  law  of  sacrifice,  promulgated  by  Yahwe 
at  the  Exodus  (Jer.  vii.  22-24).  The  opening  agrees  with  Ixxxi.  9.  The  only 
important  part  of  the  ritual  is  stated  to  be  prayer  and  thanksgiving — important, 
because  alone  ordained  by  God.  Cp.  on  xl.  2-12,  li.  3-19.  It  is  implied  that 
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even  in  the  age  of  Ezra  the  gross  theory  of  sacrifices  as  the  food  of  God  was  still 
in  existence.  No  w^onder,  w'hen  w^e  read  Isa.  Ixv.  3 f.,  Ixvi.  3,  passages  which 
cannot  refer  solely  to  the  Samaritans,  or  consider  the  lodgment  effected  by 
that  gross  theory  in  the  later  Avesta  of  Zoroastrianism.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  efficacy  of  sacrificial  blood  in  maintaining  the  connexion 
between  Yahwe  and  Israel  is  distinctly  implied,  not  only  in  the  Levitical  law,  but 
by  the  late  prophetic  writer  of  Zechariah  ix.  ii.  Note  the  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  animal  creation,  which  is  hardly  quite  reconcileable  with  the  view  that 
after  all  the  psalmist  had  no  objection  to  animal  sacrifices  in  themselves,  but  only 
to  the  gross  theory  which  he  criticizes  (Duhm).  The  correction  in  /.  5 is 
important;  the  psalmist’s  view  now  becomes  consistent.  Cp.  xl.  7,  li.  18. 


I Hear,  O my  people,  and  I will  admonish  thee  ; 7 

0 that  thou  wouldest  hearken  unto  me,  O Israel  ! 

1 +who  speak+  am  Yahwe  thy  God, 

[Who  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt’s  land]. 

None  of  thy  sacrifices  [do  I desire],  8 

And  thy  burnt  offerings  which  are  continually  before  me  ; 

I accept  no  bullocks  from  thy  house,  9 

Nor  he-goats  from  thy  folds. 

For  mine  is  every  beast  of  the  forest,  10 

10  I raise  up  the  strong  among  the  oxen  ; 

I know  all  the  birds  of  the  sky,  1 1 

And  the  trees  of  the  uplands  are  in  my  mind. 

If  I were  hungry,  I would  not  tell  thee,  12 

For  the  world  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  therein  : 

Am  I to  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  13 

Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

Sacrifice  unto  God  thanksgiving,  14 

And  pay  to  the  Most  High  thy  vows, 

And  invoke  me  in  time  of  trouble,  1 5 

20  I will  rescue  thee,  and  thou  shalt  honour  me. 


6.  Continually  before  me. 

the  continual  offer- 

T - - 

ing,’  mesChs  the  regular  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  of  a lamb. 

9-12.  Cp.  Ps.  civ.,  and  note  the 
gains  from  textual  criticism.  T/ie  trees 
of  the  uplands,  cp.  Isa.  xl.  16,  ‘ Le- 

banon is  not  sufficient  to  burn.’ 

= Ass.  sadh  (see  ‘ Field,’  Enc.  Bib.). 

18.  ‘Sacrificing’  and  ‘vowing’ 
have  become  symbolic  phrases.  Cp. 
IIos.  xiv.  2 [3],  a late  passage,  where 
‘ so  w'ill  we  pay  the  fruit  (read  '"ID 


as  G S)  of  our  lips’  means  ‘so  will  we 
pay  our  vows,’  and  the  next  verse 
shows  that  the  phrase  simply  means 
obedience.  Bredenkamp  {Gesetz.  u. 
Propheten  [’81],  64)  and  B.  Jacob 
{ZATIV,  xvii.  [’97J,  273  ff.)  argue  at 
length  against  this  view.  ‘ To  sacrifice 
thanksgiving’  must,  they  think,  be 
taken  literally  ; is  not  and  cannot 

be  used  metaphorically.  There  is  no 
‘must’  about  the  matter;  B.  Jacob 
falls  into  a fundamental  error,  both  as 
regards  this  phra.se  and  as  regards  Ps.  1. 
The  context  must  decide.  See  on 
cvii.  22,  cxvi.  17. 


I. 


Q 
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PSALM  L.— 3. 

TTrimeters.  Yahwe  speaks  ^^gain,  not  this  time  di  iactically,  but  in  the  tone  of 
stern  rebuke.  He  addresses  himself,  as  the  interpolated  introduction  to  v.  16 
rightly  says,  ‘ to  the  wicked,’  i.e.  not  to  imperfectly  moral  members  of  the 
orthodox  community  (so  e.g.  Duhm),  but  to  hypocrites,  who  pretended  to  be 
adherents  of  the  law,  but  were  really  in  league  with  the  chiefs  of  that  ‘impious’ 
faction,  which  Ps.  xxvi.  denounces  with  such  keenness  (see  also  Ps.  Sol.  iv.).  The 
description  in  i.  i might  be  applied  to  them  if  the  negative  particle  were  omitted. 
They  professed  to  be (pious)  when  it  suited  them;  at  other  times  they 
were  close  friends  of  the  anti-legal  party.  They  are,  therefore,  threatened  with 
the  fate  of  the  ‘ traitors  that  deny  God’  (ix.  18,  xlix.),  also  called  nebalini  and 
hdnephim  (see  on  //.  5,  6).  Soon  ‘ shuddeiing  will  surprise  the  hdnephim  ’ (Isa. 
xxxiii.  14).  Let  these  hypocrites  take  warning  in  time.  Cp.  on  Ps.  lii. — The 
‘ Selah  ’ in  G,  at  v.  15,  may  suggest  that  what  follows  is  an  editorial  addition, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  best  view  (see  crit.  note).  The  appendix  {v.  23)  was 
doubtless  added  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  v,  22  ; cp.  vv.  14  f. 

I ^What  right  hast  thou  to  rehearse  my  statutes,  16 

Or  to  utter  aloud  mine  ordinance, 

When  -^thou  showest  that-f-  thou  hatest  discipline,  17 

And  castest  my  words  behind  thee  ? 

Thou  connectest  thyself  with  the  assembly  of  the  impious,  18 
And  throwest  in  thy  lot  with  the  unholy : 

With  thy  mouth  thou  whisperest  malignity,  19 

And  to  th}^  neighbours  thou  utterest  deceit. 

Thou  speakest  a shameful  thing  against  thy  brother,  20 

10  Thou  revilest  the  son  of  thy  mother. 

Yahwb  thou  hast  tempted  and  hast  provoked,  21 

Thou  hast  defied  the  law  of  thy  God. 

For  thy  perfidy  (?)  I will  punish  thee. 

And  set  in  order  [thy  ways  ?]  before  thee. 

Mark  this,  ye  that  deny  God,  22 

Lest  I tear  -fyou-j-  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  rescue. 


Appendix. 

Sacrifice  thanksgiving  and  honour  me,  23 

And  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High. 


3.  Blscipline,  iDiu  , i-e.  right 
self-guidance,  Prov.  i.  2,  xxiii.  23,  &c. 
— 5 f.  See  especially  xxvi.  5,  and  on 
the  class-name  note  on  xiv.  i. 

T T 

As  to  (a)  the  noun  'PT  means 

one  who,  either  from  his  very  birth  or 
by  a treasonable  act  has  no  standing 
in  the  community  of  the  Supreme  God 

' But  to  the  w 


(Job  xiii.  16).  Like  the  *795  (Isa. 
xxxii.  6),  he  ‘ speaks  ’ impiety  (11^3^  » 

T T : 

Isa.  ix.  16),  and  this  impious  speech  is 
closely  connected  with  wicked  actions, 
e.g.  the  violation  of  the  marriage-bond 
(Jer.  iii.  2),  murder  (Num.  xxxv.  33, 
Isa.  xxiv.  5 [cp.  Gen.  ix.  5 f.  J,  Ps. 
cvi.  38),  and  apostasy  (Dan.  xi.  32). 
As  applied  to  a community,  'H  indicates 

ked  God  says. 
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that  it  is  not  under  the  protection  of 
Yahwe  (Isa.  x.  6,  Mic.  iv.  ii),  having 
collectively  broken  the  fundamental 
religious  precepts  (Isa.  ix.  16,  cp.  xxiv. 
5 xxxiii.  14  f.).  As  a class  name,  'H 
is  late  (eight  times  in  Job,  once  in 
Prov.,  once  in  a very  late  part  of 
Isaiah)  ; only  occurs  in  Isa. 

xxxii.  6 (late).  a’so  no  doubt 

underlies  the  av0pco7rape<r«os(-ot)  of 
G Ps.  liii.  6,  and  of  the  Greek  Ps. 
Sol.  iv.  title,  7,  8,  19.  (d)  The 

verb  is  also  rather  late  in  use.  In 
Jer.  iii.  i,  2,  9,  xxiii.  ii,  Mic.  iv.  ii 
(not  Micah’s),  it  clearly  means  ‘ to  be 
polluted.’  See  also  Num.  xxxv.  33, 


Ps.  cvi.  38,  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  Dan.  xi.  32  ; 
all  post-exilic.  On  the  origin  of  the 
word,  see£nc.  Bib.,  ‘Hypocrite.’ 

6-8.  Prov.  xi.  9 is  exactly  parallel. 
— -Thy brother,  i.e.  any  fellow-Israelite  ; 
for  the  term  ‘ mother,’  see  on  li.  7. 
Probably,  just  as  the  person  addressed 
is  a collective  person,  so  the  ‘ brother  ’ 
spoken  of  is  the  whole  body  of  Jews 
faithful  to  their  religion. 

Ilf.  Cp.  Ixxviii.  10,  18,  56,  and 
see  crit.  note. — Ye  that  deny  God,  a 
good  paraphrase  of  (see  crit. 

note). — 16.  See  on  Ps.  vii.  3,  and  cp. 
PIos.  V.  14,  vi.  I,  xiii.  7 f.  ; Job  xvi.  9. 
— 17  f.  See  introduction. 


Critical  Notes.  1.^^^  The  title  must  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
V.  I (see  next  note). 

I.  M mn*’  J,  Nortis  deus  dominus  (similarly  ’A  2 0), 

G Geos'  Kvpios.  But  this  would  only  be  possible  in  prose  (Josh.  xxii. 
22,  very  late).  (note  Pasek)  is  probably  a corruption  of 

i.e.  nDb/Bb  (see  on  x.  i).  To  transfer  to  line 

4 (Duhm)  is  only  possible  if  the  opening  words  of  v.  3 are  omitted  (so 
also  We.)  as  the  ejaculatory  prayer  of  a pious  reader. — But 
the  verb  should  state  the  consequence  of  Yahwe’s  speaking  (cp.  Hi.). 
Read  (xcvii.  4),  and  for  (/•  2)  read  (We.). 

— 4.  P'Sin  seems  to  be  a variant  to  which  may 

have  been  written  indistinctly,  so  that  a marginal  note  was  made  sug- 
gesting this  alternative.  The  title  '3'’  bbDD  seems  also  to  occur  in 
the  true  text  of  Isa.  xxxiii.  17  (see  SBOT,  Isaiah,  Heb.,  ad  loc.,  and  cp. 
Marti).  P'or  read  "TJ3  ; omit  as  a dittographed 

and  for  read  niT. 

7 f . M byt'l^-  Read  (Houb.,  La.,  We.),  and  also  in  Gen.  xxvii. 

39,  xlix.  25.— M ipy  Read  ; more  natural. 

9 ff.  Read  innil,  after  G (Bi.,  Du.).— Point  (G, 

Gr.,  Du.). 

12.  M tOS’i:;  (note  Pasek).  Read  ’n 

M comes  from  a dittographed 

l.(^)  3 ff.  An  allusion  to  Ex.  xx.  2.  Read  therefore  rTUT'  (which  the  editor 
avoids)  for  and  supply  ||  line  by  the  help  of  Ex.  xx.  2b,  Ps.  Ixxxi. 

1 1^.— Read  [YDHN]  is  a dittogram  of  yn2l 
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10.  jM’s  n’lnil  has  caused  much  perplexity.  ‘On  the 

mountains  of  the  thousand’  (’A  J,  Ba.)?  We  should  have  expected 

G €V  to7s  op€(TL  Kai  /3des  Dnnn.  Du.,  onna 

‘on  a thousand  hills.’  Ol.,  Bi.,  We.,  cp.  xxxvi.  7.  Critics, 

however,  have  omitted  to  ask  whether  the  corruption  may  not  extend  to 
/T)?;2rTIl  (corrupt  in  xlix.  13,  21,  Ixxiii.  22).  To  obtain  a satisfactory  sense, 
read  '<njprT. 

11.  M Dnrr,  a scribe’s  error  produced  by  '"lin.  Read  (so 

• T • “ T 

Street  and  Duhm)  after  GST.  One  MS.  of  Kenn.  has  Dnil 

12.  M '’"T’lZ/  rt  (as  in  Ixxx.  14^),  i.e.,  according  to  most  since 

- T 

Bochart,  ‘all  that  stirs  in  the  field  (or  plain).’  Too  vague.  Franz  Del. 
compared  Ass.  zizCmii,  ‘worms,’  or  (Frd.  Del.,  Ass.  //IVB,  282(2,  but 
cp.  572),  ‘an  animal  like  a locust.’  Cp.  also  PT  ‘mite,  spider.’  Too 
mean.  Both  here  and  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  the  word  is  certainly  corrupt.  G here 
wpaiuTrjs  dypov,  i.e.  either  Aram.  VT  ‘brightness,’  Dan.  ii.  31  (some  MSS. 
read  Vt  for  PT  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  ii),  or  y'iJ  ‘flower’  (lit.  something  bright); 
Herz  would  even  read  The  most  probable  correction  is  ‘ the 

trees  of  (the)  uplands.’  Cp.  Ixxx.  14  ; also  SBOT,  Isaiah.,  Heb.,  p.  165. 
20.  G’s  did\l/a\pa,  i.e.  rho,  comes  from  a dittographed 

5 f.  According  to  M,  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  bad  Israelites 
are  thieving  and  adultery — a rather  commonplace  description.  The 
language  too  is  not  natural  ; ‘ when  thou  sawest  a thief,  thou  hadst 
pleasure  (?)  with  him.’  The  use  of  rpk'l  with  oy  is  also  questionable 
(Job  xxxiv.  9?)  ; but  the  yi/m  of  G S J (Saad.  Gr.  Bii)  is  not  very 
plausible.  Read  '^he  initial  *)  in 

probably  represents  the  b in  ; *)DJ^  probably  comes  from  “TOiJ,  a 
fragment  of  a dittographed  . 

7 f.  M an  odd  expression.  Read  probably 

njJT  ; that  (M  H,  Aram.,  ‘to  hum,  to  whisper’)  is  not  found  in 

Kal,  is  no  strong  objection. — M . Read  (see  lii.  6i>). — 

M • Read  (Frankenberg,  Psahnen  Sal.,  20).  arose 

from  dittography. 

9 f.  M . Rather  , Kr.,  Gr.,  Herz.— M •>2)''^  ITlPl  ; G 

eTidds  aKtivdaXov;  a guess?  In  M H ‘ blemish,  reproach’;  cp. 

Voma  22b,  ‘ no  reproach  ('“T)  rested  on  Saul’s  descent.’  It  occurs 
in  Sirach  xliv.  19  mg.,  but  the  text-reading  (confirmed  by  S)  is 
. Read  generally  denotes  blasphemy  against  God, 

but  cp.  xliv.  17,  and  note  the  wider  use  of  . The  construction 

2 is  Talmudic. 

II.  M (note  Pasek)  ; very  obscure.  It 


was 
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ot  true  that  Yahwe  ‘ kept  silence,’  i.c.  took  no  notice  of  the  offences. 
Nowack  takes  the  clause  to  be  virtually  interrogative  ; Kon.  (§  390  r) 
explains,  ‘ as  often  as  I was  silent.’  Parallelism  is  opposed  to  all  these  ; 
we  require  , which,  however,  will  not  make  sense.  We  have 

T 

no  option  but  to  seek  for  suitable  words  which,  on  the  analogy  of  similar 
errors  elsewhere,  the  scribe  may  have  corrupted  into  'nm 
(for  the  whole  clause  is  unnatural  in  form  and  contents).  Not  improbably 
read  JT'DJ  niH''  ; this  prepares  the  way  for  the  strong  phrase 

in  /.  15  (z/.  '120).  represents  (substituted  by  the  editor  for 

M “rjiDD  jivrr  ; g tWXaiSes  avo^xiav  (niJin)  on 

cao/xaL  (TOL  ofxoios  ; "'AWos  gives  avoixe.  First  of  all,  jHVrT  excites 

suspicion ; the  supposition  that  two  readings  are  combined  is  too  easy, 
considering  that,  in  the  next  place,  the  whole  clause  is  neither  clear  in 
itself,  nor  suitably  placed.  How  did  the  wicked  faction  suppose  that 
God  was  like  itself?  The  characteristics  of  the  wicked  of  which  we  have 
just  heard  are  incapable  of  being  ascribed  to  God.  Had  the  phrase  been, 
‘ thou  thoughtest  that  a bribe  would  appease  me,’  we  might  have  let  it 
pass.  What  we  require  is  a suitable  climax  for  the  list  of  the  offences  of 
the  wicked — something  equivalent  to  ‘thou  hast  denied  God’  (cp.  /.  15  ; 
V.  22a).  Read  probably  Jl'HD ; thus  parallelism  is 

thoroughly  satisfied.  The  three  final  letters  in  M (■JI/'O)  may  be  added 
to  the  material  for  the  next  line. — M (IID)*  The  general  sense 

is  clear,  but  the  right  way  of  expanding  this  scanty  material  is  not  clear. 
Read  perhaps,  (cp.  Ezr.  ix.  4,  x.  6),  if  this  is  metrically 

sufficient. — ^Vfter  insert  The  recurrence  of  DT  might 

account  for  the  omission. 

15.  M Read  certainly  (see  on  ix.  18). 

Appendix.  The  difficulties  are — (i)  (double  ^),  (2)  1")1  □’,^1 

(meaning),  (3)  the  excessive  length  of  the  second  line.  The  second  of 
these  has  been  met  in  different  ways.  Many  (Bp.  Hare,  Street,  Geiger 
{Jiid.  Zt.  V.  1 13),  Gr.,  Che.  (ed.  i),  Kau.,  Bevan  {Crit.  Rev.,  April,  ’96), 
Herz)  read  *TJ“l'n~D7TI ; Lagarde  ii.  378],  and  nearly  so  We., 

2 paraphrases  M,  Kai  (vtuktcos  Sdevoun.  The  meaning  of 
the  consonants  of  the  text,  however,  is  probably  given^  by  G,  Ka\  eK6i 
(□li/'l)  obos  f]  dec^oD  avrS  to  auirrjpLOv  tov  Qeov.  But  is  either  (j’s  view 

T : 

or  Lagarde’s  satisfactory?  No;  for  (i)  both  readings  are  unmetrical, 
and  (2)  the  payment  of  vows  should  follow  and  not  precede  the  sight  of 
Yahwe’s  deliverance.  The  three  difficulties  must,  therefore,  be  met 
differently.  Read  thus  (cp.  //.  17,  18,  20), — 

'mDi  nnr 
■rjn-TJ  dWi 
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The  second  ^ in  ^2:ii2y  seems  to  have  been  detached  from 
M’s  addition  has  Arisen  out  of  two  miswritten 

forms  of  ; cp.  for  in  the  title  of  Ps.  1. 


comes 
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T^^rimeters.  Pious  Israel,  still  suffering  acutely  from  calamities  which  are  a 
proof  of  God’s  wrath,  but  not  now  in  exile  (see  on  v.  13a),  craves  pardon  for  sins 
which  it  cannot  indeed  fully  understand,  but  which  it  assumes  to  be  as  great  as 
the  punishment.  The  author  of  the  appendix  supposes  the  psalm  to  have  been 
written  during  the  exile,  for  in  the  prayer,  ‘ Build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ’ (v.  2od), 
he  throws  himself  back  imaginatively  into  this  period.  In  other  words,  this  later 
writer  wishes  to  add  a qualification  to  a passage  {v.  18)  liable,  as  he  thought,  to  be 
misunderstood,  but  not  to  frame  it  in  such  a way  as  to  spoil  the  harmony  of  the 
composition.  Another  writer,  to  whom  v.  2 must  be  assigned,  so  entirely  missed 
the  object  of  the  psalmist  that  he  picked  out  a scene  in  the  life  of  a historic 
personage  which  seemed  to  him  to  present  the  occasion  of  the  psalm.  The  lateness 
of  his  date,  however,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  historic  personage 
is  David,  whose  name  only  got  into  the  original  title  (v.  i)  by  corruption  of  the 
text  (the  psalm  being  really  Ethanic).  The  acquaintance  of  the  psalmist  with 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  a cogent  proof  that  he  too  is  by  no  means  an  early  writer;  at  any 
rate,  he  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Persian  period.  To 
suppose  a reference  to  the  colossal  troubles  commonly  (but  perhaps  wrongly) 
assigned  to  the  times  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  is  hazardous,  however.  The  poet 
seems  rather  to  sum  up  all  the  many  troubles  of  the  period  which  began  with  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  never  actually  ended  till  the  gre'at  Maccabees  arose. 

That  the  speaker  is  the  pious  community  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  To 
suppose  that  the  psalm  was  originally  meant  for  an  individual,  but  afterwards 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  communiiy,  or  that  the  psalmist  is  not  quite  sure  himself 
whether  he  would  prefer  the  speaker  to  be  an  individual,  or  to  represent  Israel 
(cp.  Coblenz,  p.  85),  needlessly  impairs  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the 
poem.  The  Hebrew  writers  so  strongly  realize  the  organic  unity  of  Israel  that 
they  fall  into  the  use  of  language  which  is  sometimes  startling  to  Western  readers 
(see  on  xxxii.h),  and  cp.  Isa.  liii.).  The  expression  ‘ deliver  me  from  bloodshed  ’ 
(v,  i6a)  is  quite  capable  of  explanation  on  the  nationalistic  theory.  To  the 
innocent  blood  which  was  shed  by  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxiv.  3 f.  ; cp.  Ezek.  vii.  23, 
xxii.  2-4)  the  captivity  of  Judah  is  expressly  assigned,  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
that  old  Semitic  passionateness  which  led  to  sins  of  bloodshed  was  by  no  means 
purged  away  from  the  later  Jews  (see  e.g.  xxvi.  9,  lix.  2,  cxxxix.  19,  Isa.  lix.  3, 
ii,^  and  note  that  the  whole  of  Isa.  lix.  is  like  a commentary  on  Ps.  lix.b)  But  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  is  corrupt  (see  on  /.  29),  so  that  the  long 

dispute  between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  tne  Davidic  authox'ship  loses  its  chief 
starting-point. 

It  is  true  there  is  another  starting-point — the  title.  Can  the  circumstantial 
statement  in  v.  2 really  have  been  woven  out  of  the  obscure  words,  ‘ Rescue  me 
from  bloodshed  ’ ? Probably  the  title  can  be  accounted  for  on  a quite  different 
theory.  On  the  analogy  of  Pss.  vii.  and  lii.,  it  would  seem  that  v.  2 is  an 
editorial  expansion  of  the  misread  words  ‘ to  Bathsheba,’  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
psalm  was  originally  described  as  a Sabbath-psalm  (see  crit.  n.  on  title). 


Deposited.  Marked : of '' Arab- etlian.  For  the  Sabbath  ft).  1,2 

I Have  pity  upon  me,  O God  ! according  to  thy  great  kindness  ; 3 
Thy  compassion  being  so  large,  blot  out  my  transgressions. 


As  with  fullers’  soap  wash  me  from  my  guilt. 
And  purify  me  from  my  sin. 


4 


^ Aids  io  the  Study  of  Criticism^  207-210. 
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My  transgressions  I do  indeed  acknowledge,  5 

Of  my  sins  I am  ever  conscious. 

Against  thee  alone  have  I sinned,  6 

Displeasing  to  thee  +alone+  is  that  which  I have  done, 

That  thou  mightest  be  +proved+  righteous  in  thy  sentence, 

10  That  thou  mightest  be  +proved+  blameless  in  thy  judgment, 

Surely  in  guilt  was  I brought  forth,  7 

In  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. 

Surely  thou  carest  for  truth  more  than  for  offerings,  8 

Make  me,  then,  to  know  the  secrets  of  wisdom. 

Besprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  that  I may  become  pure  ; 9 

Wash  me,  that  I ma}/  become  whiter  than  snow ; 

Satisfy  me  with  mirth  and  gladness,  10 

That  the  frame  thou  hast  crushed  may  thrill  with  joy. 

Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins  ; 1 1 

20  My  guilty  acts — blot  them  all  out. 

A pure  heart  create  for  me,  O God  ! 12 

A constant  spirit  produce  within  me. 

Cast  me  not  forth  from  thy  presence  ; 13 

Thy  holy  spirit  take  not  from  me.  , ^ 

Gladden  me  again  with  thy  succour,  14 

And  sustain  me  with  a zealous  spirit. 

Then  will  I teach  thy  ways  to  apostates,  1 5 

So  that  sinners  return  to  thee. 

Rescue  me  from  the  Edomites,  O Yah  we  ^ !•  16 

30  That  my  tongue  may  cause  to  resound  thy  righteousness. 

O Yahwe  ! open  my  lips,  17 

That  my  tongue  may  publish  thy  praise. 

For  thou  carest  not  for  sacrifices,  18 

Offerings  and  burnt  sacrifices  thou  dost  not  desire. 

Yahwe’s  power  is  a spirit  that  is  broken,  19 

A heart  that  is^  crushed  ^ thou  dost  not  despise. 

Appendix. 

Be  pleased  to  show  kindness  to  Zion,  20 

Build  thou  Jerusalem’s  walls. 

Then  wilt  thou  care  for  the  right  sacrifices  ; 

40  Then  will  bullocks  be  brought  to  thine  altar. 


^ My  succouring  God. 


“ Broken  and. 


^ O God  ! 
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3-  D33,  G 2 ttKvuou.  The  same 

figure  in  Jer.  iv.  14,  Mai.  iii.  2. — 6. 

‘ in  my  consciousness  ’ (1.  8). — 

7.  Against  thee  alone,  i.e.  not  against 
the  Babylonians  (Theod.  of  Mop'.)  or 
any  other  human  party  in  the  cause. 
Cp.  Hab.  i.  4,  13,  Isa.  xxxiii.  i.  Why 
against  Yahwe?  This  is  inferred  from 
the  national  calamities. 

9.  That  thou  mlgrhtest,  &c. 

The  ‘sentence’  or  ‘judgment’  has  been 
declared  in  Israel’s  recent  history  ; Ba- 
bylon (?)  and  Persia  have  executed  it  as 
God’s  instruments.  The  successes  of 
these  earthly  powers  were  fore-ordained 
(cp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  26  f.).  If  so,  the 
rightness  of  these  successes  (so  harmful 
to  Israel)  had  to  be  proved,  and  Israel 
had  to  sin  that  no  shadow  of  blame 
might  rest  on  Yahwe  (cp.  Isa.  Ixiii.  17). 

II.  Zn  guilt,  &c.  The  speaker 
belongs  to  an  erring  race.  Cp.  Job 
xiv.  4 (even  if  an  interpolation  1),  Isa. 
xlviii.  8,  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  The  ‘mother’ 
means  the  race  ; cp.  xxii.  10  f.,  1.  20, 
Ixxi.  6,  Isa.  1.  I. 

13  f.  Israel  has  made  its  confession  ; 
it  may  now  look  for  a cheering  response 
(xxxii.  5,  Hos.  xiv.  2-4  [3-5]).  But  to 
show  that  its  penitence  is  not  superficial, 
a further  petition  is  added.  Israel 
knows  that  obedience  is  the  true  sa- 
crifice, and  that  the  first  step  in  the  pith 
of  obedience  is  confession  of  sin.  For 
each  further  step  special  wisdom  or  in- 
sight is  required,  i.e.  ability  so  to  frame 
one’s  conduct  as  to  please  Yahwe.  God 
alone  can  give  this  wisdom,  the  secrets 
of  which  are  ‘marvels’  (Job  xi.  6). 
Hence,  the  speaker  adds,  since  thou 
carest  for  truth  (i.e.  sincerity,  cp.  cxlv. 
18,  I K.  ii.  4)  more  than  for  offerings 
(xl.  7) — and  I have  given  a first  proof 
of  ‘ truth  ’ by  my  free  confession — make 
me  to  know  those  secrets.  In  Ps.  xc.  a 
prayer  for  pardon  and  a prayer  for  wis- 
dom and  for  joy  are  again  combined. 

14.  Besprinkle  me;  lit.  ‘free 
me  from  sin,’  G,  pavnels.  Notice  that 

Heb.  n^D  ‘to  pardon ’=  Ass.  saldhu 
‘ to  besprinkle.’  As  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25, 
one  of  the  traditional  rites  is  interpreted 
symbolically.  Possibly  the  symbol  im- 
plies the  comparison  of  the  nation  to  a 


leper  (cp.  Isa.  liii.  4^).  — Wash  me,  &c. 
Cp.  Isa.  i.  18,  Job  ix.  30.  For  the 
idea,  cp.  Jer.  ii.  22,  xiii.  23. 

i8f.  Thou  bast  crushed  (jn'3"j), 

pointing  on  to  1.  36.  Cp.  xxxviii.  9, 
xliv.  20. 

2 1 f.  Clement  Marot  finely  renders, 

‘ O Createur,  te  plaise  en  moy  creer  | 
Un  cueur  tout  pur,  une  vie  nouvelle.’ 
For  the  key  to  the  meaning  see  Ezek. 
xi.  19  f.,  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26  f.,  where 
a ‘ new  heart  ’ or  a ‘ heart  of  flesh  ’ is 
promised  to  Israel,  so  that  he  may  walk 
straight  forward  in  God’s  ways.  To 

render  nina  2b  ‘ ein  li elites  Bewusst- 
sein’  (Hitz.),  or  ‘a  joyous  spirit’ 
(Wellh.),  is  therefore  impossible.  Hitz. 
appeals  to  Prov.  xxii.  iia,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  ''  (=  mri')  in  V.  iia,  and  the 
loss  of  iil^  (cp.  G)  have  obscured  the 
meaning  of  that  passage.  It  is  ‘ one 
who  is  pure  in  heart’  that  Yahwe  loves, 
and  this  is  a synonym  of  ‘ blameless  ’ 
(&fxu}fxoi)  in  h.  It  is  not  merely  a joyous 
heart,  or  a temporarily  ‘clean’  heart, 
that  the  speaker  desires.  A ‘ clean 
heart’  had  often  been  subjectively  pos- 
sessed for  a time  by  the  early  Israelites, 
alter  the  due  performance  of  sacrificial 
rites.  It  is  a heart,  not  only  clean,  but 
able  to  guard  itself  against  future  pol- 
lution which  is  sought  for;  is 

therefore  the  right  word,  and  is 

its  synonym.  Such  a ‘ new  heart  ’ is 
described  as  VD2  mi,  which  is  not 
merely  a courageous,  confident  spirit  = 
(Ivii.  8,  cxii.  7),  but  a steady 
impulse  towards  all  that  is  good  — Hll 
nH'U  (/.  26).  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  this,  Ixxviii.  8, 37  ought  to  remove 
it.  Cf.  on  cii.  19. 

23.  Cast  me  not  fortli  . . . 2 K. 

xxiv.  3 says,  ‘ By  Yahwe’s  command- 
ment came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove 
them  out  of  his  sight,  for  the  sins  of 
Manasseh.’  It  is  first  of  all  exclusion 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  which  is 
thought  of.  But  such  exclusion  is  chiefly 
painful  because  it  means  the  cessation 
of  the  privileges  of  worship  in  the 
temple  — the  house,  not  so  much  of  sa- 
crifice, as  of  prayer.  Even  if  a new 


1 Cp./.Q.A\,  ’97,  P-  577- 
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conception  of  God’s  presence  is  being 
formed  (see  on  xxiii.  6),  it  cannot  as 
yet  supplant  the  sublime  and  tender 
associations  of  the  material  temple. 
And  how  is  the  right  of  access  to  God’s 
presence  to  be  preserved  ? Only  by 
righteousness  (v.  6,  8),  and  persistent 
righteousness  can  only  be  had  through 
the  holy  (or  divine)  spirit  dwelling 


within  Israel.  The  workings  of  this 
spirit  are  seen  (i)  in  the  right  guidance 
of  the  people  of  Israel  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10,  ii, 
14)  and  (2)  in  the  right  religious  teach- 
ing of  Israel  (Neh.  ix.  20).  Both  kinds 
of  operation  are  implied  here ; the 
former  in  lines  25,  29,  the  latter  in  lines 
14,  27. — 39.  7'he  right  sacrifices 
right.  See  on  iv.  6. 


Critical  notes.  Title.  The  statement  in  v.  2 is  perhaps  an  expansion 
of  for  which,  however,  we  should  perhaps  read 

_ T — V T “ " V 

omitting  all  the  rest  of  v.  2.  See  introd.,  and  cp.  on  lii.  2. 

I.  M G Kara  to  eXedy  crov,  i.e,  (Num.  xiv. 

19),  which  Bi.  restores.  Note  parallelism,  and  cp.  Ixxix.  ii, 

mn'  (IT*)  is  absorbed  by  ; thus  the  line  is  still  a trimeter. 

7'^nn“3T3  in  /.  2 presents  one  beat. 

3-  M nUTn  (Kt.)  or  3.TrT  (Kr.).  Superfluous  and  unpicturesque. 

Read  (Jer.  ii.  22,  Mai.  iii.  2).  Gratz,  who  reads  ^TT  ('3711^3), 

- . _ . 

sees  the  problem,  but  not  the  solution. 

9 f.  M produce  an  assonance  with  Rather 

point  but  as  the  sing.  (S),  not  the  plur.  (G  2 J).  In  /.  10  read 

(Gr.).  G iv  Tco  Kplveadal  ac  = 7pH);^n3. 

13  f.  The  rendering  of  this  distich  given  in  the  Wellhausen-Furness 
Psalter  is  so  remarkable  that  I give  it  here. 

Yea,  faith  and  trust — it  is  these  that  thou  lovest, 

Grant  me,  then,  insight  into  the  mystery. 

The  accompanying  note  runs  thus, — ‘It  troubles  him  to  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  God’s  righteousness  without  understanding  the  reason 
therefor.  If  he  could  but  get  an  “ insight  into  the  mystery  ” his  faith 
would  be  strengthened  (cp.  xc.  8).’  In  the  following  note  it  is  further 
stated  that  ‘by  the  “clean  heart”  is  meant  a joyous  spirit,  assured  of  the 
divine  favour  (v.  12).  The  opposite  to  this  is  the  troubled,  not  the  im- 
pure heart.’  This  is  partly  the  same  as  the  view  of  Hitzig,  who,  like  We., 
explains  ‘a  pure  heart’  (TIUlO  3*?)  as  = ‘ a consciousness  untroubled 

T 

by  the  loss  of  communion  with  God,’  but  supposes  the  ‘ hidden  thing  ’ 
(□JID)  to  be  Israel’s  uncertain  future.  Both  take  to  be  a synonym 

\ T V V 

of  in  the  sense  of  Trio-ny,  and  (Job  xii.  6 an.  Xey.)  in  the 

similarly  subjective  sense  of  ‘ trust’ ; of  the  latter  rendering,  however.  We. 
indicates  the  doubtfulness.  The  explanation  is  in  a high  degree  forced, 
but  it  expresses  a needed  protest  against  the  traditional  view.  A middle 
position  is  taken  up  by  Bii.  His  version  is, — 

Truly  thou  hast  pleasure  in  firmness  of  heart, 

Therefore  make  known  wisdom  to  me  inwardly. 
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That  is,  he  agrees  with  the  traditionalists  that  JlHiO  and  D/ID  are  both 
designations  of  the  inner  man,  but  he  admits  that  jIHIO  at  any  rate  is  as 
yet  philologically  obscure.  He  is  also  dissatisfied  with  the  common 
explanation  of  as  sincerity  or  honesty,  and  discovers  a new  and 

subtle  sense  for  it — ‘ das  fest  in  Gott  gegriindete  Wesen  (i  K.  ii.  4).’  My 
own  position  is  this.  If  the  generally  received  view  of  the  sense  of/.  13  f. 
is  right,  and  must  contain  designations  of  two  of  the  inner 

parts  of  the  body;  they  must  be  equivalent  to  ^^3,  and  (see 

references  in  note  on  vii.  9).  Unfortunately  there  is  no  philological  means 
of  proving  this.  It  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  the  ‘ reins  ’ are  called 
JlirfiO,  because  ‘smeared  over’  with  fat,  and  in  Job  xxxviii.  36,  where 
the  same  sense  is  given  to  jT)ntO[3]  by  Tg.  and  the  Rabbins,  we  should 
certainly  read  the  ‘lance-star,’  Antares  (cf.  on  Iv.  22).  The  sense 

‘ secret  place,'  = ‘ heart,’  for  DJID  is  less  arbitrary,  but  still  not  probable. 
The  word  only  occurs  once  elsewhere  in  plur.  for  ‘secret’  (Dan.  xii.  9), 
and  there  is  explained  by  ‘ sealed’  ; in  Ezek. 

• ■ • •••  \ T T 

xxviii.  3 is  doubtless  corrupt  (Cornill;  Crit.  Bib.).  Now  let  us  turn  to  G. 
This  version  makes  sense  by  disregarding  the  two  3, — yap  dXrjOeiav 
TjydTTTjcras,  rd  ddrjXa  Ka\  rd  Kpv(pia  Tijs  (TO(pLas  crov  edrjXcoa-ds  pot.  Apart  from 
the  wrong  tense,  this  gives  probably  the  right  meaning  of  /.  14  (see  above). 
But  we  cannot  ignore  the  two  3,  and  our  experience  both  with  /TiriD 
and  with  DDD  warns  us  to  look  out  for  corruption  of  the  text.  Assuming 
G’s  view  of  the  general  meaning,  there  is  only  one  word  from  which  DJID 
can  have  sprung;  it  is  (xliv.  22,  Job  xi.  6,  xxviii.  ii),  which  was 

perhaps  G’s  reading  (cf.  G,  xliv.  21).  And  how  shall  we  correct 
With  sound  linguistic  perception  MT  recognizes  in  the  initial  3 a pre- 
position. But  if  G’s  view  of  /.  14  is  correct,  the  required  preposition  is 

; ‘ thou  carest  for  sincerity  more  than  for’  anything  which  can  be  done 
with  formal  accuracy  without  sincerity.  Now  we  can  see  what  is  re- 
quired. Comparing  lines  33  f.,  xl.  7,  and  especially  Hos.  H.  6b,  we  may 
with  a near  approach  to  certainty  restore  ; the  corruptions  and 

omission  implied  were  easy. 

18.  'jyU’OT  (S,  Bruston,  Ba.).  M 'jy'OTJl-  Unnatural.  It  is 
the  psalmist  who  is  to  sing  aloud. 

29.  M Read  (see  on  v.  6,  Iv.  24). 

34-  nn:)31  (cf.  on  /.  13),  M After  nm;3  had  been  mis- 

T : • 

written  it  was  easy  to  correct  JID  into  JIN.  Perles  {Anal. 

88),  Uuhm  as  the  protasis  to  v.  18  b,  i.e.  ‘and  were  I 

to  give  burnt  offerings.’  This,  however,  is  not  natural.  By  reading 
we  make  lines  33  and  34  quite  symmetrical. 
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"X'rimeters.  a prophetic  denunciation  of  the  Jerahmeelite  people  as  a leading 
element  in  the  ‘league’  of  the  ‘impious,’  with  which,  as  we  gather  from  some  of 
the  psalms  {e.g.  xxvi.,  a Jewish  faction  was  associated.  The  psalm  is  parallel 
to  others  in  which  the  sharp  tongues  of  the  Arabian  enemies  are  spoken  of  (cp. 
e.g.  Iv.  22,  lix.  8,  Ixiv.  4,  cxx.  4) — parallel  also  to  that  strange  49th  psalm  in 
which  the  ‘ traitors,’  the  ‘ impious,’  the  ‘ deniers  of  God,’  the  ‘ insulters  of  Israel,’ 
are  condemned  to  everlasting  confinement  in  Sheol,  wdiile  the  true  Israel — the 
community  of  pious  observers  of  Yahwe’s  Law — will  live  for  ever  in  the  enjoyment 
of  God’s  favour.  Both  in  Ps.  xlix.C-)  and  in  Ps.  Hi.  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
opponents  of  this  true  Israel  that  they  trust  in  their  riches  rather  than  in  the  one 
true  God — that  All-righteous  One,  who  is  not  to  be  bribed  by  costly  sacrifices 
to  protect  or  to  favour  immoral  deniers  of  his  Law  and  insulters  of  his  faithful 
servants.  The  Jerahmeelites  or  N.  Arabians,  then,  would  appear  to  be  primarily 
meant  in  Ps.  xlix.<-h  Our  psalm  supplies  just  that  historical  definiteness  which  is 
required  to  make  Ps.  xlix.(->  thoroughly  intelligible.  Not  only  are  individual 
wicked  men' — whether  ot  Jewish  or  Jerahmeelite  origin — to  be  hurried  off  to 
Sheol,  leaving  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  the  locust,  but  the  whole  Jerahmeelite 
community  in  Palestine  is  soon  to  meet  with  a violent  end,  presumably  at  the 
coming  judgment.  The  vehement  language  of  v.  7 casts  a bright  light  on  1.  22, 
where  ‘ tearing  in  pieces’  relates  especially  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
as  a community  (cp.  ii.  9).  On  the  ‘ league  of  the  impious  ’ (/.  i)  see  xxvi.  4 f., 
1.  18,  Ixxxii.  I (cp.  Iviii.  2).  The  psalm  seems  to  have  suggested  Ps.  iv.  in  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  which  is  a Pharisaic  attack  on  the  Sadducees,  Cp.  OP,  121. 
It  has  also  a singular  resemblance  to  Isaiah’s  diatribe  against  a certain  Cushite 
or  Jerahmeelite  parvemt  at  Jerusalem,  whom  the  prophet  threatens  with  expul- 
sion from  Judah  (Isa.  xxii.  15-18).  See  Anier.  Journ.  of  Theol.,  v.  [1901], 

442  ff. 

Deposited.  Of  ''Arab-ethaii.  Against  the  house  of  Jerahmeel.  1,2 

I Why  ragest  thou  in  the  league  of  the  impious,  3 

[And  insultest,]  O Jerahmeel,  continuall}’  ? 

Insults  dost  thou  plan  for  thy  neighbours,  4 

Thy  tongue  is  like  a whetted  razor. 

Thou  lovest  tricks  and  falsehoods  5 

More  than  words  of  righteousness  and  peace  ; 

Thou  lovest  all  words  that  destroy,  6 

To  thy  neighbours  [thou  utterest]  deceit. 

Therefore  God  will  pluck  thee  up  for  ever,  7 

10  Will  seize  thee  and  tear  thee  up,  O Jerahmeel, 


And  from  the  land  of  the  living  will  uproot  thee. 

The  righteous  will  see  it,  and  will  triumph,  8 

[They  will  rejoice,]  and  will  laugh  at  his  fate, 

‘Behold,  the  impious  one  [who  raged,]  9 

Who  made  not  Yahwe  his  stronghold, 

But  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his  wealth. 

And  exulted  in  the  glory  of  his  house.’ 
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And  as  for  me,  bowed  ^.by  suffering^,  and  poor,  lo 

I take  refuge  in  the  goodness  of  Yahwe, 

1 trust  in  the  lovingkindness  of  my  God. 

I will  thank  thee  for  ever,  because  thou  hast  delivered,  1 1 
And  will  sing  praise,  for  thy  lovingkindness  is  good. 


I f.  See  introd.  Insultest  . . con- 
tinually. Cp.  xlii.  II,  xliv.  17,  Ixxiv. 
10  (corn  text).  The  ‘insult’  is, 
‘ Where  is  thy  God  ?’  — 4.  Cp.  Iv.  22, 

lix.  8.-5.  X.  7,  XXXV.  20, 

xxxviii.'i3;  ci.  7.-7. 

See  on  xviii.  9-12.  — 9 — 12.  See  on 
ii.  9,  and  cp.  Isaiah’s  threat,  Isa.  xxii. 
17  f.  ; also  Ps.  xxxvii.  35  f. 

16.  Wlio  made  not  Yaliwe,  &c. 

Cp.  liv.  5 r,  ‘they  have  not  set  thee,  O 
Yahwe!  before  them.’  The  religion  of 
the  Jerahmeelites,  being  low  and  formal, 
is  worthless.  They  know  not  the  ‘ right 
sacrifices,’  iv.  6 (see  note). 

17  f.  See  introd.  and  cp.  xlix.  7. — 


19.  Most  scholars  find  a contrast  be- 
tween the  luxuriant  olive-tree  planted 
in  the  temple-courts,  and  therefore  spe- 
cially flourishing,  and  the  uprooted  tree 
which  symbolizes  Israel’s  enemy.  But 
(i)  the  description  of  the  olive-tree  is 
singularly  cramped,  and  (2)  to  infer  from 
Ixxxiv,  4,  xcii.  14,  Zech.  i.  8,  and 
2 Macc.  xiv.  4 that  trees  grew  in  the 
sacred  precincts  in  ancient  times,  is 
excesssively  bold.  None  of  these  pas- 
sages will  bear  the  stress  laid  upon  them. 
The  contrast  is  a finer  one  than  has  been 
supposed  ; it  is  between  the  proud  self- 
confident  Jerahmeelite  and  the  humble 
Israelite, whose  refuge  is  Yahwe’s  loving- 
kindness. — 23.  Thou  hast  delivered. 
Strictly,  a future  perfect  (cp.  liv.  9, 
Ivi.  14). 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  The  reference  of  the  title  to  Doeg  the 
Edomite  is  so  absurd  that  one  looks  out  for  a motive.  The  motive  is  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  (probably)  true  title,  viz. 
which  was  misread  , and  set  the  editor  thinking  how 

to  expand  it. 

I.  M enigmatical.  And  why  To  suit  ? 

But  does  any  one  ‘boast’  of  his  ‘wickedness’  ? In  the  light  of  parallel 
psalms  read  certainly  • For  other  disguises  of 

see  xxvi.  4,  Iviii.  2,  Ixxxii.  i.  comes  from  a corrupt  form 

nmi  (ixiv.  3).  For  'Jin , see  the  error  in  x.  3,  and  cp.  on  Ixviii.  22. — 

2.  For  IDIl  Houb.,  We.,  and  Du.  (after  S)  ingeniously  read 
But  the  corruption  of  into  "T'Dll  in  xliii.  i 

suggests  a better  correction.  Read  (vocative),  and  prefix 

^"injpV  See  exeg.  note. — 3.  M Jll-in . Too  strong;  read  TliBin  • 
See  on  v.  10,  and  cp.  on  Ixii.  /.  3. 

3.  M (so  G).  Does  the  tongue  think?  xxxv.  28  is  no 

justification.  Read  . Same  error  in  xv.  3 ; cp.  on  /.  8. 

4.  M The  true  reading  is  , but  when  this 

word  had  come  by  corruption  into  /.  3,  the  ancient  editor  had  to  emend 
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it  in  1.  9.  A reminiscence  of  ci.  7 may  have  suggested  the  alteration  ; cp. 
also  /.  8.  Thus  once  more  the  gloss-theory  is  superfluous. 

7.  M nowhere  found  as  a noun.  Read  (cp.  Iviii.  3, 

corr.  text).  [So  already  Briill.] 

8.  M Read  (see  on  /.  3). 

The  line  now  coincides  with  1.  igd  (corr.  text). 

10.  M TyTirf . But  nnn  means  ‘ to  rake,  or  hold,  together.’  We. 
would  derive  from  Jirin  • Read  rather  (x.  10,  Judg.  xxi.  21). 

jl  for  as  Job  ix.  12,  Prov.  xxiii.  28  (read  — M • A suffix 

is  required  ; 2 S Houb.  supply  2 m.  s.  ; Gr.  Dyo.  3 m.  s.  But  many 
analogies  suggest  that  the  true  reading  is  (see  on  /.  2).  The 

n‘7D  at  the  close  of  v.  7 represents  the  same  word  (a  marginal  correction 

of  '^nxD  ?). 

13  f.  M Read  either  (xli.  12)  or  (xl.  4^?)  . 

S (very  paraphrastic  in  this  verse)  ‘ shall  rejoice.’ — Read  vSyi 

: : ' T T : 

. The  two  verbs  look  very  much  alike  ; hence  one  fell  out. 

15.  M Read  p33r7  (see  on  /.  i),  and  insert  • 

17.  M Ti?’’.  Plainly  a mutilated  phrase.  Read 

in'll  (xlix.  17).  G ihvva^oiQr]  enl  Ttj  fiaTaivTrjri  avrov,  i.e. 

S T presuppose  iOiriB , which  La.,  Gr.,  Bi.,  Bii.,  Du.  adopt.  Herz, 
ininn  . M’s  in')  is  a fragment  of  in''21 ; for  see  ix.  20 

T“  : ••  T ••  •• 

(corr.  text). 

19  f.  M p^"1  n''T3  'Jl^l  (Pasek  after  Very  improbable  (see 

exeg.  note).  n'TD  is  a corruption  of  '’n'*DrT , which  is  indispensable  as 
a parallel  to  ’’nniDH , and  is  misplaced.  is  again  corrupt  in 

xxxvii.  35.  Read  here  ]V3^1..  and  prefix  ’’jp,  which  fell  out  after  . 

The  next  line  is  wanting. 

21.  Read  nin'  31121  'n'ln  (parallelism).  ^11^  and  n'l  con- 
founded (liv.  8). — 22.  Omit  D^ip,  a corrupt  dittogram  of  and 

T 

1^1  as  a dittogram  of  in  "]11J^  . But  is  preferable  to 

— 23.  M Read  (see  on  xxii.  31). 

T • T T ; “ 

24.  M nip^^.  Hu.,  rr’IDp^  ; Hi.,  Gr.,  Dy.,  Bi.,  Driv.,  We.,  Du., 
ninhi  (xix.  3).  Neither  verb  is  a good  parallel  to  Lag.  Ps.jiixta 

Hebr.  Hier),  (i  S.  xviii.  30)??  Surely  we  should  read  . 

T and  D were  transposed  ; then  T became  1 and  D-p  (cp.  on  Ixxiii.  27^). 

which  follows,  represents  , a fragment  of  , written  as  a 

correction  of  Dlphi  • Omit  1;D  (editorial  insertion),  and  read  ^‘npH  . 
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J\  N Elohistic  edition  of  Ps.  xiv.,  placed  after  Ps.  lii.  on  account  of  the  reference 
to  , ‘the  impious,’  with  this  composite  heading,  ‘Deposited.  Of  Salmath. 

T T 

Deposited.  Of  ‘Arab-ethan.’  Street  suggested  that  the  variations  might  be 
intentional,  the  psalm  having  been  retouched  to  adapt  it  to  some  recent  event. 
But  the  ordinary  causes  of  corruption  sufficiently  account  for  the  textual 

phenomena.  That  the  last  editor  read  does  not  prove  this  to  be  right. 


PSALM  LIV. 

1 RIMETERS.  Exposed  to  the  assaults  of  wicked  men,  foreigners,  pious  Israel 
appeals  to  its  God.  Duhm  supposes  an  individual  to  be  the  speaker,  but  even  if 
we  adopt  □'IT,  ‘proud  ones,’  in  v.  5,  it  will  be  too  bold  in  an  individual  to 

appropriate  phrases  elsewhere,  and  much  more  fittingly,  applied  to  the  community. 
Cp.  Smend,  116,  who,  however,  underestimates  the  historical  colouring  of  the 
psalm.  The  foes  of  the  speaker  being  named  in  other  psalms  of  this  group,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  read  ethnic  names  in  v.  5 (see  crit.  note).  As  in  the  case  of 
li.,  lii.,  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  lix.,  lx.,  we  seem  to  get  a clue  to  the  origin  of  the  very 
unplausible  title  in  the  traditional  text. 


Deposited.  Of  the  Ishmaelites.  Deposited.  Of  ''A7'ah-ethan.  1,2 
\_Concerning\  the  Zarephathites . 

I Succour  me,  O Yah  we  ! by  thy  right  hand,  3 

And  right  me  by  thy  strength. 

O Yah  we  ! hearken  to  my  prayer,  4 

Listen  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

For  those  of  Zarephath  assail  me,  5 

Misrites  seek  after  my  soul  ; 

[Thy  judgments  they  do  not  fear,] 

They  have  not  set  thee,  O Yahwe  ! before  them. 

Be  a helper  unto  me,  O Yahwe  ! 6 

10  Redeem  me  from  those  that  seek  my  soul. 

Let  the  evil  return  on  the  Ishmaelites,  7 

For  their  wickedness  do  thou  extirpate  them. 

With  the  lyre  will  I chant  hymns  unto  thee,  8 

And  give  thanks  in  thy  house  to  thy  name,^ 

Because  from  all  distress  thou  hast  rescued  me,  9 

Mine  eye  sees  the  fate  of  mine  enemies. 


f Ji.  By  thy  right  hand.  Cp. 

cxxxviii.  7.  ‘By  thy  name,’  i.e.  ‘by 
thy  glory’  (Isa.  xxx.  27),  is  not  natural 
here.  Duhm’s  explanation  (‘by  a 
manifestation  of  thy  presence  in  the 
temple  ’)  is  far-fetched.  Not  so  in  /.  14. 


5.  Those  of  Zarephath.  This 
old  name  too  was  affected  by  the 
psalmists  (cp.  Ixxxiii.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4, 
xciv.  20).  The  editor  who  expanded 
the  heading  probably  found  ‘Sefathites’ 
— a shorter  form  of  Sarefathites,  and 


^ Yahwe. 
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confounded  it  with  ‘ Ziphites.’  A league  13  f.  Imitated  in  Jon.  ii.  10, 

of  tribes  is  supposed. — 8.  Note  that  • Observe  that  Yahwe’s  ‘name’  is  his 
Abraham  does  not  expect  to  find  ‘ the  mimen,  the  divinity  resident  in  the 
fear  of  God  ’ in  Gerar,  according  to  temple,  and  apprehended  in  the  cultus. 
Gen.  XX.  ii. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M Read  (Gr.);  note  parallelism. 

5 f.  M □'’")?  (Pasek  follows),  T and  several  MSS.  (Kenn., 

de  R.),  besides  the  ||  passage,  Ixxxvi.  14,  read  DHT.  Ol.  (doubtfully), 
Gr.,  Smend,  Duhm,  Bertholet,  prefer  this.  But  if  is  right,  vve 

expect  (Isa.  xxv.  5,  xxix.  5,  Ezek.  xxxi.  12).  Consistency,  however, 

• T 

requires  the  corrections  See  introd. 

- T : T • ; • 

7.  Inserted  by  pure  conjecture.— 8.  Read  (Gr.)  ; as  Ixxxvi.  14. 

9.  M ’DSba  But  surely  after  11.  i — 8 a fervent  petition 

is  indispensable.  Add  to  this  that  M’s  text  is  untranslateable.  Most 
take  21  for  the  Beth  essentice,  and  '’DQD  for  a case  of  the  intensive 
plural  (Kon.,  § 338)3).  But  the  plural  is  as  unnatural  here  as  in  cxviii.  ja 
(see  note)  ; would  be  better  (cp.  Moore  on  Judg.  xi.  35),  but  what 

of  Read  The  corruptions  and  trans- 

positions of  letters  are  obvious. 

11.  The  of  Kt.  and  T is  correct.  Kr.  though  all  the 

T • T 

vss.  but  T,  many  MSS.  and  several  editions,  also  Hitz.  and  Del.,  prefer 
it,  is  an  unnecessary  conjecture. — M Read  (cp.  on 

T : 

V.  9,  lix.  I lb). 

12.  M But  follows.  ‘ In  thy  faithfulness  deliver 

us,’  would  be  more  possible.  The  metre  too  is  not  satisfied.  Read 

(xciv.  23) ; cp.  on  xxv.  5A  Ordinary  transposition  and  corrup- 

T T T : 

tion  of  letters  (cp.  next  note). 

13  f.  M n3'133.  G (cp.  T)  eKova-icos  ; in  Num.  xv.  3 '33  clearly 
means  ‘ spontaneously.’  But  we  should  expect  rT3"T3,  ‘ freewill  offerings,’ 
with  nn3Ii*^.  Even  so  there  would  be  a want  of  parallel  passages  in 
the  Psalter.  Gr.  reads  I'ightly,  for  nn3TJ^-  But  this  is  not 

enough.  For  '33,  read  ”11333.  This  is  paraphrased  in  Jon.  ii.  10  (where 
^^3T^^  should  be  HIDm)  by  HIIj"!  ^1p3-— 3‘i:0"'3  (cp.  lii.  n)  comes 
in  rather  awkwardly  ; contrast  cxxxv.  3.  Read  ?[n'33-  313  and  ri'3 

are  elsewhere  confounded.  Omit  niil'  (gloss). 

15.  M Are  not  vve  commentators  too  ready  to  accept  such 

incongruities  ? Read  (G  S,  Or.). 

16.  Read  '3'J^3  (without  1),  for  metre,  with  Grimme. 
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PSALM  LV. 

P LAINLY  this  is  a ‘composite  psalm.  Vv.  2o(end)-24  cannot  be  conveniently 
interwoven  with  the  rest  of  the  psalm.  They  are  also  in  a different  metre. 
Ps.  Iv.'i^  consists  of  trimeters;  Ps.  lv.(-^  of  pentameters.  Both,  however,  have 
the  same  theme — Israel’s  danger  from  the  hostile  neighbouring  populations.  We 
have  already  met  with  specimens  enough  of  this  kind  of  psalm.  Except  in 
Ps.  xliv.,  however,  we  have  not  found  references  to  such  glaring  outrages  as  are 
apparently  mentioned  in  the  true  text  of  v.  5,  which  reminds  us  of  Pss.  Ixxiv., 
Ixxix.,  and  the  second  of  the  Lamentations.  The  loud  cries  of  the  foreigners 
produced  a deep  impression  on  the  Jews  (cp.  Ixxiv.  4,  Lam.  ii.  6 f.)  ; they  were 
the  accompaniment  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem 
(cp.  Ixxix.  lb,  xciv.  20).  This  is  what  the  psalmist  really,  or  in  imagination, 
has  just  witnessed.  No  wonder  that  pious  Israel  (who  is  the  true  speaker, 
should  fall  into  the  deepest  despondency,  and  seem  to  himself  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death.  Gladly  would  he  find  refuge  in  the  rocky  homes  of  the  wild  doves  (see 
on  V.  8),  for  he  fears  these  violent  men,  whose  various  nationalities,  as  usual,  he 
enumerates.  He  prays  that  a speedy  death  may  put  an  end  to  their  mischief. 
He  knows  that  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  will  be  answered.  The  plans  of 
the  Jerahmeelites  (here  as  elsewhere  the  heads  of  a league  of  peoples)  will  be 
frustrated. 

To  this  is  appended  a description  of  the  godlessness  of  the  Jerahmeelites  (cp. 
V.  10),  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  in  Jer. 
xli.  For  the  Ishmael,  whose  violation  of  the  bond  of  guestship  by  a cold-blooded 
murder  is  there  related,  was  no  Jew,  but,  as  we  are  distinctly  told,  of  the  race  of 
Jerahmeel,'  a mercenary  soldier,  employed  at  first  by  Zedekiah,  but  afterwards  by 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites.  And  it  is  possible  that,  just  as  Ps.  Iv.(i),  like  the 
kindred  psalms  (see  on  Ps.  xliv. (24 , is  probably  based  on  the  tradition  in  2 K. 
xxiv.  2 (see  corrected  text),  so  Ps.  lv.(2»  may  be  a poetic  commemoration  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  by  this  Jerahmeelite.  That  either  poem  is  contemporary  with 
the  events  referred  to  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Whether  it  is  history  or  imagina- 
tion that  the  N.  Arabians  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  of 
Jerusalem  (cp.  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.),  we  cannot  tell  for  certain,  but  the  persistence 
of  the  belief  that  they  did  so  is  in  favour  of  an  affirmative  answer.  To  quote 
from  the  psalms  is  needless,  but  we  may  compare  the  psalms,  as  here  given,  with 
the  post-exilic  passages,  Amos  i.  ii  f.,  Obad.  ii.  In  the  former  passage  the 
pitiless  persecution  of  Israel  by  Edom  is  punished  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
palaces  of  Bozrah,  and  the  law  of  ‘ like  for  like  ’ suggests  that  Edom  had  first  of 
all  destroyed,  or  joined  in  destroying,  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  latter 
Edom  is  represented  as  having  been  as  one  of  the  foreigners  who  ‘ entered  Jeru- 
salem’s gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  it.’  With  this  we  should  (see  Crit.  compare 
Joel  iv.  (iii.)  3 ff.,  where  Musur  and  Midian  and  all  the  districts  of  Sarefath  are 
denounced  for  ‘casting  lots’  for  Yahwe’s  people  and  for  carrying  Yahwe’s  silver 
and  gold  into  their  temples  or  palaces.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
warlike  peoples  and  such  enemies  of  Israel  as  the  Edomites  and  N.  Arabians 
would  content  themselves  with  ‘ looting’  the  Jewish  capital,  and  we  may  probably 
assume  that  there  was  a N.  Arabian  as  well  as  a Babylonian  invasion  (cp.  Crit.  Bib. 
on  2 K.  xxiv.,  XXV.).  It  was  the  havoc  wrought  by  these  men  of  kindred 
race  which  affected  the  Jews  of  the  post-exilic  age  more  than  any  cruelties  of  the 
Babylonians,  because  it  was  recalled  to  their  recollection  by  the  bitter  hostility  still 
shown  to  them  in  word  and  deed  by  the  ‘ sons  of  Esau.’  The  unwarlike  spirit  of 
the  writers,  however,  forbids  us  to  bring  these  psalms  down  as  late  as  the  Mac- 
cabcean  rising,  in  spite  of  the  striking  parallel  in  i Macc.  v.  I-4.  The  parallelism 
is,  in  fact,  when  we  look  into  it,  very  incomplete. 

Thus  the  historical  situation  of  the  psalm  (as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  group,  liv.-lix.)  is  transformed.  There  is  a large  amount  of  poetic  imagination 
in  it,  but  the  passion,  at  any  rate,  is  not  simulated  ; the  psalmists  .are  thinking  of 

1 In  Jer.  xli.  i both  and  are  corruptions  of 

‘ Jerahmeel.’  Cp.  ‘ [erahmeel,’  Enc.  Bib.,  also  Crit.  Bib.  on  Jer.  l.c. 
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as  much  as  of  the  past.  Earlier  theories  need  not  here  be 
hpJncr  ^ot  the  pious  high  priest,  Onias  III.,  who 

H with  horror  at  the  wickedness  of  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  there 

virtually  Theod.  Mops.',  see  Ba.  in 
r prophet  Jeremiah— a view  much  older 

^ H ’ 122)— whose  character  was  not  so  soft— not  to  say  weak— 

where  the  real  Jeremiah  and 
rftfrJ  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  indicated,  and  notice  that  all  important 

of  Jeremiah  disappear  in  a cor- 
T^'  , ^^other  even  the  editor,  in  rewriting  w.  13-15, 

doubled  " P^'ostly  opponent  Pashhur  (Pedahzur),  may  well  be 


Deposited ; of  the  Ishmaelites.  Deposited : of  ^Arab-ethan. 

LV. — I. 


I Hearken  to  my  prayer,  O Yahwe ! 2 

And  hide  not  thyself  from  mine  entreaty  ; 

Attend  unto  me  and  answer  me.  ^ 

My  body  trembles,  and  I am  astonished — 

At  the  mockery  of  [the  Jerahmeelites  and]  Arabians,  4 
At  the  cries  of  the  sons  of  Asshur. 


For  my  palaces  they  have  swallowed  up. 

My  habitations  they  have  destroyed. 

My  heart  is  anguished  within  me, 

10  Terror  has  fallen  upon  me  ; 

Fear  and  trembling  enter  into  me. 

And  gloom  +of  Deathland+  envelopes  me. 

And  I think,  ‘ Oh,  that  I had  wings  ! 

Dove-like  would  I flee  away  and  find  rest  ; 

Yea,  I would  fly  afar  off. 

And  lodge  in  the  desert  of  rocks.’ 

I will  take  refuge  in  God  mine  asylum 
Because  of  Jerahmeel  and  Missur. 

Those  of  Edom  have  annihilated  my  sanctuaries, 
20  The  Arabians  have  destroyed  my  palaces. 
Jerahmeelites  and  Asshurites, 

Ammon  and  Amalek  lay  waste  ; 

Rehoboth  and  Ishmael  lay  waste, 

Moab  and  the  house  of  the  Hagrites. 

For  the  Arabian  insults  me  and  the  Ishmaelite, 
They  that  hate  me  jeer  at  me  ; 


R 
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Thou  too  art  in  the  cabal  of  my  haters, 

0 thou  mine  associate  and  acquaintance  ; 
Together  we  took  sweet  counsel, 

30  And  praised  in  the  house  of  God. 

Let  Death  overmaster  them  in  a moment, 

Let  them  go  down  alive  into  Sheol, 

The  Jerahmeelites  and  the  Sarefathites, 

The  Rehobothites  and  the  Hagrites  ! 

As  for  me  I call  upon  Yahwe  ; 

He  will  deliver  me  from  the  Arabians. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  pious  I make  my  plaint, 

1 moan,  he  will  hear  my  voice  ; 

He  will  set  me  free  from  Ishmael, 

40  From  the  league  of  those  of  Jerahmeel ; 

The  Ishmaelites  he  will  humble, 

The  Jerahmeelites  he  will  put  to  shame. 


15 

16 


17 


18 

19 


20 


LV. — 2. 


1 Void  of  piety  is  the  house  of  Jerahmeel  ; | they  fear 

not  God.  20b 

He  has  laid  hands  on  one  at  peace  with  him,  | desecrated 
his  covenant.  21 

Smoother  than  butter  is  his  face,  | but  his  heart  is  a 
grave ; -2 

Softer  than  oil  are  his  words,  | but  sharper  than  javelins. 

Corrupt  are  the  deeds  which  he  practises,  | and  yet  he 
prospers,  23 

Never  does  he  see  [evil],  | his  ancles  waver  not  ; 

But  thou,  O Yahwe ! wilt  bring  them  down  | in  a 
moment  to  the  pit,  24 

[To]  the  Ishmaelites^  their  days  will  be  short,  | but  I 
myself  trust  in  thee. 


4.  Z was  astonisbed,  i.e.  at 
Valiwe’s  apparent  desertion  of  his  people. 
Cp.  Ixxiii.  21,  Ixxvii.  4. — 5 f.  Cp.  //. 
21-25,  32-34,  39-42,  xliv.  17,  lxxiv.4f. 
— 7 f.  Cp.  especially  Ixxiv.  9a,  Ixxix. 
i^,  Lam.  ii.  5,  7,  Isa.  Ixiv.  ii  [10]. — 
12.  Note  the  parallelism  of  xliv.  20. 


13-16.  Oh  that  I had  wlngrs  ! 

Cp.  cxxxix.  IO^^,  where  the  poet  imagines 
himself  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  sun  ; 
xi.  is  only  parallel  in  M.  The  sup- 
posed parallel  in  Jer.  ix.  i [2]  is  not 
worth  much.  There  the  prophet  wishes 
he  could  leave  his  own  people  and  lodge 


^ Edomites,  Jerahmeelites. 
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in  the  wilderness.  Here,  however,  it  is 
the  people  itself  which  speaks,  and  its 
longing  is  to  be  able  to  fly  not  into  any 
ordinary  wilderness,  but  to  the  rocks, 
where  the  wild  doves  have  their  home 
(cp.  Cant.  ii.  14,  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  Ezek. 
vii.  16) — say  those  near  En-gedi,  where 
Robinson  the  traveller  ii.  245) 

found  multitudes  of  pigeons  enjoying 
their  nests  undisturbed.  The  speaker 
in  the  psalm  was  not  a wild  dove,  but  a 
tame  one.  On  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
dove  for  Israel,  see  note  on  Ixviii.  14. 

17,  18.  X will  take  refuge.  A 
resolution,  not  a contingency. — AJine 
asylum ; cp.  xviii.  2. 

21 — 24.  The  usual  list  of  enemies 
(see  on  Ixxxiii.  y-g).  The  combination 
of  Jerahmeel  and  Amalek  (which  ori- 
ginally meant  the  same  people)  shows 
how  conventional  the  list  is. 

27  ff.  The  hostility  of  the  former 


‘ acquaintances  ’ of  Israel  is  repeatedly 
referred  to ; disloyal  Israelites  are 
meant.  The  description  in  M is  due  to 
the  editor,  who  based  his  pathetic 
picture  on  the  fragments  of  a hardly 
legible  text  (see  crit.  note) . Apparently 
the  seductions  of  so-called  progress 
were  not  slight  among  the  post-exilic 
Israelites. 

31.  Death.  Sheol  ( = Death,  see 
on  vi.  6)  is  here  personified  as  a creditor 
or  taskmaster. 

37.  The  reference  to  the  hours  of 
daily  prayer  is  as  inappropriate  in  this 
moment  of  excitement  as  in  v.  6 (see  crit. 
note  there).  Cp.  £.  Bib.,  ‘ Prayer,’  § 3. 

lv.(2)  I.  See  introd.  Schultens 
and  Ewald  tried  to  get  the  requisite 

sense  out  of  but  too  violently. 

See  crit.  note. — 3 f.  Cp.  v.  10. — 6.  Cp. 
X.  6. — 8.  Cp.  Prov.  X.  27. 


Critical  Notes.  4. 

, is  very  suspicious. 

T • T : • • : • T 

{a)  As  to  2 J {KarqvexOrjv,  JiumiUatus  stem)  imply  ; cp. 

‘7’!^  in  Isa.  xv.  3.  Now  I”!'  in  Isa.  l.c.  is  corrupt  ; indeed,  the  supposed 
cannot  be  shown  to  exist.  From  Isa.  xxii.  4 some  (Gr.,  Che. 
‘ Isaiah,’  Heb.  119],  Du.)  have  been  led  to  suggest  or 

"IQiJ  . But  we  should  expect  >32121  to  follow  (Isa.  xv.  3).  {b)  As  to 

. This  is  defended  by  Kon.  (i.  464)  and  Nold.  (ZD JIG,  xxxvii. 
540),  but  from  a text-critical  point  of  view  it  is  very  improbable.  Griitz 
would  read  either  (v.  17)  or  (Ixxvii.  4).  Lag.  prefers  the 

former,  Ol.  and  Ba.  the  latter  alternative.  Duhm,  however,  prefers 
; in  fact,  the  erapdxOrjv  of  G seems  to  presuppose  this  ; cp.  2 
Dt.  vii.  23.  There  is  so  much  corruption,  however,  in  v.  3 that  we  may 
justly  feel  uneasy.  Critics  should  have  taken  our  passage  in  connexion  with 
Ixxiii.  21  (YQrTjT’)  and  especially  Ixxvii.  4 ; see  notes  on  those  passages. 
They  would  then  have  seen  that  the  most  probable  reading  is  . 

Returning  now  to  (a),  we  see  that  the  root  13D  is  not  the  most  suitable 
one.  Herz  has  acutely  suggested  instead  of  , but  does  not 

go  further.  Comparing  cxix.  120,  should  we  not  emend  into 

nra,  and  read,  as  1.  4,  nDTlNT  n'm  The  reading 

perhaps  arose  under  the  influence  of  in  /.  5 ; i.e.  was 

written  before,  instead  of  after  (see  next  note),  and  the  two  words 

and  became  fused. 

5 f.  Read  I 'i-iyLi  >7- 

On  the  omitted  'm’  see  preceding  note.  M’s  is  too  weak  as  a 
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parallel  to  jlpj?  or  (as  01.  acutely  corrects)  G.  Hoffmann 

{ZATW,  iii.  loo)  defends  Jlpy  as  meaning  ‘clamour,’  though  a root 
ply,  ‘to  cry  out,’  only  exists  in  Arabic.  The  vss.  make  p^^  = pl]^ . 
Herz  reads  JTl'Z^py.  is  not  uncommonly  a substitute  for  . 

7 f.  M’s  (cp.cxl.  II,  Kt.)  is  troublesome.  G e^e/<Xii/ai/ = 

(cp.  xxi.  12,  M G).  2 €Tre'ppi\f/av  ; J proiecerimt.  The  true  reading  under- 
lies and  . The  II  noun  is  concealed  under  , 

corrupt,  as  in  Ivi.  8.  Analogy  favours  reading  thus : — 

lo.  AI  jniQ'N  • Read  simply  (G  Oav^roxi)  is  an 

VT  ••  T 

expansion  of  (dittographed).  The  plurals  Q'D'X  and  occur 

only  in  corrupt  passages. 

12.  M . G S presuppose  , which  is  no  doubt  right 

(so  Gr.).  The  same  corruption  in  Ezek.  vii.  i8. 

1 6.  M G n^D  ”13"1D3  is  metrically  insufficient.  Some- 
thing would  be  gained  by  reading  (xci.  i).  Unfortunately, 

-121:33  is  also  doubtful.  ‘ Doves  do  not  fly  into  the  wilderness  ’ 
(Duhm),  at  least  unless  there  are  rocks  in  the  wilderness  (see  exeg.  note). 
Duhm  omits  PDVD  as  a gloss.  Surely  we  should  read  121/22 

(see  exeg.  note).  This  involves  taking  il^D  into  our  critical  material, 
but  this  we  have  again  and  again  already  had  occasion  to  do.  n‘:’D  may 
represent  QpD  (an  imperfectly  written  D'y^D),  cp.  n'2i^  and  □'2N  , 

nn2:  and  . 

17.  M intransitively  and  without  . G (followed  in 

• T * T 

ed.  l)  has  npocredex^M^  (so  S*"  ®’  T)  tov  croa^ovTa  pe,  = (llilnN 

*’1  2^32  ‘ I would  wait  in  silence  for  the  God,’  &.c.  But 

comparing  xviii.,  /.  2 (corr.  text),  it  is  better  to  read  2*^22 , and 

T : • 

should  clearly  be  HDriK  • Read  probably  '2^32  ^^2  nDlh? . in 
M may  be  a distortion  of  . Herz  suggests  'p  2732  111^11  TJX  , 
which  strikes  me  as  too  mechanical  a correction  ; Gr.,  inadequately, 

I'^pnx . 

18.  M li;D2  ilTD  mi2.  But  the  dove  wishes  to  leave  something 
behind  it.  The  idea  of  /.  18  is  altogether  wrong;  it  is  useless  to  correct 

into  n31D  (Hu.,  Gr.,  Bi.).  And  why  the  double  phrase.^  Parallel 
passages  suggest  n:t’X21  PX2nT2 ; cp.  M 5 f. 

19  f.  The  petition,  ‘Confound  their  speech’  (cp.  Gen.  xi.  7)  is  not 
natural  here.  And  what  of  pp2  ? Is  it  a synonym  of  ;)p3  ‘ to  cleave  ’ 
(so  Schultens)  ? And  if  ];p2  here=:pp2  (cp.  Barth,  Beitr.  ztir  Erkld- 
rimg  des  Jes.^  p.  4),  what  becomes  of  ;ipH)  ? In  /.  20  '*jl''Xl  is  plainly  a 
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bad  editorial  conjecture,  while  is  impossible  as  a parallel  to  H’'"!  • 

And  what  a descent  v.  lob  is  after  v.  io<^  ! Comparing  Ixxiv.  9 (corr. 
text),  Lam.  ii.  6f.,  read — 

DD=ti^n;  and  are,  of  course,  duplicates  of 

21-24  were  grievously  misunderstood  by  the  editor.  Analogous 
corruptions  elsewhere  enable  us  to  read  underneath — 

•innnn  nun*) 

□n:in  nu^ 

• : • ••  T 

The  extreme  ingenuity  of  the  editor — working  with  a preconceived  idea 
of  the  meaning — will  be  admitted.  Beginners  who  have  followed  me 
hitherto  will  see  how  in  each  case  he  came  to  err.  is  a 

transformation  of  a duplicate  of  jih}  is  either  or  pIDy  . 

25-27.  ‘For  it  was  not  an  enemy  that  insulted  me.’  But  this  con- 
tradicts V.  4.  Nor  is  the  sense  clear.  Does  the  speaker  really  mean 
that  the  insults  of  enemies  were  tolerable,  or  that  he  could  have  hidden 
himself  more  easily  if  his  mocker  had  not  formerly  been  his  friend  1 The 
Pasek  after  U,  and  the  frequency  with  which  has  displaced  U")^/ 

should  put  us  on  our  guard.  In  reality,  13-15  are  not  a digression 
containing  a rather  sentimental  description  of  a friend’s  ingratitude,  but 
a continuation  of  what  precedes.  Read  (omitting  the  first  and 
as  inserted  by  the  editor,  on  a false  hypothesis,  to  make  sense) — 

'sw  nm) 

Thus  the  two  linguistic  puzzles  b'l.IirT  (cp.  on  xli.  10),  and  U")^0 
disappear.  — 28.  Read  perhaps  (Or.);  cp.  Isa.  xii.  5 Kr.;  Ruth 

xi.  I Kr. 

30.  M T|*prT3  (with  3)-  Read  b became  J,  cp.  on  Ixviii. 

22b. 

31.  M a non-existent  word  (cp.  on  ii.  i,  Ixiv.  3).  Read 

and  connect  it  with  7/.  16  (Lag.).  Cp.  Iv.^-^, /.  7.  — M (Kt.),  or 

JIU  (Kr.;  also  given  as  Kt.) ; Pasek  follows.  So  Ginsb.;  Baer 
Both  readings  are  highly  questionable.  in  Ixxxix.  23  is  corrupt; 
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is  only  known  by  Beth-jeshimoth  (?).  Read  JIIQ  (cp- 

on  Ixxxix.  23).  Herz,  however,  i^S  or  r)M2  DN'ii''. 

T V T - * T V T ••  r • 

Wellh.  remarks,  ‘Kethib  is  at  least  right  so  far  as  this — that  it  regards 
as  a single  word.’  Why  ? 

33.  M’s  is  a corruption  of  which,  however,  should 

of  course  come  after  □'’’H.  The  speaker  pleases  himself  by  repeating  the 
names  of  the  doomed  peoples.  The  next  name  is  probably  D'JlSnil, 

• T : 7 : 

which  underlies  O foi'  3;  cp.  *)TD  for  Il'S,  Job  xxi.  20). 

34.  M QIl"lp3  'D^  IS  very  odd  ; G eu  rats  napoiKiais  avTOiv, 

as  if  DrP-;  cp.  Job  xviii.  19.  Most  explain  as  if  DJmjlQiil  ‘ in  their  store- 

V ••  I T T : • 

house,’  and  render  ‘ in  their  heart  ’ — a forced  climax.  Considering 

the  likeness  of  to  nUniD  in  v.  12,  we  should,  probably  read 

□'mni;  '")pn  should  be  Dn^m  (Ixxxlil.  7). 

36.  M Read  or  See  exeg.  note. 

37  f.  M "IpilV  Read  □’’TDIl  Spipa  (cxlix.  i).  — Point 

39.  M ms.  Read  HlS'.  was  absorbed 

(see  /.  38). 

40.  Read  follows  n"lpD  consists 

of  two  corruptions  of 

41  f.  Note  the  three  Paseks,  and  read  I 

To  suppose  a Be^/i  essentia;  in  D'B,")!!  is  most  far-fetched.  Gr., 
□ons.  Dip  is  too  bold  a phrase;  G paraphrases ; 2 (Itt’ 

iv.(-’)  I.  M ini3’’‘pn  Critics  have  been  in  sad  want 

of  a clue.  Read^J^pn")'  "TprT”'j'’N.  Such  condensations  do  occur. 

might  indeed  come  from  cp.  Job  xiv.  14  (end), 

where  read  TjD*?pn.  Gr.  suggested  But  ID*?  and  have 

to  be  adequately  accounted  for.  '»*?n  does  double  duty  ; it  represents 
primarily  n*l%  but  p also  stands  for  the  preposition  in  il'D*?- 

2.  M An  adj.  Qi*?;i;,however,  is  non-existent  (cp.  Ges.-Bu. 

and  Cornill  on  Jer.  xiii.  19.  We  have  to  read  either 

(see  Bii.  on  vii.  5)  or,  better,  (xli.  10).  Cp.  on  Ixix.  23. 

3.  Read  V2B  p*?n.  So  Ba.;  cp.  Gr.,  01.,  We.  Note 

Pasek  in  M;  the  points  ignore  the  old  ending  jp-  G implies  VJS  ; cp. 
Prov.  XV.  14,  Kr. — M “IllpT  Read  “IDpI  (cp.  v.  10).  The  passages  with 
Unp  need  testing;  cp.  on  Ixviii.  31,  Ixxviii.  9. 
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4.  M nino?  HDIIV  Read  -lin;!.  njnnn  is  a loan- 

word (cp.  Ass.  tartahic^  ‘javelin’  [Del.]  or  ‘lance’  [Jensen])  which 
also  occurs  under  a disguise  in  Micah  v.  5,  Job  xxxviii.  36,  xli.  21, 
and  perhaps  in  Jer.  ii.  34  (for  M’s  Cp.  JQR,  July, 

1898,  and  Crit.  Dib.  G /3oXi5es  ; ’A  Xdy;(at;  E'  in  Mic.  napa^i<pe(Tiv. 
But  cp.  Kon.  § 3051?. 

5 f.  ‘ Between  22b  and  24«,’  says  Duhm,  ‘ a marginal  quotation  has 
intruded.  It  is. a general  statement  like  xxxvii.  5,  which  does  not,  however, 
quite  suit  the  case  of  the  poet,  since  he  does  not  elsewhere  fear  for  his 
life  ; least  of  all  has  he  anxiety  about  food.’  Of  course,  if  the  text  is 
correct;  but  ought  not  to  awaken  suspicion  (see  Kon.  ii.  141,  note)  ? 

And  have  not  many  supposed  glosses  turned  out  to  be  simply  misread 
passages  of  the  text  ? One  can  hardly  doubt  that  after  is  a 

corruption  of  V*?D"lp  (see  on  xviii.  37^^).  Probably  x.  6 is  parallel,  and 
we  may  read  somewhat  as  follows  (note  Pasek  in  M)  : — 

: tt:  •**: 

v^onp  iE3b['  n'?]  I obiy'?  [yn] 

7.  M D'n'^X-  Read  mn’.— M jirtiy  More  plausibly 

But  the  phrase  is  tautological.  Read  probably 

8.  M D'pi  Ethnic  names  disguised,  as  so  often. 

Read  The  two  latter  names  are 

glosses.  To prefix  and  retain  in  the  text.  M ^^[1%  ‘divide’?? 
Read  probably  (Prov.  x.  27).  Thus  we  get  for  a — H^p' 


PSALM  LVI. 

r RIMETERS.  The  psalm  is  like  a continuation  of  Ps.  Iv.  ; for  phraseology  and 
ideas  cp.  also  liv.,  Ivii.,  lix. 

Deposited.  Of  the  Ishmaelites.  Of  the  Korahites.  Of  ''  Arab-ethan. 
A siipplicatio7i.  O71  behold  mg  the  Ztmephathites  if).  i 

I Pity  me,  O Yahwe  ! the  Ishmaelites  crush  me,  2 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  press  me  hard.  ^ 

They  are  in  excitement,  they  array  themselves  against  me,  6 
All  their  devices  aim  at  evil. 


^ Words  are  here  repeated  from  //.  13-18. 
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Behold,  the  Arabians  watch  me,  7 

The  Asshurites  lie  in  wait  for  me  ; 

Zarephath  [and]  Jerahmeel  join  together ; 8 

Cast  down  the  Arabians,  O Yahwe  ! 

My  sighs,  O Yahwe  ! thou  hast  counted,  9 

10  Thou  hast  laid  up  my  tears  in  thy  store-chamber. 

The  Arabians  will  be  put  to  flight,  10 

The  Jerahmeelites  [will  stumble]. 

I am  sure  that  Yahwe  is  for  me  ; 

Continually  do  1 boast  of  his  promise.  1 1 

In  Yahwe  I am  fearlessly  confident,  12 

What  +indeed+  can  earth’s  race  do  to  me  ? 


I will  praise  thee,  O Yahwe  ; with  the  lyre,  13 

I will  give  thee  the  due  thank-offerings  ; 

For  thou  hast  rescued  me  from  Deathland, 

That  I may  walk  +in  safetyo-  before  Yahwe. 


Title.  See  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Psalms,’ 
§ 26,  II ; ‘Jonath-elem-rechokim.’  Cp. 

also  the  corrupt  D^pni  Db  Ivi.  6. 

7.  Join  togrether.  Cp.  Ixxxiii. 
9^. — 8.  corrupt,  as  in  Iv.  4, — 

Cast  do7vn,  i.e.  into  the  abyss  (Iv.  24). 
— 9.  It  is  a fine  idea — that  of  God’s 
counting  the  sighs  which,  though  many 
(Lam.  i.  22),  are  ‘not  hid’  from  Him 
(xxxviii.  10),  and  which  He  carefully 
notices  (xii.  6,  2 K.  xx.  5).  Cp.  Matt. 
X.  30,  and  George  Herbert’s  line,  ‘ I 


have  not  lost  one  single  tear.’  But  the 
figure  supposed  in  M’s  reading  (‘into 
thy  bottle’)  is  grotesque.  See  crit. 
note. 

12.  Will  stumble.  Cp.  Iv.  24, 

end  (corr.  text). — 14.  His  promise,  i.e. 
the  great  Messianic  prophecy  of  Israel’s 
deliverance  and  glorification  ; cp.  cxix. 
74,  cxxx.  5. — 16.  Cp.  cxviii.  6. — 17. 
Cp.  liv.  8 (corr.  text). — 19  f.  Cp.  cxvi. 
8 f.,  where  the  suggestions  of  our  psalm 
are  expanded. 


Crit.  Notes.  Title.  Nowhere  does  tradition  more  urgently  need 
revision.  Analogy  requires  ethnic  names  here  as  elsewhere. 
should  most  probably  be  •>  ^^d  (end)  should  be 

(cp.  liv.,  Iv.).  □‘'pm  comes  from  □'’n"lpn“bj7  • As  soon  as  the 

corrupt  TllP  had  arisen,  it  became  natural  to  interpret  the  other 
parts  of  the  corrupt  title  so  as  to  suggest  an  episode  in  the  life  of  David. 
On  Neginoth  see  Introd. 

I-  □'n'7N-  Read  H’’,  which  was  joined  in  pronunciation  to 
‘Non  and  poeta  voluerat  ’ (Lag.).  So  Ivii.  4.  Now.,  Ba.,  and 

Ges.-Bu.  agree.  Cp.  the  proper  names  Dli^yn  and  and 

in  Am.  ii.  7.  Cp.  Bleek-Wellh.,  P-  — M’s  reading  and 

even  Herz’s  are  surely  too  vague.  (an  earlier  reading)  is 

a variant  to  (now  found  in  v.  2)  ; for  which  cp.  v.  9 (crit.  note), 

xxvii.  II,  liv.  7,  lix.  ii  (note).  Read  (cp.  on  xc.  3). — 2.  M 
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DVri'^S  • A false  reading  made  up  of  fragments  of  (two 

beats).  Cp.  on  xxv.  5,  xliv.  23,  Ixxiv.  22,  etc.  V.  3 in  M is  made  up  of 
variants  of  words  in  v.  2.  V.  2a  becomes  ; the  rest  is  an 

accumulation  of  corrupt  fragments  of  • Cp.  with 

D'nnn-o  in  iv.  19.  Duhm  rightly  sees  that  vv.  4,  5 = t/?/.  ii,  12.  On 
V.  13  he  is  less  satisfactory.  Surely  the  analysis  of  DIID  into  QV  ID  is 
too  mechanical.  Herz  suggests  DHV  ; cp.  G (po^rjOrja-ouTai.  Line  3. 
M ^bv  ^2Tr\]  [r^Tn]  ?]  (cp.  Hx.  4).  'n' 

correspond  to  (misplaced,  withPasek,  in  v.  7) ; comes 

from  ; G’s  ejSBeXvaaovTo  represents  another  corrup- 
tion of  larJH'.  nni  in  ?/.  6 corresponds  to 

In  z/.  ii;  see  on  /.  14-— 5-  M HDH.  Read  ; cp.  D'pDV  for 
Jer.  xlvii.  5 (?).  Continue,  □’’Ppy.— 6.  M *>1^35  Jpp 

Impossible.  Read  3 represents  D in  1.  5. 

7 f.  M For  OL,  Ew.,  We.,  etc.,  read  d!p3 

‘ weigh  (retribution  to  them)  ’ ; ^bv  would  be  better  (see  on  Iviii. 

3).  But  the  corruption  lies  deeper.  Here  and  in  /.  8 we  need  ethnics. 
D'?3=n[ti^]‘73=jl3"1i:;  see  ‘Palti,’  E.Bid.  Read 

J13p^.— M D'PP(with  Pasek).  Read  pN'n='n"i;r . 

9.  M >"lj.  “ij  nowhere  else  ; Gen.  iv.  16.  We  need  a parallel 

to  Read  (Lam.  i.  22).  G has  rrjv  Co^rjv  ixov  {i^q-yyaXa 

(Toi),  or  should  we  read  ^covfjv?  Either  ’’ri'TT  or  might  be  a 

• T “ . - 

corruption  of  The  same  remark  applies  to  2 J,  if  ra  ivbov  ixov 

and  secretiora  mea  represent  ’’jliniO  ; cp.  G li.  8 ra  ahrp^a  for  JTinD- 
Insert  rTliT^xSl  (□^n‘7^^)  at  end  of  verse. 

10.  M Either  read  rTTlp\i?>  and  omit  or  read 

nDD^i  (cp.  DDi^)*  M giving  the  word  in  two  incomplete  forms.  G 2 

Point  (lxxx.6,  Lam.  ii.  ii).— M TjlS:3.  Read 

(Hag.  ii.  19).  The  two  following  words  should  run 
'D3  is  a dittogram  or  correction  ; on  see  last  note,  end.  n"13D 
(Sirach  xliv.  4,  but  not  Ps.  Ixxi.  15)  must  be  wrong.  G S 2 J,  however, 

; in  2 the  second  €v86v  o-ov  should  be  evdinLov  o-ov. 

II  f.  M IhJ  (with  Pasek)  and  both  come  from  □’’31^.  — M 

out  of  place  here.  The  very  first  word  of  /.  i is  a cry.  The 
line  is  also  incomplete.  Read  □’’J^SpHT’  (cp.  Iv.  24,  corn  text). 

14.  M Read  DVn'PD-  The  error  was  produced  by  the 

vicinity  of  , which  looks  somewhat  similar.  See  v.  5 in  G,  eV  t<Z 
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Oea  (TTaii/ea-oo  tovs  Xoyovs  fxov,  where  oXrjv  ti)v  rjfx.  occurs  to  be  a variant  to 
eV  rw  deM.  Cp.  crit.  n.  on  xliv.  9. 

17.  and  still  more  are  peculiar.  It  is  not  enough  to  read 

(S,  Gr.).  Read  certainly mn*’ 

19  f.  Omit  as  a superfluous  insertion  ; also 

'HID  and  □''nn  as  late  interpolations  from  cxvi.  8 f. 


PSALM  LVIL— I. 


TPrimeters.  Pious  Jews  have  to  live  among  unbelieving  and  hostile  Arabians 
and  Jerahmeelites  (cp.  xlii. — xliii.,  cxx.),  but  the  i)lots  of  their  enemies  will  be 
frustrated.  The  insertion  of  a passage  from  lvii.(2)  asz^.  6 — as  if  a refrain — breaks 
the  connexion.  Cp.  Duhm. 

Deposited.  Of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite . Of  ^Arah-ethan.  A supplication. 
When  the  sons  of  Ishmael  and  the  Arabians  dreiv  near  (?).  i 

I Pity  me,  O Yahwe  ! pity  me,  2 

For  the  Jerahmeelite  crushes  me, 

And  through  the  presence  of  the  unholy  I tremble. 

Through  those  of  Arabia  and  Rehoboth. 

I call  upon  Yahwe  the  Most  High,  3 

Upon  God  who  shows  kindness  to  me  ; 

Yahwe  will  reach  forth  from  heaven,  4 

He  will  rescue  me  from  Deathland. 

I dwell  in  the  midst  of  Arabians,  5 

10  Beside  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel, 

Whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows, 

And  their  tongue  a sharp  sword.  1 

The  Ishmaelites  prepared  a net,  7 

They  longed  to  catch  my  soul  ; 

They  digged  before  me  a pit. 

Into  it  the  impious  ones  have  fallen. 

2-4.  Cp.  Ivi.  2;  xlii.  lob  ; cx.  7 cp.  vii.  18,  Ixxviii.  56 — 7 f.  Cp.  xviii. 
(corr.  text,  ‘Rehoboth’)-  Cp.  ‘ Keho-  17;  Ivi.  14. — 9.  Cp.  cxx.  4-6  ; Iviii.  7. 
both,’  Enc.  Bib. — 5.  ‘ Yahwe  Elyon,’ 


1 V.  12  wrongly  inserted  as  a refrain  (v.  6). 
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Critical  Notes.  Title.  See  introd.  The  close  originally  ran 

(cp.  1.  13).  To  suit  the  life  of  David  this  had  to 
be  transformed.  Some  such  solution  as  this  seems  necessary. 

2 f.  M n'Dn  'S-  But  (i)  we  expect  after  a descrip- 

tion  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  speaker,  and  (2)  for  the  so-called  ‘ archaic ' 
form  rT’Dn  (Oh,  Lehrb.  480)  there  is  no  complete  parallel.  Ivi.  2 supplies 
the  cluL^Vead 
after  H'DIl  '•  Read 

4.  M niin  Bi.,  Du.  But  the  phrase  is 

at  once  so  vague  and  so  peculiar,  and  metre  is  so  definitely  violated  that 
we  ought  to  investigate  the  reading.  D^^rT  has  already  proved  doubtful 
in  Iv.  12  (cp.  also  lii.  9).  Read  '2'n^p.  — 6.  M "IDil-  Read 

b^)\  (Luzzatto,  Gr.,  Bi.,  Che.^‘^,  Perles,  Uu.;  cp.  G). — 7.  Insert 

after  represented  by  il^D  (corrupt)  and  in  the  same 

verse  (4).  Omit  ^2y^'lDV,  a corrupt  variant  to 

8.  M 5)")n,  parallel  to  HOH.  Both  readings 

represent  the  complete  metrical  line  Possibly  (but 

see  above)  = (=nTJ).  Note  Pasek  after  (v.  5,  mis- 
placed). Cp.  G,  Kal  eppvcraTo  rr/v  pov  Ik  peaov  cKvpvoiv.  Previous 

emendations  are  most  disappointing. 

9.  Read  DOIP  TjinZ.  M’s  nZlD'y^’K  probably  comes  from 

(constructed  with  as  cxx.  6),  and  this  from  — 

10.  □'  in  probably  represents  Qy  (cxx.  5 f.).  lOil^  and 

make  up  ; DH  comes  from  rjrr.—  13.  M Read 

O'bwai^!-— 14-  M C)33.  Read  1303  =1002  (x.  9,  xvii. 

i2j.  — 15.  M HDim.  Read  'm. 

T : • T ; 


PSALM  LVIL— 2. 


1 RIMETERS.  This  little  hymn  of  praise  occurs  again  as  cviii.  2-6  ; ii  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  xxxvi.  6.  ‘A  new  song’  (/.  4)  as  in  xxxiii.  3 (see  note), 
xl.  4,  and  four  times  afterwards.  Observe  that  v.  gc  disappears,  and  with  it  the 
reason  for  calling  this  a morning-psalm. 

I My  heart  is  ready,  O Yahwe  ! 8 

Unto  thee  will  I sing  and  make  melody^ 

Awake,  my^  harp  and  my'  lyTe  ! 

I will  sing  a new  song. 


9 
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I will  thank  thee,  O Yahwe  ! among  the  peoples,  lo 

I will  make  melody  unto  thee  among  the  nations. 

For  thy  lovingkindness  reaches  the  heavens,  1 1 

Thy  faithfulness  the  skies. 

Exalt  thyself,  O Yahwe  ! above  the  heavens  ; 12 

10  +Be+  thy  glory  above  all  the  earth. 

Critical  Notes. — i.  Omit  the  second  as  in  cviii.  2 (M,  but 

not  G),  and  substitute  This  “1^  was  misread  hence  the 

repeated  phrase.  — 3.  Read  'Ti-ID  (xxx.  13). 

3 f.  Omit  nTU  (cviii.  2 a scribe  in  error  made  the 

lyre  precede  the  harp,  and  left  the  wrong  words  undeleted.  But  '’T13D 
enables  us  to  restore  should  be  ; H is  due  to  dit- 

tography. — reminds  us  of  Milton’s  ‘cheerly  rouse  the 

slumbering  morn,’  but,  however  beautiful,  is  a misreading.  First,  it  is 
against  the  parallelism;  the  dawn  cannot  be  parallel  to  harp  and  lyre. 
Next,  the  two  words  are  not  enough  to  make  a line.  G’s  e^ey^p- 

6i](TOfxaL  opOpov,  is  a poor  conjecture.  The  right  reading 

T T 

must  be  lifin  [Duhm  is  content  with  correcting  HTlV 

T T * T • T 

in  z/.  ga  into 

T 


PSALM  LVIII. 

T ETRAMETERS.  The  psalm  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  owing  to  the  errors 
of  the  text  (see  on  Fs.  Ixxxii.).  It  is  simply  a description  of  the  unworthy 
character  of  the  judges,  who  belong  to  a wicked  race — doomed  to  destruction 
when  the  day  of  judgment  comes.  The  tone  is  bitter,  but  less  bitter  than  M 
represents,  and  even  the  later  insertion  in  trimeters  (with  which  compare  the 
inserted  passage,  Isa.  lix.  5-8)  is  comparatively  temperate.  Compare,  besides 
Ps.  Ixxxii.,  the  strong,  yet  not  exactly  intemperate,  language  of  Pss.  x.,  xiv.,  xciv., 
and  note  the  parallelism  between  /.  14  and  Ps.  xlix.  12  (corr.  text).  The  mention 
of  the  Edomites  in  /.  2 does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  renegade  Jews  may 
also  have  been  represented  among  the  wicked  judges.  On  title  {v.  i)  see  introd. 

Deposited.  Of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite.  Of  *'Arab-ethan. 

A supplication.  i 

I Do  ye,  O impious  ones  ! give  just  sentences  ? 2 

Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  O ye  sons  of  Edom  ? 

Only  deeds  that  bring  ruin  do  ye  perform  in  the  land,  3 

By  false  witnesses  y^e  overthrow  the  righteous. 
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The  wicked  become  apostates  from  the  birth,  4 

From  their  first  breath  they  err,  they  speak  lies. 

A poison  is  theirs,  like  a serpent’s  venom,  5 

10  Yea,  like  +that  of+  a deaf  adder,  which  stops  its  ears. 

Which  hears  not  the  voice  of  charmers,  6 

The  spells  of  a skilful  magician  . 

O Yah  we  ! subvert  the  dwellings  of  the  insulters  ! 7 

Beat  down  the  castles  of  the  deniers,  O Yahwe! 

The  righteous  will  rejoice  that  he  has  seen  vengeance,  1 1 
His  feet  will  trample  on  the  castles  of  the  wicked  ; 

He  will  say.  Verily  expiated  is  the  shed  blood  of  the 
righteous  ; 12 

Verily,  there  is  a God  who  decides  their  cause  with  justice. 


Later  insertion. 

Let  them  dwindle  like  water  in  the  desert,  8 

Like  grass  let  them  fade  away. 

On  the  highway  let  them  walk  in  obscurity,  9 

Like  owls  which  never  see  the  sun. 

Before  they  perceive  +their  danger+  let  them  be  destroyed,  10 
From  their  place  let  the  storm- wind  drive  them  away. 


I.  O impious  ones.  Cp.  Ixxxii. 
2,  and  note  on  xiv.  i.  — 0 ye  traitors. 
Cp.  Ixxxii.  /.  15. — 3.  Deeds  that  hj'ing 
ruin.  Cp.  Ixxxii.  /.  14 ; ci.  1.  4,  and 
on  xviii.  9-12. — 7-10.  They  err., 

T 

in  a religious  sense.  Cp.  Isa. 

T 

xxxii.  6,  and  to  practise  idolatry. 

T ; 

— Like  a serpenfs.  Cp.  Sirach  xxv.  15, 
and,  on  serpent- charming,  Jer.  viii.  17, 


Eccles.  X.  II,  Sirach  xii.  10.  An 
Arabic  proverb  for  obstinate  resistance 
is,  ‘ Answer  not,  serpent’  (Meidani). 

13 — 18.  As  so  often,  the  moral 
crudity  of  M is  due  to  corruption  of  the 
text.  Subvert  the  dwellings,  &c.  A 
similar  fate  is  foreseen  for  the  castles  of 
the  rich  in  xlix.  12. — The  righteous,  i e. 
faithful  Israelites  (xxxii.  ii,  xxxiii.  i, 
Ixviii.  4,  and  often). 


Critical  Notes,  i f.  M \ oXaXia  ‘in  dumbness.’  G J ; 
2 (j)v\ov  (Field)  = DXS  S omits.  Most  print  d'pn  (Lowth,  Dathe,  Ew,, 
01.,  Del.,  Geiger,  Gr.,  We.,  &c.) ; cp.  Job  xli.  i,  /(JT,  ’97,  p.  579  ; 7/.  17, 
Gu.,  Schopf.,  55;  Houb.  ; Herz  • But  the  obscurity  of 

the  sense  produced  is  against  it.  In  read 

A close  parallel  for  in  xxvi.  8.--M  Read 

□*7^  ■’pn  (cp.  Ixxxii.  15). 
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3 f.  For  read  T[^^  (Gr.,  Che.'^',  Herz) ; see  //.  17  f.  For  2^2 
n‘713;  read  n;i7  (ci.  3).  2 and  j"!  are  relics  of  nni ; Jl=n. 

We.,  strangely,  *713^21  ‘ confusion,’  an  abstract  form  from  cp. 

Aram.  bulbdl\  Scliwally  (ZATIV,  xi.  259)  ; Duhm  (‘in 

secret  ’). — M’s  □D''T'  does  double  duty  for  Q'pnik  and  for  ^^[3] . 
D'pnij  DOT  n;^3.  cp.  ex.  xxiii.  i,  8. 

7 f.  For  ^I'lT  read  perhaps  completing  the  tetrameter,  and 

T ; • 

removing  the  difficulty  of  -Ilf.  See  SBOT,  ‘ Isaiah,’  Heb.,  note  on  i.  4. 
For  >ead  nOT  (G,  Bi.). 

9.  ‘niDlD  is  impossible  Hebrew.  The  two  only  instances  of  the 
adverbial  use  of  the  word  (Is.  xiii.  4,  Ezek.  xxiii.  15)  refer  to  something 
which  has  a form  ; it  is  nowhere  used  of  an  abstract  idea,  which  I take 
to  be  the  case  here.  That  there  is  something  wrong  with  M,  is  evident 
from  the  facts  that  G does  not  represent  the  second  JTDrT,  and  that  DZOK 
only  occurs  elsewhere  as  a participle.  G,  kuI  ^vov(tt]s  ra  ara  avr^s.  I take 
the  second  nrjn  to  be  a correction  after  /l")hp3  had  been  corrupted 
into  niOTD  ’ (Herz).  Read  jTOTpD  omit  second  jlOT,  and  read 

□‘lost 

,T  : T j ••  : 

12.  Read  DDH  ”13in  '"IDH  ; parallelism  gains.  G (papfiaKov  re 

T T ••  : V 

cpappaKcvopivov  napa  crocf^uv.  A word  must  have  fallen  out. 

13  f.  M i;3'33  iOTl^“D"irT  ; what  crudity ! Read  DIH  H'DI' 
77np  nP31Dp.— M Read  For 

□n33  see  on  xxxiv.  1 1. 

16.  Again  frightful  crudity.  For  VOTH  013  ^DOT' 

np;3’lj^3  ; cp.  Isa.  x.xvi.  6,  and  crit.  n.  on  Ixviii.  24.  jniJOTX 

T T 7 : : ~ : 

became  mutilated  through  the  vicinity  of 

17  f.  The  awkward  needs  correction.  But  so  also  does  the 

vague  n3.  Read  DlP  For  read 

after  G.,  with  Gr.,  Herz,  who  stop  short  here,  however.  For  read 

pl^3  (cp.  /.  i)  ; cp.  on  cxii.  8. 

Insertion  (cp.  Isa.  lix.  5-8).  Vv.  8-10  should  perhaps  run  thus  : — 

1 *73^3  n^pD3  1 'br2\  1^311  "103  I “13ip3  D'PD 

Dnp  'iD)^pD3  ! ^i:3'3'  otio3  1 ^Tn“^3’/ib::rOT3 

• ' T * ; * : r • • t v v ; v t t - t ; • ; 

The  received  text  burdens  a psalmist  with  the  most  repulsive  words 
imaginable  ; it  is  also  ungrammatical  in  form.  And  yet  the  fact  that  G 
knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  ‘snail’  (^ei  Kr/poy  6 raKeis  are  its  words), 
should  have  suggested  hesitation  in  appealing  to  the  Targumic  and  New 
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Hebrew  vocabulary,  and  the  application  of  the  passage,  in  its  traditional 
form,  in  Bereshith  Rabba  (c.  5 1,  beginning),  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  Sodom 
should  have  warned  critics  against  a form  of  text  which  lent  itself  to  such 
a use.  No  image,  it  was  thought,  could  be  low  enough  to  represent  the 
fate  of  such  hateful  sinners ; so  the  snail  is  followed  by  the 

‘abortion’  (^3^),  and  this  by  the  ‘mole’  or  which  T 

marks  off  from  by  ■).  The  analogy  of  other  cases  in  which  the 

received  text  gives  some  intolerably  coarse  or  mean  expression  leads  us 
to  expect  errors  in  the  text.  And  we  are  not  mistaken.  The  evidence 
of  transposition  and  confusion  of  letters,  and  ofdittography,  is  irrefragable. 
Notice  especially  the  abundance  of  and  the  repetition  of 
The  mysterious  comes  from  (Isa.  xxxv.  8),  which  is  itself 

corrupt,  and  should  be  n^DI3  (see  SBOT  on  Isa.  l.c.).  The  latter  point 
from  n*?DD)  was  first  seen  by  Herz  ; the  vicinity  of  places  it 

T • : 

beyond  doubt.  Herz  also  saw  that  ‘pSJ  must  be  a corruption  of  some 
word  suggesting  the  same  idea  as  in  the  parallel  line.‘ 

To  proceed,  There  should  be  only  one  — that  in  v.  Zb,  which  is 
required  by  the  metre.  The  in  v.  Za  is  a dittogram.  That  in  v.  ga 
comes  from  in  (the  original  of  ; D is  also  represented 

dittographically  by  3 . The  two  in  7/.  10,  together  with  the  DJ  in 
□D'DTD,  are  fragments  of  For  the  faulty  spelling 

compare  Job  vii.  5 (see  Budde).  For  cp.  Job  vi.  18  ; for 

'rj'  T:in,  cp.  note  on  xc.  6 ; for  cp.  xci.  6,  and  especially  Isa. 

lix.  9.  and  are  variants.  D?3n  has  a very  singular 

origin.  As  in  xxxix.  12  it  is  a fragment  of  the  name  of  a species 

of  owl  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Dt.  xiv.  16.  When  had  become 

corrupted  past  recognition,  it  was  natural  for  the  new  exegetical  tradition 
(Targ.  ; Moed  K.  6b  \ Ber.  Rabba,  51)  to  explain  as  ‘mole,’  and 

B.  Jacob  {ZATW,  ’98,  p.  292)  revives  this  view,  see  ‘ Mole,’  ‘ Owl,’  E?il. 
Bib.  and  are  probably  fragments  of  On  'rjrj  see 

above,  p'ln  is  probably  a miswritten  □'“Tp  ; H and  p confounded,  as 
in  I S.  viii.  16.  The  close  of  the  description  seems  to  be  modelled  on 
Job  xxvii.  20  f.  ; cp.  also  Ixxxiii.  14.  We  are  thus  relieved  of  the  trouble- 
some ‘ pots  ’ and  ‘thorns,’  to  which  Houb.,  Gr.,  and  Du.  add  the  ‘thistle’ 
(^^"in  for  p"in).  In  confirmation  of  one  part  of  this  view,  see  on 
xxxix.  12  and  Isa.  lix.  10  {SBOT,  Isaiah,  Heb.,  201  f.  ; cp.JQR,  Oct.  ’97, 
p.  14). 

* Herz’s  restoration  of  the  whole  passage  is  : — 

■itn  I maa  r-^n  •sr'-n’ 

T - • : • : : ” : v t - t • ' ; - 

: pnm  Dsn  ny  liD  □1:02  I tot 

\r  : • * T • : t t - • t v v ; v t 
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T^rimeters.  Again  a much  misunderstood  psalm.  Cp.  Pss.  Iv.,  also 

Ixxxiii.  (see  below  on  vv.  12,  14);  note  also  the  parallelism  between  //.  15,  21, 
23  and  ii.  4,  5.  It  is  evident  that  the  seemingly  unequal  struggle  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Edomites  was  regarded  as  typical  of  the  great  contest  at  the  ‘ end’ ; 
see  Ps.  ii.  in  the  corrected  text,  and  cp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  Observe  that  the  reference  to 
Israel’s  innocence  {vv.  \b  and  in  M)  disappears  from  our  text ; it  was  enough 
that  freedom  from  guilt  should  be  implied.  Unless  innocent,  Israel  could  not  have 
ventured  to  pray  thus  (cp.  v.  8,  Ixvi.  19). 


Deposited . Of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite.  Of '' Arab-ethan.  A supplication. 


Concernmg  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  house  of  Jerahmeel  (?).  i 

I Rescue  me  from  the  Arabians,  O my  God  ! 2 

Put  me  in  safety  from  those  of  Jerahmeel, 

Snatch  me  from  the  workers  of  harm,  3 

Deliver  me  from  the  men  of  blood. 

For  behold  the  Arabians  crush  me,  4 

They  are  enraged,  they  array  themselves  against  me  ; 

The  Ishmaelites  and  Jerahmeelites, 

Those  of  Edom  and  Missur  prepare  themselves.  5« 

But  thou,  O Yahwe^  Sebaoth  ! 6,  5^ 


10  Awake  ^to  come+  to  meet  me,  and  behold. 

Rouse  thee  to  punish  all  the  traitors. 

Pity  not  the  workers  of  harm  2. 

Behold,  the  Arabians  insult  me,  8 

Those  of  Jerahmeel,  Zarephath,  and  Ishmael. 

But  thou,  O Yahwe  I laughest  at  them,  9 

Thou  mockest  at  all  the  traitors. 

O my  Rock!  to  thee  will  I chant  hymns,  10 

For  thou,  O Yahwe  ! art  my  safe  retreat. 

O my  God  1 let  thy  lovingkindness  come  to  meet  me  ; 1 1 

20  O Yahwe  ! cause  me  to  behold  the  fate  of  Ishmael. 

Affright  them,  and  they  will  eagerly  seek  thy  face  ; 12 

By  thy  terrors  make  them  fugitives  ; 

Pursue  the  traitors,  O Lord, 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  and  Zarephath  ; 13 


^ Elohim. 


- Asshur,  Arabia,  Jerahmeel  {v.  7). 
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Let  the  traitors  be  taken  [in  their  own  net], 

And  Ishmael  be  caught  in  his  own  snare, 

That  they  may  perceive  that  the  God  of  Jacob  14 

Rules  to  the  +very+  bounds  of  the  earthJ 

And  I will  chant  hymns  to  thy  righteousness,  17 

30  And  sing  aloud  at  daybreak  of  thy  lovingkindness. 

For  thou  hast  proved  to  me  a safe  retreat, 

A refuge  in  my  day  of  distress  ^ 


1-3.  Similarly  Ivi.  lines  1-3.  In 
workers  of  harin  and  men  of  blood  there 
is  a covert  allusion  to  the  ethnic  terms 
‘ clans  of  On^  and  ‘ Edomites.’  Cp.  on 
xiv.  4,  li.  16. — 9.  Yahwe  Sebaoth.  The 
forms,  Yahwe  Elohim  Sebaoth  (so  M 
here,  and  in  Ixxx.  5,  20,  Ixxxiv.  9),  and 
Elohim  Sebaoth  (M  in  Ixxx.  8,  15),  are 
of  course  due  to  the  editor ; Elohim  is 
a correction  of  Yahwe. — 10.  Awake. 
Cp.  on  xliv,  24. — Traitors.  See  on  ix. 
6,  and  cp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  8,  where  the  wicked 
judges  are  perhaps  called  ‘ traitors  ’ 


(□'"73^). — 15.  Lajighest  at  them.  Cp. 
ii.  4. — 21-24.  iVIore  parallels  to  Ps.  ii. 
(see  introd.).  For  parallels  to  ‘ eagerly 
seek  thy  face ’see  Ps.  xviii.  lines  loi- 
104,  and  Ixxxiii.  lines  32-36  (just 

before,  note  and  7mi)  ; ii.  10- 

12  is  also  virtually  parallel. — 27  f.  Cp. 

Ixxxiii.  19.  — 30.  At  daybreak., 

Cp.  XXX.  6.  Trouble  is  ‘ darkness  ’ ; 
prosperity  is  ‘light’  (Isa.  ix.  2). — 31. 
Cp.  xlvi.  2. 


Critical  notes.  Title.  The  odd  historical  reference  in  the  present  title 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  Note  the  three 

or  (virtually)  four  and  the  three  . 

I.  Read  (see /.  3).  G varies  the  verbs  ; here, 

pvo-ai  in  /.  3).  Note  Pasek. 

5.  M cp.  Ivi.  2. 

6.  M Read  probably  ’’Py  -ITiin'  (see  on 

Ivi.  6). 

7 f.  should  be  D^bmny]  D^bi^yj2p\ 

The  editor  constantly  does  his  best  to  disguise  these  names,  il'irT’ 

(note  Pasek)  is  another  corrupt  duplicate  of  ]ViT  pR 

should  be  Dll^.  Omit  following  *). 

9 f.  Omit  the  glosses  and  , and  transpose 

HN'-n  'pb  nmy. 

II  f.  Read  (see  on  ix.  6)  ; so  /.  16.  '1.33  should  rather  be 

(/.  3)  ; so  G J.  Observe  that  M recognizes  '3,  hut  in  the  wrong 
place.  ''1313  was  probably  a marginal  correction  of  D'l^irT,  which 


^ Verses  7,  8 repeated. 

- ‘ O my  Rock  . . . thy  lovingkindness’  (//.  17-19). 

S 
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ultimately  lost  the  mark  of  abbreviation,  and  displaced  >^^3  in  the  text. 
^^70  is  a corruption  of  which  (cp. on/.  25  f.)  stood  in  the  margin  as 

a correction  of  the  miswritten  "T’i;  (for  'm*’)  at  the  end  of  v.  7.  — The 
much  disputed  v.  7 reveals  its  secret.  2^3^,  and  1111110''  (see  on 

Iv.  ii)  are  transparent.  Rendered  literally,  the  true  text  is  ‘ Asshur,  and 
Arabia,  and  Jerahmeel,  and  Asshur,  and  Arabia.’  The  two  last  names 
are  dittographed.  The  three  first  are  perhaps  variants  to  those  in  L 14  ; 
or  it  may  be  a gloss  on  11.  11,  12. 

13  f.  M Dn''32  11^^21'’ • Both  We.  and  Du.  question  the  verb,  but 
□n'DIl  is  also  doubtful.  Read  most  probably  D'’!!"!!/  (corrup- 

tions all  paralleled).  Cp.  on  xciv.  4 (also  corrupt).  What  follows  in  M 
is  a singular  transformation  of  Cp. 

V.  16,  which  shows  that  Jni0."in  comes  from 

17  f.  The  Vss.  and  most  moderns,  '-ty  {v.  18).  But  = will 

•\ 

hardly  pass.  niS  is  indispensable  (see  on  xxviii.  7)  — M 
Read  (S,  Houb.,  Kenn.,  Oh,  Bi.,  Gr.,  Che.O,  Kau.,  Ba.).  Read 

'3  (S,  Gr.)  ; also  of  course  niiT’. 

19  f.  Neither  IIDH  (Kt-,  G,  «XXos,  JS)  nor  HDIl  (Kr., 

T,  as  'z/.  18)  is  satisfactory.  Read  For  idiom  cp.  Ixxix.  8. 

-Read  (S),  and,  for  nil^,  (v.  9)»  or  less  probably 

21.  M '•py  in3p^'»‘|B  (note  Pasek  after  'n”^!;^).  A 

criLX  interpretiim.  Shortly  after,  M gives  ‘ Consume  (them)  in  wrath,’ 
which  is  the  contradictory  of  Apart  from  this,  how  strange  is 

the  prayer  that  God  would  not  slay  the  enemy  lest  the  event  should  be 
forgotten  ! The  plural  IPlDt:^’'  is  also  unexpected.  Most  suppose  that 
‘at  once’  is  to  be  supplied  mentally;  Duhm  compares  Iviii.  8-9  (insertion). 
The  sense  is  not  improved  by  G.  B.  Gray’s  thoughtful  suggestion  {JQR, 
>97,  pp.  183  f.)  □:innn  ‘make  no  delay  in  slaying  them,’  and 

metre  is  opposed  to  it.  Let  us  turn  then  to  the  versions.  Jerome  {Ep. 
ad  Sim.  et  Fred.  33)  says,  ‘ In  Graeco  scriptum  est,  legis  tiice ; sed  m LXX. 
et  in  Hebreeo  non  habet  populi  tiii,  sed,  popiili  mei,  et  a nobis  ita  versum 
est.’  But  in  the  commentary  in  Anecd.  Maredsol.  (iii.  i)  he  renders,  ne 
forte  obliviscantur  nominis  tui  (applying  it  to  the  Jews),  and  actu- 

ally reads  ixr]  nore  iirCKaOoivTaL  rov  ovo^aros  (jov.  G®,  however,  has  . . . 
TOV  vvfiov  o-ov,  while  2 has  ...  6 Xad?  (tov,  and  ’A  0 give  . . . roC  XaoC 
fiov  (al.  aov).  voiiov  seems  to  be  better  than  \aov  ; it  is  a corruption  of 
ovofxaros.  Ixxxiii.  1 7 is  manifestly  parallel  ; cp.  also  //.  30  f.  of  the  same 
psalm.  I do  not  indeed  think  that  (for  >!2V)  is  correct.  The  accus. 

of  the  verb  underlies,  not  (which  comes  from  IDP'^H),  but  ]3.  Read 

IIHOT  □‘?n2ri  (cp.  Ixxxiii.  17). 
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22  ff.  M ipP'’jr7.  But  b^n  is  nowhere  applied  to  Yah  we, 

and  the  words  will  hardly  make  a trimeter.  Read  M 

‘ Ot^r  shield  ’ ? And  before  ‘ Adonai  ’ ? *7mrT  is  also 

••  • T ••  : 

too  strong.  Read  Cp.  The  verb  as  in  Ixxxiii. 

16.— 1D’'S)  comes  from  (cp.  D'nS),  xi.  6),  and 

from  D'jIHIIXV  Cp.  on  /.  7 f. 

25  f.  There  is  no  parallel  for  ATs  text.  Read  □'’"T.DIl  'b'^ 

n'^D  (7/.  = a variantto 

How  can  and  be  parallel,  and  130  mean  ‘to  speak’? 

27  f.  Read  b b'i''0  (metre).  M’s  opening  words 

nonn  nPD  come  out  of  *’3  written  twice  too  soon. 

Vv.  15  f.  repeat  v.  7,  and  (in  a mutilated  and  still  more  corrupt  form)  7/.  8. 

29.  M ^-TV-  Read  probably  ^p"T^  (cp.  on  xviii.  3).  and  ]} , 1 
and  1 confounded. — V.  18  repetition  (see  above). 


PSALM  LX. 

Trimeters.  The  contents  remind  us  partly  of  Ps.  xliv.‘  and  Ixxxix.-  39  ff., 
partly  of  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  conquest  of  the  N.  Arabian  border  in  Pss.  ii. 
and  xviii.;  cp.  also  Am.  ix.  ii  f.,  Obad.  18-21  (note  ‘Zarephath’ — the  southern 
city  of  that  name  is  meant ; see  ‘Zarephath,’  Enc.  Bib.).  The  enormous  corrup- 
tions of  the  text  have  caused  great  obscurity.  Many  critics  since  Ewald  have 
supposed  a composite  origin  of  the  psalm.  So  lately  Duhm  and  especially 
Winckler,  who  (Alttest.  Unters.  4,  note;  AOF  i.  195;  Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  204  ff.) 
divides  the  psalm  into  two  parts — the  former  (made  up  of  conventional  phrases) 
due  to  a later  writer  called  the  Yahwist,  the  latter  to  an  old  Elohistic  writer  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  old  historic  tradition  relative  to  David’s  conquests  and  in 
vv.  8-12  (apart  from  two  small  later  insertions)  gives  what  might  be  David’s 
song  of  triumph  over  Aram-Zobah.  In  vv.  8 ff.  he  finds  three  N.  Israelitish 
places,  viz.  Kadesh  in  Galilee,  Shechem  in  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31),  and  Kmek- 
succoth  (also  trans-Jordanic).  * Cp.  crit.  note  on  /.  ii.  The  inconsistencies  of  the 
psalm,  however,  are  illusory.  As  to  the  date,  Duhm  disagrees  with  Ewald  and 
Winckler,  who  find  a pre-exilic  element  in  the  psalm ; he  refers  both  parts  to  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (a  view  which  by  anticipation  is  criticized  in  OP  gG).  In 
OP  the  present  writer  argued  for  an  early  Maccabean  date  (cp.  Wellh.  Skizzen,  vi. 
176),  and  if  the  Massoretic  text  could  on  the  whole  be  trusted,  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  accept  this  view  or  Duhm’s,  in  spite  of  the  objections  urged  by  Beer 
{Indiv.-ps.  p.  Iv.).  The  new  position  here  taken  up,  however,  precludes  any  such 
theory. 

Deposited.  Of  the  Ethanites.  Arab-ethan.  At  the  oppression 

j,of  Isr aeU  by  Arani-jerahmeel  and  Aram-inissiur. 

1 O Yahwe  ! thou  hast  cast  us  off  and  broken  us,  3 

Thou  art  wroth  with  the  remnant  of  thy  people  ; 

Thou  hast  made  the  land  quake,  thou  hast  bruised  it. 

Its  rents  do  thou  repair,  for  it  totters. 
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Thy  people  thou  hast  sated  with  strong  drink,  5 

Wine  that  bewilders  thou  hast  given  us  for  a potion. 

Thou  hast  given  us  up  to  the  Jerahmeelites,  6 

Thou  hast  put  us  to  shame  because  of  the  Cushites. 

Redeem  us  from  the  oppression  of  the  Aramites,  7 

10  Deliver  us  from  those  of  Jerahmeel. 

For  with  thee  I shall  break  Cush,  8 

I shall  divide  Cusham  and  Maacath  : ^ 

I shall  measure  out  ^ Missur  and  Asshur.  9,  10 

I shall  cast  the  cord  upon  Aram.^ 

Yahwe  will  conduct  me  +in  triumph+  to  Missur,  ii 

Yahwe  will  lead  me  +victorious+  unto  Aram. 

But  now,  O Yahwe  ! thou  hast  cast  us  off,  12 

20  Thou  succourest  not  in  our  distresses. 

Do  thou  grant  us  help  against  Missur,  13 

Do  thou  become  our  succour  against  Aram. 

With  Yahwe  we  shall  have  the  pre-eminence  ; 14 

It  is  he  who  will  tread  down  the  Misrites. 


2.  Cp.  Ixxx.  (corr.  text). — 4. 
Its  rents.  Cp.  Isa.  iii.  6 f.,  xxx.  13. — 
— 6.  Wine  that  bewilders.  A conven- 
tional figure  ; cp.  Ixxv.  9,  Isa.  li.  17, 
Jer.  XXV.  15-17,  xlix.  12,  li.  7,  Ezek. 
xxiii.  32-34,  Zech.  xii.  2. — 7 f.  There 
is  no  reference  to  a ‘ banner  ’ ; the  text 
is  urgently  in  need  of  correction  (see 
crit.  n.).  As  usual,  the  N.  Arabian 


populations  are  the  aggressors  (cp.  on 
Pss.  xliv.,  Iv.,  Ixxxiii.). — ii  ff.  An 
allusion  to  ii.  9,  xviii.  30,  49  (corr. 
text). — 14.  Cast  the  cord,  as  a form  of 
lot  (Mic.  ii.  5). — 17  f.  Israel  will  ‘lead 
captive  its  captors.’  See  introd. — 20. 
So  xliv.  10. — 23.  Idiom,  as  in  cxviii. 
15,  I S.  xiv.  58. 


Critical  notes.  Title.  See  General  Introduction.  The  contents  of 
the  psalm  are  so  inappropriate  that  we  have  to  account  for  the  his- 
torical combination  in  the  title,  and  we  must  do  this  on  the  basis  of  a 
corrected  text.  Originally  the  title  must  have  referred,  not  to  ‘ Aram- 
naharaim  ’ and  ‘ Aram-zobah,’  but  to  Aram-jerahmeel  and  Aram-missur. 
The  confusion  of  Zobah  and  Missur  has  also  most  probably  been 
made  in  2 S.  viii.,  x.,  and  it  may  be  that  the  same  writer  is  responsible 
for  this  in  both  cases.  At  any  rate,  the  title  of  Ps.  lx.  has  been  harmonized 
with  the  later  form  of  the  story  of  David’s  war  with  Hadad-ezer.  Pro- 
bably this  harmonizing  was  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  original  | 
title.  (Pasek)  must  be  a corruption  of  some  other  word,  i 

not  of  iri*)3n3  (Klost.,  Wi.),  for  the  ^ is  attested  by  G’s  ivenypia-ev,  ; 
but  of  some  more  suitable  word.  Read  perhaps  ; if  ^ i 

became  effaced,  it  was  possible  to  regard  (iirT3)  as  shortened  ; 

from  ‘when  he  strove.’  The  initial  corruption  having  l 

^ For  Gilead,  for  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  I 

^ Jerahmeel.  ^ On  Zarephath.  : 
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already  taken  place,  it  was  natural  to  read  what  followed  in  the  light  of 
the  recast  narrative  in  2 S.  viii.,  x. 

2.  M (cp.  Ba.). 

▼ : T ; - T 

But  is  this  possible  ? Most  indeed  take  '’^7  as  a prayer,  but  this 
violates  parallelism.  The  case  (so  far  as  is  concerned)  is  parallel 
to  that  of  Jl^DD  in  Ixxx.  5 (see  note).  Read  and  for 

read  (^  became  D became  1J).  should  perhaps  be 

3 f.  M ‘hast  deft  it’??  G (Tvv€Tdpa$a9  adT^jv=  HTlDyD? 

T : - : T : - : 

Cp.  Ixxxvii.  5,  Gen.  xli.  8 {erapaxOrj).  Rather  Herz, 

T : — : • T ; 

— M nsn.  Read  (xH.  5),  with  Houbigant. 

T : - T : T T : 

5.  M Read  n'’’)TrT  (Zweifel,  Gr.,  Lag.,  Du.).  M 

not  II  to  ]•».  Read 

7 f.  Evidently  DJ,  and  are  wrong.  Independently 

of  V.  Ortenberg,  I formerly  corrected  into  D3  ; cp.  DID  for  03  in 
cxvi.  13.  See  Jer.  xxv.  15  f.,  which  also  suggests  for 

G (?)  2 J take  as  = ‘ bow  ’ ; cp.  Palmyrene  ‘ archer,’ 

and  see  Kon.  ii.  26.  Lag.,  tjLOli/ ; Wi.,  Hli^p  (cp.  v.  5,  M).  But  we 
expect  an  ethnic  name  ; cp.  Lam.  v.  9,  where  ^TH  should  be 
Read,  comparing  xliv.  12, 

DJ  comes  from  originally  a marginal  correction  of  [Oti^p.  b may 

be  the  separated  final  of '•)^  but  note  that,  as  elsewhere  (^.^.lix.6, 14),  n‘:>D 
here  represents  or  in  tO  for  D was  an  easy  error  of 

the  scribe. 

9.  MG  Tjnn’’  Against  parallelism.  Read 

10.  M D^nbi^  •ijjyi  Kr.  After 

(misplaced  in  v.  8)  stands  Pasek.  is  a riddle.  In  S.  ix.  4 

represents  Similarly  here  read  (cp. 

on  Ixxx.,  /.  35,  xc.,  /.  23).  The  proof  is  the  occurrence  of  just 

afterwards,  which  throws  v.  8 into  confusion,  and  (as  sometimes  elsewhere) 
is  a miswritten  is  a fragment  of  (correction). 

Note  the  three  3 near  together,  which  ought  to  awaken  suspicion. 

11.  M np'?™  (Pasek  after  6n).  A com- 

bination of  difficulties.  *h^lp3  ‘ in  his  sanctuary’  ? or  ‘ in  his  holiness  ’ ? 
or  ‘ (swearing)  by  his  holiness  ’ ? ; what  is  the  subject  of  the 

verb  ? Yahw6  (01.,  Hu.,  Bii.)  ? or  David  (Del.)  ? or  the  people  ? And 
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can  be  rightly  conjoined  with  and  Clearly 

there  is  corruption.  Lag.  proposes  ; but  this  is  not  enough. 

Winckler,  ‘ I will  seize  Kadesh.’  David,  he  thinks,  is 

boasting  of  his  victories,  and  tells  us  that  by  his  war  with  Zobah  he 
became  master  of  Kadesh  (in  Galilee),  and  secured  his  possession  of 
Manasseh,  Gilead,  and  even  Ephraim.  Would  not  ‘ I 

(Israel)  should  go  up  from  Kadesh  (in  the  south)’  be  more  plausible? 
Kadesh  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  David’s  wars  in  2 S.  viii.,  x., 
but  the  southern  Kadesh  is  mentioned  in  that  of  Israel’s  early  migration. 
This  Kadesh,  too,  would  harmonize  with  Missur  and  Edom  in  z/.  1 1 (if 
correctly  read).  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  later  editor  made  a 
colossal  mistake,  which  can  only  be  rectified  by  applying  to  this  psalm 
the  same  key  which  has  been  so  successful  elsewhere.  It  will  be  simplest 
to  give  the  results  of  a keen  textual  criticism  connectedly. 

T - T \ 't  : - 

ivjD-iy  mn' 

As  in  the  case  of  ‘ Asshur,  Arabia,  and  Jerahmeel’  in  Ps.  lix.,  the  proper 
names  here  have  been  repeated  in  different  forms  by  puzzled  scribes. 
Note,  however,  first  that  the  key  to  is  furnished  by  Ixxiv.  3 

(c.np3.  = Jli3p  pipy  represents  a twice-written  jlDyilD  . Then 

follows  a gloss,  ‘ for  Gilead,  for  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  ’ (read  iyp3p)> 
i.e.  for  tribes  of  Israel  so-called.  niJIO  is  repeated  afterwards  as  T1]70  ; 

(variant) ; Hnn*'  and  ’’ppH/'^  ?re  corruptions  of 
written  perhaps  in  the  margin  as  a gloss  upon  (M)  is 

followed  by  Pasek  ; as  sometimes  in  Samuel  it  is  miswritten  for 
of  which  name  (or  else  of  the  synon.  “TirpyN)  "I'D  and  ’’jin")  are  also 
corruptions.  as  parallelism  suggests,  comes  from  Pan  (see 

Mic.  ii.  5).  'yyiljin  (in  Ps.  cviii.  X’yi'lTlJ^)  comes  from  a 

gloss  on  niyPi),  DDHii , itself  a gloss  on  DIK  (see  ^Zarephath,’ 

Enc.  Bib.)  ; parallel  in  Ixv.  14.  We  thus  get  rid  of  the  problems 

of  ‘ Shechem  ’ and  the  ‘valley  of  Succoth  ’ (G  ttjv  KocXdda  tcov  o-Krjvwv), 
also  of  the  enigmatical  ‘ washpot  ’ and  ‘ casting  out  of  the  shoe,’  which 
Del.  and  others  wildly  support  by  a Persian  and  an  Abyssinian  custom 
respectively.  See  ‘ Shoe,’  ‘ Shechem,’  ‘Succoth,’  Enc.  Bib.  Note  that  G 
could  make  no  sense  of  'l^rT")  "I'D  ; ^il3r]s  rijs  iXTridos  ^ov  implies  that 
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yn-i  is  used  Arainaice  for  niDil  (perf.  in  T,  cxv.  10  f.  ; cxvii'.  10  f.)  . 

for  ^12  is  required  by  the  sense  ; also  for 

(in  Ps.  cviii.,  I'i').  The  latter  is  due  to  \Vi.  (cp.  on  xxxi.  22),  and 

(for  'jn:))  to  Ol.  ; G lie. 

19  f Read  'JT  nitT’  (cp.  on  Ixxxix.  39).  is  miswritten 

for  ; the  first  scribe  wrote  it  too  soon,  and  left  the  word  undeleted  : 

there  is  also  a superfluous  in  v.  12b.  In  /.  20  read 

as  in  xliv.  lob. 


21.  Read  22.  Read  Pl'm.  24.  Read 

\ • T-:-  T : 


PSALM  LXI. 

P S.  Ixi.  appears  to  be  composite.  The  situation  presupposed  in  vv.  2 and  3,  and 
also  the  metre,  differ  from  those  in  vv.  6-9.  Ps.  Ixi.^  consists  of  pentameters. 
It  is  a short  wail  of  persecuted  Jews  who  long  for  the  joy  and  the  safety  of 
Yahwe’s  sanctuary,  but  are  at  present  in  the  ‘land  of  the  Jerahmeelites.’  Ps. 
Ixi.f^^  is  composed  of  ti'imeters.  It  is  spoken  by  the  congregation  which  worships 
in  the  temple,  and  expresses  its  gratitude  for  a past  deliverance  from  the 
Jerahmeelites  and  a sure  confidence  that  while  Israel  will  be  preserved  for  ever  its 
foe  Jerahmeel  will  be  destroyed.  The  psalm  as  a whole  would  possess  unity  of 
thought,  were  it  not  for  the  perfect  in  3 ; it  might  then  be  compared  with 
Pss.  xlii.-xliii.  and  Ixiii.  The  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerahmeel  agrees  with 
ii.  9,  Ixiii.  12,  cx.  5-7  ; that  of  Israel’s  perpetual  duration  withxxi.  5,  xci.  16,  cx.  4. 

Textual  criticism  has  to  a great  extent  transformed  this  psalm.  Critics  have 
wondered  who  the  king  in  this  post-exilic  poem  {v.  7 in  M G)  can  be.  Sellin 
{Serubbabel ; cp.  Studien,  1901,  pp.  187  ff.)  think  s of  Zerubbabel,  who  for  a time 
(according  to  him)  assumed  the  royal  title  ; Hitzig  of  Seleucus  Nicator  ; the 
present  writer  {^OP  99)  of  Jonathan  or  rather  Simon  the  Maccabee  ; Giesebrecht 
\ZATW,  i.  326)  of  Aristobulus  ; while  Beer  (Jndw.-ps.  xlix. ) holds  that  some 
non-Israelitish  king,  and  Duhm  that  some  Asmonsean  king  is  meant.  It  has 
also  been  questioned  whether  the  persecuted  Jews  for  whom  the  psalmist  speaks 
were  sojourning  in  a distant  land  like  Lydia  or  Phrygia  (Jos.  A72L  xii.  3,  4)  or  in 
some  part  of  Palestine  which  was  then  in  heathen  occupation.  The  former  view 
is  the  more  plausible.  It  is  true  the  phrase  chiefly  relied  upon  (‘  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,’  v.  3,  M)  happens  to  be  corrupt,  but  if  w^e  take  Ps.  Ixi.(i)  together  with 
Ps.  xlii.-xliii.  we  shall  see  that  the  real  or  assumed  situation  of  the  speaker  is 
that  of  an  unwilling  sojourner  in  the  far  south  of  Palestine  in  Jerahmeelite  (i.e. 
Edomite)  territory.  For  the  interesting  theory  of  Roy,  as  well  as  on  other 
important  points,  see  introd.  to  Ps.  xlii.-xliii.  Notice  also  the  parallelism 
between  v.  i ("l^J)  and  xlii.  2,  Ixxxiv.  3,  between  z;.  2 and  xliii.  i,  3 (corr.  text), 
and  between  v.  7 and  xliii.  3a  ; also  between  v.  la  and  xvii.  i,  cxlii.  7;  between 
V.  4 and  XV.  i,  xxvii.  10  ; between  v.  ^b  and  xxi.  ^b,  ii*  8 (^J^(X^)  ; between  v.  7 

and  ii.  9,  Ixxxiii.  7,  8,  10,  cx.  5-7,  and  between  v.  and  1.  23  (corr.  text). 


LXI. — I {a  fragment'). 

Deposited,  Of  the  Etha7iites.  Of ‘A^'ab-ethan. 

I Hear  my  wail,  O Yahwe  ! | attend  to  my  prayer. 

I cry  in  pain  toward  thy  sanctuary,  | toward  thy  habitation. 
From  the  land  of  the  Jerahmeelites  | do  thou  lead  me,  [O 
Yahwe  !] 
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LXi. — 2 {a  fragment). 

I For  thou  hast  proved  a refuge  to  me,  4 

A strong  tower  against  the  Arabian. 

May  I be  a guest  in  thy  palace,  O Yah  we  ! 5 

May  I find  refuge  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings  ! 


For  thou  hast  heard  my  wail,  6 

Thou  wilt  grant  Israel’s  request. 

He  will  shatter  Jerahmeel  and  Zarephath,  7 

He  will  beat  them  down  like  Moab  and  Midian. 

He  will  abide  before  Yahwe  for  ever,  8 

10  Lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  will  preserve  him. 

I will  chant  hymns  to  thy  name  for  ever,  9 

Performing  my  vows  to  Yahwe. 


Critical  Notes.  2.  The  enigmatical  HiJpD  (Pasek 

follows)  should,  as  the  ||  passages  show,  be  (or  b)  ; 

transposition  of  letters.  N”lpK  should  be  (see  crit.  n.  on  xlii.  2). 

— M ; too  vague.  Read  ; V = '^ 

= = ^ — "j;  1 fell  out.  Cp.  xliii.  3,  Ixxxiv.  2. 

3.  M ■'•IDD  ; clearly  impossible.  If  this  were  not  a 

prayer,  we  might  read  ''JID’Zf'’  ; cp.  on  xxvii.  5^.  A not  less 

easy  and  more  suitable  correction  is  ; see  introd.  G S 

imply  ; is  not  this  a conjecture.^  Insert  (mrP),  now 

absorbed  in 

(Ixi.(“T  2.  should,  as  often,  be  Oiy . — 3.  M TjpnSB . 

Read  ; see  on  xv.  i,  xxvii.  5. — M , as  in  Ixxvii.  6,  8, 

cxlv.  13.  The  sense  here  is  not  good  ; protection,  not  protection  for 
ever,  is  in  the  writer’s  mind.  nPD,  at  the  end  o(  v.  5,  represents  D'nPXj 
and  this  (or  rather  rTlil'’)  is  the  right  reading.  and  Qpip  are 

elsewhere  confounded. — 5.  M ’’1*13.  Rather  • The  ‘wail’  or 

T T ; • T ' 

‘cry  for  help’  was  extorted  by  Israel’s  sufferings  from  the  Jerahmeelites. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a request  for  the  final  subjugation  of  Israel’s 
enemies  in  the  Messianic  age. — 6.  M FIJ13  • Rather  ]Plip  . — M 
‘possession’;  Kr.,  Bi.,  Che.'^>,  But  in  xxi.  3 is  corrupt. 

Read  • — M TJQIi;  . The  expression  produces  a tetrameter. 

For  read  . The  dropped  out  owing  to  in 

See  next  note. 
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7.  M The  opening  of  v.  7 is 

strangely  expressed  ; contrast  xxi.  5.  Read  ynO'’ . 

Cp.  Ixiii.  12,  cx.  6,  Ixviii.  22,  ii.  9 (corr.  text). 

8.  M ini  ")‘7n;03  not  natural.  Read  probably 

(i:  = d). 

T : ' : T : 

10  f.  M ]?1D-  None  of  the  ancients  connected  with 

• It  probably  comes  from  a dittographed  yiD  . "jD  in  v.  9 seems 
to  be  a conjectural  correction  of  ]t2  from  the  margin,  and  QV  DV 
(separated  by  Pasek)  to  be  a corruption  of  , which  in  turn  is  an 

editorial  substitute  for  • 


PSALAI  LXII. 

P ENTAMETERS.  Pious  Israel  is  weary  of  incessant  insults,  and  of  the  violent 
contrast  between  its  own  moral  ideas  and  those  of  its  opponents.  It  waits 
patiently  on  Yahwe.  The  great  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand  ; then,  its*  enemies 
will  vanish.  Scepticism  is  earnestly  deprecated  (‘  let  it  not  goad  your  heart  ’ cp. 
Ixxiii.  21)  on  the  ground  that  Ishmael’s  punishment  will  be  according  to  his 
deserts.  The  five  times  repeated  (‘only,’  z.e.  ‘absolutely,  altogether’)  is 

not  merely  an  external  characteristic  of  this  psalm  (cp.  xxxix.  12,  Ixxiii.  13) ; it 
points  to  a peculiar  spiritual  quality.  Israel’s  religion  is  absolute  devotion  to 
God  ; it  is  marked  by  Tr\ripo(popia  of  faith  and  hope  (Heb.  vi.  ii  ; x.  22). 

Reuss  is  the  only  critic  who  has  applied  the  personification- theory  here.  Even 
Smend  (p.  120)  thinks  that  some  leader  of  pious  Israel  must  be  intended,  because 
of  vv.  4 f.  in  M’s  text.  But  a thoroughly  corrected  text  justifies  Reuss.  The 
psalm  is  parallel  to  Pss.  lii.,  Iv.,  except  that  the  expression  of  feeling  here  is 
calmer ; also  to  Pss.  iv,  and  v.  Duhm  would  even  assign  Pss.  iv.  and  Ixii.  to  the 
same  author — a high  priest.  On  Ps.  Ixii.,  see  further  OP,  121,  134. 

Deposited.  Of'Arab-ethan.  Marked. 

I Wait  altogether  on  Yahwe,  my  soul,  | for  from  him  -fwill 

come-i-  my  expectation  : 2 

He  altogether  is  my  rock  of  deliverance,  | my  retreat 
+where+  I am  secure.  3 

How  long  will  ye  meditate  insults,  | will  ye  whisper  together 
against  the  pious  ? 

Your  heart  is  as  an  open  sepulchre,  | though  flatteringly 
ye  talk.  4 

Altogether  deeds  of  guilt  do  they  plan,  | though  they  love 
to  flatter;  5 

With  the  mouth  they  bless  their  companion,  | but 
inwardly  they  curse. 
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Wait  altogether  on  Yahwe,  my  soul,  | for  from  him  +will 
come+  my  expectation  : 6 

He  altogether  is  my  rock  of  deliverance, — my  retreat  4.where+ 

I am  secured 


Altogether  vanity  are  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel,  | an  illusion 
the  sons  of  Ishmael  ; lo 

10  When  Jerahmeel  prevails,  | let  it  not  goad  your  heart.^  iib 


Be  not  ye  incensed  at  the  oppressor,  | and  rage  ye  not 
against  the  robber,  i\a 

For  the  Lord  [Yahwe]  will  requite  I Ishmael  according  to 


his  work. 

1.  See  introd. — . Rest 

in  the  hope  of  the  ‘ end  ’ (Messianic)  3 
‘ quiet  as  a nun  breathless  with  adora- 
tion ’ (Wordsworth).  Cp.  xxxvii.  7, 
Lam.  iii.  26. 

2.  Hock— retreat.  Cp.  lix.  10, 
17.— 3-5.  Cp.  iv.  3,  V.  10,  xxxviii.  13, 
xli.  8,  lii.  3,  4,  9,  Iv.  12,  22. 

6.  They  curse.  Cp.  cix.  18-20. 

— 9.  Vanity.  Elsewhere  this  is  applied 
to  man  in  general  (xxxix.  6(?),  cxliv. 
4);  here,  to  the  Jerahmeelite  community, 


13 

which  is  to  be  annihilated  in  the  Mes- 
sianic age  (ii.  9,  &c.). 

10.  Goad  your  heart,  viz.  to 
give  up  the  fear  of  God  (cp.  xxxix., 
Ixxiii.,  cxvi.). 

12.  Incensed  (l"injnjn),  as  in 

xxxvii.  I,  7,  8,  Prov.  xxiv.  19. — Rage 
not.  Cp.  Eccles.  vii.  7. — Robber  (^TD) ; 
cp.  Ezek.  xviii.  18,  Eccles.  v.  7. — 12. 
According  to  his  work.  Cp.  Obad.  15, 
‘As  thou  hast  done,  it  shall  be  done 
unto  thee,’  cxxxvii.  7 f. 


Critical  Notes.  i f.  Read  (cp.  v.  6).— M • Read 

(Bi.,  Gr.,  Che.^^'j  We.,  Du.),  supply  *'3 , and  read  '’JI’lpFl  6)  ; 
came  from  v.  3.— Read  (so  /.  15).— M G’s  iliai  iy.  3,  end) 

• T : T “ 

is  wrong,  '")  being  nowhere  used  as  an  adverb.  See  next  note. 

3.  M .Ij-ininn  (Pasek  after  ^:^^).  Combine  HI"! 

: : T T “ T ”* 

with  UniTlUJl , and  seek  for  the  underlying  words.  The  most  probable 
result  is  liin/n,  cp.  ruin,  xxxviii.  13);  j“llH)"ir7 , however,  comes 

to  us  through  an  intermediate  (see  on  v.  10,  lii.  3). — M 

(Baer,  Gi.),  or  (Ba.,  Dri.),  plainly  corrupt.  We.’s  is  no 

more  than  ingenious.  We  must  take  the  word  together  with 
which  is  also  wrong.  Parallelism  and  kindred  passages  (see  exeg.  note) 
guide  us  to  • 


^ Yahwe  is  my  deliverance,  my  glory  ; | my  rock  of  refuge  is  Yahwe.  8 

Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  ye  sufferers  ! | our  refuge  is  God.  [Pour  out  your 
heart  before  him.] 

^ Jerahmeeliies  and  Ishmaelites  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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4.  M n'lrrin  "n;i  '•VlOJ  • According  to  the  ancients, 

T : - "T  T \ 

a prediction  of  the  punishment  for  the  wicked  (cp.  Isa.  xxx.  13),  This  is 
against  the  context.  The  parallel  part  of  the  next  stanza  (/.  6),  however, 
has  been  neglected.  Now  we  see  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  v.  10. 
is  an  interesting  corruption  of  , and  QDPD  (misplaced)  of 

through  . Read  nD2'pb  inpiD  . 

5.  M ; G T-qv  TLfxqv  fxov  {=■  rejecting  because  it 

was  noticed  that  rT’Tn^  had  no  suffix.  This  observation  is  important  ; 
it  throws  suspicion  on  the  text  (Pasek  follows  Gunkel  {Schd.,  33) 

reads  ; too  strong,  also  too  uncommon  a word.  Read 

— M no  suffix;  besides,  more  suitable  when  divine  judgments 

are  spoken  of  (v.  ii).  Read  p'^nn^  (cp.  on  1.  4). 

6.  ^13  . Insight  into  metre  helps  us  here.  3T3  should  be  the 

TT  TT 

object  of  Read  *1311;  3 and  jl,  T and  1 confounded.  In  G 

••  T 

read,  not  iv  di\f/€i,  but  fV  ^J/evSei  (Ens.). — M •)’*33 . Read  □n''33  (see 
on  V.  10). 

Verses  8,  9 are  a later  homiletical  insertion;  indeed,  the  bracketed  words, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  are  metrically  incorrect,  seem  to  be  a still  later 
interpolation.  G’s  rrao-a  avvaycoyq  Xaov  (cp.  Ba.)  suggests  J11Vp3  , 

T — : T 

which  several  {e.£-.  Ba.,  Bertholet)  accept.  But  it  is  3^ , which  is  wrong 
(note  Pasek)  ; read  In  v.  8 omit  *737  (from  a dittographed 

and  '’•T^ — a variant  to  ’’Iji . Read,  however,  l*)^  (/.  3).  PT^D  comes 
from  the  place  of  which  was  variously  given. 

9.  M □1J^*"’^3 , ‘ mean  men,’  ‘ great  men  ’ ? The  maxim 

produced  is  trite  and  unsuitable.  Read  IX^llT  ^22 , • ni** 

in  is,  in  fact,  preserved  at  the  end  of  v.  10,  for  the  words 

in^  ^3(13  ilDil  Jl'iPp'l  031^^33  are  a very  corrupt  dittogram  of 

PhJ3ni>  33  bi^yw^  33 . 3 = 3,  ^ = 3.1  = 33 , P3n3  = 

bur2 , in'  = nT . The  text  as  it  stands  gives  no  sense.  G eu  ^vyois 
Toil  ddiKrjaai  (nS]7P)  ; J 2^2  stateris  dolosis.  Why  did  they  not  guess 

Jli^3^3  ^3  133  (cp.  Isa.  xxxviii.  8)  ? 

10  f.  Transposition  of  v.  iia  and  7/.  ii^,  to  improve  connexion.  M 
33'  '3  P'n  (Pasek  after  ^'H);  G tt'Kovtos  eav  peq  (=  3-’)P).  33  again 
in  xcii.  15,  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  and  (Pilel)  Zech.  ix.  17,  but  suspicious  in  each 
case.  In  Prov.  l.c.  read  p'’3'  (Gr.  ; cp.  G),  and  in  Zech.  Lc.  131'  (as  in 
X.  6,  12).  Read  here  131;  '3  ^^^311'..  ^J^3ni'  has  a two-fold  repre- 

sentation, I.  by  1p3nn  , which  is  a confusion  of  iPPimJ!  (see  presently) 
and  □P^}^1  (a  mutilated  □'‘7^^311'),  2.  by  P'H  •— M 3^7  •1j1'OT“‘7^  ; 
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extremely  weak.  Read  . — M ; influenced 

hy  V.  9,  or  by  Isa.  xxx.  12?  Read  (xxxvii.  i). — M 

• Read  (see  last  note  but  one). 

F.  1 2 is  a gloss.  Read  riTO  . again 

and  again  stands  for  or  Afterwards  {v.  i^a)  □’’^NOTTI 

comes  in  once  more,  a corrupt  dittogram.  Can  the  usual  translation  of 
V.  12  commend  itself  to  any  one  ? 

12.  M rT.nj^"'’3.  Read  (cp.  on  xci.  9).— M D^ri.  Read 

.— M . Read  ; bvt^  fell  out  owing  to 

close  by. 

PSALM  LXIII. 

TT' RiMETERS.  Again  a much  misunderstood  psalm,  from  the  title  onwards, 
though  the  misunderstanding  does  not  at  all  affect  the  leading  idea,  which  is  that 
pious  Jews,  at  a distance  from  the  sanctuary,  and  in  per'il  of  their  lives,  call  upon 
Yahwe  to  restore  to  them  their  priceless  spiritual  privileges.  Only  at  the  close  of 
the  psalm  does  their  spokesman  refer  to  the  Jerahmeelites  and  the  misery  which 
they  cause,  and  the  vehement  language  which  the  common  text  ascribes  to  him 
gives  place  in  the  true  text  to  a simple  assertion  that  Yahwe  will  certainly 
annihilate  this  dangerous  people,  and  that  Israel  will  praise  its  God  for  His 
goodness  in  the  temple.  The  psalm  is  parallel  to  Ps.  xxxvi.(2),  to  Pss.  xlii.-xliii. 
(though  that  psalm  describes  more  acute  sufferings),  and  to  Pss.  Ixi.  and  Ixxxiv. 

As  in  Ps.  xlii.-xliii.  the  speaker  is,  not  any  individual,  but  a company  of  J ews 
living  (really,  or  in  the  poet’s  imagination)  among  Jerahmeelite  oppressors.  V.  7 
(//.  II  f.),  which  may  appear  opposed  to  this  view  (cp.  Coblenz,  86),  is  parallel 
to  passages  in  xlii.-xliii.,  and  only  shows  the  strength  of  the  personification 
(cp.  Smend,  121).  The  unity  of  feeling  in  any  representative  company  of  faithful 
Jews  is  such  that  any  experience  common  to  all  its  members  in  virtue  of  their 
religious  standing  as  Israelites  can  be  and  is  ascribed  to  the  company. 

It  is  a beautiful  though  by  no  means  original  psalm,  and  benefits  much  from 
textual  criticism.  The  excision  of  the  violent  expressions  respecting  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemies  should  be  a great  relief  to  readers.  The  removal  of  ‘ the  king  ’ in 
V.  12a  (see  crit.  n.  on  /.  12)  is  also  no  small  gain.  If  correct,  it  would  have  to  be 
a reference  to  the  Messiah  ; a reference  to  some  member  of  the  Asmonoean  family 
is  not,  in  our  present  stage  of  critical  study,  defensible.  See  Jew.  Rel.  Life.,  105 
(but  cp.  OP  99);  Toy,  JBL,  xviii.  (’99),  162,  who  admits  the  ‘reality’  of  the 
‘ king’  in  Ps.  Ixi.,  but  not  in  Ps.  Ixiii. 


Marked : Of '' Arab-etha?i.  At  the  goings  up  to  the  house  of  Yahwe.  l 

I O Yahwe!  for  thy  courts  I seek,  2 

My  soul  thirsts  for  thy  habitation  ; 

As  a gazelle  longs  for  running  streams,  3 

+So+  long  I for  thy  glorious  courts. 

Fqr  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  wine,  4 

And  thy  faithfulness  than  all  spices  ; 

For  beside  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  5 

With  the  stream  of  thy  delights  thou  wilt  refresh  me. 
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For  thou  wilt  satisfy  my  longing  with  fatness,  6 

10  And  wilt  fill  me  with  a feast  of  delicacies  ; 

As  for  me,  I think  of  thee  upon  my  couch,  7 

I muse  upon  thee  in  the  night-watches. 

Thou  hast  proved  thyself  a helper  unto  me,  8 

And  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I shall  abide. 

Eagerly  does  my  soul  run  after  thee  ; 9 

Let  thy  right  hand  uphold  me  ! 

OYahwe!  the  Ishmaelites  crush  me,  10 

The  hosts  of  Missur  trample  upon  me  ; 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  are  enraged  at  me,  1 1 

20  Those  of  Maacath  and  of  Ishmael. 

Yahwe  will  shatter  the  Jerahmeelites,  12 

* * * * 

Every  one  that  swears  by  Him  will  triumph. 

For  he  will  celebrate  His  work  in  the  sanctuary. 


Critical  Notes.  Title.  The  very  inappropriate  title  may  have  for  >a 
basis  mrr'’  (or  jiiD>‘pn3).  The  ibovfxaias  of  G B and  © is 

miswritten  for  lovSatas. 

1.  Read  plausible  (cxl. 

7),  but  the  stichus  produced  is  not  symmetrical  with  the  rest.  Note 
Pasek  after 

2.  Read  M’s  I*?  HOD  is  an 

• : - T : T ' V : : • : ' 

editor’s  attempt  to  make  sense  of  an  indistinctly  or  imperfectly  written 
; note  Pasek  after  the  first  . A verb  would  be  a 

atr.  Xey.  with  no  derivatives.  A connection  is  fancied  with  Ar.  and  Syr. 
roots  meaning  ‘to  be  pale-faced,  weak-eyed,  or  blind.’  G 0 E'  do  not 
recognize  the  root,  and  vocalize  HDD  • T ; cp.  on  xlii.  2;  2 t/xet/jerai ; 
J desideravit^  representing  a second  riot  less  faulty  tradition, 

3.  Read  D'D  (cp,  xlii.  2).  'H'ji  as  in  Cant.  iv.  5,vii.4. 

became  in  M became  and  also 

('li  was  dittographed,  and  both  forms  became  corrupted).'  Houb.’s  cor- 
rection, for  is  too  superficial,  and  unless,  with  Gr.,  we 

arbitrarily  read  ? we  have  still  the  difficulty  of  a masculine  adjective 

(according  to  the  common  view  of  rT''i)  coupled  with  a fern.  Of  the 
passages  quoted  in  Ges.^-^'H§  ^S'^-d)  to  justify  this,  three  (i  K.  xix.  ii^ 
I S.  XV.  9,  and  the  present  passage)  should  certainly  be  corrected.  The 
fourth  (Jer.  xx.  9)  stands  apart,  ivjy  not  having  a prefixed  Nor  is  the 
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difficulty  of  the  phrase  lessened  by  the  admission  that  is  not  an 
adjective,  but  a substantive  (‘  dryness’).  If  we  might,  with  Duhm,  excise 
5]'^  as  a variant  to  (a  most  arbitrary  proceeding),  we  might  read, 
for  D’D  D'D  •’ba’':’.  But  we  certainly  expect  some  animal  to  be 

mentioned  ; 11^3^  is  our  imitative  psalmist’s  substitute  for  the 

T • : 

of  xlii.  2. 

4.  Read  '^1^23  ’’TODD: . M’s  arises  out  of 

; “]n''Tn  presents  three  superfluous  letters — a second 

sibilant  (T),  a second  palatal  (p),  and  a "1.  Apart  from  these  superfluities 
(partly  due  to  scribes,  partly  [*1]  to  an  editor),  we  find  a close  approach 
to  the  letters  of  • ]3  is  here  omitted  as  dittographic  (3^ 

follows). 

5.  M □’'•''HD  • The  sense  generally  given  to  this  statement  (not  con- 
genial to  Jewish  thought)  has  no  ancient  support  ; T discovers  a contrast 
between  the  eternal  life  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked.  Read 
certainly  (Cant.  i.  2,  iv.  10). 

6.  M . The  connexion  is  rough  ; the  idea  poor. 

Note  also  the  masc.  verb  with  the  fern.  noun.  Read  most  probably 

(cp.  Cant.  iv.  10).  If  was  written  in  error 

after  j 13  would  easily  fall  out.  ^ remains  unaccounted  for  ; 

it  must  have  become  effaced. 

7 f.  M ^^n2  Ip . Sense  and  parallelism  disappoint  us 

again.  Read  ")p/3  P (xxxvi.  10a).  The  skill  of  the  editor 

was  great;  he  produced  an  edifying  though  not  a perfectly  suitable  sense. 
— M . Read  probably  ; ‘7^1 

fell  out  after  Cp.  xxxvi.  9,  Ixv.  10,  xxiii.  5. 

9 ff.  M •'pp:)  2^rr  i33 . Long  and  tautological. 

Read  3^113  p.  Cp.  on  xxiii.  5.— M 

is  not  used  in  plural.  Strange  and  tautological.  Read 
3331^  njpra'i  (see  Isa.  xxv.  6). 

13-16.  Omit  '3  , due  to  dittography. — M , unsuitable.  Read 

(xci.  i),  with  Gr.  Du.,  infelicitously,  Ipph^ M np^*^ . But  3 
should  follow.  Read  llp^l  (i  S.  xiv.  22). — M n33n  '3  • Read 
T|3.n'’  ■'3 . Similarly  Gr. 

17-24.  n3m  is  obscure.  G els  fiaTT)v=  ; improbable. 

Tpn,  ‘ to  deliver  up,’  is  suspicious.  ? If  the  general 

form  of  the  passage  is  right,  some  w’ord  descriptive  of  personal  character 
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is  to  be  expected.  Gr.  proposes  Toy,  But  the  whole 

passage  is  suspicious.  Evidently  the  editor  has  reconstructed  it,  either 
because  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  historical  colouring,  or  because  the 
passage  was  indistinctly  written,  or  perhaps  for  both  reasons.  The 
following  may  be  a near  approximation  to  the  true  text,  judging  from 
many  analogous  passages  : — 

17  n'ln*'  lo 

mnD 

mn'  ynp'*  12 

* # # 

v:^t:ir\'‘b3  bbnD^ 

T : • - X . 

24*  '3 

PSALM  LXIV. 

Trimeters.  Fresh  complaints  and  anticipations  of  the  day  of  retribution. 
Those  of  the  Jerahmeelites  (surely  no  mere  slanderers,  but  skilled  archers)  who 
survive  are  to  repent.  Cp.  Pss.  vii.,  x.,  xi.,  lii.,  Iviii,,  Ixxxiii.  end  ; the  phraseo- 
logical points  of  contact  are  obvious  (see  crit.  notes). 


Deposited.  Marked:  Of Arab-ethan . i 

I Hear  my  voice,  O Yahwe  ! in  my  complaint,  2 

Protect  me  from  the  sword  of  the  Arabian  ; 

Hide  me  from  the  violence  of  evil-doers,  3 

From  the  raging  of  workers  of  harm. 

The  Ishmaelites  sharpen  their  sword,  4 

The  Arabians  bend  their  bow  ; 

They  lie  in  wait  in  coverts  for  the  upright,  5 

Suddenly  they  shoot  at  him,  fearing  not. 

The  Jerahmeelites  speak  of  wicked  things,  6 

The  Ishmaelites  plan  impious  deeds  ; 

The  Ishmaelites  curse  God, 

And  say,  ‘ Who  sees  us  ? ’ 


10 
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So  Yahwe  will  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow,  8 

Suddenly  will  their  strokes  come. 

Yahwe  will  bring  the  Ishmaelites  to  ruin,  9 

All  who  behold  them  will  wag  the  head  : 

And  those  of  Jerahmeel  will  fear,  10 

Those  of  Ishmael  will  discern  Yahwe’s  work  ; 

But  the  righteous  will  rejoice  in  Yahwe,  ii 

20  And  all  the  upright  in  heart^  will  triumph. 


Critical  Notes.  2.  ; too  vague.  Read 

(cp.  xci.  5,  Lam.  v.  9). — M '•‘‘n  ; superfluous.  It  seems  to  come  from 
'HT  = , a gloss  on  '^^^2  in  v.  3 (end).  — 3.  M 

Read  ("1*)^:^).  — 4-  M • See  on  ii.  i,  Iv.  15,  and  read 

. Cp.  lix.  4,  . ’’"n  (see  on  /.  2)  also  represents  this  word. — 

5.  M’s  spoils  the  style.  Like  (a  reference  to  cruel  speeches 

is  not  enough,  see  7/2/.  4,  7)  it  is  a fragment  of  . nnnD 

is  surely  an  editorial  alteration  of  03, IH  (which  restore). — 6.  M DiirT. 

T T • 

But  yn  *711  is  not  Hebrew  (Iviii.  8 is  corrupt).  Read  (so  G). — 

M “^37  • Read  □'’3")y  (cp-  Gen.  xxi.  20). 

T T T • : ~ 

7.  M Dri  Read  probably  •13nX' 

T • T : * “ • T T : : V : •/ 

□nm^3 . Misarranged  letters  led  to  corruption.  ‘ Lying  in  wait  ’ and 

• T ; * - 

‘ coverts  ’ naturally  go  together  ; ‘ suddenly  do  they  shoot  at  him  ’ now 
comes  in  more  naturally. 

9 f.  M (Pasek  follows).  Read  H and  T, 

13  and  p confounded.— M VI  -|3'1  • Read  -rai  •— Read 

, , T T T T : • 

^3’OT'’  underlies  -inSp' ; 'PT'  3 underlies 

V-  6 in  M opens  with  two  dittograms,  viz. 
j-lPiy  {i.e.  Jl'p3;i  ^3'OT)  and  ‘^113  '^311  ^^31^  {i.e.  -mOT  jTp3^). 
The  readings  3p  (S)  and  (MSS)  are  mere  guesses.  Cp.  the 

corrupt  ■’3^311  in  Ixxxviii.  6. 

II.  M pby  3p')  33 p • A Jeremianic  commonplace  (Jer. 

xvii.  9)  is  unexpected.  It  is  possible  that  it  covers  over  some  painfully 
frank  description  of  Israel’s  enemies.  Remembering  i.  the  disguises  of 
□'ti/n33  in  Ps.  xlix.;  2,  what  appears  the  deliberate  substitution  of 
:)3n3  for  “likib  in  Job  i.  5 ; 3.  the  editor’s  habit  of  breaking  up  PhJpDti’' 
and  , and  4.  the  many  corruptions  of  in  the  Psalter,  we 


All  who  take  refuge  in  him. 
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can  hardly  hesitate  to  read  . Never- 

theless, the  editor  has  left  in  x.  3,  13,  Ixxiv.  10,  18  in  the  sense  of 
‘ blaspheming  (Yahwe).’ 

13-18.  Point  with  simple  *)  (cp.  vss.,  especially  S T),  and  for  -VH 
read  VH'  (Gr.). 

15.  M n:wb  The  sing.  suir.  is  unexpected,  and 

^r2^b];  is  altogether  unintelligible,  , ‘tricks’  (Hi.),  is  imaginary, 

would  be  too  easy  and  give  an  imperfect  sense.  Very  probably  in 

comes  from  mn> , and  M^'^by  and  U^wb  are  two  corrupt  forms  of 
(cp.  on  xxxvi.  3). 

17.  2 and  Gr.  read  but  (with  simple  Waw)  is  correct. 

, which  follows,  can  hardly  be  right  ; it  is  superfluous  after 
D2  . What  we  expect  (cp.  lix.  14,  Ixxxiii.  17,  19)  is  a reference 

to  the  effect  of  the  judgment  on  the  surviving  enemies.  , too,  is  not 

natural,  and  Duhm  well  corrects  into  . He  keeps  the  very  difficult 
, but  omits  DH^'bD  as  a gloss  on  7/.  gd.  This  is  hardly 

right.  combines  two  fragments  of  □''^KOT"T» , and  I^DDn  is 

a corruption  of  , which  is  a correction  of  the  corrupt  word 

read  as  Read,  therefore, 

_ 19-  Read  ; 1 precedes.  Bi.,  Du.  omit  in  HDm  as  a mere 

amplification.  It  may,  however,  represent  in  '’Dn"^3 , a variant  to 
nb  np^~b2 . Cp.  V.  12.  ” ' 


PSALM  LXV. 

Pentameters.  Pious  Israel,  at  the  time  of  the  ‘end,’  gives  thanks  to  Yahvve 
for  Its  privilege  of  drawing  near  to  God  (cp.  v.  8),  and  for  the  destruction  of  its 
enemie^  represented  by  the  Jerahmeelites.  So  at  least  according  to  the  revised 
text.  Ihe  common  y^iew,  based  on  the  received  text,  is  different.  The  mention 
of  the  pastures,  the  flocks,  and  the  corn  (z;?-.  13  f.)  is  thought  to  point  to  the 
lassover  season,  and  that  of  Yahwe’s  subjugation  of  turbulent  elements  in  the 
non-Jewish  nations  (z;z/.  6,  8 f.),  to  some  recent  deliverance  of  Israel.  Parallelisms 
between  Ps.  Ixv.  and  Pss.  xlvi.  and  Ixvi.  seem  to  Del.  and  Kirkp.  to  connect  the 
tormer  with  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib.  We  have  seen 
nowever,  that  Ps._  xlvi.  is  no  mere  ‘ historical  lyric,’  but  a great  eschatoloeical 
prophecy  clodied  in  poetical  form  ; and  such  Pss.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  should  also  be 
uut  then,  why  the  abrupt  introduction  of  references  to  the  natural  blessinjis  of 
pnng-tide,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  expected  after  the  introductory  stanzas? 
A close  inspection  of  the  text  reveals  many  points  of  affinity  to  passages  containing 
translormations  or  corruptions  of  names  like  ‘Jerahmeelites,’  &c.  Ba.  himself 
points  oiU  that  the  text  of  this  psalm  varied  in  ancient  times  {z\).  J.  prot.  TheoL 
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Deposited,  Marked:  0/  ^Arak-et/ia/:.  i 

I To  thee  let  praise  be  chanted,  | O Yah  we  ! in  Zion  ; 2 

To  thee  let  vows  be  performed  | in  Jerusalem. 

To  thy  holy  place,  let  men  come  | with  the  sound  of  the 
horn,  3 

Let  them  chant  thy  mighty  deeds  | with  the  sweet  notes 
of  their  lyres.  4 

Israel  thou  didst  choose  and  bring  near  | to  dwell  in  thy 
courts ; 5 

With  the  boons  of  thy  house  we  will  fill  ourselves,  | with 
the  delicacies  of  thy  temple. 

Glorious  art  thou  in  righteousness,  | O God,  who  art  our 
succour,  6 

Who  didst  deliver  us  from  the  Misrim,  | and  from  those  of 
Jerahmeel, — 

+A  God+  who  setteth  fast  the  mountains  by  his  power,  | 
glorifying  himself  with  prowess,  7 

10  Who  stills  the  booming  of  ocean,  | the  tumult  of  its  billows ! 8 

The  Jerahmeelites  were  afraid  of  thee,  | the  inhabitants  of 
Zarephath,  9 

Missur  and  Rehoboth  were  amazed  at  thee,  | Arabia  and 
the  Hagarites. 

Thou  hast  taken  heed  of  the  land  and  restored  it,  | thou 
hast  succoured  greatly,  10 

The  Jerahmeelites  are  swallowed  up,  | their  pride  is  cut  off. 

Broken  are  the  walls  of  the  Arabs,  | and  their  habitations  ; 1 1 
Thou  hast  shattered  Rehoboth,  thou  hast  destroyed  | the 
dwelling-places  of  Zarephath.  12 

Their  palaces  are  burned  with  fire,  | the  castles  of  Missuri ; 13 
***** 


I f.  Zn  Zion,  &.C.  For  the  sum- 
mons is  addressed  to  the  whole  people  ; 

‘ Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous 
nation  may  enter’  (Isa.  xxvd.  2).  The 
‘ song  of  praise  ’ and  the  ‘ performance 
of  vows  ’ are  parallel,  as  in  xxii.  26,  1. 

14,  Ixi.  9,  cxvi.  17  f. 

5.  Israel’s  ideal  is  involved  in  the 

^ Jerahmeel.  Hagarites.  Ishmaelites. 
Asshurites. 


great  fact  of  its  election — it  is  to  ‘ dwell 
in  Yahwe’s  courts  ’ (xxiii.  6,  xxvii.  4, 
«S:c.).  ‘Paradise  Regained’  is  there  ; a 
heavenly  feast  is  prepared  for  Israel  in 
the  temple  (xxxvi.  9 f,,  Ixiii.  6,  &c.). 

7-10.  The  psalmist  calls  to  mind 
the  great  primeval  war  of  supernatural 
beings,  when  the  ocean  was  quelled, 

Missur.  Amalekites.  Zarephathites. 
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and  Rahab(?)  was  broken  in  pieces 
(Ixxxix.  9 f.,  Isa.  li.  9 f.  ; cp.  Isa.  xvii. 
12  f.).  Then  the  great  earth-mountain, 
or,  as  the  later  writers  said,  the  moun- 
tains, could  be  planted  (cp.  Prov.  viii. 
25).  Sea  and  mountains,  as  they  now 
exist,  are  alike  proofs  of  Yahwe’s 
‘prowess,’  and  not  inferior  evidence 
will  be  his  predicted  victory  over  all 
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hostile  powers  in  the  time  of  the  ‘end.’ 
Cp.  xlvi.  3 f. 

Ilf.  Parallels,  xlviii.  5-7,  Ixxxiii. 
6,  &c. 

14*  The  pride  of  the  Edomites  is 
specially  mentioned  (Obad.  3). 

15-^7-  Cp.  ix.  7,  Am.  i.  12.  On 
the  list  of  names  in  the  note,  see  crit. 
note. 


Crif.  Notes  (cp.  Ruben,  Critical  Remarks^  ’93,  p.  23). 

1.  M (TOT,  a non-existent  word  (see  on  xxii.  3).  G TTpeW  (so  S), 

hence  Hitz.,  Ew.,  Bii.,  Che.  (Ps. T and  JBL^  xvii.  207),  Ruben,  We. 
(doubtfully),  Du,  read  , ‘is  fitting.’  Cp.  ‘to  be  suitable’ 

(Esth.  in.  8,  and  i.  22 .?).  But  if  the  psalmist  had  meant  this,  he  would 
have  used  another  word-mW  (xx.xiii.  t),  which  indeed  Gr.  reads  here- 
.•\nd  what  would  ‘seemly  for  thee’  mean?  ‘Seemly  for  thee  to  offer  ’ 
(see  again  xxxiii.  t)  ? ! Read  naw , although  the  Pual  is  not  found  in 

jTOT  would  easily  be  misread  (T’OT. 

2.  The  second  hemistich  is  (so  Vg.).  T1  fell  out 

after  OT , and  became  {v.  2),  i.e.  (G  S J),  or  (M). 

Observe  too  the  nearness  of  . Parallelism  and  metre"  are  now 

satisfied. 

3.  M which  comes  out  of  , i.e. 

To  complete  the  hemistich  transfer  M . Some  explain 

(so  OP,  292  ; Bertholet,  Stelluiig,  191,  220),  by  comparing  the  bold 
universalism  of  Mai.  i.  ii  ; cp.  9.  But  the  stress  laid  in  //.  i,  2 on 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  adverse  to  this.  Might  we  then,  comparing  Joel 
iii.  I,  Isa.  Ixvi.  23,  suppose  ‘all  flesh’  to  mean  only  the  congregation  of 
Israel  together  with  the  proselytes  So  Bickell,  Duhm.  But  this  is 
improbable  ; in  P (who  is  surely  strict  enough  as  an  Israelite) 
has  no  such  limitation  ; it  even  includes  the  lower  animals  (Gen.  vh'12  f, 
vii.  15  f,  ix.  II,  15).  In  Joel  iii.  i we  should  probably  read 

and  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  23,  and  in  our  own  passage  Pip21. 

4-  M begins,  JllJTp  , on  which  Dathe  remarks,  ‘ Vocabulum 
")OT  redundat  uti  smpe.’  Recent  scholars,  however,  find  a periphrasis  to 
express  manifoldness.  Very  prosaic  and  improbable  (cp.  on  xxxv.  20/;).  G 
Xdyot  dv6fM<ov.  But  surely  comes  from  -nDP  (2  and  p both 

represent  1^3,  ? and  1 are  phonetically  akin).  

(after  G),  but  this  is  a mere  patch  on  a faulty 
text.  Read  ; cp.  on  cl.  4.  M’s  IJ'ptPD,  which  follows,  is 

probably  due  to  editorial  manipulation  of  the  same  word,  indistinctly 
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written  (1^  = 1^).  QISDn  is  evidently  a corruption  of  Dri'i!*!  j3  ; 

the  parallelism  is  now  perfect.  Cp.  Ixxxi.  3 f.,  xcviii.  5 f. 

5.  The  want  of  consecutiveness  in  7/.  5 is  remarkable,  irr^n  is 

also  the  wrong  tense.  G indeed  gives  ov  e^eXe^co  Kal  Trpoo-eXd^ov.  This  is 
perhaps  arbitrary,  G’s  text  being  on  the  whole  identical  with  M’s,  but  it 
expresses  a right  feeling.  sometimes  is  a corruption  of  . 

It  is  so  here  ; observe  the  Pasek,  and  note  that  the  mention  of  Israel 
corresponds  to  that  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  Read 

The  continuity  of  the  stanza  is  now  restored. 

6.  M li7lp  ; G . T has  But  parallelism  requires 

(xxxvi.  9)  ; so  Gr. 

7.  Again  a warning  Pasek.  p"T^21  1 , a second  accusative 

to  • But  the  construction  is  unexpected,  and  pTiiZl  is  ambiguous. 

And  why  the  imperfect  ? G davpacrros  eu  biKcnoa-vvrj  ; does  this  imply 
simply  ? At  any  rate,  it  does  not  help  us  much.  But  our  course 

T 

is  clear,  without  the  versions.  Read  npl!ill  • The  j"! 

(=  n)  in  belongs  to  pliJ.  has  sprung  out  of  (written 

too  soon). 

8.  Again  a strange  want  of  consistency  in  M’s  text.  Duhm  remarks, 
‘ Certain  as  it  is  that  only  the  Jews  can  be  meant  in  vv.  and  6a,  the 
poet  can  believe  in  some  connexion  of  all  mankind  with  Elohim  (cp.  Gen. 
ix.  I ff.)  and  in  an  obscure  attraction  of  the  heathen  towards  the  true  God 
(cp.  V.  9).’  It  is  wonderful  that  no  one  has  attempted  to  disintegrate  the 
psalm  because  of  this  inconsistency.  Nothing  important  for  the  sense  is 
won  by  reading  (Gr.,  Che.'L,  We.,  Du. ; cp.  T)  or  (Weir  ; cp.  S) 
for  . What  we  require  is  a definite  mention  of  the  past  danger.  Read 
D'Pxann’i  | onsaa  wA|ia . The  present  text,  however,  gives  us  a 
pleasing  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  editor. 

9.  M Surely  unnatural.  Read  either  (Gr.),  cp.  Ex. 

T : V T : %• 

XV.  6,  and  see  on  xciii.  i,  or  • 

T : V 

10.  M , ‘ who  stills  ’ ? But  a II.»  ‘to  still,’  is  unproven. 

In  Ixxxix.  10,  for  G perhaps  reads  tO'pti’D  {KaraTTpavveis ; cp.  G, 

xciv.  13).  In  Prov.  xxix.  Il,  (G  strangely  rapieverai)  should  be 

(Bi.,  Frankenb.,  Toy).  Here  G has  6 awrapdao-cov  = (cp.  Ixxvii. 

17,  G).  Read  rather  • Note  Pasek. — M lliOm . Kon., 

375/,  finds  here  the  Waw  ‘ adasquationis  ; if  the  text  is  right,  it  is  rather 
the  Waw  of  explanation,  common  in  glosses.  In  fact,  '1  might  be  a 
scribe’s  explanation  of  the  ‘ roaring  of  the  ocean,’  suggested  by  Isa. 
xvii.  12.  however,  is  one  of  the  possible  corruptions  of 
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(see  Eiic.  Bib.^  art.  ‘ Leummim  ’),  and  a comprehensive  study 
of  this  passage  in  its  context  suggests  that  'n")*'  is  the  true  reading  here 
(see  next  note). 

11.  OL  KaToiKovvres  to.  Trepara.  An  unexampled  expres- 
sion. ; i.e.,  says  Duhm,  at  the  comets,  eclipses,  tempests,  &c.; 

or,  as  01.  and  most,  at  the  judicial  acts  of  Yah  we  in  history.  Note, 
however,  the  facility  of  corruption  in  (see  Ixxiv.  4,  9).  Let  us 

transfer  the  suffix  in  this  suspicious  word  to  the  opening  verb,  and  take  in 
'nn*'  from  V.  8 (see  last  note),  and  read 

12.  MG  23^1  ")pil  . What  can  this  mean  ? Is  it  equivalent 

to  rrniD  , ‘ east  and  west  ’ ? And  if  so,  does  it  mean  the  regions 

of  east  and  west  or  theit*  inhabitants  ? These  unnatural  explanations  can 
hardly  be  right.  Hence  Konig  {Stylistik^  28)  explains  ‘the  outgoings’  as 
= ‘those  who  go  forth,’  i.e.  caravans,  which  often  set  out  in  the  evening. 
M ; G repyj/eis.  Whether  the  form  exists  is  more  than 

doubtful  (see  on  xxxii.  ii).  Konig,  ‘ thou  makest  to  exult  by  the  shining 
forth  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.’  Gr.  conjectures  , with  an  allusion 

' T 

to  the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  Applying  our  historical  key,  and 
remembering  the  tendency  of  editors  to  confound  2TT  with  we 

should  probably  read  (cp.  xlviii.  6), — * 

: i nniipi  -iri/po!  * 

13.  M ? from  pTi7,  Joel  ii.  24,  iv.  13  (Hifil).  G prefers 

np'^jpi  ; cp.  t’  nn'pir^N’l  (so  G 2 J).  Rather  npp’OTl  (lx.  3).— M 

surely  not  with  n2")  ? The  general  sense  of  the  psalm 

T V : : — 

requires  G nearly  as  M. 

14.  M D'’2  ^^3  • This  ought  to  mean  a metaphorical 

stream  defending  Jerusalem,  symbolic  of  the  favour  of  Yahwe  (cp. 
xlvi.  5?— Isa.  xxxiii.  21).  As  the  context  now  stands,  we  can  only 
interpret  it  of  the  rain  (cp.  Job  xxxviii.  28? — reading  ‘’.3^3);  .3^32 
or  (Ruben)  would,  however,  be  an  improvement.  But,  as  Griitz 

and  Ruben  have  noticed,  the  context  is  not  free  from  corruption.  In 
accordance  with  analogy  let  us  read  D'>NprT]^  w'p3;i.  D’n'^x, 

and  Q'D  are  all  regular  corruptions  of  'n"l^  • — I'Dn 

TT  T • T 

]3‘'3 . e ven  if  the  blessings  of  agriculture  are  referred  to,  □^;)“T 
is  unexpected.  Ruben  ; G rptxp^u  avrwv.  Cp.  G,  2 Chr.  xi. 

T 

23.  Read  DTD:.  'D  ]3"'3  is  dittographic. 

T ; *“  ; • 
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15.  M . An  editorial  adaptation  of  a miswritten 

" T V T : 

correction  (see  /.  14).  The  inff.  absol.  n-*)"!  and  are 

unexpected.  That  JIIIJ  in  the  sense  of  ‘ washing  down  ’ is  very  strained, 
is  pointed  out  by  Hupfeld.  Does  such  a Piel  exist  ? See  on  xviii.  35. — 
M nini  Jim,  to  which  we  must  add  • Read  Jinm 

□'3")^  (cp.  on  DO'ni,  Ixxii.  6).— M miJliQil,  but  G €v(ppav6^(TeTau 
Read  probably 

16.  M TTiari  I Read  jiiin")  rana.— m nw  Tiirsr 

'••t:  t:*  :t;*t  —it:-- 

^Jl^iiO  • An  unexampled  expression.  If  the  ordinary  view  of  the 
psalm  be  retained,  we  might  read  with  Gr.,  Jllli^y,  and  with  Herz 
^Jli*^13Jl ; we  might  perhaps  omit  JllI^  (so  read  for  jmti^)  as  a ditto- 
gram.  But  there  is  a better  remedy  for  the  faults  of  the  text.  Read 

ilDTJ  JljDra  . 

17.  M pSy”)'  The  expression  ‘the  paths  of  Yah  we’ 

has  been  much  admired.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  figure  should  be  so 
obscurely  expressed.  •q’jbsi  would  be  more  natural  (cp.  /.  ii,  and 

* VT  : 

Job  xxix.  6).  But  the  passage  has  been  editorially  manipulated.  Read 
probably  • 

18.  IDPT  is  dittographed.  For  1313  Jlii^^  read  1433  Jli:331^  • 
The  rest  of  the  stanza  (and  psalm  ?)  is  lost.  What  follows  appears  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  editor,  based  on  a string  of  names, 

D'H jn , ) &c.  (as  above),  appended  by  a learned  scribe  in 

illustration  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  psalm.  One  is  sorry 
to  lose  almost  the  only  passage  in  which  laughter  is  used  as  ‘ the  symbol 
of  innocent,  refreshing  hilarity  of  spirit’  (cp.  Spectato7‘^  Jan.  19,  1889). 


PSALM  LXVL— I. 

T'rimeters.  Certainly  a ‘new’  or  Messianic  psalm,  though  ‘ Yahwe  reigns’ 
does  not  occur  in  the  extant  portion  of  our  psalm.  The  title  in  G has  been  thought 
to  imply  that  v.  ga  was  explained  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nation.  This,  however, 
is  most  unlikely.  Any  one  could  have  seen  that  the  image  presented  was  not  that 
of  a dead  body  raised  to  life,  but  that  of  a living  organism  supernaturally  protected 
amidst  crushing  pain  and  ordeals  of  fire  and  llood.  Literally  speaking,  the 
painful  purifying  process  is  not  yet  ended,  but  faith  supports  itself  by  imagining 
the  happy  goal  to  have  been  reached.  The  poem  is  not  original.  Literary 
reminiscences  or  commonplaces  abound.  Cp.  v.  i with  xcvi.  i,  xcviii.  4 ; v. 
with  xi.  4,  Prov.  xv.  3,  also  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  19  ; v.  10  with  Isa.  xlviii.  lO,  Jer.  ix.  7, 
Zech.  xiii.  9,  Mai.  iii.  3 (see  also  notes).  The  Arabians,  Ishmaelites,  &;c.,  are 
mentioned  as  representatives  of  Israel’s  foes.  It  is  a part  of  the  p.salmists’ 
eschatology  that  the  survivors  of  the  conquered  nations  will  be  won  over  to  a 
sincere  obedience  to  Yahwe. 

Ixvi.^^l  is  also  in  trimeters.  It  may  have  been  written  as  an  appendix  to 
Ixvi.(^),  after  the  original  close  of  that  psalm  had  been  lost,  or  if  this  closing 
portion  was  omitted  by  design,  as  a substitute  for  it.  In  the  stress  which  it  lays 
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upon  sacrifices  it  reminds  us  of  the  brief  appendix  to  Ps.  li.  {vv.  20  f.),  which,  by 
the  way,  may  also  very  well  be  a substitute  for  the  original  close  of  that  psalm. 
This  will  account  for  the  absence  of  any  description  of  the  past  affliction  of  the 
speaker.  And  who  is  the  speaker?  Surely  not  an  individual;  surely  this  is  not 
a liturgical  form  for  the  special  use  of  any  pious  Israelite  who  had  vowed  a 
sacrifice  and  came  to  the  temple  to  fulfil  his  vow  (Jacob,  ZA  JV,  xvii.  [’97],  68). 
That  even  Duhm  should  hold  this  improbable  view,  is  strange.  What  individual 
could  offer  the  large  sacrifices  described  in  15  ? ‘ Probably  the  formula  was 

variable,’  says  Duhm.  This  is  altogether  against  sound  criticism.  The  psalm 
fragment  may  indeed  have  been  appropriated  by  individuals ; and  the  bare 
IDOssibility  exists  that  individuals  dealt  freely  with  lines  5-9,  omitting  or  altering  (?) 
them.  But  it  can  only  have  been  written  for  a Person  capable  of  offering  all  the 
sacrifices  here  described,  and  that  Person  is  the  community  of  temple-worshippers 
(cp.  Isa.  i.  ii).  The  passage  is  exactly  parallel  to  xxii.  23-27,  except  that  it  is 
doubtful  there  whether  the  feast  spoken  of  is  partly  material  or  wholly  spiritual ; 
also  to  Ps.  cxvi.  Certainly  the  persons  addressed  in  the  second  stanza  (seen  in  its 
emended  form)  are  not  merely  the  worshippers  who  had  come  to  the  temple  to 
partake  of  a private  sacrificial  feast,  but  pious  Jews  everywhere;  as  in  xxxiv.  12, 
the  psalmist  thinks  of  the  wider  audience  reached  by  the  written  word.  That  ‘ my 
soul  ’ can  be  said  by  the  personified  community  is  proved  by  Isa.  xxvi.  9 ; Jer.  iv. 
31  ; Lam.  i.  16;  we  need  not  therefore  assume,  with  Beer,  that  the  psalmist  in 
V.  16  distinguishes  himself  from  the  community. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  sacrifices  that  the  psalmist  lays  stress  ; how  indeed  could  this 
be?  He  is  not,  like  the  author  of  Ps.  1.,  of  .the  school  of  Jeremiah,  but  he  regards 
sacrifices,  not  as  mere  forms,  but  as  symbolic  of  obedience.  ‘ Under  the  lips’  of 
the  speaker  there  is  ‘no  guile’  (cp.  Isa.  liii.  gl>).  To  obey  the  law  of  sacrifice 
and  not  the  law  of  civil  justice  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  a statement.  In 
no  single  respect  has  the  speaker  been  ‘ disloyal’  to  Yahwe’s  berlth.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  God  would  have  searched  this  out  and  punished  it.  But  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  he  has  heard  Israel’s  prayer  ; he  has  made  good  his  plighted 
word  (//.  17  f.).  Cp.  Ps.  xliv.  17-21. 


LXVI. — I . 


10 


I 


Deposited  Marked : A song  of  praise. 

[Sing  unto  Yahwe  a new  song,] 

Shout  unto  Yahwe,  all  ye  upon  earth. 
Chant  hymns  to  his  glory,  O ye  of  Ishmael  ; 
Chant  hymns,  O ye  of  Jerahmeel. 

Say,  Greatly  hast  thou  exalted  thyself ! 

All  thy  foes  do  homage  unto  thee  ; 

The  Arabians  seek  thee  eagerly. 

The  Ishmaelites  chant  hymns  unto  thee. 

Come  ye  and  see  his  wonders — 

+How+  terribly  he  dealt  with  the  traitors  ! 
The  Ishmaelites  and  Hagarites  were  routed. 
The  Arabians  and  the  Jerahmeelites. 

He  rules  the  peoples  by  his  might  ; 

His  eyes  keep  watch  over  the  nations  ; 

Let  the  sufferers  rejoice  in  him,  ' 

Let  the  upright  chant  hymns  unto  God. 


4 


3 


6 


5 


7 
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Bless  ye  our  God,  O ye  suffering  ones,  8 

Make  the  sound  of  his  praise  to  be  heard. 

Who  has  kept  our  soul  in  life,  9 

20  And  has  not  suffered  our  feet  to  tremble. 

For  thou,  O God,  hast  proved  us,  10 

Thou  hast  smelted  us  as  they  smelt  silver  ; 

Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  abyss,  1 1 

Thou  didst  put  us  in  the  depths  of  water  ; 

Thou  didst  lift  up  the  head  of  our  haters,  j 2 

****** 


Through  fire  and  through  water  did  we  pass, 

But  thou  broughtest  us  into  an  ample  space. 

LXVI. — 2. 

I I will  enter  thy  house  with  burnt  offerings,  13 

I will  pay  unto  thee  my  vows. 

Those  which  came  forth  from  my  lips,  14 

And  my  mouth  uttered,  when  I was  in  straits. 

Burnt  offerings  of  fatlings  will  I bring  up  to  thee,  15 

With  [fat]  of  the  kidneys  of  rams  ; 

I will  place  bullocks  [upon  thine  altar], 

I will  bring  up  lambs  [and]  he-goats. 


Come,  hearken,  let  me  recount  16 

10  What  he  has  done  for  myself. 

If  I had  cried  unto  him  with  my  mouth,  17 

When  under  my  lips  was  guile. 

If  in  my  heart  had  been  no  honesty,  . 18 

The  Lord  would  not  have  hearkened  [to  my  voice]  ; 

But  God  has  hearkened,  19 

He  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer. 

Blessed  be  God,  who  has  not  withdrawn  20 

18  His  pledge  of  loving-kindness  and  faithfulness  ! 


7 f.  Similar  sympathetic  language 
is  found  elsewhere  (see  on  xviii.  45). 

9.  Cp.  xlvi.  9. — 10.  IVii/i  the 
traitors.  See  on  ix.  6. — 14.  Keep 
watch ; cp.  Prov.  xv.  3.  Retribution, 
though  delayed,  is  certain ; hence  the 
summons  to  rejoice  in  //.  15  f. — 19  f. 
Cp.  cxvi.  8. 


21  f.  Hast  proved  us,  &c. 

Cp.  xii.  7,  xvii.  3,  xxvi.  2.-23  f*  Cp* 
Ixix.  3. 

27  f.  Fire  and  water  are 

images  for  the  extremes  of  peril  ; cp. 
Isa.  xliii.  2.  So  an  ample  space  means 
freedom  and  ease  (xviii.  20). 
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Critical  Notes.  Title.  G dmcrrao-ecos  = , perhaps  a corruption 

of  cp. /.  18. 

T • : 

I ff.  Insert  n’)n'’b>  (xcvi.  i)  ; parallelism  requires 

this.  Here  and  elsewhere  we  must  read  mil'  for  • — For 

as  in  xxix.  2a,  read  Cp.  on  /.  8. 

4.  M an  error  caused  by  the  preceding  ; but  cp.  also 

Ixviii.  5.  M’s  reading  cannot  be  defended  by  Josh.  vii.  19,  Isa.  xlii.  12, 
where  mn'^  follows.  Read,  not  (Gr.,  Du.),  nor  (Perles), 

but  -IlDT  (S) ; T became  1 became  '. — M Clearly 

something  is  amiss.  Gr.,  We.,  Du.  point  mUJ.  But  ‘the  glory  of  his 
praise’  is  tautological.  l^D  represents  one  of  the  current  distortions  of 

Ijl^njl,  too,  probably  represents 

5.  M ; G ws  (j6o/3epd  (plur. ; a guess).  Read  (for 

^imrn^)  n^bv^  i^?::  (cp.  xivii.  lo). 

6.  M G.T^jy  Clearly  wrong.  Read  Tjni:  Tj'p  •‘nnjir; 

(transferred  from  7/.  4,  corr.  text,  where  it  was  dittographed  ; note  Pasek). 

7.  M Read  •11111^7'’  (see  on  xviii.  45).— M Read 

0'21^  (one  of  the  regular  corruptions  or  alterations). 

8 f . M’s  n^D  comes  from  a dittographed  — 

M Read 

10.  M □l^^  There  are  perhaps  some  passages  which  favour 

T T “ 

the  view  that  the  Jews  more  and  more  regarded  themselves  as  the 
true  human  kind,  all  else  having  become  corrupt.  But  it  would 
be  neither  in  accordance  with  M’s  representation  of  the  context  nor 
with  that  given  in  our  text  to  include  this  passage  among  them.  Read 
□*’iy2l“'7y  (cp.  Iviii.  2). 

Ilf.  M I D'  1311;  so  G.  But,  in  accordance  with  xlvi.  9, 

T T ~ : T * “ T 

we  expect  a reference  to  something  of  contemporary  interest,  and  Pasek 
warns  us  to  distrust  the  text.  □'  conceals  one  tribal  name,  and 

in:n  (M  G)  another.  Read  •IDpIl.— M bp2  -lipr- 

Read  'HU  has  two  beats.— On  close  of  7/.  6 see 

next  note. 

13.  M note  preceding  Pasek.  G eV  Ttj  dwaareia  tov  alcbvos 

avTOv.  ubSy  never  means  ‘the -world’  in  Biblical  Hebrew  (see  /D/r.  Bi^., 
‘ Eternal’),  nor  could  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  omniscience  be  combined 
in  the  same  line.  Read 
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15.  M (supported  by  G),  at  end  of  v.  6,  as  if  refer- 

ring to  the  crossing  of  the  river,  &c.  Ba.  explains  Qtif , ‘ on  the  occurrence 

T 

of  such  events,’  and  regards  the  drying  up  of  the  sea  and  the  crossing  of 
the  river  on  foot  as  symbolical  expressions  for  frequently  occurring 
manifestations  of  God’s  care  for  Israel.  Duhm  connects  the  words  with 
'1^)1  in  the  next  verse,  and  alters  into  (inf.  abs.),  but 

T “ T ' 

‘heals’  the  ‘hurt’  of  the  text  too  ‘lightly.’  Surely  the  passage  is  the 
missing  line  of  the  next  quatrain,  and  should  run  (the 

'1  in  nriDtiO  comes  from  □''‘'jy). 

16.  M n^D  I DmiDH , which  Duhm  renders, 

‘rebels  cannot  lift  themselves  up’  {i.e.  triumph)  ; the  H in  'DH  is,  of 
course,  dittographed.  The  only  modern  scholar  who  has  questioned 
□’’ITID  is  Street  (1790).  Both  here  and  in  Ixviii.  7,  19  he  gives  'D  the 
sense  of  ‘ exiles,’  comparing  , Isa.  xlix.  21,  which,  however  is  non- 

T 

existent  (see  SBOT,  Isa.,  Heb.,  145).  Certainly  ‘rebels  ’ is  unsuitable  to 
the  context  both  here  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  ID'H'  (Kr.  ID’)*!'’)  is  also 

T 

very  improbable  ; where  is  the  object  ? Note  the  warning  Pasek.  Read 
•'npr'’,  aniyc  and  n^D  are  all  fragments  (D  comes 

from  □)  of  . 

17.  M D'Dy;  unsuitable.  Note  Pasek,  and  read  (j^  = 'J). 

19  f.  M Diyn  ; obscure.  Read  (Gr.). — Read  (Hi., 

T - — -j. 

Du.)  ; but  cp.  Kon.,  Syiit.,  § 200c. 

23.  M ; obscure.  Read,  not  (Gr.  ; 2 TroXiopKia), 

but  (ix’viii.  23,  ixix.  3).— M •lyjriiDH  npy^D  riQiy.  Herz 

X : - : T : 'tt  L 

suggests  (cp.  G S);  but  we  should  have  expected  n^nPri  or 

(Isa.  xxi.  2,  Nah.  ii.  ii).  Read  almost  certainly  'p/’jy/DZl 
D'llD  . See  exeg.  note. 

25.  M ©ijx  riaBin.  g ine^l^aaas  ; J iinposuisti.  The 

sense  is  not  clear,  nor  is  Isa.  li.  23  phraseologically  parallel.  Read 
nioirr  (cp.  Ixxxix.  43<a:).  The  parallel  line  has 

dropped  out. 

28.  M G (eis  dva\}rvx^t')  and  all  the  vss.  presuppose 

TT  :t  tt  :t 

(cp.  xviii.  20).  See  Ba.,/.  Prot.  Th.,  ’82,  p.  641.  So  most  moderns. 
lxvi.('^)  3.  M . Is 'DHliy  the  subject  or  the  object?  At 

T r : T V 

any  rate,  HiiS  is  an  unsuitable  word,  for  it  implies  mconsiderate  speech 
(Judg.  xi.  35  f.,  Job  XXXV.  16).  Read,  of  course,  “1*^^ 

(cp.  Judg.  xi.  36). 
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5 ff.  M D'n'rj.  A non-existent  word.  Read  (see  5^(97; 

Heb.  on  Isa.  v.  17  [Engl.  ed.  p.  83]).— Insert  and  for  DlIOp  read 

certainly  (Isa.  xxxiv,  6).~M  . The  context  suggests 

(Herz)  ; cp.  xcvi.  8.  Insert  ; cp.  Isa.  lx.  7.— M 

n^D  Read  □mny’i  ons;  cp.  again  Isa.  xxxiv. 

6,  and  Ps.  Ixix.  32  (corn  text).  n^D  , as  so  often,  replaces  a word  of  the 
original  text,  p and  D are  often  confounded. 

II  f.  M 'jii6  nnri  aaiii  'nKaij*'?  Read  vbx  [dn] 
'b  'n  naaai  '33  ’rixap."  (Herz,  6 'n  noaoi,  taking  over 
from  next  verse.  See  also  Ruben,  Ci'it.  Remarks^  18). 

13  f.  M ^ most  improbable  use  of  . 

Read  '2^3  -)t^>  DJ^.— Insert  (Bi.)  ; metre. 

17  f.  Omit  M >n‘73r).  Read,  not  ’’jl'inJl  (Ou.),  but 

. The  corruption  is  analogous  to  that  of  JlHtDp  from  . — M 

• Road  . A self-evident  but  quite  over- 

looked correction. 

PSALM  LXVII. 

T RIMETERS.  An  anticipation  of  the  full  sovereignty  of  Yahwe.  The  psalm 
consists  of  three  strophes  ; (2)  and  (3)  have  an  initial  refrain.  In  ll.  1-3  there  is 
an  echo  of  part  of  the  high-priestly  blessing  (Nuni.  vi.  24  f.). 


Deposited.  For  the  Ishmaelites.  Marked.  i 

I Let  [Yahwe]  our  God  have  pity  upon  us,  2 

Let  him  bless  us  and  have  compassion  upon  us, 

Let  him  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  us, 

That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  3 

Thy  deliverance  among  all  nations  ! 

Let  the  peoples  give  thanks  to  thee,  O Yahwe  ! 4 

Let  the  peoples,  all  of  them,  give  thanks  to  thee. 

Let  the  nations  rejoice  with  loud  acclaim,  5 

For  thou  wilt  rule  the  peoples  justly, 

10  And  lead  them  in  the  right  paths. 

Let  the  peoples  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O Yahwe  ! 6 


Let  the  peoples,  all  of  them,  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
[For]  righteously  thou  wilt  judge  the  world. 

Let  Yahwe  our  God  bless  us, 

And  let  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  revere  him  ! 
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if.  Read  HIH'  (A  14).— Insert  G (sc.a.i:  a.) 

Kol  eXe^crai  fjfjLas. 

10.  M I . Parallelism  is  wanting.  is  otiose  ; 

the  suffix  in  Dn^Jl  is  unnecessary.  Note  Pasek,  and  read 
(xxiii.  3).  and  are  liable  to  confusion  (like  pin  and  "Jl'J). 

13  f.  Ai  y1^.-  Miserably  poor.  It  is  usual  to  com- 

pare Ixxxv.  13^,  but  (ij  V.  I3«  prepares  for  d,  and  (2)  v.  13  is  an 
interpolation.  The  text  is  corrupt.  Read  p"lii”'3  (xcvu.  13, 

xcviii.  9). — Omit  second  (dittogram). 


PSALM  LXVIII. 

P SALMS  Ixviii.fn  and  Lxviii.(-)  are  in  different  metres,  the  one  consisting  of 
trimeters,  the  other  of  tetrameters.  Both,  however,  are  composed  of  pentads,  and 
from  the  many  points  of  affinity  between  the  two  poems  we  may  assume  that  the 
second  was  written  as  a supplement  to  the  first.  The  main  idea  of  both  poems  is 
the  near  termination  of  Israel’s  misery  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  divine 
kingdom  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  the  retrospect  in  lxviii.<b  which  is  referred  to 
when  the  second  poet  speaks  of  the  ‘ recounting  of  all  Yahwe’s  wonders’  and  the 
praising  of  Yahwe  as  the  ‘ Marshal  of  Israel’  (//.  11-20).  The  ‘ wonders  ’ are  the 
progress  of  Yahwe  at  the  head  of  his  peopk  from  Edom  to  IMount  Zion,  which  is 
regarded  as  a type  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  exiles  from  captivity  in  Edom, 
and  of  Y^ahwe’s  second  and  definitive  occupation  of  the  holy  mount  of  Zion 
(cp.  xxiv.  7-10).  Special  use  is  made  of  the  song  in  Judg.  v.,  whose  reputed 
author  (Deborah)  is  apparently  referred  to  as  a ‘prophetess.’ 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  (or  rather,  one  ought  to  say,  of  Ixviii.f’^) 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  mention  of  ‘ Bashan  ’ in  “v.  23,  of  the  four  tribes 
which  correspond  to  the  two  provinces  of  the  Palestinian  Jewry  in  z’.  28,  of  the 
‘ beast  of  the  reeds  ’ and  of  the  ‘ quarrelsome  peoples  ’ in  31  point  to  some  part 
of  the  Greek  period,  viz.  either  the  period  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  Palestine  by 
the  first  Ptolemy  (e.c.  320?)  or  one  of  the  later  periods  (between  220  and  217 
or  between  203  and  198  B.c.)  when  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  Ptolemcean 
rule  may  have  excited  Messianic  expectations  (see  OF,  192).  Wellh.  (Sh'zzen, 
vi.  177)  and  Smend  {Rel.-geschS-\  265,  368)  even  think  of  the  age  of  Judah  the 
Maccabee  (cp.  i Macc.  v.),  while  Duhm  regards  our  psalm  as  a celebration  of  the 
enterprizes  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (b.c.  104-78).  According  to  the  traditional 
text  the  two  first-mentioned  views  appear  to  be  the  most  tenable.  W.  R.  Smith, 
however,  thought  it  safer  not  to  rely  on  these  supposed  historical  indications,  and 
inclined  (doubtfully)  to  refer  Ps.  Ixviii.  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  empire  {^OTJC^-\  440).  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  Jerahmeelite  or 
Edomite  oppression  was  not  yet  over,  that  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  that  pious 
temple-worshippers  were  looking  out  for  a speedy  divine  interposition  to  complete 
what  was  lacking  in  Israel’s  deliverance.  Among  the  phraseological  parallelisms 
in  lxviii.(2),  observe  especially  v.  23  and  Zech.  x.  10,  Isa.  xxvii.  13  ;z'.  24  and 
Isa.  Ixiii.  i,  3,  6 ; vv.  29,  31  and  passages  in  Pss.  xxii.  and  xlii.-xliii.,  and  of  course 
note  the  connexion  between  Part  ii.  and  Judg.  v. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Peters,  who  has  already  recognized  the  composite  character  of  the 
psalm,  assumes  a considerable  interval  between  the  component  parts  of  the  work 
{New  World,  ii.  [’96],  p.  301).  There  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  no  valid  reason 
for  such  a theory.  The  imitative  style  of  Ps.  lxviii.<‘>,  and  its  view  of  Israel 
as  God’s  poor  (note  the  phrase  ‘the  orphans,’  //.  ii,  30ft'.)  exclude  a pre-exilic 
date,  while  Ps.  Ixviii. which  presupposes  Ixviii. has  late  characteristics  of  its 
own  in  abundance. 
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LXVIII. — I. 

Deposited.  Of  '‘Arab-Ethan.  Marked.  i 

Part  I. 

I Yah  we  arises,  his  enemies  scatter,  2 

Before  him  his  haters  flee. 

Like  smoke  which  [the  wind]  dispels  ; 3 

As  wax  melts  before  the  fire, 

+So+  perish  the  wflcked  before  Yah  we  ; 

But  let  the  righteous  rejoice,  exult,  4 

Before  Yah  we  let  them  triumph  in  +their+  joy: 

Sing  unto  Yahwe,  chant  unto  him,  c 

Praise  him  who  rides  upon  the  clouds, 

10  Glorify  Yahwe,  exult  before  him. 

A father  of  the  orphans  and  the  sojourners  6 

Is  God  in  his  holy  habitation  ; 

Yahwe  makes  the  outcasts  his  house-mates,  7 

He  brings  forth  the  prisoners  according  to  his  righteousness  ; 
Surely  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  his  courts. 

Part  11. 

iWhen  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  people,  8 

When  thou  marchedst  from  the  highlands  of  Aram, 

The  earth  quaked,  the  heavens  swayed  to  and  fro,-  9 

[The  clouds  also  dropped  water,] 

20  At  thy  presence,  O God  of  Israel. 

With  the  treasures  of  heaven  [above]  10 

Thou  didst  bless  thine  inheritance,  O Yahwe, 

And  all  that  it  contained  thou  madest  ready  : 

With  thy  corn  they  were  satisfied  therein,  1 1 

In  thy  goodness  thou  didst  prepare  for  the  people. 


* O Yahwe. 


* At  the  presence  of  G(jd,  this  Sinai. 
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Yahwe  gave  a prophetess  12 

Who  brought  glad  tidings  of  great  booty  : 

‘ Kings  of  armies  [have  fled,]  13 

The  Lord  [has  succoured]  his  beloved  ones ; 

30  His  dove  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

‘ Though  she  dwells  among  the  ashmounds,  14 

Her  wings  will  he  overlay  with  silver, 

And  her  pinions  with  gold  ; 

In  the  pavilion  of  the  kings  shalt  thou  sit,  15 

[O  folk  of  Naphtali]  and  Zebulon.’ 

O mountain  of  Jerahmeel,  mountain  of  Cushan,  16 

0 mountain  of  Gebalon,  mountain  of  Cushan, 

Wherefore  skippest  thou,  O mountain  of  Gebalon,  1 7 

Because  of  the  mount  wherein  Yahwe  would  fain  dwell, 

40  Yea,  wherein  Yahwe  will  for  ever  abide? 

The  league  of  the  Jerahmeelites  thou  hast  scattered,  18 

The  clans  of  Cushan  at  Kadesh  ; 

Thou  hast  gone  up  to  the  height  of  the  Jebusite,  19 

# Hast  allotted  the  castles  of  Jerahmeel  ; 

Surely  +there+  the  upright  shall  abide. 

Lxvni. — 2. 

I Blessed  be  Yahwe,  +even+  God,  our  redeemer,  20 

Yahwe  hath  delivered  us,  the  God  who  is  our  succour,  21 
It  is  he  who  gives  great  might  to  his  people  ; 

Surely,  God  shatters  the  prince  of  the  Arabians,  22 

Yea,  the  leader  of  Seir  who  rages  in  his  guilt. 

The  Lord  said.  From  Cushan  I will  restore  [thee],  23 

1 will  restore  [thy  sons]  from  Missur  and  Teman, 

That  thou  mayest  trample  on  the  palaces  of  Aram  ; 24 

10  That  thou  mayest  tread  with  thy  feet  on  the  castles  of  the 
Arabians. 

^ '.ic  ;;; 

They  recount  all  thy  wonders,  O Yahwe,  25 

They  praise  thee,  O my  God,  O my  king,  in  the  sanctuary  ! 
Princes  go  before,  minstrels  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  damsels  playing  on  timbrels  and  dancing. 

* >1:  * * * 
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27 


Within  his  temple  they  bless  God, 

They  extol  Yahwe,  the  Marshal  of  Israel, 

The  princes  of  little  Benjamin,  +God’s+  beloved  ones,  28 

The  princes  of  great  Judah,  the  blameless  ones, 

20  The  princes  of  Zebulon,  the  princes  of  Naphtali. 

Give  charge,  O Yahwe,  to  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  loving- 
kindness, 29 

Let  them,  O God,  preserve  that  which  thou  hast  wrought 
for  us. 

Do  thou  quell  the  wild  beasts  of  pointed  horns,  3 1 

The  troop  of  wild  oxen,  the  mighty  lions. 

Do  thou  scatter  the  peoples  that  delight  to  quarrel. 

Detail  the  Ishmaelites  kneel  to  thee,  30 

Let  the  Jerahmeelites  bring  thee  tribute. 

Let  the  Zarephathites  do  homage  with  store  of  silver,  31^,  32 
Let  Cushites  and  Misrites  make  offerings  of  gold, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

O ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  sing  ye  unto  God,  33 

[Praise  Yahwe  !J  chant  hymns  unto  Yahwe  ! 

Praise  him  who  rides  on  the  heights  of  the  skies,  34 

[Glorify  Yahwe,  exult  before  him], 

When  he  utters  his  voice,  lo,  the  earth  is  in  pain. 

Ascribe  prevailing  might  to  Israel’s  God,  35 

Whose  majesty  and  prevailing  might  reach  the  skies. 

Majestic  is  Yahwe  in  his  holy  dwelling,  36 

It  is  he  who  gives  great  might  to  his  people, 

40  Blessed  be  Yahwe,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel. 


I f.  Alluding  to  Num.  x.  35. — 4, 
Cp.  Mic.  i.  4. — 5.  The  wicked;  see  on 
ix.  5,  Iviii.  II.  — 9.  Rides  upon  the 
clouds.  Cp.  xviii.  ii,  civ.  3,  Isa.  xix. 
I. — II,  13,  14.  A series  of  figurative 
terms  for  Israel.  Orphans  and  so- 
journers ; cp.  X.  14,  xciv.  6.  Prisoners ; 
as  Ixix.  34,  Ixxix.  ir,  cii.  21,  cvii.  10. 
Cp.  also  cxlvii.  2,  ‘outcasts  of  Israel.’ 

16-20.  Imitating  Judg.  v.  4 f- 
Yahwe  leads  forth  his  people  from 
Sinai,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kadesh,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Jerahmeel  (cp.  11.  36  f.).  In 
Judg.  V.  4 it  is  probably  best  to  read 

, ‘ from  Missur,’  and 
from  the  highland  of  Aram 


(Jerahmeel).’  See  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Field,’ 
‘ Moses,’  ‘ Sinai.’  See  Moore  on  Judg. 
V.  4.  He  denies  that  v.  4 can  refer  to 
Mt.  Sinai  or  Horeb,  Horeb.  at  an 
rate,  being  in  the  land  of  Midian. 

21.  Cp.  Dt.  xxxiii.  13.  The 
‘ treasures  of  heaven  ’ are  rain  and 
dew. 

26  ff.  Ilei'e  l)egins  a scene  from 
the  early  warfare  of  Israel.  The 
restoration  is  only  probable.  The 
prophetess  is  Deborah.  The  glad 
tidings  are  those  of  the  victory  de- 
scribed in  Judg.  V.  Ilis  dos'e — not  the 
‘ mother  of  Sisera  ’ — shall  divide  the 

spoil.  .According  to  MT,  p'?nn, 
being  ||  to  p"!!' , must  refer  to  the 
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past.  This,  however,  does  not  suit 
• Duhm,  therefore,  makes 
z'.  13  historical.  But  ‘the  great  host  of 
’ (so  MT,  Du.,  &c.)  seems 
rather  neglected  by  him,  and  the  ad- 
dress which  he  supposes  to 
(‘ O Lord’)  is  unexpected.  His  dove  •, 
a term  of  endearment  (Cant.  ii.  14), 
adopted  by  later  writers  for  Israel  (cp. 
Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Jonah,  Book  of,’  § 3^^^; 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Biblical  Essays,  45. 

31.  The  ashmounds.  The 

mazbala  is  meant — the  place  outside 
the  Arab  villages  where  the  dung  and 
other  rubbish  is  thrown.  Cp.  Wetz- 
stein  in  Deb’s  yob  (Germ,  ed.,  62). 
Cp.  cxiii.  7. — 32  f.  The  overlaying  ol 
the  dove’s  wings  with  silver  and  gold 
may  be  illustrated  by  2 S.  ii.  24,  ‘ye 
daughters  of  Israel,  weep  for  Saul  .... 
who  decked  your  raiment  with  gold.’ 

34  f.  Pavilion  (Jer.  xliii.  10)  ; 
on  see  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Pavilion.’ — 

Naphtali  and Zebiilnn  ; cp.  Judg.  v.  18. 

36  f.  The  mountain  of  Jerah- 
meel,  of  Cushan,  of  Gehalon, 
are  most  probably  alternative  designa- 
tions for  the  sacred  mountain  of  Sinai 
or  Horeb.  The  idea  of  the  later  Jews 
apparently  was  that  Yahwe  transferred 
his  abode  from  Horeb  (refusing  to 
dwell  any  longer  beside  those  who 
injured  and  oppressed  his  people)  to 
Zion.  This  makes  a good  connexion 
with  the  next  stanza.  The  confusion 
between  ‘ Lebanon,’  the  great  northern 
mountain-ranges,  and  ‘ Gebalon,’  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Jerahmeel  and 
Edom,  seems  to  have  obscured  the 
meaning  of  several  passages  in  the  O.T. 
Hiram,  for  instance,  is  represented  as 
having  a free  hand  in  Lebanon  ; but 
‘ Hiram’  is  a corruption  of  ‘Jerahmeel,’ 
and  ‘Tyre’  ("lii)  of  Missur  (llii^). 
This  king  was  lord  of  the  Negeb, 
and  had  command  of  the  mountains  of 
the  far  south  of  Palestine,  not  of 
Lebanon.  But  see  also  on  xxix.  5 f. 

41  f.  The  league  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites  and  the  clans  of  Cushan 

are  the  enemies  who  were  conquered, 
according  to  the  original  form  of  the 
tradition  in  Judg.  iv.,  at  the  southern 
Kadesh  (see  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Sisera  ’). 

43  ff.  Cp.  xxiv.  7,  9,  ‘ ye  portals 
of  Jerahmeel.’  The  original  population 


of  Jerusalem  was  represented  as  Jerah- 
meelite  (on  text  of  2 S.  v.  6,  8,  see 
Crit.  Bib.')  ; Isaiah,  in  xxix.  i f.,  7> 
probably  called  Jerusalem,  not  ‘ Ariel,’ 
but  ‘Jerahmeel’  (see  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Lo- 
ruhamah’).  The  ascent  of  Yahwe  to 
the  ‘ height  ’ refers  to  the  transference 
of  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David  (2  S. 

vi.).  The  height,  , i-o.  Zion, 

as  Jer.  xxxi.  12,  Ezek.  xvii.  23,  xx.  40. 
See  crit.  note.  -P^  used  absolutely, 
as  cii.  29  ; cp.  /.  40. 

lxviii.(2)  4 f.  Cp.  cx.  5 f.  No 
hint  of  any  change  in  the  usual  political 
horizon  of  the  psalmists. — 6 ff.  The 
Lord  said.  Alluding  to  Zech.  x.  10, 
which  appears  originally  to  have  run, 

‘ and  I bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Mizrim,  and  out  of  Asshur  (Geshur) 
will  I gather  them  ’ ; Isa.  xxvii.  13, 

‘ and  they  shall  come  who  were  lost  in 
the  land  of  Asshur  (Geshur),  and  who 
were  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Mizrim.’ — 
9.  Castles.  Cp.  ix.  7 (note)  ; xlix.  12. 

II.  'Wonders  usually  means 
Yahwe’s  great  deeds  in  history  {e.g. 
xl.  6,  Ixxviiu  4,  II,  cvii.  8,  15,  &c.). 
In  ix.  2,  however,  the  (anticipated) 
overthi'ow  of  Israel’s  hated  foes,  the 
Jerahmeelites,  is  included  among  the 
‘wonders’  for  which  the  psalmist  gives 
thanks.  It  may  be  so  here,  still  it  is 
a sufficient  explanation  to  suppose  a 
reference  to  such  great  events  in  the 
remote  past  as  are  described  in  Ixviii.fb 

13  ff.  A procession  is  described. 
First  come  the  tribal  chiefs  ; in  the 
next  stanza  those  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  are  mentioned 
— the  two  latter  simply  in  order  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  past, 
Naphtali  and  Zebulun  having  been 
foremost  in  the  ancient  battle  referred 
to  in  Ixviii.d)  (/.  35).  Next  come  the 
minstrels,  surrounded  by  damsels  who 
play  the  part  of  Miriam  and  her  com- 
panions ; cp.  Ex.  XV.  20,  ‘ with  timbrels 
and  with  dances.’ 

17.  The  XMarshal  of  Israel. 

Cp.  Isa.  xxxiii.  22  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5). — 
18,  19.  Beloved  ones,  cp.  Dt.  xxxiii.  12. 
— Blameless  ones,  i.e.  faithful  to  God’s 
law  (cxix.  i). 

21.  Give  charge  to,  &c.,  allud- 
ing to  xlii.  9 (and  1|  passages)  ; cp. 
xliv.  5,  cxxxiii.  3. 

23  f.  Wild  beasts  of  pointed 
horns,  &c.,  alluding  to  xxii.,  //.  26, 
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37  f. ; XXXV.  11.  22  ff.  In  all  these 
passages  the  fierce  Jerahmeelites  or 
Edomites  are  referred  to.  Indeed, 

D\pN")  suggests  . 

25,  That  delight  to  quarrel. 

It  is  not  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucidse  who  are  referred  to,  but  the 
N.  Arabian  populations  — ‘ men  of 
strife’  (xxxv.  19)  ; cp,  cxx.  7. — 26-29. 


Cp.  Ixxii.  9 f.,  Ixxvi.  19-22,  and  see 
crit.  note. 

31  fif.  Full  of  this  happy  prospect, 
the  poet  calls  upon  all  nations  to  join 
him  in  a song  of  praise. — On  the  heights 
of  the  skies.  Cp.  Ixviii.^P,  1.  9,  Dt. 
xxxiii.  26,  Isa.  xiv.  14, 

38.  Majestic ; in  such  a 

context  is  more  than  ‘ terrible  ’ (Ixvi.  3, 
5 ; Ex.  XV.  ii). 


Critical  Notes,  i.  Read  Qp' , So  G (Vg.  J).  Hence  the  Wycliffite 
version,  ‘ God  rise  up,  and  his  enemies  be  scattered ; and  they  that  hate 
him  flee  from  his  face.  As  smoke  faileth,  fail  they  ; as  wax  fleeteth  from 
the  face  of  fire,  so  perish  sinners  from  the  face  of  God.’  Cp.  the  opening 
of  Ixvii.  The  sense  is  far  finer  thus,  □p',  ‘will  arise,’  is  cold  by 

comparison. 

3.  M , i^c.  the  choice  is  left  open  between  and 

(Kon.  ii.  554).  is  more  difficult.  J.  W.  Pont  corrects  it 

into  nil  ; so  after  himWe.  Just  possible,  but  not  probable.  Beyond 
doubt  comes  from  •’133'^n  ; * is  a dittogram.  Read 

[nn]  • 

— . ^1- 

I,  5,  7,  8,  10,  16,  20,  (See.,  restore  nin'  for  j or,  sometimes,  for 

metre’s  sake,  RV — 7.  Read  (without  1);  cp.  G. — 8.  Read  • 

T • T : ; - 

IM’s  is  a corrupt  dittogram  of  ; cp.  on  Ixvi.  2. 

9 f.  For  •I'PD  read  nph  (cp.  on  lxviii.(2),  /.  33).  .pt) 

(‘^’cast  up  a way’)  is  unsuitable  (see  S T).  ^ is  dittographed.  For 

jTinni;  read  probably  . For  read  -TOtr 

T-:  T - : T : t ; - 

(R’’  absorbed).  Krochmal  corrects  'H  into  DVJli^R  (following  T’s 

T 

interpretation  of  JllHTy)  ; Abbott  into  (a  gloss).  Gr.  reads 

1313  • Rp-  Hare,  and  long  after  him  Reifmann,  Dy.,  Hilgenf. 
read  R'2. 

II.  M . This  makes  the  line  a tetrameter ; pR  only 

occurs  again  in  i S.  xxiv,  16,  and  is  improbable.  To  a practised  eye 

is  only  a corrupt  form  of  'j'lJ733  D'R^h^  {I-  12).  must 

represent  a second  plural  to  . Read  □’’R.))')  (cp.  xciv.  6),  omitting 

13  f.  I return  to  M’s  reading  (Oh,  Lag.,  Uu.,  &c,,  3'’l^*3)  ; 

see  /.  15.  Point  , and  for  □n'R’’  read  □’'RR^  (2  S.  xiv.  13). 

D'R'n'’  cannot  mean  ‘desolate’  (see  on  xxv.  16)  ; so  independently 
Herz.  For  jRiRli;i33  read  inpRii3  • M’s  reading  is  not  very  suitable, 

T - 't  : • : 


I. 


IJ 
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and  is  an  Aramaism  (see  ZAT^  i.  [’8i],  131). — M’s 

nn'n^  has  caused  much  trouble,  and  JinTT^  is  a ott.  Xey.  (G  S,  ‘ grave, ^ 

T • ; 

whence  S.  Rau,  1764,  inferred  Read 

T ••  •; 

16.  Omit  D'nSx  (metre). 

17.  For  (a  corruption  of  either  rnt^^D 

or  'TO  . D"l^^  is  preferable  (see  exeg.  note). 

T“: 

18  f.  For  read  (Loeb) ; see  Judg.  v.  4,  corrected  text. 

: T T 

From  the  same  source  insert  • Omit  □'’n‘7X 

• — : T • T “ 

n* , introduced  by  a scribe  from  an  already  interpolated  form  of 
the  Song  of  Deborah  (cp.  Moore’s  comm.).  Observe  Pasek  after  rT'Z^3^"l- 
The  IMS  was  imperfect,  and  the  scribe  who,  in  obedience  to  the  note 
n^D  (rather  dV^^),  supplemented  it  from  Judg.  v.,  did  not  choose  quite 

the  right  words.  (Or  is  not  H^D  here,  as  in  other  cases,  from  ?). 

20.  Read  , and  omit  (metre). 

21  f.  M Dl^il  5 ‘a  rain  of  generosity’  (cx.  3?),  referring  to 

the  manna  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24;  Kenn.,  01.,  Hu.)  or  to  literal  rain  (Hitz.,  Che., 
Ba.,  Kdn.,  Du)  ? In  either  case,  the  expression  is  improbable,  and  con- 
sidering that  much  besides  in  the  stanza  is  suspicious,  and  that  we  have 
to  get  a clear  and  connected  view  of  the  stanza  as  a whole,  correction  of 
the  text  is  indispensable.  Read  ; a quotation  from 

Dt.  xxxiii.  13.  became  ; hence  arose  0^  foi"  IB , as  in 

Isa.  lix.  10).  became  ; hence  dropped  out. 

Singularly  enough  is  at  once  a corruption  and  an  explanation,  like 
ia  Dt.  (see  Di.).  For  read,  not  (Lag.,  Gr.,  Now.,  Du.), 

but  (cp.  Dt.  /.r.). 

23  ff.  Superficial  corrections  are  useless.  For  read 

(Krochm.,  Gr.),  and  for  (surely  not=‘ thy  band’)  read  ; 

Canaan  is  called  □nt’  xxxvi.  17  ; cp.  Gen.  xli.  54.  For 

and  read  (Ps.  cxl.  14)  and  (Qj..).  Omit  a 

'TV  : : • T T 

variant  to 

26  ff.  This  stanza  can  no  doubt  be  translated,  but  not  satisfactorily. 
The  chief  difficulties  are  {a)  ip)  niTuLOB,  {c)  (twice),  {d) 

id)  Promise?  Song  of  triumph?  {b)  A ‘host’  of  singing 
women  ? {c)  The  archaic  afformative  ? Why  twice  ? (^?)  Does  a word 

^ Mentioned  by  Moore,  Jtidges,  p.  266,  note  \\. 

2 So  also  lately  Du. ; Gr.  is  unmentioned. 
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m:,  nij  exist If  so,  what  does  it  mean  ? Hatisfnm  is  too  bold.  No 

V T T T 

ancient  interpreter  found  this  sense  (G  oapaior-qn  ; J pidchritudo). 
Utilizing  all  the  letters  of  the  text,  and  applying  the  usual  methods,  read 
perhaps  thus, — 

□'n7N' 

nn  y'4:i  j’Ti'tar.p 
[innn] 

In  /.  I either  or  must  represent  some  fern,  substantive,  to 

which  (sing.)  refers.  DTI^K  is  so  often  corrupted  that  we 

shall  do  best  to  suppose  ")D^^  with  the  following  n to  represent 
and  to  seek  an  underlying  fern,  subst.  in  The  larger  context 

suggests  ‘ Deborah  a prophetess  ’ (Judg.  iv.)  as  the  person  intended  ; read 
]nj  for  is  due  to  Gr.  So  also  Herz,  who  observes  that  'J 
precedes.  He  also  proposes  but  nil’ll  implies  a human 

agent.  has  not  been  questioned.  But  the  context  requires 

T T T 

2~)  (cp.  Judg.  v.  19).  easily  fell  out  after  2")  ; some  verb 

T ~ V ; T T 

seems  to  be  required,  for  one  of  the  two  p"Tl'  is  surely  V"T1'  ; cp.  G 
Tov  ayanrjTov.  The  Second  '”!'  must  surely  come  from  ; the  true 

verb  should  be  either  or  some  synonym.  Reading  iJUV  (cp. 

Cant.  ii.  14)  we  obtain  a connexion  with  the  next  stanza.  Jl’’^  is 

dittographed.  Gr.,  however,  D'ZL  DDy* 

31  ff.  Scarcely  any  sound  work  has  been  done  on  this  stanza,  and 
yet  under  methodical  treatment  it  yields  up  its  secret.  The  key  to  the 
main  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  Judg.  v.  16,  where  render,  ‘Why  sittest 
thou  among  the  ash-mounds  (reading  as  p.  292,  /.  5),  to  hear  the  mockery  of 
the  Arabians  (DO^p  and  v.  18,  where  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  are 

eulogized  for  their  heroism.  The  riddles  of  //.  33,  34  are  solved  by 
remembering  two  of  the  very  commonest  sources  of  error  in  transcription, 
repetition  and  transposition  of  letters.  Read  : — 

V2  3' 

^p32  nBn:  n^323  32 

vnnB  33 

' T : TV  : V : 

DO'i’p  34 

[’^^93  oy]  35 

\ : • T : - 

In  /.  31  was  originally  (pi  dittographed).  Almost 
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SO  Gr.  (he  reads  M’s  is  certainly  wrong,  so  far  as  the 

dual  goes.  Probably  we  should  read  or 

would  be  more  correct  (cp.  Kon.  184,  top),  but  since  the  true  text  in 
Judg.  V.  16  is  probably  (Zephathites),  it  is  hazardous  to  alter  the 

ending.  Probably  the  late  psalmist  took  to  mean  ‘ash-mounds’ ; 

cp.  cxiii.  7.  In  /.  32  seems  to  be  a (correct)  gloss.  The  3 became 
dittographed  in  nSTO  ; the  subject  of  ilBH'’  is  of  course  ‘ Yahwe.’ 

(with  greenish  or  yellowish)  will  surely  not  do.  pHpH  comes  from  "IPT 
in  yYin  twice  repeated  in  error.  In  1.  34  M’s  is  unsuitable. 

‘ Shaddai’  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Ps.  Ixviii.,  nor  at  all  in  Judg.  v. ; 

means  ‘ to  spread  out.’  It  would  seem  that  some  letters  of  the  text 
must  have  dropped  out  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  opposite  to  the 
dittographic  principle.  The  above  restoration  is  suggested  by  Judg.  v. 
18.  Of  earlier  corrections  the  most  plausible  is  Krochmal’s  for 

derived  from  T.  Duhm  like  snow  on  Zalmon ’)  overlooks  the 
dubious  character  of  ‘Zalmon’  in  Judg.  ix.  48  ; so  also  does  Lagarde 
“in3,  = ‘on  Hermon,’  opposed  to  ‘on  Zalmon’).  See  ‘Zalmon,’ 
Enc.  Bib. 

36  f.  For  read  The  ‘mount  of  God,’ acc.  to  the 

poet,  is  Zion.  Indeed,  D'n'^N  nn,  a title  applied  to  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  i, 
&c.),  is  probably  a corruption  of  "IH.  For  (unexpected 

T T 

and  difficult)  read  G’s  opos  tt'iov  {i.e.  "IH  ; G xxii.  13),  gives 

no  help.  Read  (see  on  xxix.  5f.)  for  (twice)  G opo?  rerupco- 

fihov,  opr]  reTvpoipeva  (’A  o}(f)pva}p.eva).  ]j3il  is  supposed  tO  mean  a 
conical  peak  with  a flattened  top  (Wetzstein).  Del.  imagines  a contrast 
between  the  sombre  majesty  of  the  boldly  formed  rocks  of  the  Bashan 
mountain-range  and  the  softer  formation  of  the  porous  limestone  rock  of 
Zion.  This  is  highly  precarious.  The  form  too  is  uncertain  ; and 
even  apart  from  this  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  such  a peculiar  phrase. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  psalmist  would  have  chosen  the  mountains 
of  Bashan  rather  than  the  sacred  mountains  of  the  south  (Horeb  or  Sinai 
was  originally  placed  in  the  Negeb)  as  rivals  to  Zion.  Read  "111. 

The  final  should  be  attached  to  lilil. — For  ^^12iUl,a  aTr.Xey, hazardously 
explained  from  the  Arabic,  read  'Uplil  (cxiv.  4,  Kal),  with  Gr.,  Loeb, 
or  rather,  for  metre  and  for  consistency  with  /.  36,  IplFI,  with  IH 

41  ff.  The  traditional  text  of  vv.  18,  19  is  unintelligible.  G begins 
TO  app.a  Tov  6eov  pLvpiOTr^datov,  eidrjvovi^Tcov.  ‘‘  niany 

myriads’?  So  Kautzsch  {TJieol.  LZ.,  ’84,  p.  131  ; Ges.‘*%  § 97/^),  who 
thinks  that  (for  is  a gloss  which  decides  □'’J121  lo 
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be  in  sense  multiplicative,  not  dual.  But  does  not  occur,  and  the 
ancients  had  a different  text.  G read  ; ’A  2 presuppose 

which  Ba.  even  adopts  (‘  Tausende  lauten  Getiimmels’).  Kon.,  We.,  <S:c. 
agree  with  Kautzsch  as  to  but  Lag.,  Nestle,  Bi.,  Hilgenf.  read 

Gr.  cp.  Num.  x.  36.  Clearly  we  should  read  . 

The  closing  words  of  z/.  18  are  a cn^x  mterpretiun  ; G translates,  but 
does  not  interpret  (6  Kvpios  iv  avrois  iv  2ii/o,  iv  tco  aylco).  The  correction 
(Pott,  01.,  Kau.,  We.,  «&c.),  cp.  Dt.  xxxiii.  2,  is  too  superficial. 

The  hardest  word  to  correct  is  but  when  the  rest  of  the  passage 

has  been  set  in  order,  a possible  correction  will  occur.  is 

almost  certainly  a corruption  of  which  in  turn  is  a correction 

of  (cp.  on  /.  36). — G continues,  dvalSas  els  v\fros  rjxixaXdjTevcras 

alxfJ-ciXaxrlav,  eXa^es  ho^iara  ev  dvdpiiTrto^  koi  yap  aTreiOovvTes  rod  KaTacrKrjvQicraL  ; 
but  2 in  the  last  line  makes  Yahwe  the  subject — en  Kal  ev  aTreiOovai 
Karao-KTjvcoaai.  satisfies  neither  sense  nor  metre,  is 

■ V T ■ T T “ 

not  used  elsewhere  for  ‘tribute’  (cp.  S T,  and  Eph.  iv.  8),  and  after 

T T T 

Pinp*^  is  very  improbable.  We  might  indeed  read  with  Gr., 

but  the  rest  of  the  stanza  is  so  corrupt  that  we  cannot  safely  accept  this. 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  H'’  I DHTID  ? Observe 

the  warning  Pasek.  The  versions  give  no  help.  (Land,  Dys., 

We.,  Du.,  after  S)  is  suggested  by  a too  optimistic  view  of  M in  v.  7. 
We  have  the  key,  however,  and  know  that  the  Jerahmeelites  are  still 
referred  to  ; H'  is  a corruption  of  For  OmiD 

read  □ni:’'*  (cp.  /.  15),  and  for  read  Tinp'?  should 

probably  be  /Ip^Pf  (so  Morinus,  on  account  of  the  edaxev  of  Eph.  iv.  8). 
It  is  now  time  to  emend  the  improbable  ; a verb  is  required, 

read  The  whole  stanza  may  be  restored  nearly  thus  : — 

nan 

■’□in'  □iiD':’ 

• : : - T • T 

133!^;  anj?’  ■;y!< 

lxviii.'2>  I.  For  ’’JlN  read  niri'’,  and  for  the  first  QT  (note  Pasek)  read 
□'n‘7h?  (see  on  xcv.  7).  The  second  QT  is  a dittogram.  In  Drj^L  D is 
a dittographed  12  ; = = the  having  been  expelled  by 

DP  which  follows.  Itself  is  a fragment  of  IJpNil  ; Schlbgl, 

I^Py,  not  keen  enough.  UJiyiiy'  which  follows  in  MT,  is 

misplaced.  is  a corruption  of  □TT^*^,  which  should  stand  at  the 

head  of  /.  2 ; read,  however,  n*in'. 
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2 f.  M Read  probably  . The  improbable 

should  be  ; it  was  corrupted  under  the  influence  of 

itself  doubtless  corrupt.  is  non-existent 

in  genuine  Hebrew.  The  four  other  supposed  occurrences  are  cix.  21, 
cxl.  8,  cxli.  8,  Hab.  iii.  19.  The  true  text  of  v.  i\b  can  be  recovered  by 
the  help  of  the  corrupt  word  , which  does  duty  both  for 

and  for  was  miswritten  10*7  (cp. 

xxviii.  8).  Then  a mark  of  abbreviation  was  imagined  — the  reverse 

of  the  error  in  Isa.  liii.  8.  The  words  underlying  mn'*?  will  now 

be  clear.  Read  //.  i — 3 thus  : — 

isyb  ]r}2 

4 f.  M Read  ^ Ccp*  on  xxxvi.  2,  cx.  6d). 

— H Ipip^.  Read  T.7::[1].  For 

Hal.  ; Kr.,  Gr.,  Dy.,  ; Burgess 

T : • T T • •• 

6 f.  M The  sense  required  by  the  context  is  this, — 

Israel,  oppressed  and  well  nigh  extinct,  is  to  be  gratified  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  supernatural  destruction  of  his  foes.  But  why  is  Bashan  specially 
mentioned  ? Contemporary  history  has  been  thought  to  supply  an 
answer.  The  reference  might  be  to  the  dispersion  of  Israelites  consequent 
on  the  war  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy  IV.  (cp.  OP  114  f.),  or 
to  the  existence  of  Jewish  proselytes  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  Greek 
period  (We.,  7/G,  163)  ; Duhm  even  goes  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  Lake  Huleh. 
But  a parallel  passage  in  Amos  (ix.  3)  is  conclusive  against  such  inter- 
pretations. Whoever  wrote  had  in  his  mind  a divine 

’•udgment  on  the  foes  of  Israel,  and  if  this  view  will  not  suit  the  context, 
must  be  a scribe’s  error,  and  must  be  corrected.  (It  will  be 
.'emembered  that  elsewhere — xxii.  13  and  Ixviii.  16 — ‘Bashan’  has  been 
introduced  by  an  error.)  Lagarde  {Semit.  i.  52)  proposes  ‘from 

the  smelting-furnace,’  cp.  xxi.  10,  Dan.  iii.  6,  ii  ; also  Ps.  Ixvi.  12, 
Isa.  xliii.  2.  But  the  figure  of  smelting  would  certainly  have  received 
some  development ; note  also  that  only  occurs  in  Gen.  xix.  28, 

Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  18.  The  true  reading  is  (cp.  v.  16) ; continue 

and  in  /.  7 TT'321  (metre).  In  /.  7 note  also  ; cp. 

Ixvi.  \ia  (corr.  text),  Ixix.  3.  In  /.  7 read  ; 

T \ ‘ * V T • T 

SO  metre  and  exegetical  consistency  are  satisfied. 

8 f.  That  ynrjD  is  unsuitable  (note  Pasek),  has  long  been  seen  ; 
to  suppose  a new  sense  ‘to  drench’  (cp.  Ass.  7na/ia!}u  II.),  with  Frd.  Del. 
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(Prol.  69  ff.))  Ruben  {CriL  Rent.  19)  is  hazardous.  But  the  whole  of 

V.  24  is  open  to  question,  and  a thorough  revision  of  the  text  becomes 
necessary.  Neither  ynijl  (GST  J ?— Hare,  Kenn.,  Street,  Bo.,  01., 
Che.'^^,  Ba.,  We.,  Du.),  nor  (Kr.,  Hi.,  Gr.,  cp.  Kimhi),  nor  YDIIJ^ 

lends  itself  to  any  plausible  interpretation.  The  corrected  text  of  //.  4 f. 
suggests  } and  for  the  detestable  clause  which 

now  forms  v.  2\b,  □'liy  The  scribe  seems  to 

have  confused  the  two  words  and  The  coherence  of 

this  part  of  the  poem  now  becomes  visible. 

II  f.  M IK")-  G,  however  (and  so  Street,  Du.),  -IK")^- 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  next  word  remains.  Hab.  iii.  6b  may  seem  to  be 
parallel,  but  Hab.  iii.  is  full  of  corrupt  passages,  and  v.  6b  seems  to  be 
one  of  these.  The  right  reading  in  /.  1 1 seems  to  be  nap 

mn'  (■3’‘7n  is  a combination  of  with  a fragment  of  a word  ending 
in  7m).— M D^ybn-  Read  is  an  expansion  of  a frag- 

mentary b-  Cp.  on  Ixxi.  22. 

13  f.  M on;:;.  Read  (G  ; Gr.) ; see  ^/.  28.  -Read 

To  D'lDS'lil  add  which  in  MT  (cp.  G)  appears  as  mSlp;:2[n]. 

16  f.  M’s  mS"TpD2  does  double  duty  (see  last  note).  Here  it 
stands  for  Point  (Ew.,  Gr.,  Du.).— M’s  does 

double  duty  for  (cp.  on  cxviii.  2)  and  for  — M "lip,0!D  ; 

read  ppiDl^D  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5,  corr.  text  ; Isa.  xxxiii.  22  ?),  with  Gr. 

18.  Note  Pasek,  and  read  Dnn'  For  □nn*’ 

(Herz’s  suggestion  for  the  impossible  □’T'l,  G eV  ffcordo-ei),  cp.  Dt.  xxxiii.  12. 
Schnurrer  {Aniinadvers.  308)  thought  of  — not  so  far  wrong.  Herz’s 

T • 

reconstruction  of  v.  28  is  as  follows,  j Dll) 

I n"r’in\  For  he  refers  to  Gen.  xlix.  13. 

19.  Read  DVJ'Qn  l“)n  nnil'*  The  last  two  words  replace 

M’s  The  correction  would  be  unsuitable,  even  if  the 

T T : • 

occurrences  of  Vvyi  elsewhere  were  trustworthy.  J’s  ‘ in  purpura  sua  ’ 
is  a mere  guess,  though  as  such  not  bad.  is  highly  probable  ; 

J)  and  'Q , "1  and  D are  often  confounded. 

21  f.  M’s  view  of  V.  29  is  no  better  than  a makeshift  ; hence  //.  21, 
22  must  receive  radical  but  not  arbitrary  corrections,  among  which, 
however,  we  need  not  include  nijk  for  pBli  (vss.,  and  most  moderns). — 

" " T • 

M TO  Tj\i9K.  Read  and  prefix  (for  DMPK, 

represented,  equally  with  by  ‘]TlPK)-  Cp.  on  xlii.  9. — M 

Read  perhaps  -inpip'  (cp.  Ixi.  8) ; y = T — ") , 11  = 
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23.  M n^p  Zip'll  (Street  This  is  not  self-evidently 

wrong;  Job  xl.  21  suggests  a reference  to  Behemoth  as  a symbol  of  the 
Egyptian  power  (see  ‘Behemoth,’  Enc.  Bib.).  But  this  is  against  the 
usage  of  the  psalmists  ; we  expect  either  ‘ Leviathan  ’ or  ‘ tannin ' (cp. 
Ixxiv.  13/.),  and  the  parallelism  shows  that  a plural  noun  must  have  been 
intended.  What  the  original  phrase  was,  depends  on  the  true  reading  of 
/.  27.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  Ps.  xxii.,  and 
that  he  has  this  before  him,  in  a more  correct  form  than  that  presented 
by  M.  We  may  therefore  safely  read  (see  Ps.  xxii., 

/.  26). 

24.  M I nij; ; note  Pasek.  The  emendation 

□'Dy  (Bishop  Hare  and  Kennicott,  and  independently  Matthes, 

followed  by  Che.  ’88)  is  plausible  ; cp.  Isa.  xvi.  8.  But  this  leaves  JJ 
unaccounted  for,  and  the  corruption  in  v.  31  is  so  deep  that  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  a more  radical  correction  is  required.  Almost  or  quite 
certainly  the  poet  has  Ps.  xxii.  in  his  mind,  and  the  right  reading  is 
(□n;33  ?)  (on  xxii.  //.  37  f.). 

25.  M "IQ.  Read  “)Q  (cp.  liii.  6&c.)  ; G S J support  an  imperative. 

— M suspicious  (see  on  Iv.  22).  Nestle  renders  ‘offerings’; 

Duhm,  ‘ visits  to  the  temple.’  But  we  should  probably  read 
(construction  as  in  Job  xiii.  3). 

26  ff.  Corruption  and  dislocation  have  almost  ruined  the  sense.  No 
slight  corrections  are  adequate.  Thus  Nestle’s  corrections 
(for  and  DhjHBip  (for  DH)"IJirj),  in  /BL,  x.  151,  accepted  by 

the  writer  in  /BL,  xi.  125,  and  Hitzig’s  DQJl  for  yQjl  must  be  declined. 
We  have  first  to  deal  with  7/.  30,  the  former  part  of  which  is  hardly 
translatable.  That  it  is  misplaced,  seems  to  be  clear  ; the  bringing  of 
tribute  naturally  comes  after  the  ‘ menace’  (lyj),  v.  31)  has  produced  its 
effect.  The  passage  should  therefore  be  parallel  to  Ixxii.  9 f.  ; at  any 
rate,  we  may  fitly  take  an  idea  from  this  passage.  ought  to 

conceal  some  verb  ; Ixxii.  9 suggests  Cases  of  the  confusion  of 

^2  and  y have  come  before  us  already  ; and  an  imperfect  il  might  be 
mistaken  for  That  ^y  and  ^3  can  be  confounded,  is  also  well-known, 
and  it  is  plain  that  might  as  easily  be  miswritten  for  “^KyDiy^  as 

for  Lastly,  is  one  of  the  commonest  disguises  of 

Read  therefore : — . . 

^‘7  Jiypp; 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  The  presumption  is 

that  'Di2  conceals  an  ethnic  name  parallel  to  those  in  the  above  two 
lines.  Nestle’s  suggests  D'DIJIB,  a name  which  actually 
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occurs  in  M,  Gen.  x.  14,  where  it  stands  amongst  various  descendants  of 
□''nikL),  z>.  Misrim  (in  N.  Arabia),  not  Misraim  (Egypt)  ; see  Enc.  Bib.y 
‘ Mizraim.’  We  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that  for  D'DIJIH)  both  in 
Gen.  X.  14  and  {ex  hyp in  our  psalm  we  should  read  ; ‘Zarephath- 

ites'  and  ‘ Jerahmeelites  ’ were  closely  related  peoples.  should 

of  course  be  The  missing  verb  stands  in  M at  the  head  of 

V,  32,  though  more  probably,  since  is  not  a word  of  the  psalmists,, 

should  be  corrected  into  The  rest  of  v.  32  contains  in  a 

corrupt  form  the  tetrameter  corresponding  to 

=1D3  (/.  28,  just  recovered).  The  last  word,  however,  may  be  omitted ; 
is  a corruption  of  which  is  a gloss  either  on 

or  on  the  corrupt  □Ot’D  of  /.  27  {v.  2>ob).  has  grown  out  of 

out  of  ynn  out  of  rnn  (ixxii.  lo),  vt 

out  of  {ibid).  Line  29  therefore  becomes  yiin 

•lanpL  [Gunkel,  Schopf.  67,  reads  in  v.  31^  5]D3/3  DBTTID  D\ 
‘ the  troubled  sea  be  made  purer  than  silver,’  a phrase  for  a judgment 
upon  the  warlike  peoples  ? .^] 

32.  Prefix  rT’  which  first  became  indistinct  and  then,  through 

its  resemblance  to  which  precedes,  dropped  out.  For 

read  mnv 

33.  MG  (-z^  33,  end).  Hu.  rightly  saw  that  PI^D  = *)^D  (Z  9)y 

but  not  that  P IpD  comes  out  of  iPPn  • G,  feeling  the  need  of  a verb, 
prefixes  \J/aXare  Bew  = 1TQT , which  Ley  adopts  (except 

□'nPhi)  ; cod.  however,  omits.— M □"Tp“\^^  >12^.  Lag.,  Now.,  omit 
the  second  as  a dittogram.  is  a possible  phrase.  But 

there  is  here  no  special  sense  in  referring  to  the  heavens  as  primaeval. 
We  should  rather  expect  to  hear  of  the  God  of  primmval  times,  as  in 
Dt.  xxxiii.  27.  Correct  M’s  reading  into  □’'pHli^  (see  Ixviii.^^^  /.  9 

and  cf.  Dt.  xxxiii.  26,  Isa.  xiv.  14  ; also  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18). 

34  f.  Insert  from  Ixviii.^^W.  10.  For  Pip  read 
36.  Omit  bV’  fi'om  a fragment  of  b'lpj<5  (which  read  for  □’’npN)- 
38  f.  Note  two  Paseks.  M Tj'OTp^p  ; not  quite  natural.  Read 
perhaps  l^^jlp  m:i3  (Ex.  xv.  13) ; H fell  out  ; 13  = '3.  Omit  1 and 
read  IDpP.  Transfer  p^^  to  end  of  psalm,  reading  Px3.  So 

the  line  and  the  psalm  are  fitly  completed. 


PSALM  LXIX.— I. 

r RIMETERS.  The  pious  kernel  of  the  community  (tlie  Israel  within  Israel) 
complains  of  its  sufferings.  The  N.  Arabian  foes  continue  their  outrages,  and 
renegade  Jews  have  dissociated  themselves  from  their  brethren,  afraid  of  the 
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insults  which  fall  so  plentifully  on  those  who  are  zealous  for  Yahwe’s  house.  The 
psalm  is  artificial  and  imitative  ; the  use  made  of  Pss.  xviii.,  xxii.,  and  xxxv.  in 
stanzas  i,  2,  5,  7,  10  is  specially  remarkable,  but  cp.  also  references  in  the  notes  to 
par.  passages  in  Pss.  xxxviii.,  xliv.,  and  Jer.  xv.  15  (in  a passage  surely  of  post- 
exilic  origin).  The  curse  in  z'z>.  23-29  reminds  us  of  those  in  Iviii.  8-10  (corr. 
text)  and  cix.<i)  The  text  has  in  parts  suffered  considerably,  and  it  is  precisely 
some  of  the  most  corrupt  portions  which  have  served  as  the  chief  supports  of  the 
erroneous  view  that  the  speaker  of  the  psalm  is  an  individual.  Duhm,for  instance, 
observes  on  v.  5 (end)  that  the  enemies  of  the  poet  seek  to  ruin  him  by  accusing 
him  before  the  judge  of  peculation ; a similar  explanation  is  given  by  this  critic  of 
Ps.  xxxv.  (see  introd.  to  this  psalm).  He  assigns  the  psalm  to  an  Asidsean 
opponent  of  Alcimus  (i  Macc.  vii.  5-18)  ; see  crit.  n.  on  ll.  51  f.  At  an  earlier 
date  Hitzig  induced  a number  of  critics  to  assign  Ps.  Ixix.,  as  well  as  Pss.  xxx., 
xxxv.,  (S:c.,  to  Jeremiah.  Consistent  criticism,  however,  enables  us  to  form  a 
much  more  probable  view  both  of  Jeremiah  and  of  his  writings  than  was  formerly 
possible  (see  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Jeremiah  ’). 

Deposited.  Of  the  Ethanites.  Of'Arah-ethan. 

I Deliver  me,  O Yahwe  [my  God]  ! 2 

For  [the  floods  of]  Deathland  have  overwhelmed  me. 

I sink  into  [the  midst  of]  the  ocean,  3 

Into  an  abyss  where  there  is  no  ground, 

I am  come  into  depths  of  water. 

And  the  flood  [of  Deathland]  overwhelms  me. 

With  my  crying  my  throat  is  parched,  4 

Mine  eyes  look  longingly  for  my  God ; 

Zarephath  and  Asshur  are  in  great  number,  5 

10  Ishmael  and  Jerahmeel  are  many.  ^ 


0 Yahwe  ! thou  knowest  mine  anguish,  t> 

My  groans  are  not  hidden  from  thee. 

Let  not  those  that  hope  in  thee  - be  shamed 
Let  not  those  that  seek  thee  be  disgraced  in  me  ! 7 

For  on  thine  account  do  I bear  insult,  8 

Contumely  covers  my  face  ; 

1 am  become  a stranger  to  my  brothers,  9 

An  alien  to  the  sons  of  my  mother, 

Yea,  zeal  for  thy  house  has  consumed  me,  10 

20  The  insults  of  those  that  insult  thee  have  fallen  upon  me. 

I bowed  down  my  head  like  a bulrush  (?),  j i 

And  it  brought  insults  upon  me. 

I took  sackcloth  for  my  clothing,  12 

And  made  myself  their  byword  ; 

Those  that  hate  me  condemn  me  in  the  gate,  13 

And  oppose  me  with  lying  words. 


^ The  Ishmaelites,  the  Arabians,  the  Cushites,  the  Jerahmeelites,  the  Asshurites. 
' O Lord,  Vahwe  Sebaoth.  ^ O God  of  Israel. 
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But  as  for  me,  unto  thee,  O Yahwe  ! is  my  prayer  14 

Do  thou  succour  me  with  thy  delivering  right  hand  ! 

Rescue  me  from  the  mire  that  I sink  not,  1 5 

30  Let  me  escape ^ from  the  depths  of  water. 

Let  not  the  flood  of  Deathland  overwhelm  me,  16 

Let  not  the  abyss  [of  the  sea]  swallow  me  up, 

* * * # * 

And  let  not  the  pit  shut  its  mouth  upon  me. 

Answer  me,  O Yahwe ! according  to  thy  gracious 

kindness,  17 

According  to  thy  plenteous  compassion  turn  towards 
me. 

Hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant  ; 18 

For  I am  in  distress — do  thou  answer  me  speedily. 

Draw  near  to  my  soul  and  release  it,  19 

.40  Because  of  mine  enemies  set  me  free. 

Thou  knowest  my  contumely,  20 

My  shame  and  my  dishonour  are  before  thee. 

The  assembly  of  my  foes  have  insulted  me,  20  end,  21 

Those  that  hate  me  have  broken  my  heart  : 

I looked  for  one  to  condole,  but  there  was  none. 

For  comforters,  but  I found  them  not. 

They  give  kicks  to  my  stripes,  22 

And  strike  me  in  my  wounds. 

Let  their  paths  be  wrapped  in  gloom,  23 

50  In  deep  gloom  and  darkness  ; 

Let  their  e3/es  become  dark  that  they  see  not,  24 

Their  loins  make  thou  to  shake  continually  ! 

Pour  out  thy  fervent  wrath  upon  them,  25 

Let  thy  hot  anger  overtake  them  ; 

Let  their  castles  be  desolate,  26 

Let  there  be  none  to  dwell  in  their  palaces. 

For  they  persecute  those  whom  thou  hast  smitten,  27 

And  add  to  the  pain  of  thy  pierced  ones. 

Do  thou  put  on  more  guilt  to  their  guilt,  28 

•60  And  let  them  not  enjoy  the  the  sight  of  thy  righteous- 
ness. 


‘ In  an  acceptable  time,  O God  ! in  thy  plenteous  kindness. 
" From  Ishmael  and. 
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Let  them  be  wiped  out  of  the  book  of  hfe,  29 

And  not  be  enrolled  with  the  righteous. 

As  for  me,  I am  poor  and  in  sore  pain  ; 30 

Let  thy  deliverance,  O Yahwe  ! set  me  on  high. 


43.  The  assembly,  &c.  Cp. 

xxvi.  5;  my, 


2 ff.  The  sea  meant  is  that  which 
rolls  above  the  world  of  the  dead.  Cp. 
xviii.  5 f.  (already  corrupt?),  xl.  3, 
Ixxxviii.  6 f.,  Lam.  iii.  54. 

7.  The  same  line  recurs  in  the 
true  text  of  xxii.,  /.  35.  Cp.  also  xxxv., 
/.  16. 

9.  The  speaker’s  courage  fails  at 
the  sight  of  the  N.  Arabians — a sign 
perhaps  of  the  conventionality  of  the 
description.  (See  xxvii.P^,  //.  3-6, 

xxxv.  11.  9-14,  for  a contrast.) 

Ilf.  See  crit.  n. — Thou  hiotvest. 
An  appeal  to  God’s  omniscience.  See 
/.  43  ; Jer.  XV.  15,  xvii.  i6,  xviii.  23. — 
In  me,  i.e.  in  my  person.  The  speaker 
is  himself  a representative  of  the  class 
of  those  that  hope  in  Yahwe  and  that 
seek  him. 

15  f.  On  this  account.  So 

xliv.  23a  ; Jer.  xv.  15. — Covers,  &c. 
Cp.  xliv.  16. 

17  f.  Cp.  xxxi.  12,  xxxv.  13  f., 
xxxviii.  12.— 19.  Zeal  for  thy  house, 
i.e.  for  the  temple,  the  cultus  of  which 
was  despised  by  the  enemy  ; or  possibly 
(Hitz.)  for  the  ordering  of  thy  house- 
hold (Num.  xii.  7),  i.e.  the  land  and 
people  of  Israel. — Has  consumed  me. 
Cp.  cxix.  139. 

20.  Of  those  that  Insult  thee, 

i.e.  specially  the  N.  Arabians  (xliv.  17, 
Ixxiv.  10). 

21  ff.  See  crit.  notes,  and  cp.  xxxv., 
11.  15-18  (crit.  and  exeg.  notes). — 34. 
The  pit,  i.e.  the  grave  (see  on  xl.  3). 


xxii.  17  ; also  vii.  8,  Ixxxvi.  14. 

45  Tor  one  to  condole, 

&c.  Cp.  Job  ii.  II,  and  crit.  n. — 47  f. 
The  reference  in  the  traditional  text  to 
gall  and  vinegar  is  difficult.  In  Jer. 

viii.  14,  ix.  14,  xxiii.  15,  ‘water  of 
gair  (tyj^n)  is  mentioned  as  a con- 
ceivable drink  (cp.  the  Arabic  parallel 
quoted  by  Bathgen);  in  the  two  latter 

passages  ‘ wormwood  (H^y^)’  as  a food 
that  might  be  eaten.  Here,  however, 
the  text  speaks  of  ‘ gall  ’ (see  Enc.  Bib. , 
‘Gall’)  as  eaten,  and  of  ‘vinegar’ 
(yjlDn)  as  a drink.  But  the  text  is 

corrupt  ; the  true  text  can  be  restored 
in  the  light  of  xxii.(i),  /.  40.  See  crit. 
n.,  and  cp.  below  on  /.  60. — 49  f.  For 
the  figure  of  darkness,  cp.  Iviii.  9 (corr. 
text),  xxxv.  (oa. 

55-  Their  castles.  Cp.  on 

ix.  7. — 57.  Smitten,  i.e.  chastised.  Cp. 

‘ my  stripes,’  ‘ my  wounds,’  /.  47,  and 
note  on  1.  63. 

60.  See  crit.  n. — 61.  The  book  of 
life.  Cp.  Ex.  xxxii.  32.  Mai.  iii.  16, 
Dan.  xii.  i.  The  image  is  derived 
from  the  civic  lists  which,  from  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  seem  to  have  been 
kept  as  a security  against  aliens  (Ber- 
tholet,  Stellun^  der  Israel,  ztc  den  Frem- 

den,  80). -63.  3X13  ; cp.  3iX3Q, 

/.  60.  There  we  hear  of  sufferers,  here 
of  a sufferer  {i.e.  Israel). 


Critical  Notes,  i.  Insert  (as  /.  8),  for  metre. — 2.  M ^X3 

- T 

iyH)^~"Ty  1X3  was  produced  by  the  editor  out  of  the  fragments  of 

133X  (M,  xviii.  5),  which  has  come  out  of  D'uD  has  come  from 

ni?3  (which  reads,  2 S.  xxii.  5) ; ’’‘^31^  (see  16)  has  dropped  out. 
The  passage  is  dependent  on  xviii.  5 ; cp.  xl.  13  (a  more  corrupt  form). 

seems  to  have  developed  out  of  'J13L3iy. — 3-  M ]V3.  Read 

, ■ r : "t: 

□^3  (see  on  xl.  3),  or  rather  33*^3  (Jon.  ii.  4 ; cp.  Prov.  xxiii.  34). — 
4-  M Read  n^i:i!33.  and  go  together;  cp.  Ixviii. 

23,  Ex.  XV.  4 f. — 6.  Insert  JITD  (metre  and  sense);  xviii.  5 f.  was  already 
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corrupt. — 7f.  Omit  a corrupt  dittogram  of  'NIpH,  and  a 

corruption  of  □'’n‘7X  (a  variant  of 

9 f.  I read  I inn.  m is 

full  of  difficulty.  ‘ My  causeless  haters  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my 
head’  is  surely  intolerable.  We  might  indeed  emend 
into  the  more  poetical  (cp.  on  Ixv.  1 1,  Ixxii.  6),  but  the  hyperbole 

would  still  remain,  is  equally  suspicious,  (i)  because  parallelism 

requires  that  /.  10,  like  /.  9,  should  contain  a figure,  and  (2)  because  of  the 
repetition  of  the  letters  '0  and  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  word 
Hare,  Kenn.,  Street,  Ew.,  and  Gr.  read  or  ‘ prm  coma 

mea,’  but  means  rather  a woman’s  veil,  and,  apart  from  this,  the 

sense  would  be  too  tautological.  S implies  (so  01.,  Hu.,  Dy., 

Bi.'i),  Che.(i\  Kau.,  Ba.)  ; cp.  Job  iv.  14  {?).  But  this  seems  to  produce 
an  anti-climax.  is  also  very  questionable  (see  on  xxxv.  19), 

and  the  sense  of  the  last  clause  is  most  improbable  (cp.  in  xxxv.  10). 
The  case  seems  to  be  like  that  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Heman  ; 
see  I Chr.  xxv.  4,  where  the  names  from  Giddalti  onwards  seem  to  form 
a (rather  poor)  poetical  couplet,  but  only  if  we  work  upon  a corrupt  text 
(see  Bib.  ‘ Heman’).  The  skill  of  the  editor  who  produced  v.  5 in 
the  traditional  text  (M  G)  may  be  admitted,  but  the  result  of  his  work  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Slight  attempts  to  improve  it,  like  Lagarde’s  ('JJ^  for 
&c.),  are  useless.  Most  probably  we  may  read  as  above.  Then  follows 
a conventional  list  of  names.  I need  hardly  give  the  Hebrew  (cp.  on  xl.^-)). 

II  f.  M • ‘The  poet  seems  to  have  been 

imprudent,  and  to  have  been  guilty  of  some  irregularities’  (Duhm). 
Surely  most  inappropriate.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  ||  Psalm  xxii.,  is 
confession  of  guilt  intended.  Nor  does  mean  ‘imprudence  in 

moral  action’  (2  here  direiptai/) ; see  on  xxxviii.  6.  Read  either 

. • T T : • 

or  and  (see  on  xxxviii.  8,  10). 

• T • - T : - 

13  f.  Omit  as  glosses  and 

21.  M (Tvv€KaiJL\l/a  ; G^  avveKaXvyJra.  The  former 

points  to  ?|H)J  (Ivii.  7 G ; cp.  Isa.  Iviii.  5,  G) ; the  latter  to  nBH  (2  S.  xv. 
30,  Jer.  xiv.  3 G).  Herz,  with  more  insight  than  most,  decides  for 
(cohort,  of  *^H)D)-  He  refers  to  Ivii.  7,  and  to  S,  which  has,  in  our 

passage,  AniiSDO,  i.e.  (cp.  .Syr.  Hex.  Isa.  Iviii.  5),  not  nSrjN'l  (as 

Mich.,  Lag.,  Now.).  The  former  reference  is  not  valid,  Ivii.  7 being 
corrupt.  The  latter  is  cogent  ; a verb  HDQ  (assumed  by  Lag.)  is  not 
found  in  the  O T.  But  Herz  retains  which  seems  to  produce  an 

unnatural  expression.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  read 

The  suitability  of  this  will  be  clear  from  xxxv.  14  f.  (corr.  text) 
and  Isa.  Iviii.  5,  where  ‘ bowing  down  the  head  as  a bulrush  ’ is  parallel  to 
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‘spreading  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him’  (cp.  /.  24).  The  apparent 
parallelism  of  xxxv.  14a  suggested  to  many  critics  (Oh,  Dy.,  Bi.,  Gr.. 
Che.(i^  We.,  Kau.,  Du.)  to  emend  HDUXI  into  ; Kenn.  {Remarks^ 

253)  and  Perles  {A?za/.,  5 1),  however,  prefer  Neither  of  these  is 

probable  ; the  corruption  must  lie  deeper.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
correction  here  proposed  is  not  in  all  respects  obvious.  might 

indeed  become  (see  on  xxiii.  5),  but  is  far  from  It 

is  possible,  however,  that  the  true  reading  became  indistinct,  and  that  the 
editor  manipulated  it  (not  too  dexterously)  with  some  reference  to  xxxv. 
13a.  is  less  satisfactory.] 

25  f.  does  not  mean  ‘jesting  ditty,’  and  does  not  occur  in  the 

plur.  (iv.  I,  vi.  I,  &c.  are  corrupt)  ; ^ ‘to  make  the  subject  of  talk’ 
is  improbable.  Read,  comparing  xxxi.  19, — 

Duhm  provides  an  inadequate  remedy,  changing  IPIX*’’  (7'.  I3<;J!)  into 

27  f.  Omit  ^1DrT”2T21  pji")  Dy,  a scribe’s  amplification 

(Isa.  Ixi.  2)  which  spoils  the  metre  [Herz,  Hji”']-  For  read 
and  for  I'ead 

30-34.  Omit  (rather  ^ read  (see 

on  /.  2). — Read  (cp.  //.  3 f. ; ixviii.  23). — Line  23  has  dropped 

out.— For  (a7r.Xey.)’read  (Gr.).— For  read 

(as  Iv.  24). 

35.  For  ■’3  read  with  Street  (1790),  Gr.,  We. 

42  f.  Here  a metrical  arrangement  has  to  deviate  from  that  in  M. 
Duhm  thinks  that  has  intruded  from  the  following  verse, 

where  he  would  replace  it  (‘und  unheilbar  ist  meine  Schande  und 
Beschamung’).  Thus  we  get  the  couplet,  ‘Thou  knowest  my  contumely; 
before  thee  are  all  my  foes.’  A poor  parallelism,  and  opposed,  as  to 
/.  45,  by  the  par.  passage  xxxviii.  10.  Still  less  acceptably  Altschiiller, 
ZATIV,  1886,  p.  212,  and  Wellh.  It  is  much  better  to  read 

/.  44  as  in  M,  taking  '"TTlii'PD  into  /.  45,  which  we  may  plausibly  read 
thus,  Sip  ; the  Pasek  after  13111  rnay  indicate  a doubtful 

text.  See  on  xxxv.  18,  and  cp.  next  note. 

44.  M ’’3^  1131^.  The  ordinary  view  (which  prefixes 

1311)  is  I.  opposed  to  metre,  and  2.  based  on  the  assumption  of  a an-. 
Aey.  = ‘to  be  w'eak  or  sick.’  G gives  {6p€L8icriJ.6v)  TrpoaedoKrjcrev  j) 
yf/vx^  /^ov  Kot  ToXanrcopiav,  where  7rpoo-e5.  = 113ii^  and  raXaiTr.  probably  = 
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an  assumed  noun,  which  is  recognised  also  by  Wetzstein  (in 
Del.  Psalmen^^\  883  fF.)  in  the  sense  of  ‘ friendliness great  calamity 
(euphemistically).  For  M’s  pointing  at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said,  but  who  will  accept  Wetzstein’s  arbitrary  conjecture  ? Observing 
that  in  two  passages  (Isa.  xvii.  ii,  Jer.  xvii.  16)  is  more  than 

T 

probably  corrupt  (see  SBOT,  ‘ Isaiah,’  Heb.  ed.,  195),  and  that  one  of  the 
words  which  are  specially  liable  to  be  misread  is  and 

having  due  regard  to  /.  44,  I think  we  may,  provisionally  at  least,  read 
an  expression  akin  to  those  in  Job  xix.  i,  a and  b. 
[Tg.  implies  z.e.  ‘and  it  (my  soul)  is  sick’  ; ’A  2 J agree  with  M. 

Weir  {Acad.  1870,  p.  257),  nip  XIH  ; cp.  Jer.  xvii.  9.] 

45-  M 113"?  G avv'kvTTovjjLevov  = "TZl^  (’A  2 J S T).  So  Bii.,  Du. — 

▼ T “• 

49  f.  See  exeg.  n.  5.  Read, — 

• T : • - T ; • : 

The  couplet  is  suggested  by  xxii.  18^  (corr.  text).  The  corruptions 
are  extremely  pretty.  springs  out  of  a fragment  of  ‘’Fiminn  just  as 

Y'lDn  comes  from  a fragment  of  (M 

49  f.  Note  first  that  an  adj.  is  non-existent  (see  on  Iv.  21),  and 

next  that  a ‘ table  ’ cannot  be  said  to  become  a ‘ net.’  Duhm,  it  is  true, 
suggests  that  the  reference  may  be  to  a sacrificial  meal,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  improve  at  once  the  Hebrew  and  the  parallelism,  reading  for 
peace-offerings.’  He  remarks,  ‘The  enemies  appear 

: T : 

to  have  been  zealous  sacrificers  or  even  priests,’  and  hence  explains  the 
reference  to  a ‘net,’  z.e.  to  deceit  (i  Macc.  vii.  14?).  ‘ Peace-offerings,’  he 

thinks,  are  mentioned  because  when  Alcimus  had  become  high  priest, 
there  was  of  course  no  stint  with  such  offerings.  The  psalmist,  however, 
disparages  sacrifices,  not  upon  purely  rational  grounds,  but  because  he, 
with  the  other  Asidaeans  (see  introd.),  has  been  expelled  by  Alcimus’s 
party  from  the  temple.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  it  is  decisive 
against  this  view  that  any  reading  of  this  couplet  which  retains  a reference 
to  feasting  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  couplet.  It  is  true,  Duhm 
finds  in  v.  24  an  allusion  to  the  palsy  of  Alcimus  (i  Macc.  ix.  55).  But 
no  one  reading  vv.  23  and  24  as  they  stand  in  M would  naturally  fall  on 
Duhm’s  explanation.  The  truth  is  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  that  no 
patch-work  emendation  will  suffice.  G’s  tty  avTUTvoboaiv  •,  cp. 

S J,  Rom.  xi.  9)  is  of  no  use.  Remembering  many  parallels,  let  us  read 
(see  exeg.  n.),—  . 
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55  f.  Duhm  regards  this  couplet  as  a quotation.  But  the  text  plainly 
needs  emendation.  should  mean  ‘their  nomad  encampment’ 

T T • 

(Gen.  XXV.  i6)  ; G ^ enavXis  avrwv.  But  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Jews 
were  no  mere  wandering  shepherds.  Street,  with  sound  insight,  gives,  as 
'V.  26a,  ‘ Let  their  palaces  be  desolate.’  This  seems  to  be  a paraphrase ; 
in  V.  26b  he  retains  ‘tents.’  Having  regard  to  ix.  7,  xlix.  12  (corr.  text), 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  read  is  here  used  collectively, 

XT'  T ' 

there  being  no  proper  plural  (riP.3T3,  is  used  twice  in  Chron.  instead), 

* T • 

In/.  58  M’s  should  certainly  be  □rT'^^D'TT  (see  crit.  n.  on  xv.  i). 

V '•  t:  T V 

57  f.  M Read  (Perles,  Duhm). — M •IIDpL  But 

after  ”130  is  impossible.  G npnaiOrjKav^  i.e.  -TSD'  (Ew.,  01.,  Bi.),  or 
(Kenn.,  Street,  Gr.,  Du.),  or  (We.). 

• T T 
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HPrimeters.  Perhaps  an  appendix,  composed  as  a refreshing  contrast  to  the 
preceding  poem.  The  psalmist  places  himself  in  the  hoped-for  day  of  restoration. 
Verses  36  and  37  may  perhaps,  as  Dalman  has  suggested  (7ZZ,  Oct.  14,  1893), 
be  a later  addition,  but  this  is  not  a necessary  view — the  passage  may  be  simply 
explanatory.  The  corruption  in  v.  32  has  given  a false  colouring  to  the  whole  of  the 
appendix.  It  is  the  anticipated  relief  from  N.  Arabian  oppression  which  is  spoken 
of.  Duhm’s  view  that  the  circumstances  implied  are  those  in  i IMacc.  ix.  72  will 
not  agree  with  our  revised  text.  Cp.  xxii.  23-31  ; also  xl.f^'  and  cii.(-),  with  the 
respective  introductions. 


I I will  praise  the  name  of  my  God  with  song,  31 

And  magnify  him  with  thanksgiving  ; 

For  Yahwe  has  disappointed  Missur,  32 

He  has  brought  to  shame  Jerahmeel  and  Ishmael. 

Look  up,  ye  poor,  and  rejoice  ; 33 

O ye  seekers  of  Yahwe  ! [praise  him]. 

For  Yahwe  has  hearkened  to  the  needy,  34 

And  has  not  despised  his  prisoners. 

Let  heaven  and  earth  praise  him,  35 

10  The  sea,  and  all  that  moves  therein. 

For  Yahwe  will  deliver  Zion,  36 

And  build  the  cities  of  Judah  ; 

[The  righteous]  will  dwell  there. 

And  possess  the  [land  for  ever]. 

The  offspring  of  his  servants  will  inherit  it,  37 

Those  that  love  his  name  will  abide  therein. 
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3.  Praise,  the  acceptable  sacrifice  15.  His  servants,  i.e.  faithful 

(1,  14,  23). — 5 f.  Cp.  xxii.  27. — 7 f.  Israelites  (xxxiv.  23). 

Cp.  xxii.  25. 

Critical  Notes,  i.  Read  which  is  confounded  with 

TOV  6eOV  fJLOV. 

3 f.  M DnS'J  "ID  (DnDQI,  20  mss.  Kenn.,  13  MSS.  and 
6 edd.  de  R,  G S J).  The  description  of  the  steer  as  having  horns  and 
claws  (see  Siegfr.  Sta.)  is  highly  superfluous.  might  come  from 

But  most  probably  the  whole  distich  is  corrupt.  Comparing 

• T ' 

xxii.  27-30  (corr.  text)  read  something  like  this, — 

m."T*  t:;'2rT  >3 

5.  M i.e.  videiites  iiiansueti  Icetabimtiir  (J  ; so  Del., 

T : * T 

Ba.  &c.).  Kon.  would  read  IPI/DOT  (so  28  MSS.,  7 edd.  Kenn.  ; pluriini, 
de  R.),  supposing  that  1 dropped  out  after  Q,  owing  to  similarity  of 
sounds  {Sy?it.,  §§  162,  330  p.).  But  comparing  xxxiv.  i6a  (and  xxii.  27, 
xl.  4,  corr.  text),  we  should  certainly  read  (cp.  G S).  So 

Gr.,  Du. — 6.  M’s  ’’H'’  is  a corruption  of  (xxii.  27), 

a gloss  on  //.  3,  4,  which  has  expelled  the  right  reading  {ib.). — 

7.  Read  (We.). 

T 

13  f.  Insert  and  ; cp.  xxxvii.  29.  So  Duhm, 
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Identical  with  xl.  14-18  (which  see),  save  that  the  opening  word  is  here 

omitted.  See  also  on  Ps.  Ixxi.  The  title  here  runs,  ‘Deposited.  Of  ‘ Arab- 
ethan.  Of  [Ethan]  the  Ezrahite.’  On  (again  in  xxxviii.  i)  see  Introd. 


PSALM  LXXI. 

1 RIMETERS.  Largely  based  on  other  plaintive  psalms,  especially  xxii.,  xxxi., 
XXXV.,  xl.,  like  which  it  is  Deutero-Isaianic.  An  editor  seems  to  have  prefixed  to 
it  a fragment,  which  now  (in  an  incorrect  form)  constitutes  Ps.  Ixx.,  and  a prayer 
from  xxxi.  2-4^.  These  additions  did  not  at  all  improve  the  psalm,  d'hey 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  appeal  in  v.  5,  which  is  appropriately  supported  by 
petitions  based  on  xxii.  10  f.  Verses  12  and  13  also  appear  to  be  an  insertion,  the 
former  from  xxxviii.  22.  The  latter  is  an  imitation  of  xxxv.  26,  xl.  15  (Duhm). 
But  the  psalm  is  not  devoid  of  genuine  feeling  (see  especially//.  7,  8,  corr.  text). 
The  speaker  is  the  Jewish  community  (so  G,  0,  Theod.  Mops.,  'I’heodoret,  Bar- 
hebrseus,  01.,  Smend,  Bii.,  Beer,  &c.),  or  rather  the  inner  circle  of  that  community 

X 


I. 
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(see  ll.  35  f.).  This  association  of  earnest  believers,  who  are  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  their  faith  by  the  sorest  troubles,  has  all  along  been  the  true  Israel, 
which  Yahwe  has  trained  up  to  be  agents  in  the  conversion  both  of  the  nominal 
Israelites  (the  outer  circle)  and  of  the  nations  outside.  According  to  Duhm,  who 
regards  the  psalmist’s  description  as  autobiographical,  the  speaker  boasts  that, 
though  not  versed  in  apocalyptic  writings  (see  on  /.  28),  he  has  been  a life-long 
disciple  of  Yahwe,  and  will  never  give  up  prophesying  the  future.  Such  a clair- 
voyant would  naturally  appear  a ‘ prodigy  ’ {v.  7,  to  many  ; his  predic- 

tions might,  in  fact,  become  very  embarrassing.  Textual  criticism  must  decide  on 
the  correctness  of  this  startling  theory. 


I O my  God  ! rescue  me  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  4 
From  the  grasp  of  the  unjust  and  the  violent. 

For  thou  art  my  hope,^  O Yahwe ! 5 

My  confidence  from  my  youth. 

Upon  thee  have  I stayed  myself  from  my  birth  ; 6 

Thou  hast  been  my  refuge  from  my  mother’s  womb.^ 

Almost  had  I gone  down  to  the  grave,  7 

But  thou,  in  thy  lovingkindness,  heldest  me  back. 

My  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  thy  praise,  8 


10  "" 

That  unto  thy  glory  I may  chant  hymns. 

Unto  thy  splendour  in  the  great  assembly. 

Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  old  age,  9 

Now  that  my  strength  fails  forsake  me  not. 

For  against  me  mine  enemies  form  a wily  plot,  10 

Those  who  lay  wait  for  my  soul  take  counsel,^ 

‘God  has  forsaken  him,  set  on,  ii 

Seize  him,  for  there  is  none  to  rescue.’^ 

As  for  me,  I trust  in  Yahwe,  14 

20  And  stay  myself  on  my  God. 

My  mouth  shall  tell  the  glad  news  of  thy  righteous  j 

dealing,  15 

Of  thy  deliverance  in  the  great  assembly. 

I will  abundantly  utter  thy  might,  O Yahwe  ! 16 

I will  celebrate  thy  righteousness  and  th}^  glory 

Thou  5 hast  trained  me  from  my  youth,  17 

To  this  day  I make  known  thy  wonders  ; 


^ O Lord.  " In  thee  is  my  hope  continually.  Together,  saying. 

^ O Yahwe  ! be  not  far  from  me.  My  God  ! hasten  to  help  me.  Be  they  put 
to  shame  and  dishonour  who  oppose  my  soul.  Be  they  covered  with  contumely 
and  disgrace  who  seek  my  hurt  {vv.  12  f.).  ° O God. 
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So  then  in  the  time  of  old  age  and  gray  hairs, 

O Yahwe  ! do  not  thou  forsake  me, 

Until  I can  make  known  thine  arm  to  the  assembl}", 
30  To  the  generation  of  thy  servants  thy  might. 


And  thy  righteousness,- O Yahwe  ! to  the  height.  19 

* * thou  hast  done  great  things  ; 

0 Yahwe  ! who  is  like  thee  ? 

Many  troubles  hast  thou  made  me  see,  20 

But  now  thou  wilt  comfort  me  again. 

From  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  thou  wilt  bring 
me  up. 

From  depths  of  water  wilt  thou  draw  me.  21 

1 will  thank  thee  among  the  peoples,  O Yahwe  ! 22 

40  With  the  sound  of  the  harp  I will  praise  thy  faithfulness  ; 

I will  chant  hymns  to  thee  with  the  lyre. 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel 

My  lips  will  sing  for  joy  unto  thee,  23 

And  my  soul  which  thou  hast  set  free. 

Yea,  in  the  great  assembly  my  tongue  24 

Will  sing  of  thy  righteousness,  [O  Yahwe  !] 

Because  [those  that  opposed  my  soul]  are  put  to  shame. 
Because  those  that  sought  my  hurt  are  abashed. 

5 f.  Cp.  xxii.  lo.- — 7 f.  Cp.  xciv.  so  Isa.  Lc.^  Hos.  vii.  9. — 30.  Cp.  cii. 
17,  xxxviii.  17. — 12.  Cp.  xxii.  26,  xl.  ipZ*. — 31  f.  Cp.  xxxv.  6. — 34.  Cp. 
II.— 13.  So  /.  27.  Cp.  Isa.  xlvi.  4 (of  ^xxv.  10,  Ixxxvi.  8.-37.  'nH; 

tlie  people  of  Israel).— 27.  j • , 11/  •.  \ 

^ ^ T ••  i.e.  the  underworld  (see  crit.  n.). 

Critical  Notes.  2.  M acc.  to  Ges.  = yi'jn  Isa.  i.  17. 

Probably  both  YDIIl  and  should  be  D^jh,  which  Herz  replaces 

here.  Cp.  G dbiKovvros  ; T 

6.  M ^il-  Read  (see  on  xxii.  10).  G /rou  et 

GTKeTTaaTrjs  Cp.  G Ixi.  5,  (TK(7raad^(TOfJLai='r]DTl^  • G (R*)  d d vn€pa(rnL(rT7]9 
pov  = , an  easy  corruption  of  ’’DIID.  2 o-v  Inddes  pe.  For  closing 

words  of  V.  6 see  next  note. 

7 f.  M . Who  are  the  ‘many’?  and  why  is 

the  speaker  a ‘prodigy’  or  ‘warning’  to  them?  Duhm’s  answer  (see 
introd.)  depends  on  the  correctness  of  his  view  of  v.  i^b  (which  is 
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corrupt).  Beer  thinks  '*2  can  mean  here  ‘ a riddle  ’ (for  the  heathen  and 
for  bad  Jews).  But  surely  we  should  emend,  “lUpb’  • The 

closing  words  of  v.  6,  “T'pn  '^3,  are  a variant  to  J131I33 

am':’  — another  attempt  to  make  sense  of  a half  illegible  passage. — hi 
Ty“'Dn3  nnhjv  A conventional  tag.  The  editor  drew  together  the 
legible  fragments  of  an  indistinct  passage.  Read  njnXT 

• " : : T : 

^■[Tpnp.  rj  in  ‘’DrT3  = '.j-  ly  comes  from  Dn.  Some  letters  fell  out. 
Surely  the  couplet  gains  greatly.  Cp.  Isa.  xxxviii.  17. 

10  fif.  Parallelism  requires  something  like  I*?')  (cp. 

/.  28).  Insert  T|"7^;2p  (following  with  Bi.  [and 

now  Du.]. — hi  Read  2”)  ^rTp3  (see  on  xxxv.  18).  So  //.  22, 

45  ; Ixix.  20. 

15  ff.  hi  'h  ; very  weak  ! Read 

(liD  need  not  be  expressed).  See  on  xli.  6.  Lag.,  — Omit  Hil' 

and  (metre). — In  the  insertion  {z>z'.  12  f.)  Kr.  n'^IH  is  to  be 

preferred  to  Kt.  and  -1^3'  should  be  ^3^3'  (G^,  S,  a few  MSS., 

; • ; T 

01.,  Hu.,  Dy.  &c.).  Cp.  xxxv.  4,  26,  xl.  15. 

19  f.  Most  unsatisfactory  in  hi.  First,  'pfl'K  "T'pn 
here,  as  often,  is  evidently  corrupt.  Read  not  improbably  PSI 

mn'3.  Next,  ^3"'7r  'jpBpini.  Read 

mn’’  and  (cp.  /.  40,  and  on  lxviii.25)  are  very  liable  to  corruption. 

For  the  change  of  the  verb  cp.  xxii.  ii<3:  ('j"133D^  has  become  '’jl3Pl^^r7)- 

21  f.  hi  ISDN  Read  -|p3^J  (xl.  io).~M  □vn“P3.  See  on  /.  12. 
Verse  15  in  hi  closes  with  'S-  The  vss.  presuppose 

these  consonants,  but  fail  to  make  any  good  sense  of  them  ; J’s  no7t 
cog7iovi  literaturas  is  delightful.  The  moderns  either  render,  ‘ I know 
not  the  numbers  (thereof),’  or  else,  like  Wellh.,  despair.  [Duhm,  however, 
‘die  Schriften’ ; see  introd.]  The  origin  of  the  clause,  however,  can 
probably  be  determined.  It  is  a second  attempt  of  an  editor  to  read  the 
indistinct  words  which  ought  to  be  read  an  tiniaa. 

23.  hi  /1^33.I13  Instead  of  going  to  the  Arabic  Lexicon  fora 

S ; • T 

parallel  idiom,  read  with  Gr.  ?JJ1”)3J3  (cp.  cxlv.  7).  The  three  3. 

so  near  together  are  suspicious.  Against  the  plural  form  (M)  note  that 
the  vss.  imply  the  singular.  See  also /.  30.  Omit 

24.  M superfluous.  Read  TpTQpv  ^ is  a development  of  1 ; 

3 dropped  out  before  3-  Cp.  cxlv.  ii  f.  (l')33  and  nm3.D  parallel). 
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27.  M "7^;;  note  the  two  Paseks.  Read  (see  /.  13). — 29  f.  M 
as  elsewhere  ll.  12,  45)  comes  from  ^np, 
and  from  (see  on  xxii.  31).  Read  therefore  Slp^  (end  of 

/.  29),  and  •^nny  n^lb.  To  omit  b^b,  with  S,  Ba.,  Beer,’ Cobh,  is 
inadequate.  G Trdo-r]  Tfj  yevea,  i.e.  "liin'PDP  (so  Du.). 

“ T : 

31.  Insert  perhaps  Tj-ipn  (xxxv.  6).— 33.  here, 

as  in  V.  20  (/.  35),  seems  to  be  an  editorial  patch,  unless  indeed  it  be  a 
corruption  of  G ’A  2 J make  ’'y  'yt  the  subject  to  □')"ID”"T37  1 

— 35  ff.  Thrice  Kr.  is  preferable  to  Kt.  Almost  all  vss.  agree.  Though 
J begins  with  mihi^  it  continues  with  nos;  ’A  gives  the  first  person 
throughout.  Omit  (see  last  note).  — M niy"Tl , influenced  by 

V ” : T : 

71721")  ? Read  probably  Hi^yi ; sense  and  metre  gain.  H and  ")  are 
often  confounded. — M . Later  on  we  find  the  variant 

• : 7- 

'jpmip  No  doubt  the  right  reading  is  31^;  G JS 

do  not  support  3D71. — M 71131(1^/31 , an  unexampled  phrase. 

* T T T ; • 

Read  perhaps  V1^5^  7li-''Dn713  (Isa.  xliv.  23,  and  (?)  Ps.  Ixiii.  10, 
cxxxix.  15.  [So  I find  already  Lagarde  and  Duhrn  ; Olshausen  too  makes 
the  two  phrases  synonymous.]  As  /.  38  ^'3  ''p3^p3  31^^3711  (cp.  xviii. 
17),  is  a possible  and  suitable  reading.  3li^371  niay  be  latent  in  ^071  j 
'33  in  :i33n:i71 , and  D'D  in  3N3  (relic  of  3^^3:i).  This  assumes 
that  3D  3DD  does  double  duty  ; such  phenomena  are  not  uncommon. 
Cp.  Ixix.  3,  15,  and  note  Pasek  after  31^  □;).  M’s  '’DPlil  31D  (G 
[e]7rXeoi/a(ra9  r^v  biKaioavvrjv  aov)  is  probably  from  (corre- 

sponding to  Dipil  D13"l  in  V.  20. 

39  f.  After  TTlix  insert  nirT*  ; so  Bii.,  Beer,  Roy  (p.  45) ; 

G (Lucian)  has  iv  Xaols  Kupie.  [So  now  We.,  Skiszen7\ — For  ^73  read 
bip;  cp.  xlvii.  6.  For  read  (cp.  on  /.  19  f.).— 42.  Insert 

perhaps  iPxhl  (Isa.  xli.  14,  &c.). — 45.  M See  on /.  12. — 46  f. 

“I  : T 

Insert  mn''  and  33^  (metre). 


PSALM  LXXII. 

Trimeters.  Predictions  of  the  happy  and  beneficent  reign  of  the  ‘king’  or 
the  ‘ king’s  son,’  i.e.  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David.  The  psalm  should  be  read  in 
close  connection  with  Ps.  xlv.,  and  part  of  what  has  been  said  on  that  psalm  is 
again  applicable  here.  In  both  psalms  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a second 
Solomon.  Two  points  may  be  specially  mentioned  here.  1.  An  initial  act  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  Yahwe  is  desired  as  the  preliminaiy  to  the  rule  of  the  ideal  king. 
And  2.  though  the  royal  personage  addressed  is  distinguished  frorn  the  ^aitiyyim 
and  from  the  people,  the  closing  .stanza  shows  by  its  allusion  to  Gen.  xii.  2, 3,  xxii.  18, 
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xxvi.  4,  that  the  Messiah  is  but  the  leader  and  representative  of  Yahwe’s  people. 
In  short,  as  was  noticed  on  Ps.  xlv.,  there  is  very  little  reality  in  the  conception  of 
the  Messiah  as  set  forth  in  the  psalms.  It  was  so  long  since  there  had  been  a 
native  Israelitish  king  that  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  post-exilic  pre-Maccabeean 
period  could  not  have  much  vitality. 

Ps.  Ixxii.  is  also  parallel  to  the  well-known  Messianic  passage  in  Zech.  ix. 
(vv.  9,  lo).  It  is  true  that  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  is  an  interpolation  suggested  by  that 
prophecy,  but  the  interpolator  displayed  a sound  insight  into  the  mutual  affinity 
of  both  passages.  He  was  also  right  in  his  belief  that  the  king  referred  to  was  the 
Messiah,  and  not  an  imaginative  representative  of  the  pious  community  of  Israel. 
We  may  also  compare  the  fine  Messianic  prophecies  in  Isa.  ix.  and  xi.,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  are  of  post-exilic  origin. 

According  to  Gratz,  the  hero  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  is  the  young  prince  Hezekiah,  and  the 
psalm  expresses  the  hopes  and  vaticinations  of  the  devout  Levites,  who,  as  he 
thinks,  were  the  '‘andvijn  (or  '‘aniyyini),  ‘the  meek  and  lowly  ones,’  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  jDsalms  ; he  compares  Isa.  xiv.  30,  32,  which,  however,  is  in  a 
post-exilic  passage  (see  Marti)  ; Hitzig,  Reuss,  and  formerly  the  present  writer 
I44ff-j  155)  thought  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  really,  if  the  present  text  of 
V.  15  is  on  the  whole  correct,  and  if  a historical  king  is  desired,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
be  attracted  towards  this  hypothesis.  Duhm,  it  is  true,  prefers  some  Asmonsean 
king,  and  Weissmann  (‘Der  72  Ps.  kritisch  erlautert  u.  ubersetzt,’yi!W.  Litteratur- 
blatt^  1886,  pp.  20-22)  even  selects  Queen  Salome.  But  a Maccaba^an  psalm  in 
the  second  book  of  the  psalms  is  not  to  be  expected.  Duhm  is  also  of  opinion 
that  Ps.  Ixxii.  was  originally  without  vv.  5-1 1,  which  contain  ‘ wishes  presupposing 
the  Messianic  eschatology.’  This  is  an  extension  of  Giesebrecht’s  and  Bathgen’s 
view  that  vv.  8-1 1,  which  ‘interrupt  the  connexion,’  are  a later  interpolation,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  psalm  was  a glorification  of  some  Israelitish  king. 

It  would  seem  that  a keener  criticism  of  the  text  removes  the  basis  of  all  these 
theories,  and  that  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Targum  is  correct.  Cp. 
Stade,  Zt.  f.  Theol.  ti.  Kirche.,  ii.  3S6  (=Zkad.  Reden,  53).  The  doxology  in 
vv.  18  f.  closes  the  second  book  of  the  Psalms.  See  Introduction. 


Of  Salmah  (or,  Ishmael).  i 

I O Yahwe  ! display  thy  judgments  for  the  king, 

Thy  righteous  acts  for  the  king’s  son  ! 

He  will  rule  thy  people  with  righteousness,  2 

Thy  sufferers  with  justice. 

Thy  mountains  will  bear  welfare,  ‘ 3 

And  the  hills  righteousness  f 

He  will  do  justice  to  the  sufferers  of  thy  people,  4 

He  will  succour  the  race  of  the  poor. 


He  will  crush  the  folk  of  Cusham,  5 

10  And  destroy  the  race  of  Jerahmeel ; 

He  will  bring  down  Maacath  and  Amalek,  6 

Those  of  Rehoboth  and  of  Zarephath  .- 


^ Righteousness  will  flourish  in  the  land  (v.  yd). 

- He  will  bring  down  Ishmael  and  Jerahmeel,  \ From  the  river  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  land  (vv.  yb,  8). 
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Before  him  the  Misrites  will  bend  the  knee,  9 

The  Arabians  will  lick  the  dust  ; 

The  Asshurites^  will  bring  gifts,-  10 

Those  of  Sheba^  will  offer  gold.^ 

He  will  snatch  the  needy  from  the  oppressor,  t 2 

The  sufferer  who  has  none  to  help  him  ; 

He  will  feel  for  the  wretched,  the  needy,  13 

20  The  lives  of  the  innocent  he  will  save. 

From  Maacath^  he  will  deliver  their  souls,  14 

Precious  will  their  blood  be  in  his  sight  ; 

He  will  rescue  his  servants  from  Edom,  1 5 

He  will  deliver  them  from  those  of  Jerahmeel. 

Justice  will  revive  in  the  land,  16 


Like  the  pine  of  the  mountains  will  it  strike  root  ; 

Like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  will  it  spring  up. 

And  flourish  like  the  wild  herbage. 

For  ever  let  him  be  blessed,  17 

30  Before  thee  let  his  name  endure  ; 

Let  all  kindreds  bless  themselves  by  him, 

Let  all  nations  call  him  happy. 

D 0x0  logy. 

Blessed  be  Yahwe,  Israel’s  God, 

Who  alone  does  wondrous  things  ; 

And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever. 

And  let  the  whole  earth  be  full  of  his  glory 


18 

19 

. Amen,  Amen. 


Siibscriptio7i. 

End  of  the  praise-songs  of  David,  son  of  Jesse. 


I f.  Display  thy  judgments, 

&c.  Most  render  ‘ give,’  and 

suppose  this  to  be  a prayer  for  the 
‘ spirit  of  wisdom,’  the  primary  object 
of  this  being  to  make  the  king  an  able 
and  righteous  judge  (i  K.  iii.  28,  Isa. 
xi.  2 f.) ; indeed,  in  Isa.  xxviii.  6, 


‘ spirit  of  judgment  ’ is  substituted  for 
‘ spirit  of  wisdom.’  But  the  phrase 
‘ give  thy  judgments,’  or,  as  some  prefer 
to  read,  ‘ thy  judgment,’  is  not  very 
natural.  In  Ixxxvi.  16,  ‘ give  thy 
strength’  (or  ‘thy  help’?)  means 
‘ display  thy  strength  in  act’  (parallel 


* Jerahmeelites. 

^ That  is,  one  will  give  him  of  the  gold  of  Sheba  {v,  isA- 
^ And  Seba. 

All  kings  will  do  homage  unto  him,  | all  nations  will  serve  him  {v.  ii). 
® And  from  Cusham. 
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‘deliver’).  Perhaps  the  psalmist  means 
‘perform  judicial  acts,’ or  (/.  2)  ‘acts 
of  righteousness’  (i  S.  xii.  7). — The 
kin^s  son.  A phrase  suggested  by  the 
coronation  of  Solomon  during  David’s 
lifetime. 

3 f.  The  connexion  is,  ‘ Do  thou, 
O Yahwe  ! interpose  for  Israel’s  ex- 
pected ideal  king,  for  he  will  answer 
all  the  high  requirements  which  thou 
wilt  make.  His  only  aims  will  be 
justice  and  the  national  welfare.’ — Thy 
sufferers.  Cp.  /.  7,  ‘ the  sufferers  of 
{i.e.  constituting)  thy  people.’  ^Aniy- 
yini  is  a title  for  the  pious  community 
as  a whole  (cp.  ix.  13,  Ixviii.  ii). 

5 f.  Cp.  Ixxv.  II,  Isa.  xlv.  8. — 
9 ff.  See  ii.  9,  xviii.  38  ff.,  Ixviii.  22 
(corr.  texts).  To  understand  these 
passages,  read  Lam.  v.  and  Obadiah. 
See  crit.  notes. 

12.  The  gloss  which  forms  vv.  "jb,  8, 
does  not  describe  the  world- wide  rule 
of  the  Messiah  (any  more  than  ii.  8, 
Zech.  ix.  10  do)  ; the  conquest  and 
absorption  of  the  troublesome  N.  Arab- 
ian border-land  is  referred  to.  See  crit. 
note,  and  cp.  Sirach  xliv.  21. 

14.  lilck  the  dust.  To  ‘ kiss 
the  ground  ’ was  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
Assyria  an  expression  for  the  deepest 
obeisance  ; the  parallel  phrase  ‘ to  eat 
the  dust  ’ in  Assyrian  meant  the  utmost 


conceivable  humiliation  (Winckler, 
Altor.  Forsch.,  i.  291). 

15  f.  Cp.  xviii.,  ll.  101-104,  Ixvii.f"’, 
//.  26-29. 

17-20.  Virtually  equivalent  to  //. 
7,  8.  The  poet  felt  that  to  make  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  N.  Arabian 
ethnic  names  less  glaring,  it  was  desir- 
able to  repeat  the  reference  to  the  com- 
passionateness of  the  king,  who  had  to 
crush  the  oppressors  in  order  to  deliver 
the  oppressed  and  to  save  them  from  a 
renewal  of  their  miseries. 

22.  Cp.  on  cxvi.  15.  Precious, 
i.e.  too  precious  to  be  given  up  to  violent 
men — cxxxix.  19. 

. T - 

23  f.  Alluding  to  the  captivity  of 
Jews  in  Edom  (see  Ixviii.  ll.  6 f., 
cxxxvii.,  corr.  texts).  The  removal  of 
the  reference  to  intercession  for  the 
king  (see  crit.  note)  has  important 
critical  consequences.  See  introd. 

25  ff.  A fine  passage  if  it  were  not 
so  plainly  imitative.  For  the  quatrain 
as  here  restored,  cp.  Isa.  xxvii.  6 

= nns), 

Hos.  xiv.  5 f.,  Ps.  xcii.  8,  13.  Cp. 
also  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Cedar,’  ‘ Fir.’ — Doxo- 
logy,  1.  4.  Taken  from  Num.  xiv.  21. 
See  crit.  note. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M G S T J ; so  Gr.,  Ba.,  We., 

Du.  Plausible,  cp.  on  xxxvi.  7A  See,  however,  exeg.  note. — In  /.  2 read 
probably  (ciii.  6). 

5 ff.  M Omit  (mS  dittographed).— M • Read  npl^‘. 

The  n came  in  through  p"T^^  in  v.  2a. — Read  w- 

9 f.  At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  M’s  piyiy  NDl'l  to  be  a corrupt 
duplication  of  the  opening  words  of  ■z/.  5.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  G (xa'i 
o-u/aTTopaftem)  represents  a variant  (cp.  Eccles.  vii.  15),  which  Lag., 

Bii.,  Briill  (Ja/irb.  f.  jild.  Gesch.  u.Lit.  1885,  p.  71),  Che.^^\  and  Now., 
prefer  to  M’s  Certainly  "JIKT'  is  difficult;  is  the 

object  God  or  the  king  ? Gr.  and  (in  ignorance  of  Gr.)  We.  would  read 
This  cannot  be  right.  ‘ They  shall  fear  him,’  is  not  tolerable, 
wedged  in  between  couplets  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verbs  is,  not  the 
Israelites,  but  the  Israelitish  king,  while  Gratz’s  rendering  ‘ that  they 
may  revere  him  {i.e.  the  king)  ’ is  a mere  makeshift.  Then,  is  Lagarde 
to  be  followed  1 But  who  can  say  that  the  statement,  ‘ he  shall  live  as 
long  as  the  sun  endures,’  is  probable  either  between  v.  4 and  v.  6,  or  even 
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(if  we  follow  Duhm,  and  regard  vv.  5 — ii  as  a Messianic  interpolation) 
as  a prefix  to  vv.  7 — ii?  A statement  of  the  king’s  eternity  (cp. 
‘ cCternitas  tua,’  Plin.  Ep.  x.  87,  addressed  to  Trajan)  would  come  naturally 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  (cp.  v.  17)  of  the  psalm,  not — even 
if  Duhm’s  view  were  correct — in  the  middle.  If  be  adopted,  we 

ought  to  regard  the  distich  {v.  5)  as  a variant  to  v.  17,  and  therefore  to 
remove  it  to  the  margin  as  a note  on  v.  17.  .Another  critical  course  must 
therefore  be  taken.  Sometimes  is  found  to  represent  (see 

T \ 

e.g.  Ixxiv.  16,  cxxi.  6,  and  the  place-name  which  passes  as  Beth-shemesh, 
cp.  also  did  for  Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  »S:c.).  This  reading  will  suit  perfectly, 

if  we  point  and  further  adopt  the  reading  instead  of  or 

In  a psalm  which  contains  so  many  names  of  countries,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  name  of  such  an  important  N.  Arabian 
people  as  Cush  or  Cusham,  and  the  anticipation  that  Cush  shall  be 
broken  to  pieces  is  paralleled  by  the  statement  in  Ixxxix.  iia  (corr.  text). 
Thus  hJDT  is  a variant  to  which  enables  us  to 

restore  one  important  word  with  absolute  correctness.  as  we  can 

now  see,  represents  UV-  It  should  be  added  that  represents 

not  only  but  also  the  verb  required  for  /.  10  (=v.  5^),  viz. 

which  fell  out  through  its  containing  the  letters  which  enter  into 
The  last  two  letters  of  became  and  w^ere  combined 

with  *'^3  (miswritten  for  '^3)  to  make  H")' = 'HT' = 

(cp.  ‘ Jerah  ’ in  Gen.  x.  26).  Read  therefore, — 

11.  MG  IT  : □’’T*!  T"!.  A careless  scribe’s  three  attempts  to 

write  TTL— M T0r33.  According  to  Duhm,  this  is  Messianic. 

• — T T ; 

‘ The  verse  says  of  the  Messiah  the  same  that  in  Hos.  vi.  3/^  is  said  of 
Yah  we.’  There,  however,  the  verb  is  ^13'  ; here  it  is  33'.  Is  the 

T *'  •• 

Messiah  anywhere  said  to  ‘ come  down’?  And  what  of  lil  ? It  is  usual 
to  render  ‘mown  grass,’  and  to  compare  Am.  vii.  i ; G 2 J,  how^ever,  render 
noKov,  vellus.  See  also  G.  Hoffmann,  ZATW^  1883,  p.  117,  who  is 
controverted  by  Hupf.-Nowack,  ii.  201.  On  the  whole  question  sec 
Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Mowings.’  The  text  (here  and  in  Am.,  l.c.)  is  corrupt.  In 
this  context  w’e  surely  require  ethnic  names.  Read  probably  j33yD 
p^D>").  The  first  ^ dropped  out,  and  J3  became  tO-  p became  and 
a mutilated  Aramaic  became  an  Aramaic  T.  See  excg.  note. 

12.  First,  as  to  The  word  is  not  at  all  a probable  one.  It 

occurs  once  (= ‘overflow ’)  in  post-Biblical  literature  {Vo?na,S7a);  the 
verb  is  also  found  (Midr.  on  Cant.  i.  3).  J.  Kennedy  {Hcb. 

Synonyms,  ill)  groups  ^'T3T  with  3'3.DD  (Prov.  xxvii.  15),  but  this  word 
is  also  an  improbable  one;  read  or  □''D'’D3  (cp.  on  civ.  13). 
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Since  Mike  showers,  an  overflow  (on)  the  land’  is  impossible,  Hu.,  Bi., 
Che.^^\  read  5)^1%  and  Duhm  (G  aTa^ovcrai),  but  such  Aramaic 

coinages  are  very  improbable.  Next,  as  to  the  entire  line.  If  is 

corrupt,  how  can  we  safely  trust  (see  Enc.  Bib.^  ‘ Rain  ’)  and 

? As  in  /.  II,  we  expect,  not  a figure  from  nature,  but  ethnic  names 
(cp.  on  Ixv.  ii).  It  is  not  the  gentle  descent  of  rain  but  the 

destruction  of  hostile  powers  that  we  expect  in  this  context,  might, 

as  elsewhere,  come  from  More  probably,  however,  SI'P!  and 

should  be  taken  together,  and  the  line  should  be  read  DMIH)"!  jkl  □’’Jli^rP , 

• T : T : • : 

which  is  amply  sufficient  to  form  a trimeter. 

Glosses.  \"erses  7,  8 are  entirely  composed  of  glosses,  and  three 
small  glosses  occur  in  v.  10.  To  understand  the  former,  the  text 
of  vv.  7,  8 must  be  closely  examined.  That  pPji  should  be  p"T^ 
(G  S J ; 3 MSS.  Kenn.;  Seeker,  Street,  Kr.,  Lag.,  Gr.,  We.,  Du.) 
few  will  doubt.  has  escaped  criticism.  It  is  however  otiose, 

whereas  ‘in  the  land,’  or  the  like,  is  to  be  expected.  Verses  7,  8, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  so  deeply  corrupt  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
look  for  the  word  which  comes  nearest  to  and  to  emend 

accordingly.  The  right  word  is  iirjilXII  (cp.  Ixxxv.  12).  We  next  ask, 

T T T 

Is  V.  'jb  correct  in  its  present  form?  ^"1  is  suspicious  ; is 

T ^ 

otiose  with  rPH)'-  Suspicious  again  is  n”!'  ’'’73,  jy  tvhy  should  the 
flourishing  of  prosperity  have  a term  set  to  it?  Parallel  passages  in 
-uv.  5 and  17  can  be  shown  to  be  corrupt,  and  in  one  of  these  verses  HT 
is  a mutilated  form  of  The  analogy  of  Zech.  ix.  10  (to  be 

referred  to  again)  warrants  us  in  reading  (for  v.  yb),  IP^T 

. ••  T : • • : 

/N^riTI.  Now  we  turn  to  v.  8.  That  there  is  an  allusion  to  Zech.  ix. 
10,  has  long  ago  been  noticed.  It  has  not,  however,  been  observed  that 
Zech.  ix.  is  a highly  corrupt  section,  and  that  in  its  original  form  it  related 
throughout,  not  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  Philistia,  Greece,  but  to  the  N. 
Arabian  neighbours  of  the  Jews  (see  Crit.  Biblica.,  186).  Omitting  the 
opening  words,  Zech.  ix.  lo  should  almost  certainly  run  thus, — JlP3ni 

"inp 

now  becomes  probable  that  v.  8 should  run — ""TV  "TPM 

and  that  the  first  two  words  should  be  expanded  by  the 
insertion  of  1 ^ Zech.  ix.  10  have  in  fact  been  harmonized. 

On  the  glosses  in  7'.  ii  see  below. 

13.  M □'•■'Ii.  01.,  Dy.,  Bi.,  Gr.,  Che.^^^  We.,  Du.,  read  DPjk.  But 

• T 

we  need  an  ethnic  name.  G giv^es  AWlones,  but  this,  as  Ixxiv.  14  (rots 
A Wioyl/i  = shows,  is  a paraphrase,  not  a translation.  Read  — 

14.  M Read  — 15.  M G’s  text  is  evidently  too  long, 

nor  is  either  ‘ Tarshish  ’ or  ‘the  coast-lands’  appropriate  here;  ‘kings’ 
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too  is  unexpected.  The  remedies  are  suggested  by  experience  elsewhere. 
Read  in'i:’'’  but  here  may  be 

omitted  as  an  incorrect  variant  to  'liW- — 16.  Omit  as  an  inter- 
polation, read  and  for  read  V"irT  (V"^n,  written 

'in,  fell  out);  a gloss  on  li^'l^njl.  occurs  again  in  Ezek. 

xxvii.  15,  but  read  Tl'inb-  Omit  (dittographed). 

Gloss.  In  V.  II  note  D'D^D,  presupposing  the  faulty  reading 
in  V.  10.  The  influence  of  Ixviii.^-^,  //.  26  f.  may  also  be  suspected. 

17.  M 2 T yvra.  Read  GSJ  J/ITO  (Isa.  xxxii.  5, 

Job  xxxiv.  19) ; less  probable,  though  still  defensible  (cp.  Sirach  xiii.  18). — 
20.  IM  Parallelism  requires  □''’’p2  ; cp.  Jer.  ii.  34,  where 

and  are  variants.— 21.  MG  DDIDT  Tjijl/'^ ; too  vague, 

also  too  long.  is  an  unusual  form  (though  some  read  it  in  x.  7, 

Iv  12).  Tjijl  and  T|j1 , however,  are  equally  uncertain  (cp.  on  x.  7,  Iv.  12), 
and  □'DDJ1  in  Prov.  xxix.  13  is  at  any  rate  doubtful.  It  is  an  ethnic  that 
we  expect  here.  We  may  take  our  choice  between  j1D37D,  which  is 
probably  represented  by  "[IJI,  and  (see  on  xviii.  /.  98),  which  has 

become  ‘ Cusham’  seems  to  be  a gloss  on  JID^rj. 

Gloss.  In  zf.  15  TTI  is  a variant  to  Tl'  in  v.  16  (see  on  /.  25).  The 
next  words  are  a paraphrase  of  v.  \ob  (/.  16).  is  important  as 

showing  that  the  glossator  understood  the  meaning  of  the  now  misread 
second  part  of  v.  10. 

23  f.  G J give  plural  verbs,  which  Uuhm  prefers,  but  wrongly.  The 
passage  is  deeply  corrupt,  though  it  has  now  become  easy  to  correct  it. 
For  1:n  read  VinP  and  for  'i:)1  read 

nilpis;  □'‘pNpni',':: . I'DjI  and  frequently  conceal  different 

words. 

25.  M yih^^  1 IHTIDS  M'-  jIDD  is  generally  rendered  expansio., 

diff'usio,  but  the  philological  basis  is  insecure.  2 gives  ’Lxvos  = ia 

Targ.  and  Talm.  (Herz).  G (jTrjpLyfxa  ; uprov  seems  to  have  fallen  out  ; 
T has  I'l’D-  Is  this  a pure  guess?  It  hardly  presupposes 

Lag.,  Gr.,  Che.^^^,  We.,  (cp.  Job  xxii.  ii).  Quite 

independently,  Herz  and  Duhm  have  proposed  r\D*2  (an  Aramaism). 

But  as  the  next  words  in  M are,  as  Duhm  says,  ‘ mere  nonsense,’  we  may 
well  look  further  for  the  truth.  Pasek  warns  us  against  1^,  which  is  in 
fact  miswritten  for  V1^}3•  For  jIDD  read  probably  (cp. 

' - - T : • 

Isa.  xxxii.  16)  ; M'  should  be  ’’1'  {7/.  15,  '*ni). 

26.  The  prevalent  error  respecting  IH  generally  lesults  in  placing 
corn-fields  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  To  avoid  this  W F bring  out 
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this  rendering,  ‘ The  mountain-tops  rustle  like  a Lebanon  of  fruit  ’ ; 
certainly  very  hyperbolical  indeed!  ‘rustle,’  would  be  strange 

anywhere  (though  note  Del.’s  Arabic  parallel).  In  such  an  unadorned 
poem  as  Ps.  Ixxii.  it  is  inconceivable,  (x  vnepapd^aeraL  vnep  tov  At/3.,  i.e. 

pure  conjecture.  Read  ; the  corruption  was 

partly  caused  by  the  proximity  of  (cp.  Ewald,  ‘es  gipfle,’  from 

!).  For  read  t: ee  exeg.  note. 

27  f.  M’s  inD  is  too  short  for  a line  ; must  have  fallen 

out,  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  to  Read 

n’lS’’  (xcii.  13).— M 'i:!’)  Read  certainly 

omitting  (though  G read  it)  as  a corruption  of  □’’"ly', 

which  is  manifestly  a variant  to  DPri  (/.  26). 

• T 

29.  M ioilb  followed  by  Pasek.  G,  however,  has  eorco  to  ovopa  avrov 
evXoyrjpevov  els  rovs  alcovas,  where,  as  Duhm  points  out,  to  ov.  ovt.  {i.e. 
is  a correction  based  on  M,  and  fuXoy.  represents  the  true  reading 

T|P3  — 30.  In  (M  G)  is  but  a distortion  of  V2p 

(written  too  soon).  Read  Next  as  to  The  Kr.  is 

which  is  not  Niphal  of  ]'3  (?),  but  a corruption  ofp3'  (so  G J S [?]  T [?]  ; 
I MS.  de  R.).  So  Street,  Ba.  (?).  Ges.-Bu.  (pp.  ^26(1,  i73<^),  however, 
infers  from  G’s  diapei/el  the  reading  but  can  we  rely  for  this  on  M’s 

text  of  Gen.  vi.  3?  Duhm,  an  improbable  Aramaism. — 31.  A 

parallel  to  is  wanting.  Insert  (Bi.)  ; nearly  so 

Street,  Ba.,  Du.,  following  G’s  iraaai  al  (PvXaL  ttjs  yrjs. 

Doxology,  /.  4.  Read  Geiger,  Kautzsch  (Ges.^-^'b  § 1216’), 

T : • : 

following  G Num.  xiv.  21  {(p7r\r)aei). 

Subscripiio7i.  M G o\  vpvoi  nvTov.  Read  (Kr., 

Gr.,  Abbott).  So  perhaps  in  Hab.  iii.  i.  read 


PSALM  LXXIII. 

TT RlMETERS.  A psalm  of  struggling  but  victorious  faith.  A slight  rearrange- 
ment of  stanzas  8-1 1 greatly  improves  the  effect.  The  psalm  opens  with  a 
statement  of  the  finally  attained  conviction  that  in  spite  of  appearances  Yahwe’s 
favour  is  for  Israel  and  his  wrath  for  Israel’s  foes  (//.  i,  2).  Then  begins  a most 
affecting  description  of  a period  of  mental  agony.  The  speaker  says  that  for  a 
moment  he  had  fallen  headlong  into  a ‘ pit  ’ (/.  4).  He  saw  a body  of  persons 
enjoying  an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  (//.  5-10),  and  as  a consequence  so 
possessed  by  pride  that  they  stopped  at  no  blasphemy,  and  as  it  were  drank  up 
treason  (//.  11-20).  The  peoples  to  which  they  belonged  were  of  N.  Arabia  ; 
Arabians,  Cushites,  Jerahmeelites,  Ishmaelites  are  the  names  given  to  them.  In 
//.  23  f.,  however,  they  are  simply  called  ‘the  wicked’  and  ‘ the  unrighteous’ ; we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  they  were  not  invaders,  but  permanent  settlers,  and  that  lawless 
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Jews  had  joined  them.  Even  over  the  pious  community — the  true  Israel — a wave 
of  scepticism  passed  at  the  sight  of  such  an  apparent  failure  of  retribution.  Some  of 
its  members  actually  questioned  God’s  capacity  of  discernment,  and  pronounced 
the  moral  discipline  to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves  of  no  avail  (//.  21-28), 
and  since  the  words  used  are,  ‘ 7Hy  feet  gave  way  ’ (/.  3),  and  */  said  ’ (/.  21),  we 
may  conclude  that  among  those  whose  faith  gave  way  were  many  of  the  leading 
Jews.  It  was  with  the  deepest  pain  that  they  became  unbelievers,  but  for  a time 
they  were  (from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view)  no  better  than  atheists,  for  they 
‘ denied’  God’s  lovingkindness  and  faithfulness,  on  which  hitherto  they  had  rested 
their  whole  religion.  Looking  back  upon  this,  they  saw  how  foolish  they  had 
been,  and  recognized  that  they  had  missed  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
facts,  viz.  that  when  God’s  time  (the  Messianic  judgment)  has  come  the  wicked 
will  be  suddenly  swept  away  like  grass  (cp.  xcii.  8?).  Pious  Israel  recovered 
its  balance,  and  the  joyous  consciousness  of  the  divine  Companion  returned  to  it. 
The  path  on  which  Israel  walks  is  the  path  to  glory.  No  inward  temptation  nor 
outward  misfortune  can  cause  him  to  stumble.  He  longs  for  Yah  we — the  peerless 
God — to  reveal  himself  as  Israel’s  eternal  portion.  No  more  will  he  give  way  to 
doubt ; the  denial  of  God  leads  to  ruin.  C^.  Jewish  Keligiotis Life,  238-240,  246  f. 

There  is  a close  parallelism  between  this  psalm  and  xlix.,  where,  however,  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  wavering  on  the  part  of  Israel,  and  a still  closer  resemblance 
to  Pss.  xxxix.h),  xciv.h),  and  cxvi.  (see  introductions).  Pss.  xxxvii.  and  xcii. 
(see  below,  on  //.  5,  35)  are  also  parallel.  It  is  plain  that  the  speaker  is  no 
individual — no  Hebrew  Pascal — but  the  community,  or,  at  least,  the  ‘ dullards 
among  the  people,’ mentioned  in  an  explanatory  passage  of  the  parallel  Ps.  xciv. 
Smend’s  remark  (p.  124)  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  references  to  the  expe- 
rience of  an  individual,  the  psalm  may  yet  have  been  composed  for  public  worship, 
is  fully  justified  by  the  revised 'text.  The  features  which  seem  to  point  in  an 
opposite  direction  {vv.  15,  17)  are  due  to  corruption  of  the  text.  (Cp.,  however, 
Coblenz,  pp.  176  ff.  ; Roy,  pp.  63  f.)  If  so,  it  becomes  impossible  to  quote  this 
psalm  as  an  evidence  of  the  rising  hope  of  personal  immortality.  On  the  basis  of 
the  traditional  text,  one  might  indeed  do  this  ; Charles  thinks  this  justified 
(‘  Eschatology,’  Eiic.  Bib.,  col.  1367),  and  so  formerly  thought  the  present  writer 
\OP,  390,  422  ; Ylr.h)  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.).  Nor  can  we  venture  to  say  with  Lane 
{Coinp.des B.  Hiob,  82,  note)  that  Ps.  Ixxiii. is  only  intelligible  as  a Maccabcean  psalm. 


Marked:  of  Asaph.  l 

I Surely  Yahwe  is  good  to  Israel, 

Those  of  Jerahmeel  [he  abhors]. 

But  as  for  me,  my  feet  gave  way  ; 2 

As  I trod,  I stumbled  at  a pit. 

For  I was  enraged  at  the  impious,  3 

I was  incensed  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ; 

For  of  stripes  they  have  no  experience,  4 

Continually  they  see  prosperity. 

In  the  day  of  desolation  they  are  safe,  5 

10  In  the  day  of  calamity  they  are  not  smitten  : 

Therefore  pride  possesses  them,  6 

With  the  garment  of  violence  they  clothe  themselves. 

They  increase  their  strength  by  their  iniquity,  7 

They  prevail  by  the  devices  of  their  hearts  ; 

They  crush  thy  people,  O Yahwe  ! 8 

^Even^  Arabia,  Cusham,  and  Jerahmeel. 
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The  Cushites  subvert  thy  possession,  9 

Thine  inheritance  the  Ishmaelites  break  to  pieces ; 
Therefore  they  deny  Yahwe,  10 

20  And  treason  they  swallow  greedily. 

Then  I said,  ‘ How  can  God  have  noticed  anything  ? ii 
Has  the  Most  High  the  power  to  discern  ? 

Behold,  the  wicked  prosper,  12 

The  unrighteous  amass  wealth. 

How  vain  it  is  to  cleanse  my  heart,  13 

And  to  desire  the  dwelling-place  of  his  glory. 

When  strokes  fall  upon  me  continually,  14 

And  stripes  every  morning.’ 

And  shuddering  took  hold  of  me 
30  At  the  iniquity  of  those  of  Jerahmeel ; 16 

For  my  heart  was  astonished,  21 

And  in  my  reins  I was  horror-stricken  ; 

I myself  rejected  wisdom,  15 

Thy  lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  I denied  ; 

I became  a dullard,  I was  ignorant,  22 

I lacked  discernment  respecting  thee. 

Until  I gave  heed  to  the  judgments  of  God,  17 

And  discerned  the  future  of  those  men  ; 

How  ^suddenly^.  calamities  overtake  them  ! 18 

40  Thou  castest  upon  them  gloom  ^of  Deathland^  ! 

How  are  they  brought  to  ruin  in  a moment,  19 

Swept  clean  away  are  the  impious  ones ! 

Jerahmeel  and  Cusham  are  destroyed,  20 

The  Arabians  and  Misrites  thou  sweepest  away. 

But  as  for  me,  I rejoice  evermore  ; 23 

Thou  hast  hold  of  my  right  hand  : 

According  to  thy  purpose  thou  leadest  me,  24 

And  makest  known  to  me  the  path  of  glory. 

Whom  has  Yahwe  ^for  a peer+  in  heaven  ? 25 

50  Or  who  upon  earth  is  like  God,  my  stronghold  ? 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  pine  for  him — 

My  Rock  and  my  Portion  for  ever. 
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Truly  those  will  perish  who  iusult  thee,  27 

Every  one  that  blasphemes  thy  name  thou  wilt  ex- 
tinguish. 

But  as  for  me,  I cleave  unto  my  God,  28 

I trust  in  Yahwe^  my  Refuge.^ 


I.  less  probably  ‘ only 

good,’  i.e.  even  when  as  now  the  wicked 
seem  to  be  God’s  favourites.  As  in 
xxxix.  6,  Ixii.  2,  &c.,  renderings  vary. 
Adopting  the  secondary  adversative 
sense,  J gives  attamen  ; 2 ’n\y]v  outws  ; 
Calvin  atqiii.  Marot  finely  ‘ Si  est  ce 

que  Dieu  est  tres  doux.  belongs  to 

the  whole  sentence,  including  the  state- 
ment of  God’s  abhorrence  of  Jerahmeel. 
— 3.  My  feet  gave  way.  As  we  shall 
see  presently,  it  was  the  prevailing 
might  of  the  Edomite  oppressors  which 
led  a section  of  the  pious  community 
into  grievous  sin,  denying  Yahwe’s 
lovingGndness  and  faithfulness  (/.  34). 
Another  psalmist,  qualifying  a similar 
confession  which  might  scandalize  the 
community,  represents  this  ‘giving  way 
of  the  feet  ’ as  merely  an  apprehended 
danger.  ‘ If  I say.  My  foot  gives  way,  | 
Thy  lovingkindness,  O Yahwe  ! holds 
me  up.’ 

5.  The  impious  were  a con- 
tinual eyesore  to  the  pious.  ‘ Let  me 
put  a guard  on  my  mouth,’  says  one  of 
their  representatives,  ‘ while  the  wicked 
confronts  me’  (xxxix.  2).  Intercourse 
with  them  was  a sin  (xxvi.  4^^,  1.  18)  ; 
but  even  to  be  enraged  at  them  (see  on 
xxxvii.  I,  xlix.  6)  was  only  too  likely 
to  lead  to  sin.  Hence  the  need  of 
frank  declarations  like  the  present  and 
the  parallel  psalms.  — 7.  Stripes^ 

Metaphorically,  as  v.  i^b, 

xxxviii.  6 ; cp.  Isa.  i.  6,  liii.  5.  For 
the  idea  of  //.  7,  8,  cp.  Job  xxi.  9, 
‘ Their  houses  are  prosperous,  without 
fear,  | Neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon 
them.’ 

15-18.  Parallel  passage,  xciv.  4 f. 
— 19.  Deny  Yahwe,  as  xlix.  3,  14,  17, 

1.  22. — 20.  It  is  treason,  , even 

for  Cushites  to  violate  holy  persons  or 
things  on  Yahwe’s  land. — Swallow 
greedily.  Cp.  Job  xxxiv.  7,  ‘(Job)  who 


drinks  up  scorning  like  water.’ — 21-28. 
Then  1 said,  See.  Parallel  passages, 
xciv.  7,  ‘ And  I said,  Yahwe  doth  not 
see,  Jacob’s  God  doth  not  observe’  ; 
X.  4,  II,  13  ; Job  xxii.  13. — How  vain 
is  it,  Sec.  Parallel  passages,  xxxix.  gb, 
cxvi.  II  ; Job  xxi.  15,  xxii.  13.  In  his 
consternation  (cxvi.  ii)  the  speaker 
contradicts  the  finest  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms  {e.g.  xxvi.). — To  cleanse  my 
heart,  i.e.  to  keep  it  free  from  the  sense 
of  guilt  (cp.  Prov.  XX.  9).— 29  ff.  See 
crit.  notes. 

33-36.  See  introd.,  and  crit.  notes. 
True  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  that 
God  is  a re  warder  of  those  that  seek 
him  (xxiv.  5 f.).  A dnllard.  Cp. 
xcii.  7 f.,  xciv.  12  f. — 37.  The  judgments 
of  God,  i.e.  how^  God  manifests  his 
justice  in  act.  M,  ‘ the  sanctuaries  of 
God,’  which  most,  very  unsuitably  to 
the  context,  take  to  mean  the  temple 
(cp.  Ixviii.  36).  Some,  however^  (Gl., 
Ew.,  Hi.,  Wellh.,  Duhm),  explain, 
‘God’s  secrets,  or  mysteries’  (Wisd. 
ii.  22),  the  divine  plans  or  principles  of 
action  being  like  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  temple,  and  requiring  a special 
preliminary  purification.  Duhm  even 
thinks  that  this  peculiar  phrase  may 
refer  to  the  Phariscean  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, which  was  at  first  esoteric, 
and  only  propagated  with  caution. 
The  sense  produced  by  this  rendering 
is  good,  but  the  Hebrew  has  to  be 
forced.  Consequently  the  text  must 
be  wrong.  See  crit.  note. — 40.  Gloom 
{of  Deathland).  Cp.  Iv.  6b.  The 
‘ gloom  ’ is  that  of  sudden  calamity  ; 
see  next  stanza. — 42.  The  impious,  as 
/.  5. — 43  f.  The  renewed  reference  to 
the  offending  peoples  by  their  names 
shows  the  art  of  the  poet  ; stanza  1 1 
corresponds  to  stanza  4.  For  a time 
Jerahmeel  and  Cusham,  Arabia  and 
Misrim  seemed  gods  upon  earth,  and 
crushed  Yahwe’s  poor  without  mercy. 
Now  the  retaliation  arrives  ; Yahwe 
crushes  his  people’s  enemies.  The 
traditional  text  is  obscure  and  scarcely 


^ The  Lord.  ’ To  rehearse  all  thy  wonders. 

^ So,  before  the  moderns,  Vatablus  (Cr/V.  Sacr.,  1660,  iii.  3837). 
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intelligible.  The  editor  evidently  in- 
tended a parallelism  of  expression 

between  and  Da‘7:i.  But  no 

T : T 

exegesis  will  succeed  in  producing  a 
parallelism  of  thought.  ‘ Their  phantasm’ 

can  only  mean  ‘ their  semblance 
of  life  ’ ; but  ‘ a dream  ’ (Di^n)  has 
reference  to  the  impression  produced 
on  an  observer  by  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  living  persons  (cp.  Job  xx.  8). 
The  one  records  an  objective,  the  other 
a subjective  fact.  The  verb  nOil 
too  is  most  unsuitable.  Men  do  not 
despise  their  dreams ; indeed,  the 
ancients  ascribed  to  them  a prophetic 
significance.  Nor  can  Yahwe  be  said 
to  ‘ despise  ’ those  whom  he  sweeps 
away  as  by  a destructive  flood. 

45.  Stanza  12  corresponds  to  stanza 
I.  Now  that  the  speaker  sees  that 
God  is  just— stern  to  the  transgressors, 


but  good  to  the  upright — he  can  take 
up  again  the  (‘  as  for  me  ’)  of  /.  3, 
and  give  it  a happier  setting.  ‘ As  for 
me  ’ — whose  feet  but  lately  gave  way 
— ‘ I rejoice  evermore  ’(TOD).  And 
then  follows  a striking  and  felicitous 
repetition  of  the  substance  of  xvi.  7-9 
and  1 1 (see  notes). 

49  f.  Israel’s  ‘ goodly  heritage  ’ — 
to  be  united  to  the  God  of  gods.  Even 
now,  he  is  conscious  of  this  happiness, 
but  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  will  be  in 
the  near  Messianic  future.  The  ‘ king 
of  glory’  (xxiv.  7-10)  has  not  yet  made 
his  triumphant  entrance  into  his  sanc- 
tuary. See  introd. 

53.  It  is  no  vague  anathema 
against  the  wicked  in  general.  The 
inveterate  and  incorrigible  enemies  of 
Israel  and  Israel’s  religion  are  the 
objects  of  the  speaker’s  wrath.  Cp. 
xliv.  17,  Ixxiv.  18. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  Why,  inquires  Duhm,  should  ‘ Israel’ be  mentioned 
as  a people,  when  no  reference  is  made  in  the  sequel  to  non-Israelites  ? 
Besides  v.  la  seems  to  be  too  short.  Hence  Schorr,  Gratz,  Perles,  and 
Duhm  read  'IV'h  and  draw  over  to  /.  2.  But  the 

••  T T : ' - 

distich  thus  produced  is  not  a good  one,  and  the  sequel  rightly  read  leads 
us  to  expect  a reference  to  non-Israelites.  In  Ixxvi.  6 has 

taken  the  place  of  ; it  is  probable  that  the  same  word  should 

be  substituted  here  for  the  traditional  reading  A word  has 

fallen  out  before  'HT  ; it  is  the  resemblance  of  which  to  diD  in 

/.  I may  have  led  to  the  omission.  Read  therefore — 

mn'. 

••  T : 

3 f.  jM  (Kt.)  or  -VlO^  (^r.).  Ba.  defends  But  a 

T — • • T T * 

participial  clause  like  this  at  the  opening  of  a narrative  is  very  unlikely. 
Kon.  (§  348  e iS)  thinks  that  the  position  of  the  > may  be  influenced  by 
But  the  words  are  certainly  corrupt,  i.  tOJ/OD  is  a needless 
qualification  ; the  speaker,  as  we  shall  see,  had  not  almost,  but  altogether 
slipped.  2.  It  is  metrically  superfluous.  3.  HlOJ,  ‘ to  swerve,’ should  be 
followed  by  or  the  like  (xliv.  19).  Gr.,  for  a reason  of  his  own, 

reads  but  keeps  But  this  word,  not  less  than 

represents  ; 3=^)  V bas  grown  out  of  a misplaced  In  ’’IlDJj  '1 

is  a fragment  of  ; 1 has  dropped  out. — M (Kt.)  or 

T \ T : \ 

(Kr.).  Kr.  has  very  little  support  from  MSS.  Del.  and  Ba.  defend 
nDE)’;^/  grammatically,  but  there  is  a most  important  previous  question  : 
can  mean  ‘ to  slip  ’ ? A Latin  parallel  {fuftdere.,  effimdere')  is 
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worthless.  is  also  suspicious  ; nowhere  else  does  this  mean 

‘almost.’  Read  nn32 

5 f.  M Read  (see  on  v.  6,  Ixxv.  5).  The  same 

word  ('J)  in  another  corrupt  form  occurs  in  v.  19  (/.  42). — M 
Read  (cp.  on  xlix.  6). 

7 f.  M Cp.  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  where  the  lexicons  give  the  Arabic 

sense  of  ‘bands.’  There,  however,  read  (and  for 

— : — • T “V 

In  our  passage  read  r)i''2rT.  Less  probably  Gr.,  G has 

avdv(V(TL%'  {dvavioiarisl). — M Rut  a reference  to 

euthanasia  is  out  of  place.  Most  read  DPI  ‘lob’  (Moerlius  in  1737,  Street, 

T I r 

Ewald,  Hitzig,  Wellh.  &c.).  But  DD  and  do  not  go  well  together. 

A more  thorough  correction  is  required.  G iv  tm  Saudrcp  avrwu  (attached 
to  a)  Kal  arepecofxa  iv  Trj  pdo-TiyL  avTc^v  (0^023  Read 

Q^bt.  ' 

T 

gd.  M Strange.  ‘They  are  not  in  the  trouble 

of  men’  ! In  the  form  Ron.  (ii.  446)  finds  the  influence  of  forms 

like  (ii.  5)  and  (v.  12).  Read  DV^.  The  ^ 

was  inserted  to  make  sense  after  V had  been  corrupted  into  y. 

for  as  perhaps  in  Jer.  xvii.  16  and  Isa.  xvii.  ii  (see  SBOT,  Heb., 

pp.  90,  195,  but  also  Crit.  Bib.,  pp.  24,  62).  Read  "T'JnJ  DVQI 

T T • : ••  ; 

(cf.  Dt.  xxxii.  35,  Job  xxi.  30). 

II  f.  M ‘All  the  Vss.  except  T have  misunderstood  the 

word,’  says  Ba.  Rather,  all  the  Vss.,  inch  T,  except  G,  misunderstand. 
2 rjfKfiLaaapTo ; J 7mtriti  stmt  (a/  p^')  ; T (surrounds  them). 

Three  guesses.  The  modern  view  is  also  a guess.  G has  the  true  text  ; 
eKpdrrjaev  avTovs,  i.e.  IDnirThi.  became  Jph^. — M has 

been  suggested).  Cf.  (from  jlllD , Bo.),  Gen.  xlix.  ii.  Both 

Jl’’^  and  J1?)D  should  be  corrected  (so  Gr.,  Ball  in  Gen.),  and  in 

Ex.  xxxiv.  33  should  be  HDDrj.  Correct  also  in  Prov.  vii.  10. 

L.  12  as  a whole  should  run  thus,  DlwH  jTlD3  • So  virtually 

Herz.  If  DDH  belong  together  (T  and  accents),  has  no 

T T T 

object.  Note  plur.  verbs  in  G S. 

13.  M 3'?nr3  G t^ikevafTin  w?  fx  ore'aroy  ^ dfitxta  avTcop, 

..  ..  ••  ••  .p 

which  Suidas  explains,  ‘ With  all  security  they  will  speak  unrighteusness.’ 
Tj  ddiK.  (so  S)  is  of  course  right,  as  Bp.  Horsley,  Hi.,  Ew.  and  most  agree. 
But  as  a mere  synonym  for  is  very  doubtful  ; is  there  any 

reason  for  emphasizing  insensibility  here  (it  is  otherwise  in  xvii.  10)? 


I. 


Y 
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Herz  suggests,  But  means  to  close  the 

eyes  ; we  hardly  dare  extend  the  reference.  Better,  '1^3  ; 

cf-  n3  ii-  145  Nah.  ii.  2,  Prov.  xxiv.  5. 

14.  i\Ps  should  mean  ‘imaginations’  (so  S),  but  cannot  be 

so  rendered.  Prov.  xviii.  ii  is  certainly  corrupt.  There  has  been  both 
transposition  and  corruption.  Read  perhaps  •ITZ))'’ 

T 

15  f.  AI  an  Aramaizing  arr.  'key.  of  unsuitable  sense.  Note 

Pasek.  Then  follows  3^")^  ; clearly  wrong.  Wicked  men  do  not 

T ; : ~ • 

‘ speak  concerning  evil  ’ ; they  speak  evil,  and  then  they  act  evil.  M’s 
division  of  the  verse  too  is  against  the  Vss.,  except  2 and  perhaps  J (see 
Lagarde).  The  key  is  supplied  by  a parallel  psalm  (xciv.).  Read  ^1^3/ 

^>s3”T'’  (xciv.  5^?).  PT3.  is  no  doubt  from  (cp.  20). — 

iM  n:;iT  DnisD  ; g ci^tKiav  els  TO  v\f/os  (cp.  S)  ekukrjo'av.  For 

pVy  we  should  expect  p/ip,  always  used  with  (xxxi.  19,  Ixxv.  6, 

xciv.  9,  I S.  ii.  3).  Or  \ve  might  read  ’Z^pjp  (Buhl,  ‘ for  IDpy^);  cp.  SBOT 
on  Isa.  XXX  12).  Both  inadequate  corrections.  Note  repeated 
Siegfr.-Sta.  remark,  p.  379,  ‘ In  Ps.  x.  5,  Ivi.  3,  xcii.  9,  perhaps  textual 
error.’  They  might  have  added  Ixxiii.  9.  Read  certainly  pKDFn'  □’£^3 
(213''')-  'nT’  is  represented  both  by  DITrjrj  and  partly  by  (f-^. 

by  nT). 

17  f.  M DH'S  □’’131^3  ; a strange  phrase,  however  interpreted  ! 

The  editor  has  cleverly  made  an  external  parallelism  between  in 

a and  YTN3  in  b.  But  xciv.  '^b  supplies  the  true  key,  which  also  solves 
the  problem  of  the  next  line,  where  the  tongue  is  represented  as  a roving 
brigand  ("|PrTJn  ; Lag.,  Now.,  We.  *?[Ynri,p;  Tg  however  i-e. 

[Herz],  or  ‘LOilip.n  [Ixxxiii.  15]).  Read  11.  17  f.,— 

Trniin' 

Observe  here  that  must  have  been  written  ; II 

attached  itself  to  a misplaced  fragment  of  (viz. 

19  f.  M dSl  iD3^  I ]db-  So  Kt.;  but  Kr.  which  the 

. T ••  r T 

Rabbis  and  most  moderns  prefer.  G 8ia  rovro  emo-rpe-^eL  6 kuds  p.ov 
evTavda,  i.e.  ''Q37  3^1^'  (cp.  S).  There  is  deep  corruption.  Houb.,  Lag., 

Perles  Dll':)  ]^b  ; Gildem.eister  {ZDMG  xiii.  530)  ’b  ; 

Herz,  biyp  But,  as  the  parallel  psalms  show,  a reference  to 
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deniers  of  God  is  to  be  expected.  Read  certainly — 

(ni.T).— M Vpl.  ‘Quite  obscure’  (Kautzsch).  Bread 

(? /.  19)  and  water,  the  rewards  of  impiety?  Or  (apart  from  /,  19)  can 
‘water’  mean  ‘doctrine’  (cp.  PirJce  Aboth  i.  4,  ii).  So  perhaps  2,  Kai 
(?  TrXrjpi'js.  G Ka\  r]p€pai  TrXr'ipeLS  = 

G 2 J read  Budde,  Wellh.  D'Q.  Herz, 

Such  groping  is  quite  inetfectual.  As  a parallel  to  /.  19  read, 
•Ijib’'  ; cp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  ii  (Tl^bn).  See  exeg.  note. 

T T * - T 

21.  M ; G Kill  eiTTav.  Read  certainly  "11^X1  (see  /.  25);  for  a 

parallel,  see  on  xciv.  7.  G’s  Kal  elna,  at  the  head  of  v,  13,  may  have  been 
a marginal  correction  of  /cal  elnav. 

23  f.  M Probably  a fragment  of  written  by  error  instead 

of  M’s  is  no  doubt  from  G Idov  dpaproiXol  /cal 

(vdrjvovvrai. —M  Read  (very  nearly  so  Gr.). 

T " T - : 

25  f.  For  G,  see  on  /.  21. — In  /.  26  the  editor  recast  an  indistinctly 

written  passage  on  the  model  of  xxvi.  6 (also  corrupt).  Read  ybnx*) 

m3  See  on  xxvi.  6. 

27  f.  M ; a good  construction  (Kon.  239/^),  but  against 

parallelism.  Read  — M 'FinDim  ; G /cal  6 eAey;)^os-  pov. 

Read  Cp.  /.  7. 

29  f,  M or  rather,  — 1,  as  some  MSS.  give,  and  as  is 

implied  by  G ’A  S J T ; so  Now.,  Bii.,  Kau.,  We.,  Kon.  (§  200b).  The 

natural  sequel,  however,  of  an  exclamation  like  that  in  //.  21 — 28  is  not 
beating  one’s  brains  to  solve  the  intellectual  problem  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  but  first  a natural  horror  at  the  dreadful  alternatives 
presented  to  one,  and  next  a step  forward  into  the  untried  land  of  denial. 
Cp.  Job  xxi.  6.  So  too  in  /.  30,  how  weak  and  how  obscure  is  the 
traditional  reading,  ^2^2  N'H  [Kr.  N'lH]  ! Which  does  brpy 

mean — ‘difficult),’  or  ‘misery,’  or  ‘perniciousness’?  Experience  warns 
us  to  expect  that  partly  accident,  partly  editorial  regard  for  edification, 
has  transformed  the  text,  not  however  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  traces  of 
the  original  text.  Read  probably, — 

n^ynri  pins'Fiji 

31  f.  yon/l''  ‘was  embittered’??  G r]v(j)pdv6r]v  = ; but  Syro- 

Hex.,  Compk,  Aid.  read  f^fKavdrj,  Vg.  ‘ inflammatum  est,’  z.e. 

(cp.  xxxix.  4).  Possibly  the  text  had  which  could  be  e.xplained 
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either  as  DOn/T*  or  as  yiorT/l'.  But  neither  will  suit.  Read 
or  (Hab.  i.  5),  out  of  which  came  G’s  reading? — M 

‘pungerer’?  Read  either  or  (Gr.).  See  cxliii.  4. 

33  f.  Corrupt  but  not  ‘desperate  ’ (Kau.).  (i)  Del.  gives  the  sense  as 

follows, — ‘ For  such  persons  {z.e.  those  who  uttered  the  words  ofw.  ii — 14) 
doubt  has  become  the  passage  to  apostacy.’  But  the  poet  has  won  quite 
a different  solution  of  the  enigma  of  human  lots.  ‘ If  I had  ventured  on 
such  reasoning,’  he  thinks,  ‘ I should  have  broken  the  covenant  and 
given  up  the  fellowship  of  God’s  children;  I should  consequently  have 
lost  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy.’  But  the  mode  of  expressing  this 
ascribed  to  the  psalmist  is  very  unnatural.  (2)  Hitzig  explains,  ‘ If  I 
had  attempted  to  realize  the  entire  amount  of  these  chastisements  {z>.  14) 
by  counting  up  the  separate  instances,  I should  have  been  overpowered, 
and  been  driven  into  apostacy.’  (3)  Konig  (ii.  250)  takes  to  be  an 
adverb  (G  ovtcos  ; J sic).  (4)  Following  S T,  and  perhaps  A 0 (roiavra), 
Bo.,  Gr.  read  DniOS-  (5)  Ew.,  We.,  after  Saad.,  nDH  T*03.  (6)  Klost., 

V : T : • * 

. (7)  Ba.,  however,  takes  the  first  step  towards  a true  compre- 

T T 

hensiori  of  the  passage.  He  omits  in  (DN  written  at 

the  end  of  a line  to  fill  up  a gap,  and  then  mistaken  for  an  independent 
word),  and  would  adopt  either  Klost. ’s  niDB  or  nUn  n^n  i/33.  He 

T T ••  • T ••  : 

also  denies  that  v.  I5(^  is  a hypothetical  clause.  This  gives  the  sense,  ‘ I 
said,  “Such  [facts  opposed  to  a belief  in  the  divine  justice]  will  I count 
up;  yea,  I have  broken  faith  to  the  generation  of  thy  sons.”’  But 
surely  ‘ such  will  I count  up ’ and ‘broken  faith  to  the  generation’  &c. 
cannot  be  right.  A radical  and  yet  not  arbitrary  treatment  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We.  omits  (an  expansion  of  QK)  ; plausibly  no 

doubt,  but  how  are  the  remaining  difficulties  to  begot  over?  WF’s  trans- 
lation, even  in  the  light  of  the  note,  is  impossible.  Gr.  suggests  n"T3,"Th^ 
for  "Iin  for  y22  “Til,  and  for  •'ni:in  ; Perles 

{Anal.  41),  71/331  for  1^1  Of  these  suggestions  the  two  latter 

are  the  only  useful  ones,  ^13ll^^  is  not  very  near  and  the 

phrase  ‘ I denied  the  glory  of  thy  face  ’ is  unparalleled.  Let  us  keep 
before  us  Ba.’s  view  of  the  construction  of  v.  15,  and  the  correction, 
already  made,  of  v.  \ia  (/.  21),  and  we  shall  probably  read  thus, — 

1:331 

>1113  ■4ii:3?<i  -^ipi 

35.  M However  we  interpret  >2  in  /.  33,  is  not 

what  we  expect.  Probably  it  arose  under  the  influence  of  in  v.  23 
(M).  G has  Ko-yw  e^ovdev(oiJ.evos,  i.e.  lOH  (cf.  G,  V.  2o).  Read 

probably  >113731  (Jer.  x.  14,  21  ; li.  17,  Isa.  xix.  ii).  This  may  have 
been  written  '1373^1 ; ^ would  easily  become  expanded  into  Cp. 

on  xvii.  4I. 
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36.  M nvjni,  ‘ I passed  into  the  category  of  “brutes,”  i.e. 

sank  to  their  leveP  (Kon.  Synt.  § Unconvincing.  It  is  an 

individual  who  speaks;  why,  then,  the  plural.^  We.,  but  this  is 

T : 

arbitrary.  Besides,  it  should  be  nrjn33  (Job  xviii.  3).  Read 
‘’/iinprr  (Gr.),  and  so  obtain  a perfect  parallelism  (see  xcii.  7).  The  words 
became  half  effaced,  and  the  scribe  thought  of  xlix.  13,  21  (DIOTp). 

37-  M ; G ecos  eio-eXdco  ets  to  ciytacrTrjptou  rov 

Seod.  But  see  exeg.  note.  Read  drove 

out  J became  ^ became  K*). 

39-  M 'rT^^.  G zrXni^  diaras  do^iorriras  edov  avrois  : 

T * T ' T - 

is  not  recognized  as  the  object.  Reserve  and  read 

T “ * 

(cp.  Job  xxvii.  20,  and  see  on  xxxv.  6).  “'hJ,  see  /.  41  ; so  S,  Gr. 

40.  M □n“7pn.  G eV  T<y  i7Tape?ivat  = jy\i^‘mb  ; see  Ba., 

who,  however,  reads  (Zeph.  i.  15,  Job  xxx.  3);  so  Klo.,  Now. 

Inadequate  ; why  has  the  frequent  occurrence  of  in  Job  been 

forgotten  ? Read  ; cp.  Iv.  5. 

42.  M nin^2I”]0,  ‘ in  consequence  of  calamities  ’ ? G Siu  t7)u  dvopiau 
avTutv  =:  reading  is  ; cp.  /.  5.  /Bn  is  editorial. 

43  f.  M V^pnipii'D^^nS  (we  disregard  Athnah).  The  first 

suspicious  word  is  Y'pnD.  G i^€yeipopevov  = Y'^p^  (so  S 2 J)  ; the  next 
(Budde  But  the  whole  of  v.  20  is  uncertain  ; how  can 

hdjt  I (note  Pasek)  be  right?  ought  to  be  a class- 

name  or  ethnic,  and  QlPnO  ought  to  be  parallel  to  it.  Similarly, 
ought  to  be  a verb  corresponding  to  ”0/1  (or  rather  the  verb  out  of  which 
'/  has  sprung).  We  have  a right  to  presume  ethnic  references,  and 
experience  elsewhere  permits  no  doubt  as  to  the  particular  references. 
Read — 

^013  DV'^3] 
npp/  2y^ 

For  cp.  Am.  V.  26,  Ezek.  xxiii.  14. 

45.  M But  a verb  is  wanted  (cp.  xvi.  8);  xvi.  9 suggests 

np'TO. 

48.  M 'jjnp/  noiD  //NT  To  render  ‘thou  wilt  lead  me  to  (the 
goal  of)  glory’  (Zech.  ii.  12)  is  impossible,  and  to  assume  with  Kdnig 
(§  319  m, 8)  the  double  influence  of  3 is  unnatural.  Moreover,  if  1133 
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meant  the  divine  glory,  a suffix  was  desirable,  and  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing lUD  should  have  followed  Besides,  the  idea  of 

entrance  into  God’s  glory  would  have  needed  amplification  ; it  is 
hazardous  to  assume  in  the  poet  a sudden  flash  of  intuition.  Gr,,  We. 
(but  cp.  Skizzeii^  vi,  79)  emend  into  “T^H-  But  ‘fetched  thee 

after  me  with  the  hand  ’ is  tautological.  The  key  to  the  passage  is 

xvi.  II  (cp.  note  on  /.  45) ; the  true  reading  must  be  ”1133 

....  ^ . 

"T  and  p,  y and  H confounded.  So  /ew.  Rel.  Life  (’98),  p.  240.  Beer’s 
suggestion  {ZATW,  xxi.  [1901],  77  f.),  confirms 

the  first  part  of  this,  but  'jin  is  clearly  no  improvement.  G neglects 
"IHN  — K.a\  fxfra  do^rjs  TTpocreXd^ov  pe. 

49  f-  ; an  obscure  and  imperfect  line.  Bruston 

Gr.  >p  Read  ']l;2  [.131']  \3  (lxxxix.7).— M *’n^*3n-N'p 

V"l^^3.  nOy  is  not  natural.  Read  probably  ^">^^3  ‘’•ly3“7^^3  \3V 

* V T T ' : ■ ' V T T • \ T • 

51  f.  Read  ip  nP3  (cp.  Ixxxiv.  2);  also  *’”11  ji,  omitting  the  second 

, **■  T 

'33P5  which  arose  out  of  a mental  confusion  between  niii  and 
Omit  D'nPi^  as  a rival  reading  to  (a  not  unfrequent  phenomenon). 

53  f.  M ^pri").  Read  certainly  ; the  Jerahmeelites  and  their 

abetters  are  meant.  Gr.  — M “733  rT3iPp3  ; very  harsh. 

Read  ^3^  (Ixxiv.  18). 

55  f.  M DMpJ^  n3"lp;  vague.  G r6  7rpoo-/coX\ao-dai  = np31  (Herz). 
Read  hiPi^3  ^*pp3^;  note  Pasek.— M HliT  31^^3  1 3i3”^‘:>.  'P 

is  a fragment  of  (dittogr.).  313  comes  from  '/in33- 

Close  the  line  with  niil'.  P31  is  an  arbitrary  amplification.  For 

"|b313Kp3  read  certainly  “['/TlhJpDJ  (xcvi.  3). 


PSALM  LXXIV.— I. 

Tetrameters.  The  first  part  of  this  composite  psalm  is  parallel  to  xliv.(2), 
Ixxix.,  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxix.,  and  Isa  Ixiii.  15 — Ixiv.  ii.  The  psalmist  throws  himself 
back  in  imagination  to  the  time  of  the  N.  Arabian  invasion,  when  Jerusalem  and 
even  the  temple  were  destroyed.  He  hears  the  Misrites  and  Jerahmeelites  raising 
shouts  of  triumph  on  the  sacred  site,  blaspheming  the  name  of  Yahwe,  and  singing 
praises  to  their  own  idol-god.  Deeds  of  violence  are  being  committed  throughout 
the  land,  and  it  seems  as  if  Israel  (personified)  were  about  to  become  a prey  to 
ravening  lions.  Qtiousque,  Domme  1 

The  psalm  has  been  variously  assigned  to  the  Chaldean  period  (‘  everlasting 
ruins,’  v.  ; ‘they  set  on  fire  thy  sanctuary,  v.  ^a),  and  to  the  Syrian  or  Mac- 
cabaean(‘the  synagogues,’ z;.  8 ; ‘no  more  any  prophet,’ 9 ; ‘blaspheme  thy 
name,  v.  10).  It  has  been  said  that  ‘ only  a premature  decision  as  to  the  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  Canon  makes  it  intelligible  that  so  many  commentators  have 
here  been  able  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth’  (Olshausen,  1853);  also 
that  ‘ the  date  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  (between  168  and  165  B.c.)  is  so  plain  that  it  is  super- 
fluous to  count  up  the  grounds  over  again’  (Duhm,  1899).  But  the  fact  remains 
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that  I Macc.  iv.  38  only  speaks  of  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  as  having  been 
burned  (cp.  2 Macc.  i.  8;  viii.  33),  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no  critical 
theory  can  be  relied  upon  which  is  not  based  on  a thoroughly  revised  text.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  correct  that  the  reference  to  synagogues  in  v.  9 depends  on  a 
questionable  interpretation  of  a phrase  which  has  been  introduced  by  corruption, 
and  that  the  reference  to  the  cessation  of  prophecy  in  v.  9 occurs  in  an  incorrect 
gloss  on  already  corrupt  words  at  the  end  of  the  same  verse,  also  that,  according 
to  numerous  parallels  in  other  psalms,  the  true  text  of  our  psalm  contains  references 
to  N.  Arabian  peoples  as  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  it  follows  that  the  current 
theories  must  be  abandoned,  and  a new  one  devised,  and  that  the  hesitation  of 
Delitzsch  was  more  reasonable  than  the  dogmatism  of  Olshausen.  We  may  admit 
that  the  invaders  spoken  of  were  hostile  to  the  religion  as  well  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  Jews  ; and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonian  warriors 
would  even  take  the  trouble  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Yahwe,  or  to  destroy 
consistently  all  his  sanctuaries.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  Jerahmeelites 
or  Edomites,  who  are  more  than  probably  referred  to  in  this  psalm.  As  linguistic 

evidence  of  a late  date  note  (/.  14). 

We  have  already  compared  this  psalm  with  Pss.  xliv.(")  and  lxxxix.(2).  It  is 
true,  nothing  is  said  in  our  psalm  respecting  the  defeat  of  Jewish  armies  (cp.  xlix. 
iia,  Ixxxix.  44),  but  this  omission  in  a psalm  which  was  written  long  after  the 
time  professedly  referred  to  need  not  be  a stumbling-block.  Besides,  Ps.  Ixxiv.^^^^ 
may  very  possibly  be  incomplete.  Certainly  the  mention  in  /.  8 of  the  Jerah- 
meelites, the  Arabians,  and  the  Cushites  as  the  wicked  neighbours  who  lay  waste 
the  land  of  the  Jews  reminds  us  forcibly  of  2 K.  xxiv.  2 (see  Crit.  Bib.),  where 
the  names  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  near  the  close  of  the  Jewish  state  are  given 
as  Cushites,  Jerahmeelites,  and  Misrites.  That  ‘ Misrites’  and  ‘Arabians’  are 
virtually  synonymous  needs  no  showing  (cp.  //.  2I  f.).  One  may  conjecture  that 
Pss.  Ixxiv.fi^  and  Ixxix.  are  about  contemporary  with  Isa.  Ixiii.  15 — Ixiv.  ii,  and 
that  all  these  works  were  originally  designed  as  lamentations  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  For  parallelisms  cp.  Isa.  Ixiv.  ii  f.  with  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
7 and  Ixxix.  i;  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  15  with  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  /.  29,  and  vv.  18  f.  with 
Ps.  Ixxiv.,  /.  31.  It  also  seems  probable  that  all  these  works  were  edited  and 
modified  for  liturgical  purposes.  Cp.  Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Isaiah,  Book  of,’  § 21 
(col.  2207). 


Deposi ted.  Of  A sapJi . i 

I Wherefore,  O Yahwe  ! spurnest  thou  thy  pious  ones? 
+Wherefore-f  smokes  thine  anger  at  the  flock  of  thy  tending? 
Remember  the  community  which  long  ago  thou  didst 
acquire,  2 

[Thy  people  which]  thou  redeemedst  as  the  tribe  of  thy 
heritage  ; 

[(?)  Pity  the  place  which  thou  didst  choose  for  thy 
name,  (?)] 

The  mountain  of  Zion  whereon  thou  hast  dwelt  : 

Hide  thy  poor  from  the  wickedness  of  their  neighbours.  3 
Of  those  of  Jerahmeel,  Arabia,  and  Cush. 

The  Misrites  roar  within  thy  sanctuary,  4 

10  [They  cry]  in  the  midst  of  thy  dwelling-place  ; 

(?)  As  on  a festival-day  the  Jerahmeelites  shout,  5 

The  Ashhurites  praise  their  idol.  (?) 
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They  have  destroyed  the  gates,  broken  the  bars,  6 

Striking  with  two-edged  axes  ; 

They  have  set  on  fire  thy  sanctuar}^  7 

They  have  thrown  down  and  defiled  the  dwelling-place  of 
thy  name. 

They  have  said  in  their  heart.  Come,  let  us  extinguish  them.  8 


Let  us  sweep  the  name  of  Israel  from  the  land. 

Our  palaces  they  have  annihilated,  9 

20  'And  there  is  no  longer  among  us  any  sanctuary. 

How  long  shall  the  Alisrite  insult,  O Yah  we  ? lo 

^How  long^  shall  the  Arabian  blaspheme  thy  name  ? 
Wherefore  drawest  thou  [back]  thy  hand  1 1 

From  the  sword  of  [Rehoboth]  and  Jerahmeel. 

Ashhur  and  Arabia  insult  thee,  O Yahwe!  i8 

Gebal  and  Ammon  blaspheme  thy  name. 

Deliver  not  to  the  lions  the  soul  of  thy  loyal  one,  19 

The  life  of  thy  sufferers  forget  not  perpetually. 

Look  [and  see  from  thy]  mansion  of  glory  ! 20 

30  The  land  is  full  of  the  deeds  of  violence. 


Let  not  the  crushed  one  withdraw  [from  thee]  disgraced!  21 
Let  the  sufferers  and  the  poor  praise  thy  name  1 

[See  my]  disgrace,  O Yahwe  ! [from]  the  Arabians  ; 22 

Think  how  I am  insulted  by  Kenaz  and  Gebal.^ 

Neglect  not  the  sound  of  my  cry,  23 

Let  the  shriek  of  the  sufferer  present  itself  before  thee  1 


I.  n^T.  See  on  xliii.  2. — 2.  Cp.  Dt. 
xxix.  19,  and  see  on  Ixxx.  5.  I's. 
xviii.  9 explains  the  figure.  — 4.  Cp. 
lit.  iv.  20,  Isa.  Ixiii.  17.  On  the  text 
of  Jer.  X.  16.  li.  19  see  Giesebrechi, 
fer.,  p.  65. — 6.  Thy  poor.  So  Ixxxiii. 
4 (corr.  text)  ; cp.  xii.  6,  Ixix.  34, 
cxxxii.  15.— 9.  Roar.  An  expression 
for  the  battle-cry  (Isa.  v.  29,  Jer.  ii. 
15).  So  in  Lam.  ii.  7,  of  the  same  foes 
as  are  referred  to  here,  ‘ They  have 
uttered  thtir  voice  in  the  liuuse  of 
Yahwe  as  on  a festival-day.’  Cp.  /.  ii. 
— 10.  M’s  enigmatical  reading  has 


caused  much  discussion.  If  the  words, 
‘ I'hey  set  up  their  signs  for  sign^,’ 
suited  the  parallelism,  it  would  be  best 
to  see  in  them  a reference  to  conse- 
crated symbols,  such  as  abounded  in 
all  eastern  religions  and  superstitions. 
Most,  however,  think  of  military 
standards  (cp.  Enc.  Bib..  ‘ Ensigns,’ 
§ i).  Jerome,  ‘ posuerunt  signa  sua  in 
tropaeum’;  Athanasius,  to  /caAou^si'a 
Trapd  TOiS  arparicoTais  aiyia.  Gratz  at 
one  time  thought  of  statues;  Duhm 
suggests  ‘signs  of  supremacy,  heraldic 
arms,  Greek  inscriptions  and  the  like.’ 


* There  is  no  prophet  any  more. 


2 Jerahmeel. 
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All  based  on  a mutilated  and  corrupt 
text.  See  crit.  note.  The  ‘ signs  ’ in 
V.  9 are  equally  fictitious. — 13 — 15.  See 
introd.  The  burning  of  the  temple  can 
only  be  proved  for  ttie  Chaldasan  (and 
Jerahmeelite  ?)  period  ; see  2 K.  xxv.  9. 
— 17  f.  Cp.  Ixxxiii.  4. — 19  f.  See  crit. 
note  and  cp.  Lam,  ii.  5,  7,  also  Isa. 
Ixiv.  10  [ii],  where  the  ‘precious 
things  ’ spoken  of  may  be  traditional 
sacred  spots  both  in  and  out  of  Jeru- 
salem.— 21  {.,  25  f.  Cp.  xlii.  II,  xliv. 
17  (corr.  text),  also  Isa.  lii.  4 f.,  where, 
in  the  most  probable  text,  the  Jerah- 
meelites  are  spoken  of  as  blaspheming 
the  name  of  Yahwe  (see  Crit.  Bib.). 


23.  Generally  the  complaint  is  that 
Yahwe  hides  his  face  (cp.  xliv.  25). 
The  conception  here  is  bolder,  "i  ne 
idea  is  that  the  sword  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites  is  dealing  such  havoc  that 
Yahwe  draws  back  his  hand  in  stupe- 
faction. See  Lam.  ii.  3,  and  cp.  Isa. 
li.9. 

25.  Aslihm^,&c.N.  Arabian  ethnics. 
See  xliv.  17  (corr.  text),  Ixxxiii.  8 f. 
— 27.  Cp.  XXXV.  17  (corr.  text),  where 
(as  here)  and  are  parallel 

(cp.  Ixxviii.  50,  cxliii.  3). — 29.  Clp.  Isa. 
Ixiii.  15,  and  see  introd. — 33  f.  Cp. 
//.  21  f,  25  f,  ICenaz,  as  v.  i^b. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  M Parallelism  and  the  analogy  of  xiii.  i 

&c.,  require  Moreover  rTJi  without  an  accus.  is  improbable 

(cp.  on  xliv.  10).— 4.  Insert  (parallelism  and  metre).— 5.  Insert 

something  like  On")  (similarly  Bi.).  Two  Paseks 

in  Z'.  2.-7.  M n^nn.  ‘Lift  up  thy  steps  (or, 

feet)  is  intolerable.  G enapov  rcn  ^e^pds  crov  ; 2 to  vxf/'copa  tcov  ttoScou  (tov. 
Gr.,  '3  n"inD-  All  inadequate.  The  next  phrase  is  equally  suspicious. 

‘Everlasting  ruins’  would  be  Dimn.  The  nearest  possible 

correction  is  "ITlpH  (cp.  on  Ixxxiii.  4).— 8.  The 

poverty  of  M’s  text  should  awaken  suspicion.  Read  D'Hiyi 
□'’’ypOT— 9-  Read  for  Tjnnii:  (vi.  8,  xlii.  ii),  and 

(Ixviii.  36)  for  TjnpVJ  ‘ thy  meeting-place,’  Kau.;  ‘ thy  assembly,’  BDB\ 

Trj?  iopTris  aov,  G).  in  Lam.  ii.  6a  should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

T and  many  MSS  , Tj*' — . 

10.  M (so  probably  G).  Grimme  appends 

T T 

nnrr',  while  woods  {Hebraica,  1887,  p.  261)  omits  and  yiV 

(/.  ii)  as  interpolated  from  v.  9,  where  he  takes  to  be  also  an 

interpolation.  Herz  reads  TliriS}  DIP,  ‘ there  they  have 

T * T T 

placed  their  axes  (.^j  as  ensigns.’  Read  probably,  TjirCl 

'yv:2  is  represented  in  M by  IDIP  and  nj*TlJ^  ; lini  by 

Ilf.  M may  be  grammatical,  but  is  it  translatable?  ]11V , 

(why  not  ?),  nPprjP,  and  yy“Tf3D3.  are  all  very  suspicious.  For 

T has  whence  Ba.  and  Herz  ‘they  destroy;’  Du. 

•lyp")''  (Ex.  xxi.  6);  Gr.  -ipn' ; Hal.  P'or  G ’A  2 B S J 

imply  or  '2-  Comparing  Lam.  ii.  'jb  it  is  plausible  to  read 

lya  Dvs  P'or  /.  12  we  may  read  03^^  •in3iy 

: *t  T;r 
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The  letters  of  the  tirst  two  words  were  mixed  up,  and  corrup- 
tion followed.  In  p seems  to  have  come  from  PT,  "7  from  1 ; jlT 

is  dittographic  (DPT  follows). 

13.  Kt.  ; Kr.  HJiyi  fso  some  MSS.  and  edd.).  G (S),  i^eKo-^av 
or  (^^^)  dieKo\j/ay.  Probably  G read  which  is  right  (so  first  Herz); 

the  Greek  verb  had  to  suit  d^luais. — M rT'rPj^D.  G S 2 n'nnD;  so  Rashi, 

TV'  T V T ; 

Gr.  But  the  suffix  is  unaccountable  (see  De  Jong,  15).  Read  □’'HJID-  — 
M "inv  is  a not  very  common  Aramaic  word  (plur.  in  T ; 

see  next  note).  Read  (Lam.  ii.  8).  Sense  and  metre 

gain. 

14  f.  M An  unproved  word.  New  Heb.  = ‘a  plane;’ 

1^73,  T,  I S.  iii.  20  = Heb.  Dllp.  T here  has  "):0DV1  ‘(with) 

a double-edged  cutting  instrument,’  which  points  to  ^];3,  or  DVB'D 
(Isa.  xli.  15  ; cp.  Ps.  cxlix.  6).  So  first  Herz.  To  this,  however,  we  must 
prefix  □'l")p3.  'p  fell  out  owing  to  p'1^321  which  preceded  it ; ^^1^3  in 
T Jer.  xlvi.  22  corresponds  to  Heb.  Dllp  (plural). — Read  T|''_  with  some 
MSS.  and  edd.  (/.  9). 

17.  M "in'  (cp.  G T ; absurdly  wrong  ; but  cp.  Kdn.  i.  580).  G 

“1^  T • 

7;  (TvyyivfLa  avrcov  en\  ro  avTO,  devre,  i.e.  *1  0*7  Dr.]-  No  doubt  this  is 

partly  correct.  '13^  in  M has  become  “^3-  After  we  expect  some 
verb,  I plur.  imperf.  with  suffix.  Gr.  reads  □'13^^3  ; Briill,  ; 

Herz,  But  the  critics  have  not  seen  that  "in’  is  a misplaced  part 

of  the  verb,  so  that  we  must  read  □“T'’n33[1]*  We  find  the  same  phrase 
’21  'i±>  in  Ixxxiii.  5. 

18.  M G (S)  KaTaTTa\>ao3ix.€v  ras  eopras 

Kvplov  dno  tt)?  y^s,  i.e.  Y")h^*3  pK"'’iyi3“^3  ; in  2 (?)  too  read 

KaTairavg-copev  for  KaraKavcTcopev,  cp.  the  same  error  in  G 2 K.  xxiii.  5,  1 1. 
That  and  are  correct,  is  plain ; parallelism  requires  this. 

But  what  are  the  ‘7N”'’"Tp‘lQ,  which  both  M and  G adopt  ? According  to 
most,  the  synagogues  (’A  2,  Del.,  Bii.,  We.,  Du.  &c.).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  synagogues  could  have  been  called  ilO 

{Sota  ix.  15)  is  a synonym  for  J3DO  DO,  which  cannot  mean  ‘ God’s 
meeting-place’;  indeed  T gives  *’3  for  the  Dyil  JT’B  of  M, 

Jer.  xxxix.  8.  One  might  plausibly  suggest  (cp.  /.  9),  but 

having  regard  to  Ixxxiii.  5 we  should  most  probably  read  D’^- 

The  enemy’s  ultimate  object  was  to  destroy,  not  Israel’s  sanctuaries,  but 
Israel  itself.  Observe  that  in  Jl'3li'0  was  corrupted  into 
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became  is  only  represented  by  TJ  ; ^3  (see  above) 

comes  from  -13^  • 

19.  M i-e.  ‘signa  cultus  Mosaic!,  furore  fanatico  deleta  ’ 

(De  Jong,  20).  Most  improbable.  Remembering  Lam.  ii.  5,  7,  read 
certainly  is  very  often  corrupted,  both  in  the  Psalms 

and  elsewhere. — M Here  is  dittographic. 

• T ••  • 

(Lam.  ii.  5). — M’s  is  a gloss  on  the  following  (partly  mis- 

read) words. 

20.  M’s  is  dittographic ; '’j“ir3“"Ty  follows.  PIV,  though 

supported  by  M’s  ^^'3^  (see  on  1.  19),  is  corrupt.  Read  certainly 

(parallelism  and  context). 

21  f.  M sometimes  represents  “1-^3  (see  on  Ixxxiii.  8), 

sometimes  (xxvii.  2). — M 3''ij^--  Read  '’3"1]7  (vii.  6,  &c.). 

• : • ••  * T“: 

23  f.  Insert  (Lam.  ii.  3),  with  Bi.  [so  now  Du.],  for  the  metre. — 

M n^3  7pin  nppp  ; Kr.  ■^p'n.  The  theory,  presupposed  by 

M,  that  is  a rhetorical  expansion  of  “Jl"*,  is  superfluous  (xliv.  4 

is  not  parallel).  It  forms  part  of  the  material  for  /.  24,  and  Bickell 
naturally  enough  proposes  the  gentle  correction,  ^^^3n  "^p'r!  3Tp3  '33. 
The  statement,  however,  is  both  ill  expressed  and  superfluous.  Similarly 
Street  (1790),  Duhm.  As  generally  in  this  psalm,  the  corruption  pre- 
sumably lies  deep.  Starting  from  this,  at  once  suggests  *7X3113' 
(3'3'*  3^'X  in  I S.  ix.  i represents  'fll'  see  Crit.  Bib.).  Remem- 
bering 3'1X  333  in  Lam.  ii.  3,  read  probably  *7X31113  [ ] 21113. 

The  missing  name  may  very  well  be  jli3fll ; 2111  fell  out  after  3111. 
“]pin  (cp.  plp3n)  and  il*73  both  represent  fragments  of  *7X3111'.  For 
1*73,  Wellh.  gives  the  impossible  rendering  ‘draw  forth,’  while  Deren- 
bourg  (ZATIV,  1881,  p.  333),  Gr.,  and  B.  Jacob  {ZATIV,  1896,  p.  131) 
read  n*7D.  G has  els  reXos,  which  S'  constantly  gives  for  n‘7D. 

25  f.  Error  lies,  not  only  in  )3T  (Lag.  P32),  but  in  JIXT-  G^^  gives 
a double  rendering,  raur?;?  = jl XT  (so  X T),  and  Krlaebis  {KTj](Teios) 
aov  = '^Jl'inX  (Gu,).  Both  readings,  and  also  13T,  arose  out  of  IIII^X  ; 

cp.  the  name  JITIX,  and  l''3Tn*7  in  xxxviii.  i.  33X  should  be  2113_; 

313  should  be  p3^7  *7211  (Ixxxiii.  8).  The  change  of  meaning  is 
certainly  great,  but  the  present  text  is  very  unsatisfactory.  For  ^ll 
read  *?JlSin. 

27.  M Jl'n*7.  G J,  De  Jong,  We.,  Du.  jl'n*7  ; Bii.  Jl^l^  (old  fern, 
ending);  Lag.  ]I^’J1'(1*7  (cp.  T,  and  Sirach,  xxxix.  30,  Ileb.)  ; Street 
(1790),  Schrader,  Gr.  JlID^  ; Kr.  Jin3^*7  ; Grimme  Tut  xxxv.  17, 

V T — — — — 
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suggests  ; cp.  on  xxii.  21.  JT*)!  is  a mere  slip. — M ‘thy 

turtle-dove,’  i.e.  Israel.  Unparalleled.  2 (Field),  edlda^as  t6u  vojjlov, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  miJT  (so  T J) — a playful  attempt  to  explain  the 
inexplicable.  G (S)  e^oii6koyovfx4vr]v  o-oi  = ; so  Street,  Gunkel  ; 

cp.  vi.  6.  Plausible,  but  not  favoured  by  parallelism.  We  expect  ^“T'Dn  ; 
perhaps  D fell  out,  and  "jl'n  became  "Jlin. 

29.  M LD3n.  ‘The  expression  is  strangely  short,  which 

beside  the  parallel  member  is  not  effective’  (01.).  The  berith  is  supposed 
to  be  the  pact  between  Yahwe  and  Israel.  But  this  is  here  unsuitable. 
Bi.,  following  G S,  reads  Tj — (see  next  note).  Hence  Gu., 

(cp.  in  Jewish  liturgy^).  Du.,  less  happily, 

‘ auf  die  Gemasteten.’  The  best  remedy  is  indicated  by  Ixxxix.  40  (see 
crit.  n.)  ; nn3  comes  from  Comparing  the  parallel  passage, 

Isa.  Ixiii.  15,  read  ‘d::;!:!.  b in  is  a frag- 

ment of  . See  next  note. 

30.  Street  (1790)  was  on  the  right  track;  (?)  has  got  out  of  its 

place.  So  Herz.  But  the  material  in  M G is  too  much  for  a tetrameter. 
Duhm  carries  up  into  the  preceding  line,  which  in  M G is  too 

short.  But  ‘look  on  the  fatted  beasts,  for  they  are  full’  is  a detestable 
sense.  Beyond  reasonable  doubt,  as  in  Ixv.  13,  Ixxxiii.  13,  comes 

from  and  most  probably  ''Dl£'’n/3  has  grown  out  of  a miswritten 

seems  to  be  a scribe’s  conjectural  variant  to 
Omit  the  initial  or  J,  which  either  represents  or  is  a dittogram  of 
the  suffix  in  Ijnnn. 

31.  is  certainly  wrong.  In  ix.  10,  x.  18  we  read  rT3"T3-  But  the 

corruption  lies  deeper.  after  is  superfluous  ; the  whole  line 

is  too  vague  and  indeflnite.  We  expect  a closing  reference  to  the  temple 
and  the  N.  Arabians,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Isa.  Ixiii.  15-19— a passage 
which  was  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  (see  introd.,  ad  fi7i). 
Even  M’s  text  of  Isa.  Ixiii.  18  will  show  this,  but  if  we  criticize  this  text  at 
all  keenly,  the  confirmation  becomes  still  stronger.  Read  most  probably 
as  vv.  18,  19 — 

D’rn’T  iDa-i’  no'? 

1DDU 

Now  that  we  have  a clue,  we  can  more  safely  proceed  to  apply  critical 
methods.  We  may  appropriately  read  /.  31  thus — 

1 Cp.  also  Hillel’s  saying,  ‘ Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron  ....  loving  thy 
fellow-creatures’  (JlT’n^n).  Similarly  Grimme,  Psalnienprobleme,  p.  77. 
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Line  32  now  acquires  a fuller  significance.  When  the  house  of 
praise  has  been  delivered,  Yahwe’s  worshippers  will  assemble  for  a solemn 
liturgical  function  of  thanksgiving. 

33-  M nnn  nrjip.  is  strange  ; we  expect 

'2''").  But  and  HBin  (/.  34)  are  not  parallel  words  ; nor  is  H.tjlp 
parallel  to  "lj)T.  For  a key  to  the  problem  see  xliii.  i (crit.  n.),  where 
"in  nan  has  grown  out  of  Read  rnH'’  [HN'")] 

34-  comes  from  (cp.  on  xliv.  23,  liii.  2,  Ivi.  2,  &c.), 

which  is  either  a variant  to  or  a gloss  on  or  rather  Op^ 

; see  on  vv.  lyh,  iZb.  For  we  can  now  read  'JIDin ; the 

T : ' ; T : v . ^ 

final  3 in  M represents  the  p in  Op.  The  context  relates  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  ; cp.  xliv.  16,  Ixxxix.  51  (corn  texts). 

35  f.  First  consider  /.  36.  M Hpiy  pVJp  An  awkwardly 

expressed  description  of  the  uproar  of  Yahwe’s  foes.  G presupposes 
Tfjn  nSyjp  This  has  grown  out  of  Oj;  ripV^ 

3 P confounded,  and  PO];  became 

Editorial  manipulation  has  evidently  not  been  spared.  It  now  becomes 
plain  that  p'pTlli  in  /.  35  has  come  out  of  '’jpp^>: ; p sprang  from  p, 

from  il- 


PSALM  LXXIV.— 2. 

1 ETRAMETERS.  Probably  a song  of  triumph  over  the  recovery  for  Israel  of  the 
N.  Arabian  border-land,  which  is  realized  by  faith  as  if  it  had  taken  place. 
Parallel  passages  are  Ps.  Ixxxix.  and  xcv.  The  proDemium,  which  seems  to 
have  been  lost,  may  have  been  parallel  to  Ixxxix.  2 — 8,  though,  since  lines  3 — 6 
(cp.  Ixxxix.  lof. ) are  parallel  to  Isa.  li.  gb,  10,  there  is  just  a possibility  that  the 
opening  may  have  resembled  Isa.  li.  ga,  and  have  contained  an  appeal  against 
Israel’s  enemies.  The  reference  to  the  dragon-myth  (cp.  Ps.  viii.,  /.  2f.  ; Isa.  li. 
pf.)  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  primitive  myths.  Wellh.  in  SHOT 
omitted  v.  14  as  an  interpolation.  In  Skizzen,  vi.  179,  he  restores  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  no  mythological  reference.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be 
maintained.  Duhm  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  present  writer;  see  also 
Gunkel  {Schbpf.,  pp.  42  f.). 


I But  [thou,]  O Yahwe  ! art  my  king  from  of  old,  12 

That  hast  wrought  deeds  of  succour  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth. 

It  was  thou  that  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strengtli, 

That  didst  break  the  heads  of  the  dragons  on  the  waters  ; 
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Thou  that  didst  shatter  the  heads  of  Leviathan,  14 

And  gavest  up  his  carcase  as  food  for  the  jackals  ; 

Thou  that  didst  clear  a way  for  fountain  and  stream,  15 

Thou  that  madest  to  burst  forth  the  rivers  of  Ethan. 

Thine  is  Jerahmeel,  thine  also  is  Ishmael,  16 

10  It  was  thou  that  didst  establish  Missur  and  Cusham  ; 

It  was  thou  that  didst  fix  all  the  bounds  of  the  land  ; 17 

Kenaz  and  Rehob — thou  didst  form  them. 


1.  My  king-.  See  on  xliv.  5. 
From  of  old,  for  Israel’s  origin  is  traced 
back  to  the  Creation. 

2.  ‘ deeds  of  succour  cp. 
xliv.  5A  The  Exodus  may  be  referred 
to  ; cp.  Ex.  viii.  i8[22],  where  Misraim 
(Misrim)is  referred  to  as  y-iNH  nnpa, 
‘ in  the  midst  of  the  earth.’ 

3 ff.  Cp.  Isa.  li.  9 f.  The  sea  ..  . 
the  7vaters,  i.e.  the  primaeval  ocean,  of 
which  the  dragon  Tiamat  was  the 
mythic  symbol.  The  dividing  of  the 
sea  (cp.  Gen.  i.  6 f.)  was  the  equiva- 
lent ot  the  mythic  dividing  of  Tiamat. 
See  Enc.  Bib.  ‘Creation,’  §21.  The 
dragons,  i.e.  the  monsters  which  took 
the  side  of  'I'iamat  in  the  mythic  war  of 
creation.  — The  heads  of  Leviathan.  A 
Babylonian  trail ition  (a  distant  echo  of 
which  is  traceable  in  Rev.  xii.  3)  gave 
twin  heads  to  the  mythic  dragon.  See 
Enc.  Bib.,  ‘Dragon,’  ‘Leviathan.’' — 
6.  On  the  double  representation  of  the 
punishment  of  Tiamat,  i.  as  consisting 
in  her  destruction,  and  2.  as  consisting 
in  her  being  placed  in  confinement  in 
the  ocean,  i.e.  the  ocean  which  is 

coiled  (lijlPpy?  Isa.  xxvii.  i)  round 

the  earth,  see  Enc.  Bib  as  above. — 7. 
The  rivers  of  Ethan.  Cp.  GLT 
It  is  here  assumed  that  Ethan  is  tlie 
name  of  a region,  viz.  the  Eihan.te  or 
Jerahmeelite  country  in  the  N.  Arabian 
border-land  where,  according  to  the 
most  plausible  hypothesis,  the  Hebrew 
tradition  placed  the  ])rimaeval  Paradise 
with  its  rivers,  d'hat  ‘ Ethanites  ’ and 
‘ 1 erahmeelites  ’ are  the  names  of  closely 
related  peoples,  if  we  should  not  rather 
say,  that  the  Ethanites  were  ‘ bne 
Jerahmeel’  (cp.  I K.  iv.  31  [v.  9], 
where'  Mahol’  comes  from  Jerahmeel), 


can  hardly  be  disputed  ; for  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  rest  of  the 
hypothesis  referred  to,  see  Enc.  Bib., 
‘ Paradise.’  It  is  not  impossible  that 
]”1)P , ‘ Eden,’  may  be  an  artificial 

modification  of  ‘ Ethan,’  and 

that  ‘ fountain  ’ (]'’PD)  may  refer  to  the 
fountain-head  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise.^ 
Gunkel’s  view  is  only  superficially 
different.  According  to  him,  the 
‘ perennial  ’ rivers  or  streams  are  those 
of  the  primaeval  ocean  (cp.  xxiv.  2, 

, ‘ ocean,  ; 11  JTn:irT  ‘ rivers  ’ ; 

see  ad  loc.).  For  the  streams  of  Para- 
dise were  originally  the  ocean-streams 
(see  Enc.  Bib.  as  above).  The  alter- 
native renderings  are  I.  that  supported 
recently  by  Gunkel  and  Duhm  — ‘ peren- 
nial rivers  ’ ; 2.  that  of  J and  EV — 

‘ mighty  rivers  ’ ; both  these  presuppose 
that  is  an  attributive  genitive 

(Ges.^2®\  § 128,  2w).  The  first  is  the 
more  plausible ; the  rendering  ‘ mighty  ’ 
for  iniK  is  not  to  be  supported  by 

T 

Gen.  xlix.  24,  Jer.  v.  15,  Mic.  vi.  2, 
since  tn'M  in  all  these  passages  is  open 
to  grave  suspicion.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  i.  that  the  three  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms  quoted  in  Ges.i^**^ 
for  the  attributive  genitive  (Ixxiii.  10, 
Ixxviii.  49)  are  corrupt,  and  2.  that  the 

occurrence  of  and  leads  us 

to  expect  some  equally  traditional  word 
to  define  the  nature  of  the  rivers.  It 
has  often  been  held  that  by  the 
‘rivers’  the  Jordan  is  meant  (Del. 
and  others).  I'he  dragon  or  Leviathan 
becomes  Pharaoh,  the  fountain  and 
river  have  to  be  explained  by  Ex.  xvii., 
Num.  XX.  But  the  Jews  knew  by  tra- 
dition of  primceval  divine  acts,  of  which 


' Possibly  for  "IT  L Gen.  ii.  6 we  should  read  ‘fountain.’  See,  however, 
Enc.  Bib.,  ‘ Paradise,’  § 5 ; Crit.  Bib.  ad  loc. 
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the  wonders  of  the  Exodus  (cp.  on 
viii.  3)  were  but  an  echo  or  reflexion. 

9-12.  The  lands  with  which  an- 
cient Israel  was  so  often  at  war,  and 
parts  of  which  were  so  much  venerated 
and  indeed  often  occupied  by  Yahwe’s 
people,  belong  to  Israel’s  God,  and  owe 


their  delimitation  to  Him,  Cp.  Ixxxix. 
12,.  xcv.  5,  in  revised  text. — Bounds, 
, or  perhaps  ‘ territories  ’ (cp. 

Gen.  X.  19,  &c.).  — Rehob, 
another  form  of  ‘ Rehoboth.’  Cp.  on 
Ixxxvii.  4 ; also  on  Ixxxix.  ii. 


Critical  Notes,  i.  Read  Hin'  (Gu.)  ; cp,  11.  3,  5,  &c. — 3.  M 

T ~ 

mniD  (xxiv.  19,  corrupt?).  T which  seems  right  (cxxxvi.  13). 

G eKparaLojaas  ? — 4 f.  M G in  /.  4 gives  rus  KecpaXd^,  which  is  at 

••  T 

any  rate  necessary  if  we  read  In  /.  5,  G (B”'* "’s inf r)  has  rd? 

K€(pa\ds,  but  G T)  Tr]v  K€<paX7]u,  i.e.  which,  however,  is  unneces- 
sary (see  exeg.  note). — 6.  Read  probably  became 

Ijl'’  fell  out.  Hence  M’s  reading. — M on  which  cp.  Ron.,  Synt., 

p.  246,  n.  I.  On  the  vss.  see  Bathgen,  JPrTh  1882,  ad  loc.  Duhm 
would  omit  either  (so  already  Bi.)  or  the  following  . Hitz.  and 

Wellh.  emend  into  (‘ frass  ’ ? .^).  Surely  the  right  reading  is 

clear.  and  both  represent  fragments  of 

• T \ : 

(Ixiii.  ii). 

8.  M.  ‘What  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  we  do  not  know, 

T : “ 

but  if  he  went  about  a little,  he  might  become  acquainted  with  dried-up 
river-beds.’  So  Duhm,  more  plausibly  than  Delitzsch  and  the  earlier 
commentators,  who  see  a reference  to  the  drying  up  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  iii.  14  ff.,  iv.  23).  Parallelism,  however,  suggests  the  correction 

T : - T 


qf.  For  DV  and  read  probably  (=^^^O^T")'’)  and  ; 

cp.  Ixxxix.  12,  xcv.  5.  Ordinary  corruptions, — M The 

V T T T 

Vss.  differ  widely.  G5  iJAiov  Ka\  o-eXrjurjv.  Probably  an  arbitrary  altera- 
tion ; G^  read,  not  but  transposed  and  'Zl,  and  interpreted 

to  mean  ‘the  moon.’  however,  has  (pavatv  k.  rjXiov  (so 

Complut.  Aid.  Theodoret).  ’A  2 cficoa-Trjpa  [Syro-Hex.,  ’A  (pcoo-rripas.  Field] 
K.  rjX.  0 (pcos,  E'  (jicbra  k.  rjX.  S'  aeX^vrjv  k.  -qX.  ; T 
S ^JOIQJ  ; J liiminaria  et  solein.  Cp.  also  /.  23  of  an  African 

magic  text,  redacted  by  a Jewish  hand,  opKi^o)  ae  t6v  cpuxrTTjpa  kRi  darpa 
iv  ovpavip  ivoirja-avTa  (Deissmann,  Bibelstiidien.^  43  f.).  But  though 

afterwards  accepted  as  a term  for  the  moon,  cannot  be  right  here,  nor  is 
it  any  gain  to  read  THD  (cp.  with  Gunkel,  (i)  because  IPID 

was  not  in  use  in  literary  Hebrew,  and  (2)  because  mention  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries  is  not  to  be  expected  here  (see  the  context).  The 
latter  consideration  is  also  adverse  to  the  correction  • 
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The  context  seems  to  require  ^ became  as  in  Isa.  i.  13 

from  Dili)  ; for  cp.  Ixxii.  5,  cxxi.  6. 

Ilf.  G ra  opia,  seems  to  be  right.  Gunkel  proposes 

a term  for  the  constellations  as  influencing  the  seasons  (cp.  Job  xxxviii.  33). 
But  we  should  have  expected  as  the  complement  (cp.  Mt.  xxiv.  29). 

— M ?)")fn  Y'p,  a strange  parallel  to  as  Gunkel  felt. 

Most  probably  ethnics  lie  concealed  (cp.  Ixxxix.  12^).  Read  T13p. 
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